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Keynote Speakers 


for Lakehead Road 
Safety Workshops 


LAWRENCE C. RICE, president of 
American Mofers (Canada) Lim- 
ited will be the special quest 
speaker at the Friday, January 
17 luncheon. Mr. Rice has had 
wide experience in the automobile 
industry and was formerly dir- 
ector of sales and marketing with 
world-wide responsibilities for 
Rootes Motors Limited of England, 
a subsidiary of the Chrysler Corp. 


— 


ROSS G. WILCOX, a civil en- 
Rineer by profession, has been 
engaged in various aspects of 
putomotive safety, including traf- 
ic engineering and_ research, 
affic safety education, highway 
Promotion and writing for more 
han 20 years. He will be guest 
Bpeaker at the Saturday January 
8th luncheon. 

For the past six years he 
has served cs executive secretary 
pf the Safe Winter Driving Lea- 
sue. In this position he is respon- 
ible for conducting a_ traffic 
afety educational program aimed 
at reducing the hazards of winter 
Briving. For the past 10 years 
e has also served as vice-chair- 
man of the National Safety 
ouncil’s committee on winter 
iving hazards. 


~~ 
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blished in the interest of traffic accident prevention by the Ontario Department of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


Traffic Deaths Down During Safe- Driving Week 


Traffic deaths during Can- 
ada’s Safe-Driving Week cam- 
paign (December 1 to 7 incl.) 
shot down to 49. According to 
the Canada Safety Council, the 
results are the lowest in 10 years 
and the third lowest since the 
campaign was started in 1956. 
Safe-Driving Week is sponsored 
annually by the Canada Safety 
Council in co-operation with the 
news media, all governments, 
safety organizations and law en- 
forcement groups and numerous 
national, provincial and local 
associations and service clubs. 

Results of past Safe-Driving 
Week campaigns are as follows 
(figures in brackets); 1956 (67): 
1957 (47); 1958 (43); 1959 
(52); 1960 (57); 1961 (55); 
1962 (70); 1963 (59); 1964 
(61); 1965 (78); 1966 (77): 
1967 (83). 

“This is the most encouraging 


news we (have -had this year”, 
commented ..Norman H. Bell, 
President of the Canada Safety 
Council, who added that the 
Campaign was being repeated 
each year because it had con- 
sistently helped bring about a 
reduction in deaths far 
below the weekly average of 
100-plus recorded during the 
months of November and De- 
cember. The campaign sparks 
safety activities in hundreds of 
communities across the nation. 

“The consistent reduction of 
traffic deaths recorded between 
December 1 and 7 during the 
past twelve years cannot be at- 
tributed to chance alone.” said 
Mr. Bell. This is conclusive 
proof that public education, col- 
lective effort and goodwill can 
bring results. 

The Governor - General of 
Canada has signed certificates 


traffic 
Wastic 


of commendation to 43 Cana- 
dian cities with a population of 
more than 40,000 which com- 
pleted Safe-Driving Week with- 
out a traffic fatality. A total of 
55 cities are eligible for the 
award. These certificates will be 
presented to ine Mayors ‘of these” 
communities by the Provincial 
Safety Councils. 

The names of the Ontario 
commendation - winning cities 
are: 


Brantford Burlington 
Cornwall Fort William 
Guelph Kingston 
London Niagara Falls 
North Bay Oakville 
Oshawa Ottawa 

Port Arthur Sarnia 


Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Catharines 8 


Road Safety Workshops Move to Northern Ont. 


The residents of Ontario's 
northwest will have the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in an in- 
formative road safety program 
later this month. The Ontario 
Department of Transport has 
chosen the area’s main centre. 
the Lakehead, as the location 
for its 15th Road Safety Work- 
shops, January 16-18. It is the 
second time the conference has 
been held in the Lakehead. 

During the sessions, panels of 
experts, and delegates will dis- 
cuss the problem of motor ve- 
hicle accidents, and will con- 
sider practical and realistic so- 
lution to this complex and dif- 
ficult situation for the future. 

The conference will be of- 
ficially opened at a luncheon to 
be held in the Royal Edward 
Hotel in Fort William on Thurs- 
day, January 16. The first work- 
shop will offer senior officials 
of the Transport Department an 
opportunity of outlining the role 
their various branches play in 
the overall program to ensure 
safer streets and highways in 
the province. 


The next three workshops will 
deal with traffic safety as related 
to engineering, enforcement and 
education respectively. 

For the first time a special 
session will be held for youth, 
so young people will be able to 
express their opinions on the 
road safety situation as it relates 
to their own age group, and of- 
fer possible solutions to the 
problem. 

This session will take place 
in the Coliseum, Lakehead Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Friday even- 
ing, January 17 at 7:30. This 
“Speak-In” will be followed by 
a special dance called a “Spin- 
Out”. 

The workshops will be held 
in the Balmoral Room of the 
Royal Edward Hotel, Fort Wil- 
liam. Those attending will in- 
clude municipal officials, edu- 
cators, police lawyers, doctors, 
businessmen and leaders of com- 
munity organizations. They will 
come from Kenora, Rainy River 
and Thunder Bay districts is) 


Thousands of people lined the corri- 
dors at Queen's Park to purchase 
licence plates on the first day of 
sale. These people were in this line- 
up because they wanted to be. Don't 
delay purchasing your 1969 plates 
any longer, or you'll be in a similar 
line-up — and you won't be there by 


choice. 


Two 
Trucking Heroes 
Receive Awards 


For the first time in the 13 
year history of the program, 
two men jointly received the 
1968 Dunlop National Hero 
award. This award is presented 
annually to an individual who 
drives a truck professionally and 
has performed an outstanding 
act of courage above and beyond 
the call of duty, during his nor- 
mal daily activities. 

The award winners were 
Raymond Day and Kenneth 
Bartlett of Maugerville, a farm- 
ing community on the Trans- 
Canada h* mway about 20 miles 
east of Fredericton. These men, 


1.—George F. Plummer, left, president of 
Dunlop Canada Ltd. presents trophies to 
the joint winners of the Dunlop National 


Hero Award. They are: Raymond Day, 
centre, and Kenneth Bartlett. Ontario Prime 
Minister John Robarts presented the men 
with gold watches. 


2.—Attending an adult crossing guard work- 
shop in the Lakehead were: | to r, Const. 
Reginald Essa, Ontario Provincial Police; 
Miss Helen Matson, master, Lakehead 
Teachers’ College; Fred Cronkite, Ontario 
Department of Transport; A. Benedet, Fort 
William adult crossing guard; Staff Sgt. W. 
Williams, Fort William police department; 
Sgt. James Atcheson, Port Arthur police 
department. 


3.—Also assisting with the workshop were: 
|. to r., Walter Poshtar, vice-principal, 
Ogden School; Ronald Frennett, vice-prin- 
cipal, St. Stanislaus School; Eldred Rose, 
principal, Ogden School; Douglas Graham, 
Ontario Motor League; Staff Sgt. W. Wil- 
liams, Fort William police department. 


4.—Const. Gary Chapman, Ontario Provincial 
Police, Whitby detachment, uses his guitar 
in a classroom safety lesson, to teach a 
safety song. 


5.—A pilot course was held recently at the 
Transportation and Industrial Power Tech- 
nology Division of Centennial College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, outlining the 
correct procedure for conductirg mechanical 
fitness tests on used cars. Above, | to r, 
are Ed. Galloway, Department of Transport, 
Ross McKim, Burlington, Dave Marynick, De- 
partment of Transport, St. Catharines, and 
Vic Clarke, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
6.—Don’t forget that the Highway Traffic Act 
states that a driver must have a clear 
view to the front, sides and rear of his 
vehicle. 
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with complete disregard for their 
own safety, rescued a fellow 
driver and close personal friend 
from almost certain death in the 
icy waters of French Lake in 
Sunbury County, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Both men are self-employed. 
Most of their work involves 
hauling gravel, crushed rock 
and asphalt for construction 
companies in the summertime 
and logs for lumber companies 
in the winter. 

At approximately 9:30 on 
the morning of December 20, 
1967 a man named Stanley 
Schriver was driving a dump 
truck loaded with eight tons of 
gravel across the bridge at Lake- 
ville Corner on the way to Mau- 
gerville. While negotiating a 
sharp curve after crossing the 
bridge, he hit a patch of ice and 
started to skid. 


Editor 


Following are some _ replies 
received to an earlier letter to 
the editor suggesting that drivers 
have some form of communicat- 
ing with each other. The second 
suggestion below, was sent in by 
a reader and was part of a series 
of proposals made by a traffic 
expert, and published by the 
National Safety Council. 


The following suggestion 
might be used to indicate to 
the oncoming car or to the car 
one has just passed that some- 
thing is amiss. 


Most of the late model cars 
have the four-light-flashers. By 
a simple flick of a switch we 
can put on two front signals 
and two rear signals. Therefore 
if we see an oncoming car with 


Suddenly he saw a passenger 
car approaching in the opposite 
direction and in order to avoid 
a collision, he chose to steer his 
vehicle off the road and over a 
bank into French Lake. 

The truck went through four 
or five inches of ice and turned 
upside down trapping Schriver 
inside the cab which quickly 
filled with water, leaving only 
three inches of air space on the 
passenger side. 

Fortunately Ray Day was 
following a _ short distance 
behind Schriver and seeing the 
tire tracks leading off the road 
and into the lake, he immedia- 
tely realized what had happened. 
He stopped his truck, grabbed 
an axe, ran across the ice and 
jumped on top of his friend’s 
submerged vehicle. 

He tried to pry the cab doors 
open but they were both stuck 
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fast by the ice. He then chopped 
some ice away from one door) 
and dove into the freezing water 
to unhook the latch. | 
In the meantime, Ken Bartlett) 
who was driving ahead of Stan_ 
Schriver, saw what had hap-) 
pened in his rear-view mirror. 
So he rushed back to the scene) 
and began to help Day. The two 
men chopped more ice away} 
and were able to pry one of the 
doors open. They grabbed their 
friend and dragged him from) 
the water-filled cab onto the ice. 
By this time only 1% inches of} 
breathing space remained inside} 
the cab. | 
Ken Bartlett is 26 years of} 
age and has been driving trucks} 
for a living since he was 18. 
Ray Day is also 26 years old) 
and has been operating com- 
mercial vehicles since he was 19. 


only one light on; or driving at 
full-speed with one turn signal 
on; or if we notice something 
flapping on his car top etc. etc., 
we could simply put on our four- 
light-flashers. This of course 
would not tell him specifically 
what is wrong but it could be 
used to indicate to him that 
SOMETHING is wrong and 
common sense should then dic- 
tate that he pull over and check 
his lights, tires, car-top etc. etc. 
If this were adopted and cir- 
cularized as standard, it would 
at least serve as a means of 
communication (which does not 
now exist) between cars. 


E. E. Gould, Kenora, Ont. 


* * * 
“I see you... and will help.” 
All of us sometimes find 


ourselves blocking the road for 
some faster driver who wants 
to pass us. It would relieve the 
tension if we could let him 
know: “I see you and will give 


you passing room just as soon| 
as a safe opportunity comes.” 


To say this, lift your head 
once or twice and glance in the} 
rear-view mirror. Even a slight 
tilt of the head is remarkably 
visible. It says: “I see you.” At 
night, it will also help if you 
reach up and adjust the mirror. 
The following driver will see 
this in the glow of his head- 
lights. Now as further courtesy, 
let your car drift to the right. 
This makes it easier for the 
other driver to watch for a safe 
passing zone, and says: “I'll co- 
operate as soon as I can.” Few 
drivers, noting this, will risk an 
angry, unwise pass. 


There is, of course, a chance 
that the driver behind will in- 
terpret your “drift” to mean, “If| 
you want to pass so badly, do 
it now.” So after the first drift 
return your car to its normal 
position. The driver behind will} 
usually understand, drop back 
a safe distance and wait. e 
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Meet 

A Singing 
Safety 
Officer 


A little over five years ago 

Gary Chapman surveyed tor the 

| Metropolitan Toronto Roads De- 

partment in the daytime, and in 

_the evening he played his guitar 

and sang with a group at local 
dances. 

Now Gary is Provincial Con- 
stable Chapman, and he is still 
|playing his guitar—only now he 
plays it as part of his regular 
job. 

Constable Chapman became 
\bored with surveying, and want- 
ed a job with a wider variety of 
duties, and more challenge, so 


/URLINGTON—The Kinsmen 
lub of this city hopes to raise 
nough money to build a Safety 
‘illage. The miniature village 
jill provide complete facilities 
or training Burlington young- 
fers in the rules of traffic 


)/INDSOR — Christmas _ shop- 
ers in downtown Windsor were 
eeted by a voice urging ped- 
strians and motorists to use 
‘fety precautions. The Windsor 
raffic and Safety Council set 
jo a public address system on 
ne second floor of a building 
jad at intervals during the day 
ged pedestrians and motorists 
)) exhibit greater care and at- 
ntion during the _ holiday 


* * * 
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he joined the Ontario Provincial 
Police force five years ago, and 
was stationed at Whitby. 

About a year and a half ago 
he was appointed accident pre- 
vention officer for the Whitby 
OPP district and while making 
his visits to the 27 schools in 
his area, he came up with the 
idea of using his guitar as part 
of his safety program. Although 
he does not always bring his 
guitar with him, he has used it 
extensively in the program, and 
has taught thousands of children 
the chorus of the safety song 
“Lucky You”. 

Constable Chapman sings the 
verses, and then has the entire 
class join in with the chorus. 
He says that this way he not 
only gets across the safety mes- 
sage, but helps in the promotion 
of good relations between the 
police and children in the area. 


MARKHAM — Students at 
James Robinson Public School 
in this town have completed a 
twelve year record without a 
single accident. A trophy to 
mark the occasion was present- 
ed by Hon. Matthew B. Dy- 
mond, Minister of Health, to 
Mr. Lloyd Wideman, staff super- 
visor of the school’s 48 member 
school safety patrol. The trophy 
was donated by the Markham- 
Unionville Lions Club. 

HAMILTON—The 13th annual 
Christmas Safety Parade which 
rolled through the streets of this 
city was declared the “biggest 
and best” by Sgt. Charles For- 
den, head of the Hamilton 
police department safety divi- 
sion, which sponsored the par- 
ade along with the Hamilton 
Spectator, the Hamilton Safety 
Council and the Hamilton 
Trucking Council. 

* * * 

OAKVILLE—Awards for con- 
tributions to safety made during 


He added that it is not uncom- 
mon for him to meet some of 
the youngsters while he is out 
of uniform, and to have them 
come over and greet him. 

Now he has almost completed 
a new song—this one aimed at 
teenagers—which he hopes will 
help stimulate interest in safety 
in this age group. 

Constable Chapman also 
writes safety messages for the 
local radio stations, makes tapes 
with brief safety messages and 
last year wrote a Christmas 
verse that earned him extensive 
praise and was aired not only on 
his local radio station, but also 
on several Toronto stations, and 
was published in a Toronto 
newspaper. This poem dealt with 
the problem of drinking and 
driving during the holiday sea- 
son. 

In the summertime when the 


the past year were presented to 
individuals and representatives 
of organizations at the recent 
annual safety awards dinner of 
the Oakvilie Safety Council. A 
certificate and pin were present- 
ed to Clemens Boegel, Oakville’s 
oldest school crossing guard 
who has been serving in that 
capacity for about 10 years. 
Also receiving a certificate and 
pin was R. A. Farrell, who at 
the risk of his own life, rescued 
a small child from being run 
over last December. Making all 
the presentations was Safety 
Council president, Herman 
Smith. Safety certificates went 
to Dr. John Coyne, on behalf 
of the Oakville Lions Club; 
Bruce Adams, Oakville Rotary 
Club; J. M. Hopson, Optimist 
Club; Jean Caine, Radio Station 
CHWO; Daily Journal-Record; 
Arthur Rowan, former safety 
council president; W. Arch 
Bryce, former executive director 
of the Canadian Highway Safe- 
ty Council. 


school children are on vacation 
Constable Chapman mans the 
detachment’s water patrol boat 
on Lake Scugog. 

Const. Chapman is married 
and has two children. His hobby 
is raising tropical fish. @ 


Seminar in the Sault 


Sault Ste. Marie recently held 
its second annual seminar for 
school crossing guards. 

The 39 persons attended six 
sessions conducted by Dr. And- 
rew Hepburn, psychologist, local 
Board of Education; Donald 
Geddes and Raymond Mask, 
two local elementary school prin- 
cipals; Richard Pfeiffer, accident 
prevention organizer, Ontario 
Department of Transport, and 
school safety officers, Constables 
Frank Klein, Aivert McKay and 
Robert Bird-Thompson. ® 


North York Youth Group 
Holds Safe-Driving Rally 

The active safety programs 
conducted over the years in 
North York have reached the 
teenagers — they have formed 
their own, very active North 
York youth safety council. 

Recently they held a safe car 
driving rally for drivers in the 
16 to 21 year age group. The 
rally which began and ended at 
the Borough of North York 
parking lot, covered an 80-mile 
route outside Metropolitan To- 
ronto and was won by Gary 
Masui and Allan Pernica. All 
cars entered in the rally were 
required to have a safety check 
sticker from the Department of 
Transport issued within the last 
month. 

Trophies, cash awards and 
other prizes presented to the 
winners, were donated by pri- 
vate citizens. ' 

The youth safety council was 
assisted by the North York 
Police Department. @ 


All Canada Youth Council 


Presents Brief to P.M. 


It's Danger 
Season for 


Older 
Pedestrians 


This is the danger season 
when drivers need to be on the 
alert for older pedestrians. 


Expiry Date 
For 1968 Licence Plates: 


Feb. 28, 1969 


NEW FEES FOR PLATES 
4 cylinder car 

6 cylinder car 

8 cylinder car 
Motorcycles 
vehic!es—consult 
licence issuing 
agent. 


local 


your 


Certificate of 
Mechanical Fitness 


1969 plates cannot be issued 
where ownership of a used 
motor vehicle is being trans- 
ferred, unless the prescribed 
certificate of mechanical fit- 
ness is produced. 


Purchase Now—Avoid the Rush 


Published monthly for the use of all who have an interest in the promotion of safer highway travel. Contents may be reprinted without | 


Major recommendations on safe driving practices and procedures were presented to Ontario Prime Minister 
John P, Robarts recently by 10 members of the All Canada Youth Council. They are | to r: Bob Ruffell, 
Ontario executive member; Alan Mclyor, Timmins; Karl Euler, Kitchener; Peter Woolford, Kitchener, Oakville, 


president of the national council; Stephanie Butrey, Niagara Falls; Shelley Buckingham, Ottawa; Shirley 
Van Nuland, Oakville; Morris Turner, Hamilton; Bob Schippanoski, Kitchener, and Mary Kenny Windsor. 


Longer hours of darkness, fog, 
snow, sleet and rain make it 
harder for drivers to see and 
stop in time. 

For their part, older persons 
should avoid jaywalking. When 
they walk, they should try to 
avoid the hours between 4 p.m. 
and midnight, and they should 
remember that Fridays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays are the worst 
accident days. 


Drivers must see to avoid 
collisions with other cars or 
pedestrians. They should keep 
their headlights clean as well as 
their windshields. It is espe- 
cially important during inclem- 
ent weather to have live wind- 
shield wiper blades to insure 
best possible visibility. Anything 
less than good visibility may 
cause a fatal accident. 

Pedestrian-motor vehicle ac- 
cidents reach their peak fre- 
quency in December and remain 
high throughout the winter, 
according to Ontario’s traffic 
accident statistics. e 


This ‘‘Elmer’’ float entered in the 
Guelph Santa Claus parade was built 
entirely by students—mostly school 
safety patrol members. The Elmer 
pennant was made of tissue paper of 
the actual pennant colors, and there 
were more than 80,000 pieces of 
facial tissue in the 34-foot long float. 
The float took about 250 man hours 
to complete. 


OTC to Extend Course For Safety Officers 


More safety officers in On- 
tario will be able to take a 
special teaching methods course 
which prepares them for their 
duties in elementary school 
classrooms. 

Through the co-operation of 
Mr. G. L. Woodruff, director of 
the Teacher Education branch, 
Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, the Ontario Traffic Con- 
ference will be extending its 
course so that it will now be 
given at three centres. 

The course will be conducted 
at the Toronto Teacher’s Col- 


lege, February 3-7; the Peter- | 


borough Teachers College, 
March 3-7; and London Teach- 


ers College, March 24-28. It is 


expected that the course will be 
conducted at the Lakehead 
Teachers College next year. @ 


COMING EVENTS | 


Jan. 13-17, 1969 — 


Municipal Fleet Administra-_ 


tors course, Ontario Safety 
League, 208 King St. W., 
Toronto. 


Tt 


reference to the Department of Transport except where credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should 
write Ontario Traffic Safety, Highway Safety Branch, Department of Transport, Room 352, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 5. 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Marion LaVigne, Editor. 


Beblished in 


the intere 


ae 
-waffie accident prevention by the Ontario Department of Transport, 


students in their teens and early twenties got a chance to air their views on traffic safety and to 


query the experts at the ‘“Speak-In and Spin-Out” .. . 


a special Friday night session sponsored 


ny the Ontario Department of Transport as part of the Road Safety Workshops Conference held 
n Fort William on January 16, 17 and 18. The above photo shows part of the crowd of about 
|,800 which filled the Coliseum at the Lakehead Exhibition Grounds. A full story is on page 3. 


Five Approaches to Safety Discussed 
At Road Safety Workshops Conference 


| Five approaches to safety 
vere examined at the Lakehead 
toad Safety Workshops on Jan- 
ary 16, 17 and 18, when more 
Jnan 40 panelists and over 500 
elegates got together to discuss 
he variety of factors that can 
Jelp reduce the toll of traffic 
jollisions. 
_ This was the 15th in the series 
f Road Safety Workshops 
|rganized by the Ontario De- 
artment of Transport on a re- 
onal basis, and the second to 
> held at the Lakehead. 


The conference looked at 
nrious ways of trying to pro- 
jice greater safety, such as laws, 
blice enforcement, driver test- 
g and control, engineering, 
shicle testing, and safety edu- 
tion. 

}}One major conclusion was 
\fat attitudes and actions of 
jivers are the main cause of 
\Ibffic collisions. 

‘“The point that was made 


ese sessions was the need for 
irsonal responsibility,” said 
alter B. G. Reynolds, On- 
\(tio’s Commissioner of High- 
spy Safety and conference co- 

dinator. 

An innovation at this confer- 
ce was a Friday evening 
ppening for teenagers called 


ost often and most strongly in 


“Road Safety Speak-In and Spin- 
Out”. Six students took part in 
a panel discussion with six 


adults on what young people can 
do to help prevent road acci- 
dents. 8 


.2 4 


“Sorry . . . you'll have to turn around... . motorized snow 
vehicles can’t be driven in’Port Arthur,’’ Sgt. George Wyman of 
the Port Arthur force tells R..H. Humphries, Ontario’s Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles, while Constable G. A. Duncan of Fort William, 
where motorized snow vehicles are allowed, looks on. To permit 
local governments to encourage winter sports activities, new 
provincial legislation, passed last year, permits the operation 
of motorized snow vehicles on highways under municipal juris- 
diction, except where prohibited by by-law. Port Arthur had 
passed such a by-law when this photo was taken. Mr. Humphries 
was at the Lakehead attending the Road Safety Workshops 
Conference sponsored by the Transport Department. 
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Snow Vehicle 
Law Amended 


Ontario’s new legislation, gov- 
erning the operation of motor- 
ized snow vehicles, which be- 
came effective last November 1, 
has now been amended to permit 
the operation of these vehicles 
on all King’s Highways, except 
freeways. 


On those King’s Highways, 
where operation of motorized 
snow vehicles was _ previously 
prohibited and is now allowed, 
they may not travel on the actual 
roadway .. . that part of the 
highway that is ordinarily used 
for vehicular traffic . . . but 
may travel on the shoulder or 
right-of-way, provided that they 
are operated as far away from 
the roadway as is practicable 
under the circumstances. 


Before entering or crossing 
one of these roadways, the ve- 
hicle must be brought to a com- 
plete stop, and, before entering 
the roadway, right of way must 
be yielded to all oncoming traf- 
fic which constitutes a hazard. 
The crossing must be made at 
an angle of approximately 90 
degrees. 


Previously, motorized snow 
vehicles were not permitted to 
travel along or across any King’s 
Highway other than those listed 
in specified schedules. On those 
highways listed in the schedules, 
the vehicles may still be oper- 
ated on the roadway. 


Freeways where operation of 
motorized snow vehicles is still 
prohibited are: Ottawa Queens- 
way, Queen Elizabeth Way, 
Highway 27 from the Queen 
Elizabeth Way to Highway his 
and Highways 400, 401, 402, 
403, 405 and 406. 


Operators of these vehicles 
must still obey the rules of the 
road and other requirements 
spelled out in the original legis- 
lation. 


MR. RICE 


Blame Drivers 
Not Vehicles 


People who distort or exag- 
gerate the safety role of cars or 
their manufacturers do great 
harm to the cause of traffic 
safety, L. G. Rice, president of 
American Motors (Canada) Lim- 
ited, told the Friday luncheon 
meeting at the Lakehead Road 
Safety Workshops Conference. 
Mr. Rice was guest speaker at 
the luncheon. 

Distortions or exaggerations 
“are encouraging drivers to 
place the blame for accidents on 
the vehicle, where it belongs rela- 
tively rarely, and not on them- 
selves where it usually does be- 
long,” he said. 

Mr. Rice cited provincial ac- 
cident statistics showing that 
“vehicle defects appear to have 
been present in fewer than ten 
per cent of all accidents. Where 
defects were present, they appear 
in many cases to have been the 
result of carelessness or lack of 
maintenance on the part of the 
owner or driver, rather than the 
fault of the original manufac- 
turer.” 

Very Small 

“Considering the number of 
cars which have not been re- 
sponsibly maintained by their 
owners, the number of accident- 
causing defects which can be 
traced to failure in the manu- 
facturing and testing process 
prior to the original sale would 
be very small indeed,” Mr. Rice 
said. 

Mr. Rice said the industry 
recognizes two approaches to 
safety in car design—first, the 
development of features that 
prevent accidents from occur- 
ring; second, the minimizing of 
the hazards to occupants if acci- 
dents occur. 

Improvements 

“Constant improvement in 
such things as brakes, steering, 
visibility, tires and so on, are 
part of the accident prevention 
work of the automotive industry. 
In minimizing hazards to occu- 
pants, we have concentrated on 
such things as improved body 
construction with strengthened 
roofs for better crash and roll 
over protection; improved locks; 
improved steering wheels; better 
seat belts.” 

He urged that questions on 
car safety be fair and that the 
industry have a chance to an- 
swer them; that criticisms not 
distort the overall safety situ- 
ation; and that government regu- 
lations take into account practi- 
cal problems of production and 
the public’s willingness to pay. @ 
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Speakers At Workshop Luncheons 


LAWRENCE G. RICE, 


president of American Motors 
(Canada) Limited . . . Friday’s 
speaker. 
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ROSS G. WILCOX, 
executive secretary, Safe Win- 
ter Driving League, Chicago 
. . . Saturday’s speaker. 


Teenager Impressed by Facts 
Heard at Lakehead Workshops 


By Rene Marko 


I feel that if more people my 
age were exposed to the statistics 
of teen-age driving and had a 
chance to see the film the De- 
partment of Transport supplied 
at the conference it would make 
them think about using a car. 
It’s too plain to see how careless 
teen-agers are. 


You can’t tell me people going 
out to drive with the attitude that 
they can’t be hurt, they’re in- 
vincible and that everyone on 
the road is an expert driver and 
will cover for their mistakes are 
going to live to drive when they 
are thirty. 

There is no way their, or 
should I say our, driving is going 
to improve unless we make driv- 
ing exams more difficult and 
give everyone a chance to take 
the driver’s education course. 
This was brought up at the con- 
ference and I am all for it and 
think everyone else should and 
would go along with this because 
no one likes to see lives wasted. 


These kids are going to be the 
ones running this country in a 
few years and they’re not going 
to do a good job blinded, crip- 
pled, mauled and mangled are 
they? I mean, how many people 
know how many teen-agers or 
young adults are killed in car 
accidents? How many actually 
care? How many really want this 
ridiculous slaughter of lives 
stopped? 

After seeing the film and 
hearing the comments on traffic 


safety and seeing what happens 
if people aren’t safety conscious 
I don’t think Tl ever drive a 
car. You would have to be a 
‘Richard Petty’ or a ‘Pale Yar- 
borough’ to keep from _ being 
killed in the next couple of years 
and they say the drivers are 
getting worse. 


Honestly I believe if people 
could attend these workshops or 
should I say take in the work- 
shops, and if matters could be 
handled the way some of the 
delegates suggested, the streets 
would be a safe place to drive 
not a place to lose your life! @ 


COMING EVENTS 


March 3-7 — Ontario Traffic 
Conference Safety Officers 
teaching course, Peterborough 
Teachers College, Peterbor- 
ough, 

March 24-28—Ontario Traffic 
Conference Safety Officers 
teaching course, London 
Teachers College, London. 

March 25—Transportation Safe- 
ty Association of Ontario, 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Con- 


vention, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 
April 21-22—Industrial Acci- 


dent Prevention Association 
Annual Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

June 9-12—Ontario Traffic 
Conference Annual Conven- 
tion, Royal Edward Hotel, 
Fort William. 
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MR. WILCOX 


Safe Stops 
In Winter 


While studded snow tires in 
crease stopping and pulling abil} 
ity significantly on glare ice) 
reinforced tire chains provid 
materially greater improvement) 
according to Ross G. Wilcox 
executive secretary of the Safi 
Winter Driving League, Chicago 

Speaking at the Saturday lun 
cheon of the Lakehead Roac 
Safety Workshops, in Fort Wil 
liam, Mr. Wilcox reported o1 
the test findings of the Nationa 
Safety Council’s Committee ot 
winter driving hazards of whict 
he serves as Vice-Chairman. 

“Under normal, dry road con 
ditions the average braking dis 
tance of a car equipped witl) 
regular tires is about 17 fee) 
at 20 miles per hour whereas ot 
glare ice it may easily be aij 
much as 150 to 200 feet,” hy 
said. 

“The Council’s tests have 
shown that regular snow tires— 
the kind without studs—are o 
no advantage over regular high) 
way tires for stopping on ici 
although they do improve botl) 
traction and stopping ability 
loosely packed snow. Studdec 
snow tires reduce braking dis. 
tances on ice by about 19 pe: 
cent. . 


Most Effective 


“Most effective by far ar 
reinforced tire chains which cu) 
braking distances by 50 p 
cent,” he said. “Even with 
chains, however, it still tak 
four to five times as far to std 
on ice aS on dry pavement. © 

“From the standpoint of trac} 
tion of pulling ability on gla 
ice, studded snow tires develoj} 


inforced tire chains | 
more than seven times the pull) 
ing ability of regular tires,” Wil] 
cox added. 


Test Project 


studded tires and chains — art 
used on the rear wheels onl} 
the cornering capacity of a vé 
hicle is not materially improved} 
When studded tires were usef/ 
on all four wheels, however, thi! 
cornering speed was increased bi! 
24 per cent. 

With studded tires on the rea} 
wheels only, Wilcox explained 
driver may easily be misled int 
feeling that added traction wil} 
help on a curve, only to discoves| 
that the front end of the vehic 
skids out of control. ( 
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Idiscussion gives his opening remarks. 


The “Speak-In and Spin-Out” on Friday 
Wvening was the “grooviest” event at the 
~akehead Road Safety Workshops, when 
some 1800 young people jammed the Coli- 
eum at the Lakehead Exhibition Grounds. 
| Students in their teens and early twen- 
ies had been invited from local schools by 
fred Cronkite, the Transport Department’s 
.ccident prevention officer for this district. 
\dmission was ‘free’ and students wishing 
0 attend were able to obtain tickets from 
jhe students’ council. 
The program was a “first” for Ontario, 
jnd probably for Canada. 
‘|}PEAK-IN 
| The Speak-in was one of the most effec- 
‘|e events at the Workshops, for it gave 
Joung people an unusual opportunity to 
jike a hard look at the accident problem 
nd have their say about it. 
_ Six young people and six highly quali- 
ed adults took part in a panel discussion 
n “What young people can do to prevent 
pad accidents”, before the meeting was 
1rown open for questions and discussion 
fom the audience. 
_ Alderman William M. Morgan, vice- 
rincipal of Hammarskjold High School, in 
rt Arthur, was chairman for the panel 
sscussion and the six young people who 
ok part were: Beverley Dziver of Fort 
filliam; Cathy Farrell of Lakehead Uni- 
ersity; Mary Kenny of the University of 
indsor; Paul Lainen of Lakeview High 
thool; Alan McIvor of Timmins High and 
Jocational School and Robert MacKay of 
ort William Collegiate Institute. 
The adults on the panel were specialists 
the six specific areas that were covered 


TOP: The six members of the youth panel at the “Speak-In”’ get ready to question 
the panel of specialists while Alderiian William M. Morgan, chairman of the panel 
Shown left to right are: Paul Lainen, Cathy 
Farrell, Robert MacKay, Beverley Dziver, Alan Mclvor and Mary Kenny. BOTTOM: 
The panel of specialists listen closely to a question directed at them from the audi- 
ence. Shown left to right are: George A. Lacy, J. B. Humphrey, Wallace V. Dubinsky, 
deputy chief constable Herman Scarnati, William J. Mcintyre and Herbert J. Aiken. 
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in the discussion. They were: George A. 
Lacy, chief engineer and director of prod- 
uct planning, Chrysler Canada Ltd., Wind- 
sor; J. B. Humphrey, secretary of the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada, Toronto; Wallace 
V. Dubinsky, of Filipovic & Dubinsky, 
Port Arthur; Deputy Chief Constable, 
Herman Scarnati, Port Arthur Police De- 
partment; Herbert J. Aiken, director of the 
vehicles branch, Ontario Department of 
Transport, and William J. McIntyre, direc- 
tor of the driver branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport. 

During the discussion, the members of 
the youth panel questioned the panel of 
specialists on driver licencing, traffic law 
enforcement, motor vehicle inspection, auto- 
mobile insurance and motor vehicle manu- 
facturing. The discussion became very lively 
when the meeting was thrown open to 
questions from the audience. The young 
people in the audience were concerned 
about the high insurance rates for teen- 
agers, driver education in secondary schools 
and improving relations between teen drivers 
and the police. 


SPIN-OUT 


The fun began for the crowd of 1800 
when the dancing began around 9:00 p.m. 
Radio station CKPR’s Dick Wilson was 
master of ceremonies and the music was 
supplied by a local group “The Thorns”. 

Decorations for the hall were designed 
around traffic signs, highlighted by a 
moving series of. colour slides on traffic 
situations. Students of Gron Morgan Me- 
morial High School, Port Arthur, and The 
Northwestern Division, Ontario Motor 
League arranged for the decorations. @ 


George Bevan of Northwood High School 
in Fort William steps up to the microphone 
to quiz the panel, at the Friday night 
speak-in. 


When the discussion was thrown open 
to the audience, the young people bombard- 
ed the panel of specialists with questions of 
specific concern to the young drivers of 
today. 

Several members of the audience were 
unhappy about the high insurance rates for 
young drivers between the ages of 16 and 24. 

J. B. Humphrey, secretary of the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada said the reason for 
the high insurance rates for drivers in this 
age group was due to their high accident 
rate. He explained that out of every 1000 
drivers over 25 years of age, only 99 were 
involved in accidents each year. Compared 
with this, 179 out of every thousand drivers 
in the 16-25 year-old age bracket, who are 
principal operators of automobiles, are in- 
volved in accidents each year . . . and of 
the 16-17 year-old’s who are in their first 
year of driving, 252 out of every 1000 
drivers are involved in an accident. 

Many members of the audience were 
surprised at these statistics. 

It was suggested by several teenagers 
that the driver education program in sec- 
ondary schools should be included in the 
school curriculum and that it should not 
be an extra-curricular subject. 


Alderman William Morgan agreed 


wholeheartedly, but explained that the pres- 
ent school curriculum is completely filled. 
If some subject could be dropped, then 
driver education could be included in the 
school program, 7) 


just getting 
under way. This group of happy young- 
sters reflect the mood of the evening and 
are all set to ‘have a ball’ as soon as 
the music begins. 


SPIN-OUT: The dancing is 
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THE WORKSHOP PANELS 


Workshop +1: ‘‘Motor Vehicle Administration and Road Safety’’. 
All panel members for this session were officials from the 
Ontario Department of Transport. Shown |. to r. are: E. H. 
Brezina, Manager, Research Section; David M. Duncan, Q.C., 
Director of Legal Services; Herbert J. Aiken, Director, Vehicles 
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Workshop +2: ‘Engineering Highway Safety Through Road 
Construction, Traffic Control and Vehicle Design’’. Panel mem- 
bers for this workshop shown I. to r. are: Douglas W. Farren, 
Road Design Engineer Ontario Department of Highways, Downs- 
view; Thomas Fell, City Engineer, Port Arthur; Mervin S. Stevens, 
Manager, Traffic Engineering Section, Ontario Department of 
Transport; James |. Becking, Traffic Engineer, Sault Ste. Marie; 
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Workshop +3: 
Law Enforcement.’’ Panel members for this workshop shown 
I. to r. are: His Honour Provincial Judge J. C. Duthie, Provincial 
Court, District of Thunder Bay, Fort William; His Honour Provin- 
cial Judge H. T. Cunningham, Provincial Court, District of Thunder 
Bay, Port Arthur; G. B. Weiler, Q.C., of Messrs. Weiler, Weiler 
& Maloney, Barristers and Solicitors, Fort William; His Honour 
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Panel members for this workshop, shown I. to r. were: Miss Helen 
Matson, Social Studies Master, Lakehead Teachers College; Paul 
Dudar, Vice-Principal, Balsam Public School, Port Arthur; Patrick 
Lacey, Principal, St. Stanislaus Separate School, Fort William; 
W. G. MacKay, Superintendent of Schools, Fort William Board 
of Education, Fort William; Daniel Saunders, Vice-Principal, Gron 
Morgan Memorial High School, Port Arthur; R. R. Steele, Area 


“Helping to Reduce Traffic Accidents Through 


Workshop +4: “The Importance of Traffic Safety Education.” 


Branch; Robert H. Humphries, Registrar of Motor Vehicles; Wil- 
liam J. McIntyre, Director, Driver Branch; Hugh N. Gilchrist, 


Director of Accident Claims and Walter B. G. Reynolds, Com- 


missioner of Highway Safety. 


J. A. Marshall, City Engineer, Fort William; Karl B. Raham, Chief] 
Product Engineer, American Motors (Canada) Ltd., Brampton 
Robert F. Clifford, National Service Manager, Volvo (Canada) | 
Ltd., Don Mills; H. K. Cunliffe, Technical Manager, Tire Division, 
Dunlop Canada Ltd., Whitby and A. Hamilton, Technical Director, | 
Tire Division, Mansfield-Denman General Co. Ltd., Barrie. ) 
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Judge James F. W. Ross, District Court, District of Thunder Bay, 
Port Arthur; R. E. Zelinski of Messrs. Carrel, Pustina & Zelinski, 
Barristers and Solicitors, Fort William; Superintendent H. T. 
Garry, No. 16 District Headquarters, Ontario Provincial Police, 
Port Arthur and Deputy Chief Constable Herman Scarnati, Port 
Arthur Police Department. 


Superintendent, Ontario Department of Education, Port Arthur; 
William Rosenberger, Driver Education Co-ordinator, Fort William 
Board of Education, Fort William; Mrs. Marion Vickruck, ‘‘At- 
Home Program’’, Station CKPR-TV, Port Arthur; Fred H. Ellis, 
General Manager, Ontario Safety League, Toronto and Hal 
Wright, Provincial Farm Safety Specialist, Ontario Department 
of Agriculture and Food, Guelph. 
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Workshop # 1 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
| ADMINISTRATION AND 
ROAD SAFETY 


One of the major topics of 
discussion at this session was 
the new motorized snow vehicle 
legislation, which became effec- 
tive last November 1. Many 
|delegates were concerned about 
the use of these vehicles on city 
streets. Robert H. Humphries, 
Ontario’s registrar of motor 
| vehicles, pointed out any mu- 
|nicipality in the province may 
pass by-laws prohibiting the 
\driving of motorized snow 
vehicles along or across any 
highway or part of a highway 
under its jurisdiction. 


William J. McIntyre, director, 
driver’s branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport, informed the 
delegates that a total of nearly 
50,000 persons had their drivers’ 
licences under suspension last 
year. 
| In answer to many questions 

concerning hash marks on the 
jroadway, and whether motor- 
ists should drive over them or 
not, Mr. Humphries said a 
painted sign on a highway is 
not an official Department of 
Transport sign. He pointed out 
that there are two kinds of hash 
marks. One type is used as a 
warning device and the other 
type is a guide only, which 
marks an exclusive left turn 


CONSTRUCTION, TRAFFIC 
|} CONTROL AND VEHICLE 
DESIGN 


Karl B. Raham, chief product 
mgineer for American Motors, 
dointed out that as safety fea- 
ures in automobiles become 
andatory in the U.S.A., these 
safety features are included in 
he Canadian models. 

| % * * * 

In a discussion concerning the 
-ffectiveness of seat belts, Rob- 
tt F. Clifford, national service 
nanager for Volvo Canada Ltd., 
Id the delegates about a series 
xf tests recently conducted in 
sweden. The results showed 
hat if seat belts were worn, 
ere was a 40% to 90% re- 
uction in injuries, depending 
n the speed of the automobile 
t the time of collision. 
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Highlights from the Panels 


H. K. Cunliffe, technical man- 
ager, tire division Dunlop Can- 
ada Ltd., said that tire manu- 
facturers build the safest tire 
they know how. He pointed out 
that cost is only considered after 
safety is attained. 


Workshop # 3 


HELPING TO REDUCE 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
THROUGH LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Driving offences in traffic 
should never be regarded as 
“minor”, said David Duncan, 
the Transport Department’s di- 
rector of legal services. He ob- 
jected to any suggestion that 
traffic offenders should not be 
regarded as criminals. He point- 
ed out that more than 1700 
persons were killed in traffic 
collisions last year and another 
67,000 injured. “This toll of life 
and suffering resulted in large 
part from routine violations of 
traffic laws,’ said Mr. Duncan. 
“There would be very few col- 
lisions if everybody obeyed the 
rules of the road.” 

* * * 

Superintendent H. T. Garry 
of the Ontario Provincial Police 
in Port Arthur said, “For the 
safety of all users of the road, 
enforcement is necessary because 
some people will learn only 
through punitive action.” He 
pointed out that drivers’ atti- 
tudes and actions are the main 
cause of traffic accidents, 


Workshop # 4 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


Panel members and delegates 
agreed that the driver educa- 
tion program in _ secondary 
schools should be stepped up so 
that all teenagers in the schools 
could benefit from the program. 

R. R. Steele, area superinten- 
dent of the Ontario Department 
of Education in Port Arthur 
suggested, “No Course — No 
Licence”. 


Discussing school safety pa- 
trols, Paul Dudar, vice-president 
of Balsam Public School in Port 
Arthur, pointed out that his 
school has operated a safety 
patrol since September, 1965, 
and that there have been no 
traffic mishaps involving chil- 
dren coming to and from school 
since its inception. ®@ 


Corporal Maurice Durocher, 
Ontario Provincial Police, 
South Porcupine, wanted to 
know if the Department of 
Transport was planning to ex- 
tend its present regulations 
covering motorized snow vehi- 
cles to include safety equip- 
ment that would be compul- 
sory on these vehicles. 


Doug Numbers, driver educa- 
tion instructor, Nipigon - Red 
Rock District High School want- 
ed to know why the driver 
education program in Second- 
ary Schools is not made com- 
pulsory for all students. 
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Delegates Speak-up 


Mrs. L. A. Remus, Alderman, 
City of Fort William, was inter- 
ested in the new motorized 
snow vehicle regulations. She 
wanted to know if the Trans- 
port Department believed it 
should be up to the munici- 
pality to enact legislation re- 
garding the operation § of 
motorized snow vehicles with- 
in the city limits. 


Roger Thew, driver trainer, 
Atikokan High School, want- 
ed to know what the regula- 
tions were with regard to hash 
marks on the roadway. He was 
under the impression that many 
motorists do not know whether 
they are allowed to drive over 
them or not. 


Increased Provincial-Federal Co-operation 
Established for Safety on The Highways 


Increased co-operation in the 
interests of highway safety has 
been established between the ten 
provincial governments and the 
Federal Government. 


At a meeting in Quebec City 
on January 14, the Cabinet Min- 
isters responsible for motor 
vehicle administration in each 
province met with the Federal 
Minister of Transport to review 
the roles of both levels of gov- 
ernment in promoting greater 
traffic safety. 


The Ministers and senior offi- 
cials from all provinces meet 
regularly to co-ordinate policies 
and procedures concerning driv- 
ers and vehicles in each prov- 
ince. For the Quebec meeting, 
following preliminary discussions 
with the Federal Government, 
the provincial ministers invited 
the Federal Minister of Trans- 
port and other federal officials 
to attend. 


Joint Statement 


A joint statement was issued 
at the conclusion of the meeting. 


It said: 


“The Provincial Ministers wel- 
comed the suggestion of the 
Federal Minister of Transport 
for an expanded role by the Fed- 
eral Government in certain 
fields related to traffic safety. 


“To ensure the closest co-ordi- 
nation of programmes and the 
most profitable exchange of 
views, it was agreed that the 
Provincial Ministers responsible 
for motor vehicle administration 
and the Federal Minister of 
Transport, and their respective 
officials, would meet periodic- 
ally. 


“All concerned were agreed 
that the responsibilities of the 
Provincial Governments, which 
have primary authority for mo- 
tor vehicle administration, would 
continue, and that the role of 
the Federal Government would 
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be developed in a manner that 
added to the total effort for 
safety. There would be no need- 
less duplication. 


Agreement Reached 


“Specifically, agreement was 
reached on a role for the Fed- 
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from th eG istons 


Is driver "oO" available 
to rural young people who 
are taken to school by bus? 
Yes. . . . These courses can 
be handled in a variety of 
ways. At some _ schools 
courses are available during 
lunch breaks or in school 
activity hours at the end of 


the regular afternoon class- 
room hours. Another meth- 
od is to get three students 
from the same general area 
in one instruction car. At the 


end of the in-car practice 
period the students can be 
let out at their own homes, 
while the teacher drives the 
car back. 


What percentage of the dri- 
vers involved in accidents 
had been drinking or were 
impaired? 

In 1967, the last full year for 
which such totals are avail- 
able, 243,781 drivers were 
involved in reportable acci- 
Gents © faethese wml 23) 
(6.2%) had been drinking 
and 4,509 (1.8%) were class- 
ed as ability impaired. e@ 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


eral Government in the field of 
traffic safety research; in facili- 
tating international co-operation 
in the field of safety research; 
and in developing safety stan- 
dards for motor vehicles and 
parts at the point of manufac- 
ture. 


“The Provincial Ministers also 
made certain suggestions for 
consideration of changes in the 
Criminal Code. With reference 
to the provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code dealing with mo- 
torists driving while under sus- 
pension, the Provincial Ministers 
suggested that conviction for a 
second offence should result in 
a mandatory jail sentence.” 


Transport Minister Irwin Has- 
kett led the Ontario delegation. 
The Ministers present from 
other provinces, each of whom 
has responsibility for drivers and 
motor vehicles in his own juris- 
diction, were: Hon. L. R. Peter- 
son, Attorney General, British 
Columbia; Hon. Gordon E. Tay- 
lor, Minister of Highways, Al- 
berta; Hon. Darrel V. Heald, 
Attorney General and Minister 
in charge, Highway Traffic 
Board, Saskatchewan; Hon. 
Stewart E. McLean, Minister of 
Transportation, Manitoba; Hon. 
Fernand Lizotte, Minister of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions, Quebec; Hon. I. W. Aker- 
ley, Minister of Highways, Nova 
Scotia; Hon. Joseph LeBlanc, 
Provincial Secretary New Bruns- 
wick; Hon. T. Earle Hickey, 
Provincial Secretary, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Hon. E. S. 
Jones, Minister of Highways, 
Newfoundland. 


The Federal delegation was 
headed by Federal Transport 
Minister Paul Hellyer. @ 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 


Plan New Office 
In Ottawa Region 


A new regional office for the 
Ontario Department of Trans-| 
port will be built in Ottawa by 
the Department of Public Works, 
Transport Minister Irwin Hagdl 
kett said. 


The new building on Walkely 
Road, east of Albion Road, 
will house all the services for 
drivers, vehicles and highway 
safety that are provided for 
the people of this region by the 
Ontario Transport Department. 
At present the offices are in two 
locations, at 280 Catherine Street 
and 299 Banks Street. 


“The new location is a major 
advantage,” Mr. Haskett said. 
“It will be central and well 
equipped, giving greater conven- 
ience to the people of the Ottawa 
area and enhancing the effi- 
ciency of our services.” 


The building itself is laid out’ 
to handle peak work loads that 
have caused congestion at the 
two old locations. 


“There will be an off-street 
area for driver testing, and of 
course this is highly desirable. 
We prefer to have testing areas 
of this kind so that the Depart- 
ment’s officers can determine the 
skills of applicants before they 
are allowed to drive in heavy 
traffic,” Mr. Haskett said. 


“Included in the testing area 
will be special facilities for test- 
ing applicants for motorcycle 
permits.” 


The new building will handle 
all the services that are in the 
two present locations, including 
the driver examination centre, a 
vehicle licence issuing office, 
offices for review officers, acci-. 
dent prevention officers and 
PCV officer, and facilities for 
duplicate permits, temporary 
drivers licences and special per- 
mits for over-size and over- 
weight loads. 


“This will be quite a change, 
and a very welcome one” ay 
Haskett said. eo 
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| There were more than twice 
| many bicyclists killed in traf- 
> accidents in Ontario during 
68 than in the previous year 
|. . 47 in 1968 compared with 
in 1967. Reportable injuries 
ere up also, from 1,530 in 
167 to 1,736 last year. 

Most of those killed and in- 
jred were in the five to 14- 
ar-old age group. 

“We are taking a very serious 
2w of this situation,” Hon. 
vin Haskett, Ontario’s Minis- 
of Transport, said. “To navi- 
te safely through today’s traf- 
*, young cyclists need to know 
2 same rules of the road that 
tr drivers are required to 


{ATCH OUT! Motorists are advised to keep a sharp lookout for 
2ungsters zooming out of driveways and for inexperienced 
\yclists wobbling shakily along. Parents are advised to make 
lire their youngsters know and obey the traffic rules for safe 
cling and to check the mechanical fitness of their bikes. 
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968 BICYCLE FATALITIES MORE THAN 


know. They must be skilful at 
handling their two-wheeled ma- 
chines and know the importance 
of keeping their bikes in a safe, 
dependable condition. 

“I urge all parents to accept 
responsibility for making sure 
that their youngsters know and 
obey the rules of the road and 
that the bicycles their children 
ride are mechanically safe.” 


SAFETY TIPS 
Here are some tips for safer 
cycling from the Transport De- 
partment :— 
1. Obey all traffic laws, signs 
and lights. 
2. Signal turns and stops with 


Published in the interest of traffic accident prevention by the Ontario Department of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


Traffic Fatalities in 1968 
Lowest for Past Four Years 


The number of deaths resulting from Ontario traffic col- 
lisions in 1968 was the lowest in four years. According to 
preliminary figures, there were 1586 deaths compared to 1719 
in the previous year, a reduction of 133. 


Transport Minister Irwin Has- 
kett said the eight per cent 
reduction was “still not nearly 
enough”. Most of the collisions 
were preventable and most of 
the deaths and injuries should 
not have happened, he said. 


“If the slight reduction in the 
death toll reflects an improved 
attitude by drivers and pedes- 
trians, then it might be regard- 
ed as encouraging,’ Mr. Haskett 
said. “But the other figures for 
1968 don’t indicate that.” 


“We're not likely to get a real 
breakthrough in safety until 
there is a marked improvement 
in driver attitudes—until people 
realize that it’s their personal 
responsibility to drive and walk 
with common sense.” 

The 1968 figures indicate 
that changes in laws regarding 
motorcyclists, tightening licence 
procedures and requiring that 
helmets be worn, may be hav- 
ing a worthwhile safety effect. 


Many other possibilities could 
be advanced for the drop in 
fatalities, but they would be 
purely speculative, Mr. Haskett 
said. The Transport Depart- 
ment’s research branch has ex- 
amined several possibilities, and 
computer systems that are now 
being introduced will give add- 
ed scope for future analyses. 


As the number of cars on the 
road and the total mileage 
driven continue to increase, so 
did all the figures on collisions 
except for fatalities. Total num- 
ber of collisions rose to 155,127 
(from 145,008); and the num- 
ber of persons injured rose to 
71,520 (from 67,280). 


The preliminary breakdown 
on 1968 traffic deaths is as 
follows: (with 1967 figures in 


brackets); Drivers 643 (672); 
Passengers 491 (542); Pedes- 
trians 336 (393); Motorcycle 


drivers and passengers 65 (81); 
Bicyclists 47 (22); other4(9), @ 


DOUBLE THOSE OF PREVIOUS YEAR 


the proper signals with the 
left arm out and up for a 
right turn . . . out straight 
for a left turn .. . out and 
down for a stop. 

3. After signalling, return your 
left hand to the handle bar 
promptly .. . and keep both 
hands on the handle bars. 


4. Ride in single file, close to 


the curb. 

5. At busy intersections, stop 
at the curb, get off your bike 
and walk it across. At stop 
lights, walk your bike across 
only on the green signal. 

6. Walk your bike when you're 
on a sidewalk. Only very 
small children with sidewalk 


bikes may use the walks for 
riding. 

7. Carry parcels in a carrier... 
not in your hand. 


~8. A regulation bike is for one 


rider 
allowed. 


no passengers 


9. If you’re riding after dark, 


or in poor visibility, your 
bike must have a white or 
amber front light, a red re- 
flector or light on the rear, 
red_ reflective material at 
least 10 inches long and 1 
inch wide on the back fen- 
der, and white reflective ma- 
terial at least 10 inches long 
and 1 inch wide on the front 
forks. e 


ONTARIO TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Above, Ron Williams (left) of the Kirkland Lake Board of Edu- 


cation, chats with Mrs. Mary Moore (centre) who was named 
to the Steering Committee of the newly formed Kirkland Lake 
Safety Council and David MacDougall, Chairman of the Kirkland 
Lake Roman Catholic Separate School Board. 


Kirkland Safety Council Formed 


“If someone was looking for 
finding a bunch of socially- 
minded do-gooders . . . this isn’t 
quite the type of a group... 
they all have one major con- 
cern in common and that is 
awareness of the ever-increasing 
toll in dead and injured result- 
ing from accidents”. 

The above is a comment from 
the Kirkland Lake Northern 
Daily News concerning the in- 
augural meeting of the newly- 
formed Kirkland Lake Safety 
Council, held recently. 

A. Salmon, president of the 
Jaycees and temporary chairman 
for the Council, pointed out 
“We are not pinpointing traffic 


NEW REGULATION 


A new regulation, which sim- 
plifies the completion of the 
application form for a driver’s 
licence for 16-year-olds, has 
been made under the Highway 
Traffic Act. 

The new regulation, of par- 
ticular interest to principals and 
driver education teachers of 
schools offering driver instruc- 
tion courses to their students, is 
effective immediately. 

The effect of the new regu- 
lation is two-fold: 


1. It is no longer necessary 
for a 16-year-old applicant for 
a driver’s licence to obtain the 
signature of the chief of police 
respecting his or her character. 

2. The signature of only one 
parent is now required on the 
application. Previously, both 
parents had to sign. w 


safety alone . . . but that is 
probably where the greatest need 
exists. All the help from ex- 
perts is fine, but it is the interest 
and help from the average per- 
son that will lead to a solution.” 

Speaker after speaker at the 
meeting noted that importance 
of education . . . at school and 
at home. 

Mrs. Mary Moore is the sec- 
retary for the new group and a 
steering committee will be 
named. 

Among those present at the 
meeting were: R. Latulipe, Traf- 
fic Safety, Jaycees; Const. Paul 
Beaurivage, Traffic Safety Offi- 
cer, Ontario Provincial Police; 
Chief G. Smith, Teck Township 
Police Department; Bill Taylor, 
Department of Lands and For- 
ests; L. W. Baird, Emergency 
Measures Organization; W. C. 
Bradley, Kirkland Fire Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Audry Crouch, 
Timiskaming Health Unit; Mrs. 
Joyce Haskins, Kirkland West 
Parents Association; R. Wil- 
liams, Kirkland District Board 
of Education; D. McDougall, 
Kirkland District Roman Cath- 
olic Separate School Board; G. 
Guindon, Richelieu Club; A. 
King, Jones & Laughlin Mining 
Co. and Kirkland & Larder Safe- 
ty Group; F. Scally, Kirkland 
Works Department, Knights of 
Columbus, Canadian-Irish Club; 
K. McLellan, McLellan Trans- 
portation Co.; Bob McLellan, 
McLellan Transportation Co.; R. 
C. Pfeiffer, Accident Prevention 
Organizer, Ontario Department 
of Transport, Sudbury. ° 


Could YOU Pass? 


To help both beginning and experienced drivers assess 
their knowledge of the rules of the road, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport publishes a booklet giving questions and 
answers on Ontario’s traffic laws and safe driving practices. 
Copies of the booklet are distributed free, on request. 


The latest edition is just off the press. One of the changes 
is a separate section on traffic signs, including the new symbol 


signs, introduced recently in this province. 


A page from the booklet is reproduced below, to give 
you a chance to test your knowledge. If you’re not sure of 
the answers, you can check by turning the page upside down. 


ONTARIO’S NEW SYMBOL TRAFFIC SIGNS 


Twelve of Ontario’s new symbol traffic signs are 


shown below. 


At the bottom of the page are descriptions of 
the meanings of the 12 signs. Place the number 
of the correct description in the box beside each 


of the signs. 


March, 1969 
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March, 1969 


Edward M. Blake was recently 
appointed accident prevention 
organizer with the highway 
safety branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport. Mr. Blake 
will be working in the west 
central Ontario area. His dis- 
trict includes the area west of 
Yonge Street to the Niagara 
Peninsula. Prior to joining the 
department, Ed served with 
the Royal Canadian Army Serv- 
ice Corps from 1943 to 1969. 
At the time of his discharge, 
he held the rank of Captain. 


Reid Forsee 
Memorial Film 


A new film entitled, “Reid 
Forsee Memorial Film”, is now 
available. It outlines the variety 
of activities carried out by the 
Oakville Safety Council through- 
out the year and would be of 
interest to any community 
safety council, or group wishing 
to form a safety council in their 
area. 

The film is dedicated to the 
late Reid Forsee, Oakville Safety 
Council Chairman and C.B.C.’s 
Safety Clinic producer. 

Only a limited quantity of 
orints are available, but anyone 
wishing a loan of this film 
should write to: Ontario Depart- 
jment of Transport, Highway 
{Safety Branch, Room 358, Fer- 
zuson_ Block, Queen’s Park, 


| Coming events 


April 21-22 — Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association 
Annual Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

May 4-7—Canada Safety Coun- 
cil Annual Conference, Cha- 
_ teau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 
une 9-12—Ontario Traffic Con- 
ference Annual Convention, 
Royal Edward Hotel, Fort 
_ William. 
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Burlington Safety Council Wins 
Ontario Community Safety Award 


The Burlington Safety Coun- 
cil’s comprehensive program, 
covering a wide field of safety 
activities, won top honours in 
the 1968 Ontario Community 
Safety Awards. 


The Kingston Safety Council 
took the second award and 
third spot was won by the 
Prince Charles Home and School 
Association of Windsor. 


These were some of the high- 
lights of the Burlington pro- 
gram: 

. developed Safety Week, 
which involved such major 
projects as a parade, exhib- 
itions, displays and _ other 
activities. 

. a drown-proofing demonstra- 
tion. 

. Sponsored the Elmer the 
Safety Elephant program and 
the school safety patrols and 
entertained 500 patrollers 
from 30 schools at a picnic. 

. co-operated with the Kinette 
Club on promotion of the 
Ontario Safety League Baby- 
sitting Course. 

. organized a safety check pro- 
gram with local service sta- 
tions. 

. helped to form a motorcycle 
club. 


. Organized a water safety 
program in co- operation 
with the Burlington Recrea- 
tion Department and _ the 
Board of Education. This 
program provided instruc- 
tion in public pools for more 
than 3,000 students from 
grades 4 and 5S. 


Judges for the 1968 awards 
were Mrs, Bess Wares, adver- 
tising specialist with the Ontario 
Department of Transport in 
Toronto, and Arch Bryce of 
Oakville, executive director 
emeritus of the Canada Safety 
Council. 


The Ontario Safety League 
held a special luncheon in Bur- 
lington, March 12, to honour 
the winners. Awards were pre- 
sented at the luncheon by 
League vice-president W. R. 
Fleming, vice-president, sales, 
International Harvester Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd. 


The Burlington Safety Coun- 
cil is now eligible to compete 
with winners from the other 
provinces for the 1968 Carol 
Lane Awards. Both programs 
. . . the Ontario Community 
Safety Awards and the Carol 
Lane Awards . . . are operated 
under a grant from Shell Can- 
ada Limited. e 


To commemorate a five-year accident-free record at Our Lady 
of Lourdes School in Sault Ste. Marie, Mrs. Glorya Nanne, 
public relations officer of the Sault Safety Council presents 
a plaque to two Grade 8 students. Accepting the plaque for 
the school are Alan Belsito and Jackie Lederer. The engraved 
plaque was provided by the local Kiwanis Club. 


SIGNALS REQUIRED 


A bicycle is a vehicle under 
the Ontario Highway Traffic 
Act and its rider must obey all 
the rules of the road which con- 
cern vehicles. 

One thing a cyclist is required 
to do is to signal his intention 
to stop or to turn to the left or 
right. Correct signals should be 
given well in advance and in 
such a way as to be plainly 
visible to other drivers. 

These are the correct stop 
and turn signals. 


Right Turn 


Left Turn 


To make a left turn in light 
traffic, check traffic behind you. 
If all is clear, signal left turn 
and pull over close to the centre 
line. Check traffic ahead and 
on both sides. If all is clear, 
make your turn. 

To make a left turn in heavy 
traffic, at busy intersections, 
stop at the curb, get off your 
bike and walk it straight across 
on the right-hand side. When 
traffic is clear, push your bike 
across the other road. At stop 
lights, walk your bike across 
only on the green light. 
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Against the backdrop of the Quebec Winter Carnival ice palace, 


Ontario delegates to the All Canada Youth Council semi-annual 
meeting take time out to see the carnival sights in Quebec City. 
The Council is a body of youthful drivers formed by the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada to promote safe driving among the 
young. From left to right are: Avril Ruffell, 15 Acland Crescent, 
West Hill; Bob Schippanoski, 6 Huron Avenue, Kitchener; Shirley 
Van Nuland, 2329 Hixon Street, Oakville; Peter Woolford, 
1181 Pinegrove Road, Oakville; Mary Kenny, 908 Curry Street, 


Windsor; Bob Ruffell, 
president of the ACYC. 


15 Acland Crescent, West Hill, new 


Ontario Searching for Solutions 
To Urban Transportation Problems 


The Government of Ontario 
is moving ahead in the search 
for new long-range solutions to 
the problems of transportation 
in urban areas. 

Transport Minister Irwin Has- 
kett re-stated this policy in Feb- 
ruary in an address to the First 
Canadian Urban Transportation 
Conference. This three-day meet- 
ing in Toronto was organized 
by the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities and 
was attended by planning spe- 
cialists and municipal represent- 
atives from across Canada. 

Mr. Haskett said Ontario was 
in the midst of the task of 
translating theory into action in 
meeting the challenges of mod- 
ern urban growth, including 
those of transportation. 

He said the human element 
is the dominant factor. 

“We can talk of time, of con- 
venience, of expense, and so 
on,” he said. “What many of 
these factors add up to, in hu- 
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man terms, is choice. If there 
is inadequate transportation in 
an urban community, or in a 
region which includes both ur- 
ban and non-urban areas, then 
there also is inadequate choice 
for individual families as to 
where they can live and how 
they can live. 

“Solutions must be found in 
the interest of providing reason- 
able choices for urban people 
in the pursuit of a good and 
satisfying life.” 

He added that the final de- 
cision for urban transportation 
plans is up to the people in 
their role as voters and tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Haskett noted that the 
Province’s new policy of estab- 
lishing regional governments will 
be “most useful” in preparing 
the way for administration of 
the kind of modern transporta- 
tion system that can meet the 
needs of people in urban 
areas. e 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


Crusader Club Teaches Youngsters 
How to Handle Their Bikes Safely 


The bicycle season is here 
again! 

To travel safely through traf- 
fic, young cyclists need to know 
the same rules of the road that 
car drivers are required to 
know. They must be skilful at 
handling their bikes and know 
the importance of keeping them 
in a safe condition. 


If you have young cyclists in 
your family, you may already 
be familiar with the Crusader 
Cycle Clubs. These clubs were 
started by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport to promote 
safe cycling. 

All you need to start a club 
is a volunteer instructor and a 
few neighborhood children. The 
club can be as small or as large 
as you have the time and energy 
to make it. But small or large, 
every child you encourage to 
take the course will be a safer 
cyclist and, later, a _ better 
motorist. 


QUERIES from 


QUESTION: Why isn’t the slow 
moving vehicle sign required 
on all slow-moving vehicles? 


ANSWER: The amendment to 
the Highway Traffic Act last 
year, requiring farm tractors 
and self-propelled farm im- 
plements, and any vehicle 
drawn on a highway by them, 
to carry a slow moving sign 
when operating on a highway, 
was done as a first step. 
When more experience is 
gained with respect to the use 
of these signs, the Transport 
Department will be in a bet- 
ter position to judge whether 
other types of slow-moving 
vehicles should be required 
to carry these signs also. 


QUESTION: Is it the respon- 
sibility of the Transport De- 
partment to notify a driver 
when his licence is about to 
expire? 

ANSWER: No. It is the respon- 
sibility of the individual to 
make sure he renews his 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 


the Workshops 


The Transport Department 
will supply free materials .. . 
an instructor’s manual, announ- 
cement poster, nine instruction 
posters, bicycle safety check 
lists, leaflets, tests and score 
sheets, book marks, lapel pins 
and membership cards. 


The course consists of three 
indoor instruction meetings to _ 
teach the youngsters manual 
signals, traffic signs, lane mark- 
ings and the rules of the road. 


Examinations to test the cy- 
clists’ skills are conducted after 
the cycles are inspected and 
safety checked. Youngsters pass- 
ing the course earn a member- 
ship card, a pin and the priv- 
ilege of the title, “Knight Rider”. 


If you would like more in- 
formation about the course, just 
write to: Ontario Department 
of Transport, Highway Safety 
Branch, Ferguson Block, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto 5. e 


driver’s licence before expiry 
date. We do send notices of 
renewal applications but this 
is a service only .. . the onus 
to renew is still on the driver | 
himself. . 


QUESTION: If I’m involved in 
an accident with an uninsured 
driver who denies his liability 
and I have to sue him, will it 
take long to bring my case 
to trial? 


ANSWER: It depends on many 
things including the complex- 
ities of the case. Your solic-_ 
itor, if he is experienced in 
the operation of the Motor 
Vehicle Accident Claims Act, 
is the best person to tell you 

how long it should take to- 

bring your case to trial. The 
important thing is for you to 
instruct your lawyer imme-_ 
diately and to request that he | 
proceed promptly with your 
claim and make contact with 
the Motor Vehicle Accident 
Claims Fund. ° 


) 
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Legislation to increase the 
laximum payable from the 
Motor Vehicle Accident Claims 
‘und, has been introduced by 
fon. Irwin Haskett, Ontario’s 
finister of Transport. The new 
»gislation, which becomes effec- 
ve on September 1, 1969, will 
ermit payments out of the fund 
p to a total of $50,000 for 
amages caused by any one col- 
sion, in Ontario, involving an 
ninsured motor vehicle. The 
resent maximum is $35,000. 
The Motor Vehicle Accident 
laims Fund is a special finan- 
al reserve established by the 
ntario Government to make 
ayments within specified lim- 
3 to victims of uninsured mo- 
irists and hit and run drivers. 
“The increase to $50,000 rec- 
mizes the general rise in costs 
ce the $35,000 limit was set 
| 1962,” Mr. Haskett said. “It 
in keeping with our policy of 
aintaining the position of the 
and as a thoroughly effective 
ethod of providing compensa- 
on for the innocent victims of 
lisions that are caused by an 
insured vehicle.” 

“To be consistent with our 
ans for this increase, I asked 


Up to $50,000 for 
Victims of Uninsured 


“May I see 
your licence 
please... 


77 


the Minister of Financial and 
Commercial Affairs to consider 
a corresponding amendment to 
the Insurance Act. That amend- 
ment was introduced last week, 
providing for an increase to 
$50,000 in the minimum public 
liability coverage in automobile 
insurance policies.” 

The Fund is self-sustaining. 
Owners of motor vehicles unable 
to provide proof of valid insur- 
ance coverage, must pay a $25 
uninsured motor vehicle fee. 
These fees, plus one dollar paid 
by each driver in the Province, 
go into the special reserve. It 
does not provide any insurance 
and the uninsured motorist must 
repay all sums paid out on his 
behalf. Until he has filed proof 
of financial responsibility and 
made arrangements for repay- 
ment in full or by installments, 
his vehicle permit and driver’s 
licence are suspended. 

A brochure containing infor- 
mation about the fund is avail- 
able on request from the Direc- 
tor of Claims, Motor Vehicle 
Accident Claims Fund, Ontario 
Department of Transport, Fer- 
guson Block, Queen’s Park, 
Toronto 5. ° 
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Stronger Penalties for 
Traffic Offenders Proposed 


A stronger system of deterrents for traffic offenders has 
been proposed by Transport Minister Hon. Irwin Haskett as 
a means of achieving greater highway safety. 


Speaking to the legislature on 
March 31, Mr. Haskett outlined 
the changes to the present sys- 
tem which would be effected by 
a new bill introduced to amend 
the Highway Traffic Act. Pro- 
posed amendments would in- 
clude: 


— A sliding scale of fines for 
speeding convictions, with 
fines ranging from $2 to $5 
for each mile per hour over 
the maximum speed limit, 
so that convictions for ex- 
treme speeding could result 
in much more severe penal- 
ties. 

— A minimum fine of $100 
instead of the present $10 
on conviction for careless 
driving, with the maximum 
remaining at $500. The 
amendment will increase the 
discretionary jail term from 
three months to six and will 
provide that this may be in 
addition to, not instead of 
the fine. 

— A new requirement that a 
driver must identify himself 
at the demand of a police 
officer. 

—- The addition of two offences 
for which police may arrest 
without a warrant: failure to 
remain at the scene of a col- 
lision, and failure of a driver 
to properly identify himself 
to a police officer. 

— Elimination of power of ar- 
rest for three other offences 
which concern the position 
of licence plates on vehicles, 
notification of change in 
vehicle ownership, and noti- 
fication of change of ad- 
dress. 

— Heavier penalties for failure 
to remain at the scene of a 
collision, racing on public 
roadways and operating a 
motor vehicle while the veh- 
icle permit is under suspen- 
sion. 


— Coupled with the general 
revision of penalties, elim- 
ination of the existing prin- 
ciple of different penalties 
for second and subsequent 
offences. This provision was 
rarely used in court because 
of procedural complications. 

— A sliding scale of fines for 
the overloading of commer- 
cial vehicles. Department of 
Transport studies have shown 
that in many cases the pres- 
ent fines of up to $50 are 
too low to be a deterrent 
and do not come close to 
offsetting the economic ad- 
vantage of exceeding the 
legal limits for loads. By the 
new fine scale, penalties for 
overloading could in ex- 
treme cases amount to thous- 
ands of dollars. 


“I am confident that the 
people of Ontario in 1969 re- 
cognize the urgency of solutions 
to the toll of collisions,” said 
Mr. Haskett on introducing the 
new bill. “If we really want 
safety, we have to be willing to 
accept the price of personal re- 
sponsibility and restraint. If 
we're not willing to pay that 
price, then we are endorsing 
Russian roulette on the highway 
and we’re just giving lip-service 
to safety.” 

Pointing to 1968 statistics 
which showed that 1,586 people 
were killed on Ontario roads 
last year, Mr. Haskett said that 
the most common error in driver 
judgement involved in the major- 
ity of these cases was excessive 
speed. 

Major effect of the new 
amendments will be a crack- 
down on drivers who exceed the 
maximum speed limits. “The 
new amendments,” said Mr. 
Haskett, “are not a total solu- 
tion, but they should play an 
important part in the achieve- 
ment of greater safety.” ® 
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Car Insurance Companies 
Aim Safety Work at Teens 


Since the early 1950's, the 
automobile insurance industry 
in Canada has been making pre- 
vention as well as protection 
their business, doing some excel- 
lent work in the field of traffic 
safety. 

Their major efforts have con- 
centrated on combating the high 
incidence of traffic accidents 
among young drivers. Toward 
this end, they have fostered and 
encouraged driver instruction in 
high schools across Canada. 

For the past eight years, the 
Insurance Bureau of Canada, 
formerly the All Canada Insur- 
ance Federation, an organization 
of over 200 general insurance 
companies, has given generous 
grants to the Canada Safety 
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bursary to each teacher, the 
master instructor’s fee, rental of 
premises, the cost of text books 
and other related material, and 
all other administrative costs. 

The teacher preparation course 
is standardized across Canada. 
[t consists of a two-week sem- 
inar divided equally between 
theory and practice—SO percent 
of the time is spent in in-car 
instruction. The basic text used 
is the same one with which 
teachers will instruct their stu- 
dents. A master instructor gives 
classroom instruction in_ the 
principles of good driving and 
One in-car instructor is allocated 
to every six candidates. 

During the course, candidates 
have the opportunity of listen- 
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IBC secretary Jack Humphrey (L) and general manager Wes 
Owens look over the main text for the driver instruction course, 
“Sportsmanlike Driving’, which is supplied to ali students in 
approved courses in Ontario by the Department of Transport. 


Council for the training of 
teachers to instruct high school 
students in the principles of 
good driving. 

These grants, divided among 
provincial safety leagues, coun- 
cils and government agencies, 
have paid the full cost of train- 
ing over 1400 teachers for safe 
driving instruction. In Ontario 
alone, about 200 teachers gradu- 
ated from the IBC-sponsored 
Ontario Safety League courses 
held at London, Ottawa and 
Toronto last year. Over 450 
from the whole of Canada re- 
ceived their teaching certificate 
for driver instruction in 1969. 

IBC grants to the Canada 
Safety Council now total about 
$75,000 a year. Sponsorship 
per teacher costs $125. With 
this amount the OSL pays a 


ing to the experts. Insurance 
specialists, representatives from 
enforcement agencies, are 
brought in to give more detailed 
information on specialized areas 
to the teachers. 

A daily test assesses the pro- 
gress of the candidates. Those 
who successfully pass the course 
receive two certificates — one 
co-signed by the Department of 
Education and the Department 
of Transport, which authorizes 
the recipient as a driver educa- 
tion instructor, and one from the 
Insurance Bureau of Canada. 

“In preventative work, you 
can’t tell what you have done,” 
says Jack Humphrey, IBC sec- 
retary. “But the biggest prob- 
lem we have in our business is 
the young driver. We believe the 
best way of overcoming this 


Back at school again, teachers in the Ontario Safety League 
summer course in principles of driver education, held at Ryerson 
Polytechnical, test their night vision behind the black curtain. 


problem is by proper informa- 
tion and education.” 


When the IBC sponsored the 
first principles of driving instruc- 
tion course, in 1960, there were 
only 37 participants. Instructors 
had to be imported from the 
United States. 


Now, teacher instruction in 
driver education in Canada is a 
well-developed program, with 
its own Canadian-trained in- 
structors and supplementary re- 
fresher programs specially de- 
signed to help graduates. 


To qualify for the program, 
a teacher must present certifi- 
cation from his school stating 
either that driver instruction is 
being taught within the school 
or that the high school is think- 
ing of instituting a driver instruc- 
tion course. Upon graduation 


“Steady now . . 


. "’ A teacher at the OSL course concentrates 
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from the driver instruction 
course, the teacher can make 
extra money on an hourly basis 
as a qualified instructor. Nearly 
all specially - equipped driver 
training cars used by the teach- 
ers are donated by Canadian 
automobile manufacturers. 

The Insurance Bureau is 
pleased with the response to 
the program, and the steadily 
increasing number of Canadian 
high schools offering driver ed- 
ucation. “It’s good public rela- 
tions,” says Mr. Humphrey, “in 
the sense that it is doing good.” 
To encourage student participa- 
tion in accredited driving pro- 
grams, most automobile insur- 
ance companies also offer a ten 
percent discount on insurance 
premiums to students who suc- 
cessfully complete a safe driving 
course. e 


hard on lining up the three cars on a depth-perception tester. 
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Prince Edward 


Prince Edward county will 
soon join other districts in Ont- 
ario in instituting a bus safety 
patrol system for elementary 
school children. 

The county Board of Educa- 
|tion gave its ‘approval to the 
new safety measure, which will 
use student patrollers to assist 
bus drivers in transporting school 
children. Senior students, chosen 
from grades seven and eight, 
will be trained by the O.P.P. for 
their special duties. 


AULT STE. MARIE—A pint- 
ized town called ‘“Safetyville” 
}s} expected to give pre-schoolers 
1 this city a good introduction 
}> the principles of pedestrian 
afety. Constructed as a project 
f the Sault Safety Council, 
afetyville will boast a home 
ad school built on a little- 
eople scale, and will have 
‘reets, sidewalks, cars, marked 
itersections, traffic signals and 
‘gns. It will be set up in school 
uditoriums on Saturday morn- 
gs for demonstrations by the 
ity police department. 
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These include assisting child- 
ren off the bus and across roads, 
supervising seating, checking 
lights on the school vehicle and 
keeping order among the stu- 
dents. Patrollers will take their 
positions at the back and front 
of the bus. The “patrol pupils” 
will wear special belts as badges 
of office. 


The value of this safety mea- 
sure was stressed at the Board 
of Education meeting by O.P.P. 
Constable D. Watt, who stated 
that in the Picton area the po- 
lice had apprehended three 
drivers in 40 mile zones cutting 
children off as they crossed the 
road from their buses. 


— Owen Sound Sun Times 


i?lmer the Safety Elephant had a first birthday in Owen Sound 
yn March 11, and thousands of his young friends in the city’s 
junior grades helped him to celebrate. Here grade two students 
t Victoria School, Owen Sound, display a make-believe ‘‘cake’’, 
‘onstructed specially for the birthday festivities. 


BROCKVILLE — Brockville 
police are now the proud pos- 
sessors of a new Safety patrol 
station wagon, the generous gift 
of the Lion’s Club of this city. 
The new vehicle will be used in 
aiding the school safety patrols 
and as part of a continuous 
safety program. At the same 
time it will release a_ police 
cruiser for regular patrolling 
duties. 


GRAVENHURST—Elementary 
school students at Muskoka 
Township School are getting 
early practice in the rules of the 
road with a traffic situation 
simulator used for instruction by 
the O.P.P. Model cars are set 
up in dangerous or illegal situ- 
ations and the students make a 
game of correcting the mistakes. 


General Radio Service in Gana 


woods “ 

noque — Gordon Blue demon- 
strates General Radio Service equipment to other Thousand 
Island C.B.’s. Back to front: Barry Martin, Doug Phelan, Gep 
Drinka. 


“C.B.s" Save Lives 


In Gananoque and many other 
areas of Ontario, the police 
seem to have almost a sixth 
sense for danger. Whether it’s 
an impaired driver, a fire or a 
highway collision, they’re often 
on the scene in minutes to cope 
with an emergency situation. 
Who tells them? 

Chances are it’s a member 
of the G.R.S., General Radio 
Service, known throughout Can- 
ada and the United States as 
“C.B.” or Citizens’ Band Oper- 
ators. There are thousands of 
them in Canada, and in the 
past their safety-minded work 
has helped to avert more than 
a few near-tragedies. 


Communicating from _ their 


radio-equipped cars or vans, 
they maintain contact with one 
or more of many thousand base 
Stations scattered across the 
States and Canada. A “10-33” 
emergency message can be re- 
layed in seconds to the proper 
authorities by telephone. 

Many forms of appreciation 
have been expressed by public 
agencies and civic groups where 
“C.B.” operators and equipment 
are available. G.R.S. members 
also offer their services in other 
ways. The base stations can 
handle assistance calls, inquiries 
and sometimes just a friendly 
greeting to a tourist or business- 
man who happens to be passing 
through town. @ 


Super Driver Course 
Centre for Sarnia 


The town of Sarnia, Ontario, 
will boast a superbly equipped 
permanent driver instruction 
centre when the new Alexander 
MacKenzie Secondary School 
completes construction. 


Driver instruction students 
will undergo a four-phase train- 
ing program which includes in- 
class instruction, practice on the 
two school driver - simulators, 
driving experience on the 500’ 
by 200’ school driving range, 
and on the road. 


The Sarnia Safety Council 
has put up two $50 bonds to 


be awarded to students _ for 
excellence in the safe-driving 
course. 


Major projects this year for 
the Sarnia Safety Council have 
been child and traffic safety and 
the promotion of driver training. 


In the annual SSC report, de- 
livered to a _ general council 
meeting on Feb. 13, members 
were congratulated on their ex- 
tensive child safety program. 
The year’s work was highlight- 
ed by the success of the safety 
patrol program and the bicycle 
rodeos held in both Sarnia and 
Point Edward. 


The Sarnia bicycle rodeo, held 
last August, attracted so many 
participants that it was recom- 
mended in the future it consist 
of a junior and senior division. 


The child safety committee of 
SSC also assisted in giving talks 
and showing films to cubs, 
scouts and in the elementary 
school safety education program, 
with lectures or film showings 
to over 10,000 children in the 
Sarnia area. e 
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SAFE DRIVING RECORD COVERING 25 YEARS — At an investi- 


ture ceremony in Toronto on March 31, Minister of Transport 
Irwin Haskett presented Ontario Safety League trophies to 14 
commercial drivers who had attained a record 25 years of 
accident-free driving. Armand Marchand, (R), a tractor-trailer 
driver with Chrysler Canada Ltd., receives his award from Mr. 
Haskett while OSL President G. A. Lacy looks on. 


Let’s Get Rid of 


The Word “‘Accident”’... 


In the interests of developing 
a common-sense attitude toward 
traffic safety, Hon. Irwin Has- 
kett, Minister of Transport, has 
called for an end to the use of 
the word “accident”. 

“Collisions” is a more mean- 
ingful word, he said as he 
tabled a report in the Legislature 
on 1968 collisions in Ontario, 
and it places the responsibility 
directly where it belongs—not 
on fate, but on the carelessness 
and irresponsibility of individual 
drivers. 

The most common cause of 
the 1,586 deaths on Ontario 
roads last year, according to the 
report, was, “speed too fast for 
road or traffic conditions”, 
accounting for about 13  per- 
cent of the total. Inattentive 
driving was the second major 
factor, causing 11 percent of all 
deaths. 


| Coming events | 


May 4-7 — Canada Safety 
Council First Annual Confer- 
ence, Chateau Laurier Hotel, 
Ottawa. 

June 9-12 — Ontario Traffic 
Conference Annual Conven- 
tion, Royal Edward Hotel, 
Fort William. 


reference to the Department of Transport except where credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should 
write Ontario Traffic Safety, Highway Safety Branch, Department of Transport, Room 352, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 5. } 


The 1968 figures graphically 
illustrated the case against drink- 
ing and driving, as 23.7 percent 
of 1,944 drivers involved in fatal 
collisions had been drinking or 
had impaired ability. This con- 
trasts with the fact that of 
259,822 drivers involved in all 
types of collisions, only 7.9 
percent had ability impaired or 
had been drinking. 

In the report, the most sig- 
nificant decrease in fatal col- 
lisions was among motorcycle 
drivers — down 16.7 percent. 
Tighter licencing procedures, 
the use of crash helmets, are 
believed to have affected this 
accident rate. 


Fatal collisions occurred 
most frequently on Saturdays 
and 48 per cent of all traffic 
fatalities occurred between 6 
p.m. and Sunday midnight. No- 
vember, December and January 
were the worst driving months, 
with the total collisions rising 
substantially over the same 
months of 1967. Pedestrian fa- 
talities dropped by 14.5 percent 
over last year. 

The 1968 Highway Traffic 
Collisions report is now ayvail- 
able upon request from the 
Highway Safety Branch of the 
Department of Transport. e 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 
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Safety Advances Due 
To Changing Attitudes 


“Tough” safety measures and 
changing public attitudes toward 
the irresponsible driver have 
contributed substantially to pro- 
gress in the field of traffic 
safety in Canada in the past 
three years, Hon. Irwin Haskett 
told the Ottawa Insurance 
Agents’ Association last March 
26. 


“The weight of public sup- 
port seems to be swinging from 
an exaggerated emphasis on the 
convenience of the driver to a 
concern for protecting the pub- 
like.” 

“But more change is neces- 
sary,” he said. “People don’t 
take safety seriously. We are 
not going to get a real break- 
through in achieving a greater 
level of safety until more peo- 
ple show more respect for the 
laws of traffic.” 


Pointing out the measures 
which have been taken to pro- 
tect the public against danger- 
ous drivers, Mr. Haskett said 
that licence suspensions will take 
one out of every 70 drivers off 
the road this year. 


In Ontario, a province with 
some 3,000,000 drivers, close to 
50,000 licences are suspended 
yearly. Suspensions are imposed 
by the courts for convictions of 
impaired driving or certain other 
driving charges; as part of pen- 
alties; requirements for financial 
responsibility or failure to pay 
claims or judgements; under the 
Demerit Point System and Sec- 
tion 25 of the Highway Traffic 
Act. 


While most of these suspen- 
sions are for a specified period, 
said Mr. Haskett, licences can 
be and often are taken away for 
life. 

Unless the suspended driver 
shows radically improved driv- 
ing habits, his licence may be 
indefinitely suspended. 


“Acting under this authority, 
the Registrar suspends in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 licences 
in a year’, said Mr. Haskett. 


Attitudes toward bad drivers 
must change, he emphasized. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat McDermott, editor. 


“|. . Very often more sympathy 
is extended to the offender, the 
person who has caused the col- 
lision than to the victim.” 


In a very real sense, traffic 
offenders can be _ considered 
criminals, said Mr. Haskett. 
“The deaths, injuries and suffer- 
ing that result from traffic col- 
lisions could be compared in 
magnitude and seriousness with 
the results of almost any other 
kind of offence—theft, fraud 
or wounding.” 


Driving a car, Mr. Haskett 
said, is a privilege rather than a 
right. “It is important that we 
realize this principle of privi- 
lege applies to everybody. There 
are no exceptions . . . . many 
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drivers say they subscribe to this 
theory but really don’t; as far 
as they are concerned, driving is 
a privilege for somebody else, 
but for them it’s a right.” e 


Time to 
Re- Tire! 


Studded tires usually 
make short work of ice and 
snow. They also make a 
good bite into bare road- 
ways when winter dis- 
appears. 


That’s why you are ask- 
ed to re-tire your car by 
April 30. If you have stud- 
ed tires on your car, replace 
them with regular tires by 
this date. Don’t forget... 
it’s illegal to drive a car 
equipped with studded tires 
after April 30. 

Snow tires should also be 
replaced in spring. The 
thickness of a snow tire 
tread generates heat, mak- 
ing it a less safe tire for 
use in warmer weather. 


TRANSPORS 


Ailford, Michigan. 


Seat belts have been standard 
quipment on new cars made on 
us continent for some years 
ow. But the Canadian public, 
n the whole, has not kept pace 
ith these new safety advances. 


The majority of fatal acci- 
ents still find both passengers 
ad drivers sitting on their seat 
elts. 


Only one person out of every 

ve regularly uses a seat belt. 
his is in spite of well-publicized 
gures which show that an 
stimated 50 per cent of fatal- 
ies could have been avoided 
ith the use of seat belts. 


Ontario’s high toll of traffic 
zath and injury should fore- 
arn everyone to take the sim- 
e safety precaution of fasten- 
ig a seat belt—even when 
aking short trips. Figures prove 
at the majority of all colli- 
ons occur less than 25 miles 
om home. Even in low-speed 
jllisions, seat belts are a pre- 
jution against minor injuries, 
its and bruises. 


Now, with the introduction of 
‘ioulder belts as part of stan- 
urd car equipment in January 
268, motorists have a greater 
lance of escaping death or seri- 
4S injury in the event of even 
-gh-speed collisions. 

i 


\{ dummy on an impact sled simulates a 
vithout seat belts, at General Motor’s proving grounds in 
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Greater Use Of 
Seat Belts Urged 


Seat belts, improperly worn, 
can cause injuries to internal 
organs or bruising. They should 
be worn low, around the pelvic 
area. While this will retain the 
driver or passenger in his seat, 
in the event of an impact he 
may still bend over, striking his 
head against projections of the 
car. 

Shoulder belts remove this 
danger. The combination of the 
two restraints also insure good 
driving posture and thus relieve 
driver fatigue. 

Children over 30 Ibs. in 
weight can use seat belts. A 
variety of safety seats are avail- 
able for the protection of young- 
er children who ride as passen- 
gers in the car, and may be 


obtained as additional safety 
features from car dealers. 
When a man of average 


weight is involved in a collision 
at only 30 miles per hour, he 
subjects the belt to a force of 
over 22 tons. This is why seat 
belts must be replaced after a 
collision. Those that are three 
years old should also be replac- 
ed as insurance against failure. 

To promote the general use of 
seat belts in Ontario, the De- 
partment of Transport plans a 
special seat belt campaign in 
June. O) 


“‘crash’”’ at 45 m.p.h. 


In view of the disproportion- 
ate increase in bicyclist fatalities 
in Ontario last year, the Depart- 
ment of Transport is instituting 
a new bicycle safety program 
aimed at elementary school chil- 
dren, 

The number of persons killed 
while riding a bicycle on Ontario 
roads more than doubled last 
year, with 47 fatalities as com- 
pared to 22 in 1967. Reportable 
injuries were also up, increasing 
by over 13 per cent. Most of 
those killed and injured in colli- 
sions were male, with the great- 
est concentration in ages 9 to 14. 

The new safety program, soon 
to be made available to the 
public, will offer colorful wall 
posters, pamphlets and _ book 
covers, stressing all aspects of 
bicycle safety. 

A film strip is also being pro- 
duced for use in bicycle safety 
instruction. Titled, “Fun on 
Wheels”, it uses two scripts— 
one designed for children in 
grades one to five, the other 


New Program For 
Bicycle Safety 


for students in the higher grades. 
Cartoon characters will illus- 
trate safe bicycle driving tactics 
as well as common errors. 


A letter offering the full 
range of the program will be 
sent out to Ontario’s 6,000 ele- 
mentary schools, and these mate- 
rials are available to the general 
public as well. 


The Department of Transport 
also sponsors Crusader Cycle 
Clubs across the province and 
provides free materials for adults 
interested in teaching young 
people the rules of safe cycling. 
To navigate safely through ur- 
ban traffic, young cyclists must 
know the same rules of the road 
that car drivers are required to 
know. 


For further information on 
the new bicycle safety program 
or on the Crusader Cycle Clubs, 
write to: The Highway Safety 
Branch, Department of Trans- 
port, Ferguson Block, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Toronto 182. 


A new bicycle safety film-strip, ‘Fun on Wheels”, will use 
cartoon characters to illustrate safe and unsafe practices for 


young cyclists. Two scripts, 


one for children in grade five to 


eight, and one for the lower grades, will be provided with this 


safety film feature. 
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Traffic Safety 
Project Wins 
First Prize 


Community involvement in a 
traffic safety project won top 
honours in the Carol Lane Safety 
Awards for the Churchville 
Women’s Institute from Nova 
Scotia. 

Members of the _ institute, 
recognizing the hazards in a 
bad bend in the road at which 
five people had been killed in 
recent years, took the necessary 
steps to publicize the hazards 
and got action... the bend was 
straightened out. 

Another Women’s Institute, 
the Sooke and North Sooke 


WI, British Columbia, placed 
second, for a general safety 
program involving community 
effort. 

In the third spot was the 
Reston 4-H Beef Club, from 
Reston, Manitoba, which car- 


ried out a gun-handling course 
for young people in the rural 
community. 


The awards were presented at 


a luncheon in the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, this 
month, given by the Canada 


Safety Council and sponsored 
by Shell Canada Limited. Mr. 
A. G. Seager, manager of the 
eastern marketing region for 
Shell, presented the awards. 


Mrs. Hugh Stewart accepted 
the top award of $250 and the 
bronze statuette for the Church- 
ville Women’s Institute. The 
group will have the statuette for 
a year, when it will be passed on 
to next year’s winner. In addi- 
tion, the group receives a plaque 
to keep. 


Second-place winners received 
a plaque and $150. Mrs. Alan 
W. Smith accepted the award 
on behalf of the Sooke and 
North Sooke Women’s Institute. 
This group also won second 
place in the award program the 
previous year. 


A plaque and $75 for the 
third-place award were accepted 
by Gordon Forsyth of the Res- 
ton 4-H Beef Club, Reston, 
Manitoba. 


To encourage organizations 
to conduct safety projects, Shell 
Canada Limited provides three 
Community Safety Awards in 
each province annually. The 
first place winner from each 
province automatically becomes 
a contender for one of the three 
national Carol Lane _ Safety 
Awards. e 


Carol Lane Awards were presented to representatives of three 
winning groups at a luncheon held in the Chateau Laurier Hotel 


this month. Accepting the awards are, left to right, Gordon 
Forsyth, representing the Reston 4-H Beef Club, Reston, Mani- 
toba (third-place winner); Mrs. Alan W. Smith, Sooke and 
North Sooke Women’s Institute, British Columbia (second-place 
winner), and Mrs. Hugh Stewart, representing the first-place 
winners, Churchville Women’s Institute, Nova Scotia. Presenting 
the awards, on the right, is A. G. Seager, manager of the 
eastern marketing region, Shell Canada Limited, Montreal. 


Brantford Tops List of Cities 
For Fatal Accident Reductions 


Brantford, Ontario, led the list of six Canadian cities in the 
special merit rating awards presented by the Canada Safety Council 
to cities with populations of 40,000 or more showing the greatest 
reduction in fatal accidents per 10,000 population during 1968, 
compared with 1967. Three of these awards came to Ontario. 

In order of merit, the six cities receiving the awards were: 
Brantford; District of Coquitlam, B.C.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; 
Port Arthur, Ontario; Moncton, N.B.; and Victoria, B.C. 

Another feature of the Council’s program to encourage traffic 
safety in communities, is the presentation of special awards to 
towns and cities with no fatalities on their streets throughout the 
previous calendar year. 

This year, 28 Ontario communities qualified. 

Three of the 11 cities with populations of 20,000 or more 
which completed 1968 without a traffic fatality were in Ontario 

. St. Thomas, Timmins and Vanier City. 

Of the 29 communities with populations between 10,000 and 
20,000 which qualified, seven were in Ontario. They were Cobourg, 
Georgetown, Kapuskasing, Kenora, Owen Sound, Pembroke and 
Preston. 

Eighteen Ontario communities with populations between 5,000 
and 10,000 also received awards for no fatalities in 1968. These 
communities were Arnprior, Bowmanville, Collingwood, Deep 
River, Dunnville, Espanola, Gananoque, Grimsby, Hespeler, New 
Liskeard, Orangeville, Parry Sound, Perth, Picton, Port Credit, 
Smiths Falls, Stoney Creek, and Strathroy. ° 


Pedestrian Deaths 
Up in Summer Months 


The number of pedestrian 
fatalities went down in Ontario 
last year. 

But there were still 336 too 
many. 

In 1968, 170 pedestrians were 
killed in urban mishaps, while 
166 were fatally hit on rural 
roadways. 

The major pedestrian action 
leading to fatal collisions was 
attempting to cross busy high- 
ways. Eighty-nine died in this 
manner. Walking on rural high- 
ways and bridges was the next, 
with 77; crossing between street 
intersections—6S. 

With the peak months for 
fatal collisions of all kinds fast 
approaching, it’s a good time to 
recall the rules for pedestrian 
behaviour — especially when 
walking on rural roads or near 
busy highways. 

—walk on the left hand side, 
so that you can see cars 
approaching on your side. 

—do not attempt to cross high- 
ways, except with the greatest 
caution and at places where 
you have an_ unobstructed 
view of oncoming cars in 
both directions. e 


New Poster On 
Ontario Signs 


Lear to ize Ontario's 
eo TRAFHC SIGNS 


o) 


has been prepared to helf 
familiarize Ontario motorist: 
with the new standard traffic 
symbol signs. 
Copies of the poster are avail: 
able free from: The Highwa 
Safety Branch, Ontario Depart 
ment of Transport, Ferguso' 
Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 
Ont. 
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Traffic safety Roundup 


the Niagara Falls district, pre-schoolers will be taught about the hazard 
of fire by Stan Thompson of Niagara Falls Fire Dept., and introduced 
to the rules of pedestrian safety by Constable Carson Ford of the 
he Falls Police. QUACK! All clear for crossing the road. When 

I q eer y ; << : '  Q-year-old Paul Simon of Hamilton takes his 


dog Tanny out for road safety drill, Daisy the 
duck waddles along. The unusual pet has been 
trained in traffic safety, and now, when cros- 
sing busy intersections, Daisy signals “all 
clear” with a short quack! 


4 
|THE ASSEMBLY TOPIC WAS SAFETY, when 
students of Harriett Todd Public School in 
Orillia presented a series of skits and mon- 
ologues as a safety reminder to classmates. 


|SCARBOROUGH ROADEO — Sir Robert L. 
‘Borden, Tabor Park, Maplewood and Bendale 
schools held a joint driver education roadeo 
for students on April 14. Top driver and first 
‘prize winner Frank Smyth, in grade 11 at Sir 
Robert L. Borden, receives his trophy. 
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STILL NOT USING SEAT BELTS? Salesman 
Harold Smith of Brinkman Motors, St. Cath- 
arine’s, demonstrates what can happen if your 
car flips and you’re not belted in. This was 
one of the many safety reminders to be seen 
in this city during safe driving week. 


< A GOLDEN BELT marks an outstanding 
member of the Guelph school patrols. Peter 
McEwen won the monthly award recently at 
a school patrol members’ meeting. Five schools 
were also awarded banners. 


Safety Coordination: 


A Special Job For a Special Man 


Constable Don Watson, of the 
Niagara detachment of the On- 
tario Provincial Police, calls his 
job, “accident prevention co- 
ordination”. 

But that’s just a general title 
he uses to cover a bewildering 
variety of other jobs—teacher, 
lecturer, photographer, “idea 
man”, child psychologist and 
public relations, all rolled into 
one. 

Constable Watson has been 
with the O.P.P. for 16 years. 

During his first years with 
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the force, he did patrol duty 
in Crystal Beach and various 
towns and districts in the Ni- 
agara area. Then, about ten 
years ago, he became involved 
in the magistrate’s traffic clinic. 
Young traffic violators were 
given the opportunity to attend 
the traffic clinic, which took the 
form of a driver refresher 
course. Constable Watson lec- 
tured in the course; and subse- 
quently lectured on the use of 


| Coming events 


May 24 — School bus seminar 
for Perth County will be held 
in Stratford. 

June 9-12—Ontario Traffic 
Conference Annual Conven- 
tion, Royal Edward Hotel, Ft. 
William. 


the breathalizer, newly intro- 
duced into the Niagara area, to 
interested adult groups. 

The scope of traffic safety 
work in Niagara continued to 
grow. Now eight men, under 
the supervision of Constable 
Watson, work full-time in acci- 
dent prevention. 

A very thorough safety pro- 
gram for Halton, Lincoln and 
Welland counties keeps Con- 
stable Watson constantly on the 
go. Its emphasis is on elemen- 
tary school children. “If you can 
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reach them young enough, it 
will stay with them.” 

Constable Watson is a favorite 
with the lollipop set. His visits 
are looked torward to by the 
children, and as the records 
show, they are seldom disap- 
pointed. In 1968, Constable 
Watson and his men visited the 
58 Niagara district elementary 
schools 281 times, reaching 
every child an average of three 
times. Their safety work has 
even extended into kindergartens 
and nursery schools. “Don’t 
underestimate the younger chil- 
dren,” Constable Watson says. 
“It’s fantastic how much they 
can understand.” 

The Niagara O.P.P. also en- 
courage safe bicycle riding by 
means of bicycle roadeos. Since 
the equipment used in the road- 
eos was difficult to set up and 


were not getting an opportunity 
to participate, Constable Watson 
cast around for a solution and 
came up with his “portable 
roadeo’’—providing all the basic 
tests used in a larger production 
without the bulky equipment. 
(See photo on left.) 

Styrofoam blocks and butch- 
er’s twine make up the balance 
test. The serpentine uses card- 
board ice-cream buckets weight- 
ed with sand. All intersections 
are made from masonite strips, 
and the lights for the stopsigns 
are simply painted margarine 
tins, capped to indicate red or 
green lights. 

This year roadeo finalists will 
compete in the Niagara bicycle 
roadeo in June, then go on to 
the Grand Finale for the whole 
peninsula, which will be held 
in August. 

The O.P.P. child safety pro- 
gram also includes work with 
such groups as Boys’ Clubs, 
Scouts and Brownies, helping 
the children to set up safety 
displays and floats, and con- 


Sportsmen’s Show Awards 


These two lucky young contestants correctly 


Constable Watson 


ducting tours of O.P.P. head- 
quarters during periodic inva- 
sions by touring school children. 
“We take them to see the cells 
first,’ says Constable Watson, 
“there’s absolutely nothing they 
can hurt there.” 

The Niagara O.P.P. also have 
a considerable record of 317 
adult speaking engagements in 
1968, with an attendance of over 
24,000. Local safety councils 
and other groups often enlist 
the help of the police on safety 
programs and projects. 

“It’s a never-ending task,” 
Constable Watson says. But it’s 
obvious he enjoys it. e 


Sed ts ae 


ans 


testing quiz at the Department of Transport’s bicycle safety 
display at the Canadian National Sportsmen’s Show recently. 
Their reward: shiny new bikes. Brian Schilder, 10, was the winner 
of the boy’s bike. The parents of the girl’s bicycle winner, Cindy 


children from outlying districts Thomas, 11, share her delight. 
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TRANSPORS 


More than 500 Ontario drivers 
who died in 
last year 
‘ould be alive today if they had 
‘orn seat belts, and many thous- 
ads more would have escaped 
‘rious injury. 

| This is the estimate of Dr. 
Vm. R. Ghent, chief of surgery 
} Hotel Dieu Hospital in King- 
jon, and an associate professor 


Ontario Transport Minister 
win Haskett has commended 
ntario motorists for their 
vourable response to the new 
stem of inspecting vehicles for 
ortificates of Mechanical Fit- 
SS. 

“The public acceptance of the 
Ogram says a good deal about 
e attitudes toward safety by 
e people of Ontario... . If we 
ally want safety, we have to 
efor ite: 

“By and large, the people of 
atario have demonstrated that 
ey accept the principle that 
hicles must be kept in safe 
2chanical condition in the in- 
‘ests of personal and public 
ety.” 

He told the Legislature that 
© new system brought to nearly 
900,000 a year the number of 
hicles that are inspected under 


. W. R. Ghent, chief of surgery at Hotel Dieu Hospital, 
ingston, and associate professor of surgery at Queen’s Uni- 
jersity, and Roy Haeusler, chief engineer, Automotive Safety, 
roduct Planning and Development Staff, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
rere two outstanding authorities on the seat belt seminar panel. 


of surgery at Queen’s University. 
He referred to a university study 
which indicated that 35 percent 
of automobile fatalities could 
have been avoided by the use 
of seat belts. 

Dr. Ghent was one of eight 
medical and automotive experts 
who spoke at an unprecedented, 
“seat belt seminar” in Toronto. 
held by the Ontario Department 


Ontario Government programs 
— almost one-third the number 
of cars in this province. These 
are in addition to new-car in- 
spections by manufacturers and 
routine spot-checks by police. 

He also commended mech- 
anics and dealers for the res- 
ponsible way they have been 
doing the inspections. “There 
have been very few complaints 
about irregularities or bad prac- 
tices,” Mr. Haskett reported. 
“The industry has acted res- 
ponsibly.” 

The Mechanical Fitness Cer- 
tificate was introduced last fall 
as a requirement when transfer- 
ring the ownership of a used 
car. 

Besides the requirements for 
a Mechanical Fitness Certificate, 
the Transport Department is 
continuing to operate 15 inspec- 


Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ontario Department of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


Seat Belt Seminar Launches 


of Transport on June 5, 

The session launched a gov- 
ernment-sponsored campaign to 
try to overcome the “seat belt 
paradox”, as Transport Minister 
Irwin Haskett described it — 
the fact that so many people 
still don’t bother to wear seat- 
belts despite their obvious value. 

Brought together for the sem- 
inar were 37 agencies. Despite 
the fact that many of their rep- 
resentatives belonged to safety 
groups, a show of hands in- 
dicated that a substantial number 
hadn’t done up their seat belts 
on the way to the meeting. 

“['m using my belt on the 
way home,” was a frequently 
heard comment after the meet- 
ing. And with reason. 

Item: car doors that no longer 
spring open under crash con- 
ditions can still cause injury 
when an unbelted person hits 
the unyielding door. Moreover, 
people are still being ejected 
from cars through the windshield 
and side windows. 

Item: several panelists agreed 
that in the range of speed be- 
tween five and 45 m.p.h., where 
75 percent of collisions take 
place, seat belts save lives 
beyond any question or doubt. 

Dr. Donald F, Huelke, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the medical 
school, University of Michigan, 


tion check-lanes that are, “very 

worthwhile tools in the control 

of unfit vehicles.” 

Mr. Haskett reviewed the in- 
spection programs as he submit- 
ted his Department’s spending 
estimates of $14,172,000 for the 
coming year. He noted that the 
expanded use of computer tech- 
niques had made it possible to 
handle a greater volume of work 
without increasing staff. 

These were among other high- 
lights of his report on the cur- 
rent operations of the Transport 
Department: 

—More than 20,000 persons had 
to take another driving test 
last year under the new re- 
quirement for re-examination 
as well as an interview on 
reaching the nine-point level 
under the Demerit Point 
System. Of these, 258 had 
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spoke of the three elements in 
car crashes: roadway, vehicle 
and persons, Even with relatively 
safe roads and cars, people were 
still dying because they didn’t 
take the fundamental safety pre- 
caution of doing up their seat 
belts. 

Huelke is a man with 10 years 
experience in safety research, 
who has had extensive medical 
training. He is an acknowledged 
expert in the field. The word 
from this expert is: 

“In general, anyone who 
doesn’t wear a seat belt is stupid.” 

Other speakers and panelists 
were Dr. Eric O’F. Campbell, 
panel chairman and _ medical 
director of the Traffic Injury 
Research Foundation of Canada, 
Ottawa; Dr. F. L. Lawson, chair- 
man, Committee on the Medical 
Aspects of Traffic Accidents, 
Ontario Medical Association; 
Miss M. Phipps, Department of 
Psychiatry, St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
London; Roy Hauesler, chief en- 
gineer, Automotive Safety, Pro- 
duct Planning and Development 
Staff, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; 
Wm. A. Woodcock, chief en- 
gineer, General Motors of Can- 
ada Ltd. and chairman, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, 
Oshawa; W. D. Follis, executive 
engineer, Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Oakville. ® 


ood Response For Mechanical Fitness Program 


their licences cancelled be- 
cause of poor driving and 
another 310 had their licences 
suspended because of poor 
driving attitudes. 

—New vision standards were 
instituted for drivers’ tests. 
These are more stringent than 
before, and particularly so for 
school bus drivers. 

—AlIl school bus drivers are 
being re-examined over a 
three-year period. There were 
nearly 7,000 such re-examina- 
tions in 1968. 

—The number of secondary 
schools offering driver instruc- 
tion increased during 1968 
from 303 to 331. 

—Progress is continuing on a 
series of tourist and commer- 
cial airstrips in Northern 
Ontario, = 


Le) 


Last year, three schools in 
North York, a borough of 
metropolitan Toronto, took part 
in a pilot project to investigate 
the merits of the school crossing 
patrol system. 

The test project proved to be 
so successful the North York 
Board of Education now plans 
to institute student safety patrols 
using grade five and six students 
in some 100 elementary schools 
within its jurisdiction. 

About 65 students from Silver- 
view, Cummer and Lillian 
schools were chosen to partici- 
pate in the project, which was 
begun in October of last year. 
An evaluation, made in March, 
disclosed that the student patrol- 
lers involved in the project took 
their responsibilities seriously 
and fulfilled them well. As a 
result of the school safety pa- 
trols, says D. McCammon, as- 
sistant superintendent of student 
services for North York, the 
safety consciousness of the 
schools as a whole improved, 
with bicycle and other safety 
violations sharply decreasing. 

It was also found that interest 
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North York Extends 
Safety Patrols 


in becoming a patroller ran high 
among students in the lower 
grades. The students who took 
part in the project worked with 
police to set up school safety 
patrols, and this also was con- 
sidered to have, ‘‘a very positive 
effect,” says Mr. McCammon, 
in improving student attitudes 
toward police. 

The only problem encounter- 
ed was a certain amount of ab- 
senteeism during the initiation 
stage of the project. A substitute 
system was successfully worked 
out to ensure that a patroller 
would always be on duty when 
children were travelling to and 
from school. 

Patrollers discharged their du- 
ties on a weekly basis, working 
one of two shifts during the day. 

The expansion of the school 
safety patrol system within 
North York borough to all other 
elementary schools where such 
a service would be of value will 
proceed over the next three to 
four years. It will be implement- 
ed in phases of eight to ten 
schools, with two to three more 
phases expected to be completed 
within the coming school year. @ 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


COBOURG — A special traffic 
safety week in this city from 
May 5 to 12 was sponsored by 
the Cobourg traffic safety com- 
mittee. Activities wound up with 
a Kiwanis bicycle roadeo and 
a safe driving competition for 
teenagers operated by Cobourg 
Jaycees, During the week, traffic 
violation “tickets” were passed 
out to jaywalkers by traffic sa- 
fety committee members — not 
as a fine, but simply to serve as 
a safety reminder to pedestrians. 


ACTON — Acton Chamber of 
Commerce has taken steps to 
take over and operate the dis- 
banded Acton Safety Council. 
Projects for the coming year: 
an improvement in the parking 
situation on Acton streets and 
the distribution of a regular 
newsletter to all Safety Council 
members, 

KITCHENER — This city will 
soon be installing its first pe- 
destrian crosswalks, following a 


survey of pedestrian and vehicle 
traffic. Crosswalks are also plan- 
ned in Waterloo, Ont. 


BROCKVILLE — Elementary 
school children of this city are 
more safety - conscious when 
operating their bicycles on city 
streets, following a city-wide, 
three week Crusader Cycle Club 
program sponsored by the Brock- 
ville Jaycees and the Brockville 
Collegiate Institute Key Club. 
The program was wound up 
with an awards night held April 
29 in the Brockville Civic Audi- 
torium. An estimated 350 stu- 
dents and parents attended. 


A PRAYER FOR 
MOTORISTS 


Lord of motoring-folk | pray 

Give me wisdom for today. 

Help me keep alert and wise, 

Keen of mind and sharp of 
eyes: 

Respecting every traffic law, 

Chancing neither Fate nor 
flaw. 

Guide those safely on their 
way— 

All we meet or pass this day. 

May Thy Presence ever be 

At the wheel instructing me. 


Mary Edgar, Toronto 


Gananoque Radio Marine 
Watch Will Aid Boaters 


As a special service to boaters 
this summer, the Thousand 
Islands Citizens’ Band Club, a 
general radio service operating 
out of Gananoque, Ont., will be 
conducting a 24-hour -a - day 
“marine watch”, covering the 
St. Lawrence and the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario on both 
sides. 

The community marine watch 
will be on channel 13 of the 
citizens’ band. Thousand Islands 
C. B.’s will be providing this 
service in conjunction with the 
Northern New York C. B. Club 
of Watertown, New York, and 
in cooperation with Ontario 
Provincial Police. 

Over 300 posters advertising 
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the special service to boat 
operators will be posted at ma- 
rinas and docks around the 
Gananoque area. The watch, 
which began on June 1, will 
run for three months, to Sept. 
15, making emergency rescue 
service available to operators of 
radio-equipped boats in_ this 
area. 

During weekends, Gananoque 
C.B.’s will patrol the waters in 
four or five radio - equipped 
boats, reporting boating  ac- 
cidents or emergencies to O.P.P. 
cruisers. 

The Thousand Island C. B. 
Club also plans a summer patrol 
of Highway 401 to assist strand- 
ed motorists, as a public service 
to holiday travellers. e 


Women Drivers Win Out In 
Sarnia's Courtesy Contest 


Who’s most likely to be the 
more courteous driver, a man 
or a woman? 

In Sarnia, Ont., it was the 
women who won out — at least 
during the month of May. 

Sarnia police unwittingly pro- 
vided more ammunition to those 
who contend that women make 
better drivers last month, when 
they decided to present awards 
for courteous driving each week, 
in an effort to encourage safe 
driving practices on city streets. 

It took almost two weeks to 
find their first courteous driver, 
a situation Sgt. Brown of the 
Sarnia police termed, “disgust- 
ing”. 
“It’s amazing how much you 
see when you're really looking 

. things that aren’t generally 
charged,” he said. 

The first prize-winner was a 
woman — Mrs. Nancy Thomas 
of Sarnia. So were the next two 
prize-winners — Mrs. Betty Jean 
Hellwig of Sarnia and Mrs. 
Eileen Cox of Petrolia, carried 
off prizes during the first three 
weeks. The one male driver to 
win an award was a motorcyclist 
— 19-year-old Bill Hunt of Sar- 
nia, who was driving his 1200 
c.c. Harley Davidson at the time 
he was noticed by city police. 

In one case, police followed 
about 16 male drivers on city 
streets before coming upon a 
courteous driver — a woman. 
Press people accompanied police 
on their search for the cour- 
teous driver. Sgt. Brown com- 
mented that it was a good thing 
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Constable Bruce Larsen, Sarnia 
police, presents a courteous 
driver award to the only male 
winner — _ motorcyclist Bill 
Hunt, 19. The three other 
award winners were women. 


they did or they might not have 
believed the results. 

In all cases, the prize win-) 
ners practiced good driving be 
haviour, signalling intention to 
turn, yielding the right of way 
to pedestrians, slowing down fot! 
school areas or construction 
work. 

The police decided to make 
the weekly awards to encourage 
safe driving following a report) 
from Sgt. Brown which showed 
that traffic injuries had doubled 
in Sarnia during the month of 
April, jumping from 13 in 1968 
to 33 this year. e 
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Seminar 


Why aren’t people wearing seat belts? 
What can be done about it? 


This is the crux of a problem that Transport Minister Irwin 
,Haskett calls the “seat belt paradox”. To look for solutions, and 
to launch a campaign that aims at greater seat belt use by the 
general public, the Ontario Department of Transport held a seat 
‘)belt seminar June 5 in Toronto, bringing together concerned rep- 
resentatives from the automotive industry, safety organizations, 
police and government agencies. 
) As Mr. Haskett said in associate professor of surgery 
iis Opening remarks, discussion at Queen’s University; Miss 
jjzbout seat belt use is both, “im- Margaret Phipps, department of 
jportant and incongruous”. psychiatry, St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
i} It is incongruous because seat London; Roy Haeusler, chief en- 
ypelts have long been standard  gineer, Automotive Safety, Pro- 


(;quipment on cars manufactured 
jon this continent — yet the 
najority of motorists do not 
vear them. 

It is important, because many 
ives and much suffering could 
ye saved, through the simple 
iafety precaution of doing up a 
| eat belt. 

Zeroing in on the seat belt 
»>roblem were seven medical and 
‘tutomotive experts who spoke 
Mit the seminar: Dr. Eric O’F. 
)’ampbell, panel chairman, who 
s medical director of the Traffic 
injury Research Foundation of 
canada, Ottawa; Dr. F. L. Law- 
Jon, Chairman, Committee on 
‘jhe Medical Aspects of Traffic 
\ccidents, Ontario Medical As- 
ociation, Cobourg; Dr. W. R. 
shent, chief of surgery at Hotel 
Yieu Hospital, Kingston, and 


|Our target is getting every 
‘an, woman and child to put 
n their seat belts when they 
et in the car.’’ Transport 
jinister Irwin Haskett opens 
Jie seminar. 


| 
! 


duct Planning and Development 
Staff, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; 
W. A. Woodcock, chief engineer, 
General Motors of Canada Ltd., 
and chairman, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Ontario Sec- 
tion, Oshawa; W. D. Follis, 
executive engineer, Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Oakville. 
Dr. D. F. Huelke, professor of 
anatomy at the medical school, 
University of Michigan, was 
guest speaker at the noon lun- 
cheon. 

Jointly, the panel and lun- 
cheon speaker presented a most 
convincing case for the wearing 
of seatbelts during the half-day 
seminar. 

Traffic collisions are costly. 
This was the point made by Dr. 
E. Campbell, who told the 
audience that over 15,000 hos- 
pital beds a day are occupied 
by traffic collision victims in 
Canada. “Traffic accident dam- 
ages amounted to one billion 
dollars in 1968, and medical 
costs are estimated at four to 
five million dollars.” 

This high toll of death and 
injury could be substantially 
reduced, said Dr. William R. 
Ghent, by the use of seat belts. 
He estimated that 500 Ontario 
motorists who died in automobile 
crashes last year would be alive 
today if they had worn seat 
belts. Thousands more would 
have escaped serious injury. 

“The mere presence of seat 
belts is not like the St. Christ- 
opher’s medal,” he said. “They 
must be worn to be of use.” 

In a Queen’s University study, 
said Dr. Ghent, 200 cars on 
401 highway were checked for 
seat belt use by occupants. Only 
35.2 percent were found using 
lap belts. A minimal 2.7 percent 
were wearing both the lap and 
diagonal belts, the safety com- 


oe: 


The panel at the seat belt seminar included medical and auto- 
motive experts with a concern for safety: left to right, Margaret 
Phipps, Dr. F. L. Lawson, Dr. W. R. Ghent, Dr. E. Campbell, Roy 
Haeusler, W. A. Woodcock, W. D. Follis. 


bination most highly recom- 
mended by experts. 

“Seat belts are of little value 
in crashes occurring at four to 
five mph., said Dr. Ghent, “And 
they’re of little value in crashes 
occurring at 120 mph. But 
they’re of the utmost importance 
between five and 45 mph., 
where the majority of collisions 
occur.” 

It is the “second collision’, 
the effect of an unrestrained oc- 
cupant on the interior of the 
car, he said, that is now causing 
death and injury. About 66 per- 
cent of motorists still don’t use 
seat belts — “they are a very 
cheap insurance.” 

He cited the different reasons 
people give for not using seat 
belts: “I don’t need them, I’m 
a good driver” — “too much 
trouble” — “too lazy” — “seat 
belts are dangerous”. 

Some injuries are occurring 
through the use of seat belts, he 
said, but these are mainly be- 
cause of improper use. Bruising 
to internal organs may happen 
when the lap belt is worn high, 
instead of low and positioned 
around the thigh and pelvic area. 
Shoulder belts must not be worn 
too tightly or loosely. A fist’s 
width between the belt and 
wearer is the best adjustment 
and allows for comfort. 


Many of these injuries are 
occurring, said Dr. Ghent, be- 
cause, “many restrained people 
are surviving crashes that would 
otherwise have died”. 


“Most of these injuries are 
survivals.” 

Demolishing the idea that seat 
belts can be dangerous, he re- 
vealed that the occurrence of 
fire in the event of rear-end 
collisions was very rare, involv- 
ing less than .5 percent of all 
automobile collisions. 


In case of fire, he said, seat 
belts would prevent head injuries 
and give the driver a chance to 
retain consciousness and react. 


“Most drivers are hypnotized 
by their abilities behind the 
wheel,” he offered as a final 
explanation of why people don’t 
use seat belts. 

The medical profession itself 
is a major offender when it 
comes to using seat belts, he 
said, with a very low percentage 
of regular seat belt use. Yet 
doctors could do much to intro- 
duce the use of seat belts as a 
health measure. He cited the 
example of a Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania doctor who increased the 
usage of seat belts among his 
patients from 19 to 49 percent. 
But on the whole, he said, doc- 
tors are “callous” in their at- 
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titudes toward the introduction 
of this safety measure. 

Automotive expert Roy 
Haeusler briefed the audience 
on Chrysler’s crash simulation 
tests, which had conclusively 
proved the value of seatbelts. 

In simulated crashes, the ve- 
hicle stops suddenly, but the 
unbelted occupant does not. The 
vehicle is generally found to be 
in good condition after a crash, 
he said, and the passenger com- 
partment is intact — not nearly 
as damaged as the occupant. 

“The preponderance of evi- 
dence,” says Mr. Haeusler, “is 
that the odds are with you if 
you wear a belt.” 

William A. Woodcock of Gen- 
eral Motors, Canada, produced 
more factual evidence to back 
up this statement, referring to 
a United States National Safety 
Council study made in 1966-67, 
which showed that 2,000 mo- 
torists in the United States had 
survived automobile collisions 
over this time period because 
they had been wearing restraint 
systems. Some 8,000 more would 
be alive, had they worn seat 
belts. 

One member of the audience 
suggested that an incentive sys- 
tem might encourage the general 
use of seatbelts. He outlined a 


Professor Allen M, Linden, from 
Osgoode Hall Law School, of- 
fers suggestions on increasing 
seat belt use. 


program now in force in several 
states of the U.S.A. which gives 
a discount of $5 on a traffic 
violation fine to persons who 
were wearing a Seat belt at the 
time they committed an offence. 

John Stevenson of the Niagara 
Safety Council explained a pro- 
gram his council intends to ini- 
tiate which could be followed by 
other communities. A seat belt 
spot-check of cars in the Niagara 
area will be made, and a weekly 
award given to a_belt-wearing 
motorist. Car stickers advising 
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seat belt use will also be passed 
out by council members. 

It was suggested by one mem- 
ber of the audience that only 
suitable legislation will make 
people wear seat belts. But the 
word from the experts is that 
this kind of law would be far 
too difficult to enforce. 


Safety Expert Calls 
Non-Users, “‘Stupid”’ 


“In general, anyone who 
doesn’t wear a _ seat belt is 
stupid.” 


That’s the point Dr. Donald 


the three elements involved in 
every collision: roadway, vehicle 
and persons. His slide presenta- 
tion illustrated that while road- 
ways and vehicles may be rel- 
atively safe, unrestrained car 
passengers were still dying by 
being smashed through car wind- 
shields and against projections 
in the car compartment. 

Cars involved in collisions 
were shown upon the screen, 
while Dr. Huelke explained how 
injuries were sustained by un- 
belted passengers. For your own 
sake, he stressed, get others in 


Why Don’t YOU 
Wear Seat Belts ? 


“I’m a good driver, so I don’t need seat belts” 
Even the best driver can make a mistake. And 
remember; many collisions involve two vehicles. 
Its human nature to think that collisions only 
happen to “somebody else”. That’s what everyone 
says... until it happens to them. 


“I’ve heard seat belts can break” 
That’s remotely possible. But it takes about 5,000 
pounds of force to break an approved seat belt 
that’s in good condition. Before it breaks, it will 
have saved you from smashing into the dashboard 
or windshield with that kind of killing force. 


“What if the car catches fire or goes under water?” 
Seat belts help to keep you conscious and uninjured 
so you can get free of the car. It takes only a split 
second to release the seat belt. 


“We don’t drive fast” 


Most injuries and deaths result from collisions 
at 40 mph or less. A sudden stop or a collision at 
even twenty miles an hour can smash you and your 
passengers against the windshield with brutal force. 


“They look uncomfortable” 


They’re only uncomfortable if you sit on them. 
They prevent slouching that adds to fatigue. 


“I'd sooner be thrown clear of the car” 
That’s dead wrong. Research shows that you are 
at least five times more likely to be killed if you 
are thrown out of the car. 


“Our youngsters are trained to stay in their seats” 
But could they stay in their seats if you stop abruptly 
or have a collision? Almost certainly not. And the 
driver can’t hold a youngster with one hand while 


driving with the other... 


situation. 


F. Huelke, an expert with 10 
years experience in safety re- 
search, made at the luncheon 
with a slide presentation that 
graphically illustrated the case 
for seat belt use. 

Dr. Huelke has spent seven 
years investigating fatal auto 
accidents and is now investigat- 
ing non-fatal accidents. He is a 
professor of anatomy at the 
University of Michigan. 

In his speech, he talked of 


especially in a panic 


your car to belt up. He cited 
one example of a driver crushed 
to death by an unbelted pas- 
senger behind him in the back 
seat. 

While car doors on new model 
cars no longer break open, 
people are still being ejected 
through windshields and_ side 
windows. They are sustaining 
fatal injuries through being 
smashed against the dash and 
other projections of the car. 
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The supposition, said Dr. 
Huelke, that you are safer being 
thrown clear of your car is 
“tragically wrong”. This he il- 
lustrated by showing how some 
motorists have been crushed by 
having their car roll over them. 
Brain fractures and severe lacera- 
tions can also occur when you 
are thrown through a car wind- 
shield. 

“Set an example,” said Dr. 
Huelke. He said that the com- 
munication media, and news- 
papers in particular should men- 
tion the use of seat belts in re- 
porting standard accidents. 
Children should be told about 
their usage at a relatively early 
age. 

“T don’t want to see laws en- 
forcing seat belts,’ said Dr. 


Huelke, as they would constitute 
a certain invasion of privacy — 
“your automobile is an extension 
of your home.” 


Bi 
Dr. D. 


F. Huelke 


He suggested, however, that 
legal automobile collision settle- 
ments take into consideration 
whether the driver or occupants 
were using seat belts. 


SER: 


The Ontario Government has 
already enlisted the help of many 
agencies in Ontario to promote 
greater use of seat belts. A wide 
variety of materials will be pro- 
vided by the Transport Depart- 
ment for distribution through 
police, community safety groups, 
service clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce and other organizations 
with an interest in saving lives 
on the highway. | 

Are you interested in helping 
out on the seat belt campaign? 
Bulletin board posters, wall 
posters, envelope stuffers, dash- 
board stickers, folders and place 
mats promoting the seat belt! 
habit are available free of charge 
upon request from: The High- 
way Safety Branch, Department 
of Transport, Ferguson Block, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. ¢ 


value of seat belts. 


Donald Huelke. 


Question: Would you deem it 
yractical to put in a flasher or 
yuzzer that would prevent opera- 
ion of the car before doing up 
eat belts? 

Answer: This would pose too 
nany technical problems. For 
nstance, if someone undid their 
yelt while the car was in motion, 
vould the engine then stop? If 
jot all the seats were occupied, 
ind perhaps there was only one 
yassenger, how could the car 
»perate? 

Juestion: The front of my car 
ooks like a plate of spaghetti 
vith all those seat belts. What 
bout a retractable system of 
eat belts? 

nswer: Work is going on in 
e development of retractable 
eat belts. The problem car man- 


Walter D. Follis, executive engineer, Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
Ltd., explains the merits of the Ford ‘‘Tot-guard’’, a safety seat 
for very young children. Both it and the General Motors 
infant seat, shown by General Motors chief engineer Wm. A. 
Woodcock, right, were highly recommended by safety expert 


The seat belt seminar concluded with a luncheon and slide 
presentation made by Dr. Donald Hueike, one of the leading 
authorities in North America in the field of research on the 


ufacturers have to overcome is 
that they be as safe as other 
models. 


Question: Must seat belts be re- 
placed after a collision? Must 
they be replaced every three 
years? 

Answer: Seat belts should be in- 
spected and perhaps replaced 
only after a severe impact. Seat 
belts that are five years old have 
been tested and found to be in 
satisfactory condition, able to 
sustain a force of 12,000 Ibs. 
For ordinary collisions 3,000 
Ibs. is all that is required. 


There is one common location 
where all motorists stop every 
few days — the gasoline station. 

As a public service project, 
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Guests of note at the luncheon were Health Minister Matthew 
B. Dymond (left) and Ontario Safety League president and 
chief engineer for Chrysler of Canada Ltd. George A. Lacy. 


Still not usi 


seat bel 


Hlnotusngseatbetsa + 


A wide variety of materials on seat belt safety were available 
at the ‘Safety Smorgasbord”’ after the seminar — here Aldona 
Satterthwaite, assistant editor, Canadian Motorist Magazine, 


picks up some samples. 


station operators might be per- 
suaded to have their staff con- 
clude their transaction with the 
customer by saying, “Thanks for 
coming in and come in soon 
again. In the meantime, don't 
forget to wear your seat belt.” 

It's possible quite a few 
motorists would get the message. 


A color code for seat belts 
would make them easier to use. 
With the increasing number of 
belts in larger cars, many people 
have difficulty finding the cor- 
rect belt — and end up wearing 
none. Color coding would in- 
crease usage. 


* * * 
Why couldn’t the auto man- 
ufacturers and life insurance 


companies agree as an industry 


Seminar Questions and Suggestions 


to carry a display line, or copy 
panel, perhaps with a universal 
symbol in every ad and televi- 
sion commercial they run, and 
also in radio spots, urging the 
use of seat belts? 

External lights might be in- 
stalled on cars, activated by the 
driver to indicate that his seat 
belt and that of his passenger 
is done up. If the lights are out, 
he might be stopped by police 
and warned or fined. 

It might be possible to penal- 
ize the motorist who is not 
wearing seat belts in event of an 
automobile collision by decreas- 
ing his legal claims settlement 


by perhaps 25 percent. This 
would be an incentive to seat 
belt use. e 


Jim icecombe 


“My mother’s a real “bug” 
on safety. We used to tease her 
sometimes because she wouldn’t 
turn the key to start the car 
until we were all buckled into 
our seat belts. Doing up my seat 
belt became a habit and I always 
fastened it when I was riding 
in someone else’s car too. It’s a 
habit that saved my life!” 

“I was riding in the front 
passenger seat of a small sports 
car one Friday night, heading 
out of the city in the summer 
weekend traffic rush. Another 
car came across the 401 median 
and slammed into us. The car 
I was in was a complete write-off 
but all I suffered was a broken 
left arm. The driver, who was 
also belted in, was more seriously 
injured but survived the crash. 


Judy Nevitt 
Toronto 


SEAT BELTS WORK 


Thetis 
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the car Jim Luscombe 
was driving when involved in 
a 60 mph. collision. 


“I was proceeding west on 
highway 401 at approximately 
60 miles per hour when my car 
was struck on the driver side 
by a truck carrying several head 
of cattle. This occurred at a 
point approximately seven miles 
of interchange 105. The car was 
demolished and I spent two 
weeks at Kingston General Hos- 
pital with four broken ribs and 
internal injuries. The police said 
that seat belts definitely saved 
my life. The other driver was 
convicted of careless driving.” 

Jim Luscombe, 
Toronto 


Mr. 


“My wife and I were returning 
along the 401 highway from a 
Canadian Independent Adjust- 
ers’ Conference, We were travel- 
ling with traffic at 65 to 70 mph. 
when a car in front of us went 
out of control on the wet road 
and our brand new Oldsmobile 
went into the heavy guard rails 


with the front end and then 
backwards into the other ve- 
hicle.”’ 

“There was approximately 


$2,400.00 damage and fortun- 
ately, because of the fact that 
we were wearing shoulder belts 
and lap belts, we were kept out 
of the windshield and dash parts. 
The headrests were certainly of 


Still not using 
seat belts? 


What's holding 
you back? 
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LIVING PROOF 


and Mrs. J. Brubacher 


benefit in the rear end type col- 
lision. Only about 40 miles ear- 
lier, we had taken the time to 
adjust the shoulder belts with 
a hand width between the chest, 
as instructed.” 

“We make it a practice to 
keep articles such as cameras, 
etc., out of the back window 
and these little safety habits that 
I have been practicing over a 
number of years certainly paid 
off. One does not realize the 
value of these bothersome safety 
habits until the 30 seconds of 
need arise.” 

John A. Brubacher, 
Guelph Ont. 
father of six. 


Thomas Luscombe 


“I was a passenger in the 
front seat of a 1968 car. Fred 
Smith of our firm was driving 
and we were both wearing seat 
belts.” 

“We were proceeding west 
on highway 401, when at the 
intersection of highway 6, a 
loaded meat truck entering the 
401 from the cloverleaf went 
out of control, crossed both 
lanes of the 401, collided with 
our car and rolled over it, crush- 
ing it down to the dash and 
seats.” 

“Did seat belts save our lives? 
No question of it.” 

Thomas Luscombe, 
Toronto 


| 
| 
| 
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Drivers who are planning on 
taking a new boat or trailer out 
on the road for the first time 
this year need a whole new 
range of driving skills. 


The wise driver will know all 
the ins and outs of good trailer- 
ng — before he makes that first 
ong highway trip. A couple of 
‘test runs” will give a good idea 
yf basic differences that must 
ye compensated for: 


—Added weight increases ac- 
celeration time and _ special 
caution must be used when 
passing other vehicles. Make 
sure there’s enough time for 
passing, and take the extra 
length into consideration when 
pulling in to the right-hand 
lane. 


—Sharp turns are out. Swing 
wide around corners to allow 
room and time for the trailer 
to turn. 


—It takes more time to stop, 
and sudden stops, even at 
fairly low speeds, can jack- 
knife a trailer or shift the 
load. Ample room must be 
maintained between a car and 
trailer and the car in front, 
and a speed maintained that 
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A highlight of the ninth annual safety patrollers’ jamboree was 
the presentation of gold life-saving medals to two Ontario 
patrollers. Here, Joan Greenberg, 10 of Ottawa, shakes hands 
with Mrs. Michener after receiving her award from Governor 
General, Roland Michener, right. 


‘Trailering’ Demands 
New Driving Skills 


will make sudden stops un- 
necessary. 


—A high trailer or boat can cut 
off rear vision. Special mirrors 
may have to be installed on 
your car. 


—A car towing a trailer uses 
more gas and oil. Keep an 
eye on the gauge and you 
won't be caught short. 


Differences that can’t be seen 
should also be taken into con- 
sideration when operating a car 
and trailer. 


Additional stress and strain 
on a car pulling a trailer make 
frequent check-ups a good idea. 
If a large boat, a house-trailer 
or camper is being taken on 
frequent trips, a heavy duty 
radiator and heavy duty rear 
tires would be a good invest- 
ment. 


The car engine will tend to 
overheat on long grades, when 
it's working harder. The engine 
should not be turned off, but 
left in neutral and idled faster 
in order to increase the flow 


of cool air. 
Car and trailer tires need 
pressure proportionate to the 


weight of the load, to reduce 


Over 1,000 school safety pa- 
trollers from all across Canada 
flocked to Ottawa May 15 to 
17, to take part in the largest 
national school safety patrol 
jamboree since it began nine 
years ago. 

From points as far away as 
Cranbrook, B.C., they came to 
see the sights in Ottawa and 
enjoy the full program planned 
for them by the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Association. The visiting 
patrollers and their police safety 
officer chaperones were spon- 
sored by motor clubs, by police 
departments, school boards and 
service clubs from their home 
towns. 

The national jamboree was 
the high point of this year’s 
national school safety week, 
which Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau designated to run from 
May 11 to 17. 

Some 3,000,000 elementary 
school children are protected by 
more than 85,000 safety patrol 
members throughout Canada. 

Highlight of the three-day 


jamboree was the presentation 
of the Canadian Automobile As- 
sociation’s gold lifesaving medals 


TAKING A TRAILER ON THE ROAD THIS SUMMER? You'll need 


7 


en 
Largest Safety Patrollers’ 


to two young Ontario patrollers 
on the morning of May 16. 
Joan Greenberg, 10, of Ottawa, 
and Ann Chambers, 13, of Te- 
cumseh, were the fifth and sixth 
winners of the award. Both girls 
had saved young children from 
being hit by speeding cars. 

Governor General Roland 
Michener was made an honorary 
member of the school safety 
patrol by the young people. He 
received a school patrollers belt 
which he promptly strapped on, 
to the delight of the youngsters. 

On Saturday, May 17, Ot- 
tawa’s 5,000 safety patrollers 
joined the visitors and more 
than 100 police officers for a 
spectacular parade from MaKen- 
zie Avenue beside the Chateau 
Laurier to Parliament Hill, 
where Consumer Affairs Min- 
ister Mr. Basford received their 
salute. 

Other activities for the young 
patrollers included a visit to the 
Royal Mint, guided tours of the 
Houses of Parliament and the 
National Museum, a special cir- 
cus performance and lunch in 
Lansdowne Park, hosted by the 
city of Ottawa. e 


new driving techniques and knowledge. ‘‘Trailer-wise’’, a booklet 
containing tips for passenger car owners, is available free upon 
request from the Highway Safety Branch, Department of Trans- 
port, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto. 


the danger of overheating, un- 
even tire wear and blowouts. 
The correct pressure for the 
weight of the load can be check- 
ed by a call to a tire dealer. 


When starting out on a trip 
and at regular intervals during 
a trip, it’s a good idea to stop 
and make a safety check of the 
following: load distribution and 


fastenings; hitch and _ safety 
chains, lights, trailer wheel 
bearings. 


A car and trailer operator 


should practice special considera- 
tion for other motorists. On 
single-lane highways, he should 
give other drivers a chance to 
get by him and resume regular 
highway speeds if he is driving 
slowly, by pulling off the high- 
way. A trailer that sways or 
“fishtails” at highway speeds is 
a real danger to other motorists. 
Loads must be properly distri- 
buted and tied down to keep 
them from shifting and to keep 
both car and trailer balanced 
correctly. ° 
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—-—WATER SAFETY-~—— 


Safety takes on an added dimen- 
sion in summer, when thousands 
of boaters and swimmers take 
to the lakes and waterways of 
Ontario. This page of Ontario 
Traffic Safety gives water-wise 
tips and sources of information 
for those who plan a safe — and 
happy — summer in the sun. 


Safety Tips 
For Families 


TODDLERS AND SMALL 
CHILDREN must be kept under 
surveillance at all times when 
near the water, Discourage use 
of inflatable toys which .can be 
used for buoyancy, especially if 
the user is a non-swimmer and 
water deepens quickly — an 
off-shore wind or current, a 
chance leak, can spell tragedy. 
Never take children swim- 
ming on a beach you are un- 
familiar with. Strong currents 
or undertows, a sudden drop in 
water level, are all hazards to 
watch for in strange waters. 


WHEN BOATING, make use 
of life-jackets mandatory for all. 
Never let life-jackets be used as 
seat cushions. This will pack 
them down and deteriorate their 
buoyant qualities. It’s a good 
rule to test all boat life-jackets 
and floatation cushions at the 
beginning of each year, discard- 
ing equipment that does not- 
perform satisfactorily and_ re- 
placing it with new safety equip- 
ment. 


LOW - COST LIFE - SAVING 
EQUIPMENT can be kept close 
at hand on a swimming or boat 
dock. A_ light-weight ~~ wooden 


pole should be -attached -along—— 


the side of the dock or mounted 
upright on a board projecting 
vertically from the dock. A life- 
saver attached to a generous 
length of strong but light rope 
(30-40 feet) should also be 
standard safety equipment. 


CHECK THE WEATHER — 
Boating and swimming activities 
should be always checked against 
the weather, The Great Lakes 
are known for their sudden 


Survival Breathing 


If you know the simple method of survival breathing, some- 
times called mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, you could save a life 
this summer. Clip this short guide and keep it in your wallet 
for emergency reference — or write to the Ontario Division, 
Canadian Red Cross Society, 95 Wellesley St. E., Toronto, for 
their wallet card, “Rescue Breathing”. 


—Start survival breathing im- 
mediately, The sooner you 
start, the better your chance 
of reviving the victim. Lay 
the victim on his back, lift 
his neck with one hand and 
tilt the head back. 

—Pinch the nostrils to pre- 
vent air leakage. Then, seal 
your mouth tightly over the 
victim’s mouth and blow in. 
His chest should rise. 

—Stop, and listen for air es- 
caping from lungs. 

—Repeat this procedure 12 to 
15 times per minute. Con- 
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tinue until breathing is re- 
stored or medical help ar- 
rives. 


—Very small children and in- 
fants breathe more~ quickly 
than adults. And, their lung 
capacity is smaller. Cover 
both nose and mouth with 
your mouth and blow in, 
taking care not to blow too 
hard. Use small puffs of air 
about 20 times per minute. 
When breathing resumes, 
keep the victim quiet and ly- 
ing down. Call a doctor for 
further medical attention. ¢ 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


There’s a wealth of free water-safety information available 
to those who would like to read up on how to have a safe 
and water-wise summer this year. For literature on summer 
safety, write to the following sources: 


e The Highway Safety Branch, 
Ontario Department of Tran- 
sport, offers the booklet, 
“Trailer-wise — Tips for Pas- 
senger Car Owners’. 


e The Information Services 
Branch, Federal Department 
of Transport, publishes a 
thorough and_ informative 
booklet for boaters, “Safety 
Afloat”. 


e The Ontario’ Safety League, 
208- King St. W., Toronto, 
offers the pamphlet, “Water- 
Skiing”. 

e The Ontario Division, Cana- 


storms and unpredictable water. 
A sudden wind can cause rough 
water in a relatively short time 
on a shallow lake. Your best 
precaution is to head for shore 
the moment a storm threatens 
and be wary of the weather 
changes signalled by a freshen- 
ing wind. 


CANOES and other light un- 
powered boats should remain 
close to shore. Non-swimmers 
should not attempt to take out 
a canoe unless they are wearing 
life-jackets and know how to 
tread water. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO: 

—If you had to ride out a squall 
in a light, unpowered boat? 
Keep the bow of the boat 
pointed into oncoming waves 
by trailing a sea anchor, a 


bucket or some heavy weight 


from the tie-rope on the bow. 
Sit or lie on the bottom of 
the boat. 


—If you were thrown from 
your motorboat and it was 
circling around you at full 
throttle? 


A piece of clothing, such as 
a shirt, thrown in the path of 
the boat or in the motor 
should tangle in propeller 
blades and stop the motor. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. | 
Pat Michener, editor. 


dian Red Cross Society, 95 
Wellesley St. E., Toronto, has 
the following safety informa- 
tion available upon request: 
“Play Safe Always” — wallet 
card; “Boat Safety” — wallet 
card; “Play Safe” — pamph- 
let; “Rescue Breathing” — 
pamphlet and wallet card; 
“Survival Swimming” and “Be 
Sure They Are Safe” — pam- 
phlets. 


e Air Transport Command, 
Canadian Forces Base, Tren- 
ton, offers*a booklet covering 
the marine rescue organization - 
for the Great Lakes area. 


—For a severe sun-burn? 


Calamine lotion will relieve 
the pain and promote healing 
in cases of severe sunburn. 


—For sun-stroke? 


Call a doctor. No first-aid re- 
medies are available for sun- 
stroke. 


Safety Tips 
For Communities 


Your beach association or 
lakeside community could pro- 
vide a valuable service to its 
members by sponsoring summer 
courses in water safety this year. 
Materials for instructors and 
students are readily available in 
bulk from several sources: 

e The Ontario Division, Cana-— 
dian Red Cross Society, 95) 
Wellesley St., Toronto, has_ 
material outlining a survival 
swim test, the technique of 
drownproofing and many | 
others, which can be obtained | 
in bulk at a very low cost. 

e A “Better Boating” course 
for beginners comes complete 
with kit for 20 and instructor’s 
manual. For further informa- 
tion on the course, contact 
the Ontario Safety League, | 
208 King St. W., Toronto. ¢ 


look what you could 
_ be up against if you 
dont wear your seat belt 


2 INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


nternational Nickel ran_ this 
full-page ad in the Sudbury 
star as a public service to Sud- 
aury residents and in support 
of the current seat belt cam- 


Seat Belt Campaign 


In Sudbury, Ont., the seat belt 
vampaign has received a sub- 
tantial boost through the safety- 
ninded efforts of the Interna- 
ional Nickel Co. of Canada. 
_As a public-service . gesture, 
nternational Nickel ran a full- 
jage reminder on seat belt use 
n the Sudbury Star on Saturday, 
une 14. Prepared in coopera- 
ion with the Department of 


p with facts that conclusively 
roved the value of seat belts. 
INCO also mailed copies of 
ae ad to its employees in Sud- 
ury, Welland and Port Col- 
orne. 

_Many other agencies and or- 
anizations with an interest in 
aving lives on the highways 
re aiding and supporting the 
epartment of Transport’s seat 
elt campaign. 

Materials for seat belt safety 
ampaigners — posters, envelope 


uffers, stickers, folders and 
lacemats — are available upon 
2quest from: The Highway 


afety Branch, Department of 
Tansport, Ferguson Block, 
dueen’s Park, Toronto, e 
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New Amendments For Traffic Safety 


the new amendments, a self- 
propelled instrument of hus- 
bandry is defined as a self- 
propelled vehicle manufactur- 
ed, designed, redesigned, con- 
verted or reconstructed for a 
specific use in farming. 


Some amendments to the 
Highway Traffic Act, enacted 
during the last session of the 
Ontario Legislature, have now 
become law. 

Other changes will become 
effective on January 1, but most 
of the new provisions, including 
stiffer penalties for speeding 
and other infractions, will come 
into force on September 1. 

As of now, these are the 
changes that are in force: 


e A “slow moving vehicle” sign 
is required by a tractor or 
other vehicle only when mov- 
ing along a highway, not 
when crossing directly from 
one side of a road to the 


e New residents have up to 30 other. 


days to obtain an Ontario 
driver’s licence. Previously, 
this step had to be taken im- 
mediately upon taking up 
residence. : 


The allowable maximum 
length for a combination of 
vehicles has been increased 
to 65 feet from 60 feet. 


The bulk of the changes to 
the Traffic Act will take effect 
on Sept. 1. When he introduced 
these amendments in the Legisla- 
ture, Transport Minister Irwin 


Self-propelled implements of 
husbandry may be operated 
by farmers between farms 
without registration. Under 


Saved by a 
seat belt? 


Has a seat belt protected you from serious injury... 
or worse? Please write and tell us about it. Your 
experience could help to save others from injury or 
death. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY BRANCH, 
ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT, 
FERGUSON BLOCK, 

QUEEN’S PARK, TORONTO 5, ONTARIO. 


This ad ran in all Ontario dailies in June. Personal experiences 
are sought as another line of investigation in the Department of 
Transport’s continuing seat belt campaign. 


First-Hand Experiences 
Aid Seat Belt Promotion 


seat belts and how they worked 
for you. 
This is one more line of in- 
vestigation in the continuing 
“seat belt campaign”, which aims 
at getting Ontario motorists to 
do up their seat belts every time 


Have you ever been involved 
in a serious collision? 

Were you wearing seat belts at 
the time? 

The Department of Transport 
is interested in hearing about 
your personal experiences with 


Haskett said they are “calculated 
to be more realistic in the light 
of present-day conditions” and 
to draw a sharper distinction 
between serious and minor 
violations. 


Changes that become effect- 
ive Sept. 1 include a sliding 
scale of fines for speeding con- 
victions, with the penalty rising 
sharply in relation to the speed; 
a minimum fine of $100 for a 
careless driving conviction, in- 
stead of the present $10 min- 
imum; a new amendment which 
will give a police officer the 
power to arrest a driver who 
fails to identify himself, 

The discretionary jail term for 
a careless driving conviction will 
be increased to six months from 


the present three months — a 
jail term that may be in addition 
to, not instead of, a fine. O) 


they get in a car. 

Sometimes it takes much more 
than facts to convince people of 
the value of the seat belt habit. 
This is why personal experiences 
are of value. 

Take the case of John Hogan, 
of Toronto, who was wearing a 
seat belt when his 1965 Thunder- 
bird crashed into a grove of 
trees off highway 50 near Pal- 
grave. He sustained a broken 
rib, facial lacerations and a lung 
contusion. The policeman who 
released his seat belt to take 
him out of the car stated that it 
was the only thing that saved 
his life. 

Recently Mr. Hogan finished 
installing a complete set of belts 
in his second family car, a sta- 
tion wagon. 

Robert D. Smith, of Hamilton, 
and his wife were driving along 
a Hamilton street when their car 
was struck on the right by a car 
that had run a light. Some $1200 
damage was done to their car. 
“There is no doubt in our minds 
that our seat belts saved our 
lives,” he says. 

What are your Seat belt exper!- 
ences? Write to: Highway Safety 
Branch, Dept. of Transport, 
Ferguson Block, Parliament 
Bldgs., Toronto. ° 
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“Diamond Jubilee Driver’’ Boasts 


Jim Fletcher, of Tilbury, Ont- 
ario, has never had a traffic 
collision while driving his car. 
The only ticket he’s ever re- 
ceived was for parking overtime. 

This might not be so remark- 
able, except for the fact that his 
is a record spead over 60 years 
of driving — Jim Fletcher is 91 
years old. Recently, he passed 
his yearly re-examination with 
flying colours, though certainly 
he never expected he would fail 
it — “I’m just a youngster,” he 
says. 

Jim is one of a very few, 
“diamond anniversary” drivers 
in the province of Ontario. 
These are drivers who have pas- 
sed their 90th year and have 
retained their driver’s licence, 
boasting a total driving experi- 
ence of 60 years and more. 


Their story is the story of the 


f) 

This 1905 Reo is similar to the 
model Jim drove in 1909, It 
did not have electric head- 
lights, as shown — illumina- 
tion was provided by kerosine 
lamps. 


pioneer days of the automobile, 
the days of rubber licence plates, 
impassable roads and crank-shaft 
engines. They’ve seen the pro- 
gression of the automobile from 
the one-cylinder “horseless car- 
riage” to the glossy, high-speed 
models of today and watched 
muddy, deeply rutted roads turn 
into super-highways. 

“Today,” says Jim Fletcher, 
“unless young people are more 
cautious in their driving, very 
few of them will reach 60 years 
of safe driving.” 

Jim guesses he has had 25 
cars during his driving history, 
although he’s not quite sure of 
the total number — 60 years is 
a long time. His first car, bought 
in 1909, was a 1906 R.E. Oulds, 
Om cOe ss slatradedaslO0nand 
a horse for this one-cylinder 
contraption. The engine was 
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REMEMBER WHEN .... Jim and Ada Fletcher recall memories of 


yesterday looking at a picture of one of Jim’s first cars. 


placed crossways in the frame- 
work and was cranked on the 
right side; the driver mounted 
this machine from the right and 
drove on the right side.” 

“The licence plates were made 
of rubber, cost $1 and were 
good for two years.” 

Speed limits at that time were 
only 10 mph. That was fine with 
Jim, because his car couldn’t go 
any faster. 

“The ignition was two dry 
cell batteries which usually went 
dead a mile or two away from 
home,” says Jim. “Old Dobbin 
was usually called in to tow us 
home — the old horse laughing 
all the way.” 

Horses presented a real prob- 
lem to the early driver. The 
law required that the motorist 
had to stop his car while the 
horse and rider went past. If the 
rider was still having trouble 
handling his horse, the operator 
of the “horseless carriage” would 
have to shut off the engine, get 
out of the car, take the horse 
by the bridle and lead it past. 
“Horses vere scared to death 
meeting this new contraption,” 
says Jim. “I would have to stop 
about three times in every mile.” 

Like most early motorists or 
experimenters of any kind, Jim 
met some opposition when he 
invested in his first automobile. 
He recalls that soon after pur- 
chasing his Reo, he was ad- 
monished from the pulpit. 

“Only two classes of people 
drive cars,” the Presbyterian 
Minister told his congregation, 
“and they’re either millionaires 
or fools.” 

Some ten years later, Jim hap- 
pened upon the same minister 
driving a shiny new car, “Times 


change,” was the sheepish ex- 
cuse he was offered, when he 
reminded the minister of his 
Sunday sermon of long ago. 


Jim’s wife, Ada, who recently 
celebrated her 90th birthday, 
says she was “disgusted” when 
Jim showed up with the Reo. 
“It was just a play-toy for the 
neighbors, at his expense.” But 
Jim gave scores of people their 
first ride in an automobile, 
making a point of stopping and 
offering anyone who was walk- 
ing a lift. 

As a farmer near Fletcher, 
Ontario, Jim could only drive 
his car, “two or three months 
out of the whole year.” 


Gas was ordered from Sarnia, 
and arrived at Fletcher in 
wooden barrels, each barrel con- 
taining 50 gallons. At that time 
gas was a by-product and thous- 
ands of gallons were dumped 
into the St. Clair River to get 
rid of it. “I always ordered two 
barrels at a time,” says Jim. 
“The freight on this 100 gallons 
was $2.00, making the gas cost 
three cents a gallon — which 
almost broke me.” 


In 1912, Jim bought a Ford 
model T at a cost of $750.00. 
It was powered by a four cylin- 
der engine with magneto igni- 
tion. “It was a great improve- 
ment over the first two horse- 
less carriages I had,” he recalls. 

They travelled to the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition in their 
Model T Ford. It took them 
12 hours to cover the 200 miles 
to Toronto, paying 25 cents at 
three tolls along the way. 

It wasn’t until 1928 that a 
driver’s licence was needed to 
operate an automobile. Jim, a 


veteran driver by this time, 
simply filled out an application 
to obtain this. 

Jim owned and operated one 
of the first farm tractors pro- 
duced by Ford Motor Co. When 
he heard that Ford intended to 
start producing tractors, he 
jumped on a train to Dearborn, 
Michigan, hoping to have a look” 
at the new model. At the plant 
he met Henry Ford, clad in 
work clothes and hip boots. His 
son, Edsel, demonstrated the 
new tractor for Jim. | 

Jim has always been fasci- 
nated by mechanical things. At. 
the age of 16, he drew up the 
plans for and constructed a 
“flying machine” which he test- 
piloted off the roof of his 
father’s barn. It was manually 
operated. Jim believes that if 
he had had an engine to put in 
it, he might have superseded the 
Wright brothers by a couple of 
years. . 

In 1910, he invented a two- 
row, three-horse cultivator and 
patented it. But, unable to man- 
ufacture, he had to let his 
patent expire and see the con- 
cept taken up and _ profitably 
produced by farm equipment 
companies. | 


This 1912 model T Ford was 
one of Jim’s favorites and 
boasted a magnetic fly wheel 


engine. 


Jim doesn’t drive too much 
any more, but keeps up his li-» 
cence for the occasional trip — 
downtown shopping or to. the } 
post office and church on Sun- 
day in his 1957 Ford. “I haveq 
the honor of taking three ladies | 
to the store every week,” he says” 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

He’s proud of his safe-drivin 
record. Covering over 60 years 
its an achievement few can} 
boast of, and perhaps a lesson J 
and an inspiration for the young | 
driver of today. ; 
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running out in traffic. 


How can you get children to 
stop, look and listen every time 
they cross the street? 

That’s the problem faced by 
traffic safety officers throughout 
Ontario, and in their search for 
an answer they’ve come upon 
some ingenious ways to impress 
upon small fry the need for 


Metropolitan Toronto, 
rraffic safety officers have been 
ising a safety demonstration 
they call the “stopping demon- 
stration” for four years now, 
with excellent results. It impres- 
ses vividly on school children 
he necessity for walking, riding 


OML Urges 
Slow and Easy 
Summer Driving 


| This is the second year of 
he “Bring "Em Back Alive” 
campaign, promoted by the 
Jntario Motor League and its 
ffiliated clubs. 

| It’s meant to ensure that the 
housands of holiday motorists 
vho set out to enjoy sun and 
urf every weekend will make 
: back safely and take it easy 
nn the driving stretch of their 
acation. 

While the program is a rel- 
tive newcomer to Canada, it 
as met with success in the 
tates, where it was introduced 
ight years ago. 

Stickers, posters, and safety 
ps are distributed free of char- 
e by the Ontario Motor League 
or those with an interest in 
mmer driving safety. Write to: 
‘he Ontario Motor League, 2 
Yarleton Street, Toronto, Ont- 
io for further details. ° 


THUMP! The police car strikes the ‘ 
of close to 30 mph. A pylon with a doll’s head on top is pulled 
‘out from behind the parked car on a string to simulate a child 
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“Stopping Demonstration” 
A Lesson in Caution 


‘careless walker’ at a Sheed 


and crossing the street safely at 
all times. 

And it doesn’t cost a cent. 

It shows the children how 
little time they'll have to get out 
of the way of an approaching 
car, and how the precious sec- 
onds between the time both they 
and the driver react can cost 
them their life. 

Police line the children up in 
the school yard and call upon 


this 
bicycle took 57 feet to come 
to a full stop. 


Ridden at high speed, 


volunteers for the walking, run- 
ning and bicycle stopping dem- 
onstrations. In the first phase, 
the volunteer walks at a normal 
speed until he hears a _pre-ar- 
ranged signal to stop — usually 
a beep on the horn of the near- 
by police car. Other volunteers 
then measure the distance he 
has walked between the time 
the horn was sounded and the 
time he stopped. Sometimes this 
may amount to two or three 
feet. 

The running and bicycle stop- 
ping tests are conducted follow- 
ing the same method. Gradually 
the distance between hearing the 


signal and Stopping widens. 
When the bicycle is ridden fast, 
the stopping distance may mea- 
sure more than 60 feet. 

In the last phase of the dem- 
onstration, a “dummy” on a 
string is pulled out in front of 
a police car approaching at 30 
mph. The “careless walker” is 
a pylon or marker with a doll’s 
head affixed to the top. The 
police car tries to stop in time, 
but usually hits the dummy with 
a resounding thump. It’s a vivid 
demonstration of what can hap- 
pen to a careless pedestrian, and 
the children react strongly. 

“We've IS this to be very 


WATCH OUT! Some close their 
eyes, some cover their face 
with their hands — but every- 
one reacts when the car strikes 
the doll. 


Tire tracks dramatically illus- 
trate the stopping time for a 
car driven at 30 mph. 


effective,” says Inspector Wil- 
liam Myers, Traffic Safety Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Toronto Po- 
lice. “Its appreciated by the 
school principals, and it has a 
very good effect on the kids.” 

The stopping demonstration 
was adapted from a safety movie 
by a member of the Metro 
Safety Bureau. Unlike the movie, 
it leaves behind more tangible 
memories for the school child- 
ren, with the skid marks and 
chalk marks from the demon- 


stration serving as mute re- 
minders in the schoolyard for 
many weeks. O) 


New DHO Computer 
Programmed for Safety 


What are some of the most 
collision-plagued spots on Ont- 
ario’s network of rural roads? 

Which are most dangerous in 
wet-weather driving? 

Formerly, the answers to 
these questions might have taken 
weeks or months of research 
and fact-compiling. Soon they'll 
be finger-tip information. 

In a few months, the Depart- 
ment of Highways of Ontario 
will put into use the most sophis- 
ticated computer system for 
highway analysis in Canada. 
Called the Accident Retrieval 
System, it will give up-to-date 
information on road conditions 
and collision history of every 
one-tenth of the 13,000 miles of 
Ontario roads under DHO super- 
vision. 

The man who developed the 
system, Paul De Valence, a 
computer liaison engineer with 
DHO, says it will allow Ontario 


rural roads to be evaluated 
“from a traffic safety view- 
point”. The computer will be a 


130,000 component bank of 
“addresses”, any one of which 
can be called up by feeding the 
appropriate code number into 
the Toronto-based computer. 


Information from police col- 
lision reports covering 25 cate- 
gories, such as the number of 
vehicles involved, extent of dam- 
age, weather conditions and in- 
juries sustained, will be instantly 
available for any given portion 
of rural roadway. 


At present, the system is in- 
tended only for rural roads 
under DHO - supervision. It 
could, however, be extended to 
cover the whole province, in- 
cluding urban areas. 


Conceivably, provincial and 
municipal police forces could 
use the system to locate areas 
of highways with particularly 
high collision rates, determine 
the number of convictions per 
arrest for drunken driving and 
for other enforcement purposes. 

The active memory of the 
computer will be extended first 
to three years and eventually to 
five. 

With 155,127 traffic collisions 
in Ontario in 1968, costing an 
estimated $89,600,000, the DHO 
felt some form of large-scale 
instant retrieval system was 
absolutely necessary, Mr. De 
Valence said. ° 
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Bicycle Safety 


Stressed in 


Y 


Nepean 


Chief of Police E. G. Wersch and some of the first bicycle in- 
structors in Nepean township — these students from St. Thomas 
Separate School will train other children in the safe operation 
of their bicycles during the coming school year. 


In Nepean Township, eastern 
Ontario, Junior is as likely to get 
a ticket as his dad when he 
breaks the traffic rules. 


Young bicycle riders who fail 
to stop at Stop signs, don’t yield 
the right of way, ride double 
or commit other traffic infrac- 
tions are being stopped by the 
police and warned — but even 
more effective action is taken 
to insure they won’t do it again. 


Police take their name and 
address and the name of their 
father and send the parents of 
the young offender a form out- 
lining the violation committed. 
The rest is up to the parents — 
and in most cases, it means the 
youngster goes without trans- 
portation for one or two weeks. 


Nepean Township police are 
enforcing this program as part 
of their child safety work, to 
ensure that young bicyclists will 
learn safe driving habits early 
and to reduce the chances that 
they will become involved in a 
collision. 

The program was innovated 
in April of this year, and results 
so far have been, “very, very 
good,” according to Nepean 
Chief of Police E. G. Wersch. 
“There have been 160 warnings 
since the program was started 
this spring. We have not had the 
same child picked up again, It’s 


ontario traffic safety 


a little bit of work; we have to 
send the form out to the parents 
and we keep one on file here.” 

“So far, we’ve had a tremen- 
dous reaction.” 

If a young bicyclist were 
found committing a second 
violation, a more serious view 
would be taken of the situation. 

The bicycle safety program 
has improved safety conscious- 
ness among Nepean youngsters, 
says Chief Wersch. It will be 
carried on, “indefinitely”, with 
a review made at the end of 


this year to assess how well it 
has worked. 


In view of the fact that young 
people up to the age of 19 years 
form about 40 percent of Ne- 
pean Township’s total popula- 
tion, Nepean police are putting 
the emphasis on child safety 
work, with one traffic. safety 
officer working full-time in Ne- 
pean’s 28 public and separate 
elementary schools. 

Hoping to involve young 
people and make them assume 
responsibility for their own 
safety, Nepean police have ini- 
tiated a bicycle safety program 
which trains students as bicycle 
safety’ instructors in their 
schools. 

The program was started on 
May 5 of this year, and two 
schools, St. Thomas Separate 
School and Parkwood Hills 
School were chosen for the pilot 
stage. St. Thomas has graduated 
100 bicycle instructors, and 
Parkwood Hills, 22. 

The age groups for the pro- 
gram range from eight to 14 
years, with graduating merit 
badges to indicate four levels: 
novice, cyclist, expert, and emer- 
gency messenger. 

Participation has been good, 
and Chief Wersch expects to in- 
volve all Nepean schools in the 
project in the coming school 
year. e 


Watch That 
Horsepower ! 


This new, black - on - yellow 
warning sign means, “Watch out 
for horses and riders!”, and it’s 
a signing experiment by the 
Borough of Scarborough traffic 
section to try to get drivers to 
curb their horsepower when pas 
sing equestrians on rural roads. 

Whether you're in Scar- 
borough or other localities, show 
special consideration for horse 
and riders on country roads. 
Give them ample room and 
slow down. Their horsepower is 
more unpredictable than ae 


i 


Rural Driving Requires Caution 


This summer, vacationers will 
be venturing out of their towns 
and cities to see new sights and 
explore new places. 

Most likely, they'll be doing 
a lot of highway driving. It’s 
also likely their trips will take 
them on unpaved rural roads 
and byways. 

This is a different kind of 
driving for the city-bound mo- 
torist, used to paved streets and 
heavy traffic. Speed limits on 
rural roads are 50 mph., unless 
otherwise posted. But loose 
gravel, uneven and _ winding 
roads, will often make lower 
speeds advisable. Take corners 
carefully. Cars tend to “slide” 
on loose gravel or sand and tires 


will not have the same traction 
aS on paved roadways. 


When parking a car on rural 
roads, precautions must be 
taken. The car must be well off 
the road. Incidents of parked 
cars being struck from behind 
on-rural_roads are frequent. 


Turning onto a well-travelled 
highway from a rural road de- 
mands great caution. Often thesé 
roads are hidden from view to 
approaching motorists. 


If yowre walking along rural 
roads, remember to keep to the 
left-hand side, and walk facing 
on-coming traffic. As a pedes- 
trian, your best advice on cross- 
ing well-travelled highways on 


foot is — don’t, if you can 
avoid it. Unless you have a clear 
and unobstructed view of o 
coming cars in both direction 
you might find yourself in a 
foot- race with a vehicle ap 
proaching at 50 mph. — hardly 
a fair contest. 

Follow the same rules of 
the road you would practise on 
highways when driving on rural 
roads, The right-hand side of 
the road, not the middle, is the 
safest place for your car. Be on 
the alert for tractors and othe 
slow-moving farm vehicles, par= 
ticularly when you're coming 
over the crest of a hill or around 
a curve. Watch for those slow- 
moving vehicle signs. | 
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Intario Youth 
Nins Driving 
shampionships 


Top driving skills and road 
nowledge netted Ontario’s 
arry Henderson, 18, a $1,250 
tholarship at the National Teen 
riving Championships held in 
dmonton, Alta., July 12. 

The Chippewa, Ont. boy 
laced third in the Ontario finals 
eld at Sudbury, but moved 
aead in the Edmonton compe- 
tions to take first place over 
ine other contestants from 
cross Canada. He is a graduate 
f a driver instruction course. 
“With his $1,250 top prize, 
warded with a commemorative 
ophy by the sponsoring Insur- 
ace Bureau of Canada, Larry 
dpes to go to university in 
ritish Columbia after complet- 
ig his grade 13. 

The Edmonton Jaycees organ- 
ed the competition, which in- 
uded thorough testing for the 
m young people who partici- 
ated. A written quiz, a road 
aeck, personal interview, psy- 
10-physical examination, driver 
‘titude test and driving skill 
St were used to evaluate the 
ontestants. 
Second place winner was 
ruce Fanning, Richmond, B.C., 
ho received a $750  scholar- 
lip. Garry Tedford, Outram, 
ask., took third place and a 
500 scholarship. O 


“Buckle Up,’ 


Large companies, concerned 
over their employees’ safety on 
the road as well as at work, have 
been conducting their own cam- 
paigns for greater seat belt use 
with the help of the Ontario 
Department of Transport. 


Many have taken advantage 
of the free materials on seat belt 
safety available from the Depart- 
ment to supplement their own 
safety programs. 


Bell Canada conducted a full- 
scale, “Buckle-Up” campaign 
aimed at 9,500 employees in the 
Toronto area, timed to reach 
them before the July 4 holiday 
weekend when many would be 
setting off on vacation jaunts. 

The first phase began on 
June 27. A king-size banner, 
displaying the slogan, “Still not 
using seat belts? What’s holding 
you back?”, was draped in the 
main lobby of the Bell head- 
quarters building on University 
Avenue. Posters on seat belt use 
were distributed to all Toronto 
area bulletin boards; large 
posters were given to all man- 
agement staff to be put on 
prominent display in Bell offices. 
Large quantities of folders on 
seatbelt use and dashboard stick- 
ers were handed out to all staff. 


As part of their summer safety 
program, General Motors of 
Canada Ltd. in St. Catharines 
distributed folders and_ stickers 
to their 8,000 employees. Super- 
visors made seat belt use the 
topic of a monthly safety talk to 
GM staff, 


Dupont of Canada Ltd., King- 
ston, programmed their seat belt 
campaign for the first two weeks 
in July. They distributed seat 
belt posters to all area bulletin 
boards. As an additional re- 
minder to car-owning employees, 
they distributed folders on seat 
belt use and dashboard stickers 
to some 1,300 cars in their em- 
ployee parking lot. A safety dis- 
play (see picture) was also set 
up as a timely reminder. 

The Aluminum Company of 
Canada Ltd., sparked discussion 
on seat belt use with a question- 
naire distributed to 432 em- 
ployees at their Kingston plant. 
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HOW STRONG ARE SEAT BELTS? — Strong enough that they 


% 


might have saved the lives of the two people who died in 
this car — strong enough to hold the full 3,200-lb. weight of 
this car suspended a foot above the ground. Dupont of Canada 
used the car as a safety reminder near their Kingston plant. 
I; is held up by nylon seat belt material manufactured by Dupont. 


The 312 replies showed that 
those who wore seat belts only 
for highway driving totaled 58 
per cent. Some 14 per cent wore 
seat belts only occasionally. 

Twenty-eight per cent always 
wore seat belts and 26 considered 
that seat belts had saved them 
from serious injury in a col- 
lision. The results of the survey, 
and a plea for greater seat belt 
use, were published in the 
weekly plant newspaper. 

Safety is good business as well 
as good sense, Seat belts save 


lives and prevent serious injury. 
It may be months before an 
employee can return to work 
after an auto collision. It may 
take even longer to find and 
train a successor. 

Could the employees of your 
company use a reminder on 
seat belt safety? Write the High- 
way Safety Branch, Ontario De- 
partment of Transport, Ferguson 
Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
for details on the wide range of 
materials available for your seat 
belt campaign. ° 
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Several weeks ago, the De- 


on Highway 400. Their station 


“Wear Those Belts!” Say Seat Belt Survivors 


partment of Transport ran an 
ad in all Ontario dailies which 
asked readers to write in and 
tell us about their first-hand ex- 
perience with seat belts. 

Many replied. They did so, 
not because they wanted pub- 
licity, but in the hope that their 
experiences might encourage 


others to take the simple safety 
precaution of wearing a seat belt 
and prevent needless death and 
injury. 

Here are a few of the replies 
we received. 


As a track marshal at Mos- 
port Raceways, Peter Yardley of 
Toronto had seen drivers walk 
away unhurt from 80 mph. 
crashes — because they had been 
wearing seat belts. 

But three first-hand experi- 
ences convinced him even more 
firmly of the value of seat belts, 
and he wants to share his con- 
viction with others. 

The first incident occurred 
when his car rolled over, at a 
speed of between 30-40 mph. 
Both he and his passenger were 
unhurt. 

In the second, he and _ his 
wife and family were riding in 
a car that was struck in the rear 


wagon was demolished. They 
were unhurt, except for bruises, 


while Mr. Yardley sustained a 
whiplash. 
Mr. Yardley was hit by an 


impaired driver on a city street. 
The combined speed of the cars, 
he estimates was 80-90 mph. 
The driver’s side of the car was 
sheared off and his car was 
spun almost completely around. 
“T was wearing my seat belts — 
lap and shoulder type — and 
suffered only ligament and nerve 
damage to my lower back,” he 
says. “My hands bent the steer- 
ing wheel! I still feel the results 
of this accident, but I could 
easily have been thrown side- 
ways and at least seriously in- 
jured.” 


Hector McLean Boyd of Weston credits his seat belt with saving 
him from serious injury in this collision, where his car was struck 


on the driver side, 


lifted and overturned. 


CA iS aS 
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Bill Sylvester was the only one who survived this collision. 
The two passengers in his car were killed. 


“IT have good reason to be 
grateful for the protection I re- 
ceived by using a seat belt, and 
I never drive my car without 
putting it on.” 

Hector McLean Boyd of Wes- 
ton, Ont., put seat belts to the 
test three years ago in a late 
afternoon collision on a resi- 
dential street. A car came 
through a stop sign and hit his 
car on the left. “The car was 
lifted and turned over, and I 
was hanging upside down, held 
firmly by the seat belt.” 

“Luckily, I had my door win- 
dow down and I had the pres- 
ence of mind to turn the engine 
off. I undid the seat belt, crawled 
through the car window opening 
and was assisted by a passerby, 
although this was unnecessary as 
I didn’t receive any physical in- 
jury whatsoever.” 


Bill Sylvester, a young stu- 
dent-at-law, lives in Stratford, 
Ont. A year ago last July, he was 
the only survivor in a collision 
that killed three other people. 
He was wearing a seat belt. The 
others were not. 

His car was struck on his side, 
the driver’s side, by a car speed- 
ing at an estimated 80 mph. The 
other driver, who was intoxi- 
cated, was killed, along with the 
two passengers in Mr, Sylvester’s 
car. 

“TI am alive. For me, this is 
satisfactory and conclusive proof 
that safety belts do save lives if 
worn.” 

“IT am 100 per cent behind 
any campaign which the Depart- 
ment of Transport may under- 
take to get people to use those 
seat belts which the manufactur- 
er has installed.” 


In late fall of 1962, William 
F, Comery of West Hill, Ont., 
bought a new car, the first he 
had owned that was equipped 
with seat belts. As a barrister, his 
work in traffic collision settle-, 
ments had long convinced him 
of their value. 

He was wearing his seat belt 
two weeks later, when he was 
involved in a serious collision 
with another driver. Damage) 
estimated at over $2,500 was 
done to both cars. Mr. Comery’ 
received a cut on the head and. 
was “shaken up”. The other 
driver, who was at fault, was 
admitted to Scarboro General; 
Hospital in serious condition and 
lost a kidney through his in- 
juries. 

“I always wear a seat belt,” 
says Mr. Comery. “If I hadn't 
been wearing a seat belt, I would) 
have gone right through the 
windshield and kept on going.” ©: 
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ROCKVILLE JAYCEES won the Christian Smith Award for child 
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Ontario Cities Benefit 
From Jaycee Safety Work 


afety work at the Jaycee’s annual awards night, July 2, with 
jeir ambitious Crusader Cycle Club program. Jack Hamilton, (L) 
hairman of the bicycle course, and Don Kenney, (R) past 
resident of Brockville Jaycees, hold the certificates of merit 
or their work. Chief Constable Leslie Sterritt helped in the 


romotion of the program. 


The Junior Chambers of 

‘ommerce across Canada, who 
ist changed their name to the 
etter-known and briefer, ‘“Jay- 
2es”, have contributed substan- 
ally to the cause of traffic 
ifety in their communities over 
le past years, 


But this year in particular, 
idges at the 34th annual meet- 
ig of Jaycees held in St. John’s, 


| “Fun On Wheels” \ 


A Runaway! 


Over the past few months, 
The Ontario Department of 
Transport has received many 

} requests for its new child 
|safety filmstrip, “Fun on 
| Wheels”. 

So many, in fact, that 

{| not all requests can be filled 
| immediately. 

| We welcome your inter- 
est, but would appreciate 
| your patience — until extra 
‘copies of the film are ob- 
tained for distribution. 

' “Fun on Wheels” was 
‘publicized as part of the 
|Department of Transport’s 
inew bicycle safety pro- 
gram, announced in the 
May issue of Ontario Traf- 
fic Safety. The filmstrip 
uses cartoon characters to 
jillustrate safe and unsafe 
| practices for young cyclists. 
| Two scripts, one for chil- 
| dren in grades five to eight, 
‘and one for the lower 
grades, are provided for the 
‘convenience of instructors. @ 


Nfld., June 29-July 2, were im- 
pressed by the quality of indi- 
vidual submissions made for the 


Alfred Campbell Memorial 
Awards for traffic safety. 
Jaycee organizations from 


towns and cities in Ontario were 
well represented among the win- 
ners of the annual award, which 
is sponsored by the Insurance 
Bureau of Canada. For towns of 
20,000 and under, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., took first prize of 
$500 with their energetic, year- 
round traffic safety program. 
Brockville, Ont., was awarded a 
second prize of $300 for their 
child safety activities. 

Dorval, Que., took first prize 
and Kingston, Ont. second prize 
in the 20,000-75,000 population 
category. For cities of 75,000 
and over, Halifax and Calgary 
carried off first and second 
prizes. 

Brockville was also the winner 
of the Christian Smith Award 
for child safety. 

Their winning entry was an 
ambitious “Crusader Cycle Club 
Program”, in which about 570 
Brockville children in grades 
four to eight were trained in 
bicycle handling and rules of the 
road by the 32 members of 
Brockville Jaycees, with an assist 
from the junior branch of the 
Kiwanis Club. The project was 
originated by Brockville Jaycees 
with the help of Traffic Safety 
Officer Dean Humble and it 
was conducted in six of Brock- 
ville’s elementary schools. 

Their hard work was topped 
off by an awards night, held 
April 29 and attended by some 
350 children and parents. e 


““Garbage’’, a Department of Highways commercial, won top 
awards for its cartoon portrayal of the litterbug problem. 


DHO Wins Top Commercial 
Award With “Garbage” 


The film that won top awards 
at the seventh annual Canadian 
Television Commercials Festival, 
June 24, was “garbage”. 

“Garbage” is the name of a 
one-minute television spot pro- 
duced for the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Highways, and it repre- 
sents one more spearhead in 
their attack against litterbugs 
who deface Ontario roads. 

The film beat out 400 other 
entrants to take the “Gold 
Bessy” award for the best Eng- 
lish language colour commercial 
produced in Canada, 

“Garbage”, a cartoon presen- 
tation, shows a motorist tossing 
an assortment of litter out of his 
car as he goes along the high- 
way. When he turns into the 
driveway of his home, he is fol- 
lowed by a DHO garbage truck, 
which disgorges its contents on 
top of him. The message is: 
“We promise not to dump our 


garbage on your property —if 
you don’t dump yours on ours”. 

Fines of up te $50 face those 
who leave litter on Ontario 
roads, defacing them for other 
passers-by. But police surveil- 
lance can’t always catch the 
litterbugs, As a result, the clean- 
up bill paid by Ontario taxpayers 
last year topped $970,000. In 
just one day last July, motorists 
managed to scatter 1,306 pieces 
of litter along one mile of one 
highway. Multiply this by the 
13,000 miles of road under DHO 
supervision, and you will under- . 
stand the scope of the problem 
faced by the Department of 
Highways. 

Littering is also potentially 
dangerous, with blowing debris 
and paper presenting a hazard 
to the highway traveller. Keep 
Ontario highways clean this year 
by keeping a litter bag in your 
car — and using it. e 


More Traffic Deaths Than 
Drownings In Summer Months 


Every summer in Ontario, 
drowning takes a high toll of 
lives. 

But multiply the heartache 
and tragedy of our drowning 
deaths twice over and you'll find 
a more relentless summer killer 
—traffic collisions. 

Drowning deaths peak during 
the summer months of June, 
July and August, During a three 
year period, 1965-67, the aver- 
age number of drownings each 
summer was 208. Highway fa- 
talities still accounted for over 
twice as many deaths, with an 
average of 454 dying during the 
three summer months. 


Over the span of a full year, 
traffic collisions will kill five 
times more people than drown- 
ing. On the average, during the 
time period 1965-67, 1,617 traf- 
fic fatalities occurred in one 
year while drowning deaths aver- 
aged 322. 

Children within the age group 
up to 14 years have the highest 
relative incidence of drowning. 


The highest number of deaths 
on the highway, the second 
highest number of deaths by 
drowning occurs in the “danger- 
ous teens” (15-19 years old) in 
this three-year study. e 
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SIMCOE — Ed Garson, of Cale- 
donia, Ont., literally preached 
safety to transport trailer drivers 
who gathered in his “mobile 
chapel” for a service in Simcoe 
recently. The chaplain, who be- 
longs to an organization called 
Transport for Christ, travels 
cross-Canada preaching safety 
and holding services for trans- 
port drivers in a chapel set up 
in the interior of his 40-foot 
trailer drawn by a tractor. His 
meetings begin with films on 
safe driving and end with a 
regular service. 


GRIMSBY—tThree of four ele- 
mentary schools in Grimsby re- 
ceived an Elmer Safety Award 
at the end of the school year 
for going the full school term 
without a fatal collision or in- 
jury involving a school child. 
Our Lady of Fatima, the only 
school to miss out on an award, 
did so only because it was not 
open for the full school year. 


OWEN SOUND—As a reward 
for a good year’s work, 167 
members of the safety patrol, 
from nine Owen Sound element- 
ary schools and Rockford school 
were given a boat trip, sailing 
from Owen Sound to Tober- 
mory and returning by bus. 


| Coming events 


August 18-28 — Ontario Motor 
League teacher preparation 
course in high school driver 
instruction. 

September 15-19 — Ontario 
Safety League “Motorfleet” 
course for fleet supervisors. 

September 1 1-12—Ontario Safe- 
ty League Instructor Devel- 
opment course on defensive 
driving. 

August 20-24 — The All Can- 
ada Youth Conference, a 
meeting of 100 young people 
concerned with safety, will be 
held in Vancouver. 
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GUELPH—tThere’s an elephant 
in the flowerbeds in Guelph, 
Ont.! — Elmer the Safety Ele- 
phant, whose 10th birthday in 
Guelph has been celebrated by 
Guelph parks department with a 
flower portrait. The flowery de- 
piction is located near a main 
intersection, and will serve as a 
safety reminder to school chil- 
dren during summer vacations. 


BROCK VILLE—A junior safety 
council was launched on June 24 
in Brockville. Some 70 students 
from Brockville, Gananoque, 
Rideau, Athens and South Gren- 
ville -high—schools attended the 
formation meeting. 


DUNNVILLE — Some new air 
personalities will be heard on 
radio around the Dunnville area, 
and they’re all elementary school 
children who recently taped 
safety slogans for broadcast use. 
The tapes will be used as re- 
minders for motorists and ped- 
estrians alike. 


* * * * 


LONDON — Cerebral palsy 
proved to be no handicap to 
young Anne Marie Schmidt, 13, 
in her duties as a safety pa- 
troller for Northbrae School in 
London. She carried off the 
highest award for safety patrol 
work in London, the F.-G.-Sto- 
nach Award, on June 19. 


THIS ROOKIE POLICEMAN still has a few years to go before he 
can wear a uniform, but as you can see, the hat and gloves are 
a perfect fit. Jimmy Robertson, 4, was one of the children taught 
a safety lesson by Constable Morley Marquette at Britannia 


Nursery School, 


KINGSTON — The Kingston 
Safety Council has adopted the 
slogan, “Bring “Em Back Alive”, 
for its summer safety program. 
It plans to distribute over 5,000 
bumper stickers and decals bear- 
ing the slogan to stores, service 
stations, supermarkets and other 
retail outlets. 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


Ottawa, on June 10. 


BRANTFORD — The Brant 
County Board of Education re- 
cently approved a recommen- 
dation to extend driver instruc- 
tion for secondary school stu- 
dents to the whole of the county 
in 1969-70. The course will be 
available on an extra-curricular 
basis. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. 


Traffic Safety Roundup 


DRIVE SLOW and watch out 
for children — that’s the mes- 


sage the National Safety 
League of Canada hopes to 
put across with this recently 
issued bulletin board poster. 


BURLINGTON — Awards for 
services beyond the call of duty 
in furthering safety in Burling- 
ton were presented to two locas 
residents at the Burlington Safety 
Council annual luncheon June 
20. Mary Weaver, in charge of 
the town’s water safety program, 
and buslines proprietor Grant) 
Norton were the recipients of a 
plaque for their work. 


HAMILTON — Ceremonies, a 
parade, radio and television pub- 
licity and many individual dis- 
plays and projects made Safety 
Week in Hamilton this year one 
of the best yet since the idea 
originated five years ago. Ham- 
ilton’s energetic safety coun 
was the sponsor for the week- 
long campaign. 
* * * ok 


ST. CATHARINES — 200 to 
of nursery school age shriek 

with glee at an Elmer the El 

phant clown and listened to 

safety lecture given by Constable 
Harry Artinan at Queen Eliza- 
beth Community Centre, Jun 
20. The program, which als 
included a safety movie an 
puppet show, was designed to 
introduce very young children t 
some rules of safety. 


| 
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Majority of New Amendments Now in Effect 


The majority of 
amendments proposed by Trans- 
port Minister Irwin Haskett as 
changes in the Ontario Highway 


the new 


Traffic Act became effective 
throughout Ontario on Sept. 1. 
These include a provision that 
a police officer may arrest with- 
out warrant for the failure of a 
driver to properly identify him- 
self and for failure to remain 
at the scene of an accident. 
Power to arrest without warrant 
is now repealed for failure to 
notify the Department of Trans- 
port of change of address or 
vehicle sale within 6 days and 
for misuse of license plates. 
Varying changes in fines for 
_ first, second and third or subse- 
quent offences has been dis- 
carded and new minimum and 
_maximum fines have been estab- 
‘lished. (For further information 
on fines, see guide, page 4). 
“Median strip” now replaces 
“divided highway” in the section 


High-rise ‘“‘bull horn” 


authorities. 


“Banana” seats and high-rise 
handle bars, bicycle gadgets that 
xcite the admiration of modern 
small fry, are under scrutiny by 
the Department of Transport. 

_ The investigation is the result 
of opinions voiced by police and 
ther authorities that the new- 
Style, low-slung bikes with their 
high handle bars and elongated 


of the act requiring motorists to 
stop when meeting a school bus 
stopped on a highway where the 
maximum speed is greater than 
35 miles an hour, except on a 
highway with a median strip. 

A median strip is defined as 
a strip of pavement of more than 
10 feet in width, or a physical 
barrier or an unpaved strip of 
ground. 

Optometrists are now required 
to report patients with vision 
conditions that could make driv- 
ing dangerous. 

A new amendment regarding 
emergency vehicles states that 
stopping as closely as possible 
to the right hand side of the 
road is now required when an 
ambulance, fire, or police ve- 
hicle is flashing a red light on 
the roof. Previously, this was 
only required when a bell or 
siren was operating. 

Several other new amend- 
ments went into effect on June 


Study to Assess Safety 
of New-Style Bicycles 
| ae Sa | 


handle bers ane elongated ipanench seats 
‘are admired by the bicycle set, but may be unsafe, say safety 


seats are less controllable, and 
therefore less safe, than standard 
models. 

They also point to the new 
bicycles as a possible factor in 
Ontario’s disproportionate in- 
crease in bicycle fatalities in 
1968. There were 47 cyclists 
killed in Ontario last year, more 
than double the previous year’s 


9 of this year. These include: 
an amendment which gives 
new residents of Ontario 30 
days to obtain an Ontario 
driver's license if they have a 
valid licence issued in another 
province, state or country. 
an increase in the maximum 
length for a combination of 
vehicles from 60 to 65 feet. 
“an amendment which states 
that slow moving vehicle signs 
are not required on farm trac- 
tors and other self-propelled 
implements of husbandry or 
any vehicle drawn by them 
when they are directly crossing 
a highway. 

a new definition of a self- 
propelled implement of hus- 
bandry, which is now defined 
as a Self-propelled vehicle 
manufactured, designed, re- 
designed, converted or recon- 
structed for a specific use in 
farming. Such implements 
may be operated on a high- 


*% 


toll of 22. 

A pilot survey is already 
underway. Metropolitan Toronto 
police are aiding in conducting 
the survey, which consists of ob- 
taining information by means of 
a questionnaire on bicycle de- 
sign, equipment and condition to 
be filled out by a police officer 
reporting a bicycle collision. The 
effectiveness of the questionnaire 
will be assessed around Novem- 
ber and some tentative con- 
clusions drawn, 


As a control measure, a gen- 
eral questionnaire will also be 
distributed by traffic safety 
officers in Toronto schools in 
order to obtain detailed back- 
ground information on bicycle 
usage. This will enable the De- 
partment of Transport’s Re- 
search Section to assess the risk 
factor involved in bicycle use. 

An engineering study of bi- 
cycles, with scientific observation 
of their performance in planned 
trials, is also contemplated by 
the Department of Transport to 
assess the road-worthiness of 
new - style bikes as compared 
to the less-popular standard 
models, v 


For a guide to 


the new fines, 
see page four 


way, between farms or when 
being taken for necessary re- 
pairs, without registration. 

* a mew amendment which 
states that passing within 100 
feet of an intersection is no 
longer illegal, unless signs or 
road markings so indicate, 
On January 1, another new 

amendment comes into effect, 

requiring accidents to be re- 
ported to a police officer if they 
involve personal injury or a min- 
imum of $200 property damage, 
instead of the present $100. e@ 


Child Safety Work 
Pays Dividends 
In Waterloo 


Just how effective is the bi- 
cycle safety work done by police 
in Ontario schools? 

In Waterloo, Ontario, police 
have found that the time and 
effort they’ve invested in bicycle 
safety instruction during the 
past eight years is paying big 
dividends. 

In 1958, three years before 
Waterloo police instituted their 
bicycle safety program, there 
were a total of 24 bicycle col- 
lisions in the city of Waterloo. 
In successive years, beginning 
with 1961, the number of col- 
lisions steadily decreased. By 
1966 the number had fallen to 
11, in 1967, nine and five in 
1968. : 

The decrease occurred in spite 
of the fact that during this per- 
iod the population of Waterloo 
doubled in size. 

There are approximately 7,200 
students from kindergarten to 
grade eight attending 15 scuce 
in Waterloo. 
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Safety Is the Law 
At Tara’ S Bicycle Court 


Tara’s first bicycle patrol court comes to order: 
Trelford (R), Crown Attorney John Gransden, Court Clerk Marilyn 


Speer, 


“Order in the court! Order in 
the court!” 


At 11.00 every Friday morn- 
ing in the Tara, Ontario, muni- 
cipal building, Judge Peter Trel- 
ford opens court with all the 
ceremony and observance of 
form due to the discharge of 
grave and important business. 
Justice is meted out quickly and 
fairly, and the crown attorney 
and court lawyer perform their 
roles expertly. 

It little matters that the judge 
and court officials are grade 
seven and eight elementary 


High Stakes, Hot 
At St. Catharines 


The competition was hot and 
the stakes were high at the St. 
Catharines bicycle roadeo, June 
14. Bonds worth $100, $50 and 
$25 helped to attract a record 
105 contestants in this largest- 
ever third annual roadeo for 
young bicyclists. 

Sponsored by C. Wallace and 
Co. of St. Catharines and organ- 
ized by the St. Catharines Police 
Department, the roadeo featured 
tough skill-testing trials and re- 
quired good knowledge of all 
bicycle safety rules. It was held 
at the Rex Stimers arena, and 
had been preceded by a bicycle 
safety check for young contest- 
ants on June 7. 

Five children tied for first 
place in the first heat of the 
competition. A run-off trial pro- 
duced first-place winner Scott 
Taylor, 10, who carried away 
the $100 bond and a small per- 
sonal trophy, as well as a larger 
trophy which goes to his school, 
Capt. John DeCew in St. Cath- 
arines. Second and third prize 
winners were Carol Luders, 11, 


Judge Peter 


Court Lawyer Edith Robinson. 


school children, or that most of 
the defendants are grinning, 
freckle-faced nine- and ten-year 
olds who have strayed from the 
path of the law. It’s a real court, 
with real penalties, and its pur- 
pose is very serious indeed—to 
cut down on bicycle deaths and 
injuries among children in the 
Tara area and to ingrain a com- 


prehensive knowledge of the 
rules of the road. 
The “children’s court” in this 


small (population, 600) farming 
community is the brain-child of 
Tara’s Chief of Police, Malcolm 


Competition 


Roadeo 


and Robert Jones, 11. Fourth 
place was won by Bob Budd, 11. 

The Provincial Secretary, the 
Honourable Robert Welch, who 
is MPP for Lincoln County, was 
on hand to present the prizes 
and to offer a word of encour- 
agement to organizers of the 
city-wide competition. 

“T think I can speak for the 
Minister of Transport, my cab- 
inet colleague the Honourable 
Irwin Haskett, in saying how 
pleased we are that 105 of you 
young people came out to today’s 
competition,” Mr. Welch told 
the large crowd of students and 
parents, 

“T am very, very proud of all 
of you. And I can assure you 
that St. Catharines will be more 
safety conscious not only be- 
cause you have competed but 
because of the safety message 
and example you will carry back 
to your fellow students.” 

The ten top boys and girls go 
on to the peninsula-wide Bicycle 
Championships held in Maga 

Falls on August 23. 


Armstrong, who became worried 
in recent months about the 
irresponsible way in which some 
of the children were handling 
their bicycles. When two near- 
tragedies occurred in which 
young bicyclists barely avoided 
death or injury, he decided to 
take positive action. 

“I had to do something,” he 
says. “Something” took the form 
of a bicycle roadeo, the first 
held in Tara, on June 18. But he 
found that children were for- 
getting their safety rules only a 
few weeks after the roadeo. 

Chief Armstrong then decided 
to set up the children’s safety 
court, in which young traffic 
offenders would be given pen- 
alties for breaking the rules of 
the road on their bicycles. 

He sought the co-operation of 
parents in the Tara area, sending 
out a letter explaining what it 
was the children’s court intended 
to do and asking for the help of 
parents in enforcing attendance 
at the court and applying pen- 
alties. 

Grade seven and eight chil- 
dren from the Tara Arran Public 
School were recruited for the 
safety patrol, composed of a 
sergeant, a corporal and_ six 
patrol officers, All of them are 
assigned a specific time to go on 
street patrol to watch that chil- 
dren ride their bicycles properly 
and give the proper signals be- 
fore stopping or turning. Infor- 
mation sheets were printed up 
and distributed, as well as traffic 


Edith Delano of Wallace’s store in St. 


tickets, which are filled in by 
the “police” and sent to the par- 
ents of the young offenders. 

The court officers, consisting 
of a judge, crown attorney, court 
lawyer and court clerk, were 
selected and trained in the ways 
of the law. A witness box, plus 
special chair and robes for the 
judge were donated. Safety court 
meets every Friday morning at 
11.00 in the Tara municipal 
building. A crowd-pleaser, it’s 
always packed with parents and 
children. 

The penalties are simple: bi- 
cycles are taken away for a 
period of time and demerit 
points are also given out, which 
may accumulate to the number 
of 15 demerits resulting in the 
loss of a bicycle for a week. 

The young offenders — there 
are four or five of them at every 
hearing — take their punishment 
cheerfully. 

The “court” has been func- 
tioning since July. It features all 
the adherence to procedures, 
even including the taking of the 
oath, seen in any court in On- 
tario. While Chief Armstrong 
admits that it is a game for the 
children, he feels that it is a 
learning game that makes the 
children more _ safety-conscious 
and knowledgeable about the 
rules of the road. 

Chief Armstrong hopes to 
keep the court functioning until 
the fall—or until bicycles get 
put away to be replaced by oq 
boggans and sleds. 


provincial Secretary and MPP for lincoln County, Robert Welch, 
is mounted on the bicycle; Constable Harry Artinan (L) and 


Catharines also pose 


with the young prize winners — (L to R) Bob Budd, 4th place; . 


Robert Jones (kneeling), 


3rd place; Carol Luders, 2nd place; 
Scott Taylor, first place winner. 
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Dont Let Your Child Be A Flying Missile 


Did you know that a child can become 
grossly retarded or suffer irreparable injury 
as a result of a car collision, or even a 
sudden stop? 

Dr. Bruce Hendrick, chief neurosurgeon 
at the Toronto Hospital for Sick Children, 
operates almost every day on the young vic- 
tims of car collisions. He is well aware of 
the risks involved in not protecting children 
who are passengers in cars. 

“Some children become total care cases 
and are institutionalized. Some become 
grossly retarded. Or there can be paralysis 
to the arms, or to the face, or they have to 
have plates put in their heads.” 

“It’s seldom a day goes by,” he says, 
“that we don’t get a car accident victim with 
a fractured skull.” 

Skull fractures, says Dr. Hendrick, are the 
most common type of injury to happen to 
young children who are involved as_pas- 
sengers in car collisions — and they are also 
| the most lethal. 

He shares the opinion of many noted 
safety authorities that the young victims of 
car collisions he operates on almost daily 
would have been saved from their serious 
injuries through the use of proper child 
restraint systems. These protective devices 
are now available through many car dealers 
in Ontario, 

Child restraint systems may cost a little 
money, but, as Dr. Hendrick says, “it’s far 
less expensive than what you see in a 
hospital.” 

Dr. Hendrick feels strongly about parents 
who allow their children to stand and roam 
around freely in the car, without benefit of 


The General Motors infant seat, (L), gives maximum protection 
for very young children. The seat faces backward, is secured 
with a seatbelt and has a simple, over-the-shoulder harness. 
General Motors also manufactures this seat for toddlers (R) 
which is fastened with a seatbelt. 


The Ford Motor Co. of Canada’s “Tot-guard”’, (far right), de- 
signed for toddlers, wedges in under the seat and does up 
with the seatbelt. Children from about 1-3 years old can use 


this seat, depending on their weight. 


Children weighing 30 Ibs. and over will receive adequate pro- 
tection from a regular seatbelt, worn low around the thigh and 


pelvic area. —> 


* cerned 


protection in event of a collision or sudden 
stop. 

“You see it every day,” he says, “Children 
standing up in station wagons . . . standing 
on the seat and leaning against the dash- 
board — we don’t get these, they’re dead on 
arrival.” 

The Department of Transport is con- 
about children involved in in-car 
collisions, Last year, 55 children up to the 
age of 14 years old were killed in cars in- 


Dr. Bruce Hendrick, chief neurosurgeon at 
the Toronto Hospital for Sick Children. 


volved in traffic collisions. A total of 4,804 
more were injured. 

“Some 45 per cent of the accidents I see 
are bad ones,” says Dr, Hendrick. “The 
brain is not the same as other parts of the 
body. It never heals with new brain tissue, 
but with scar tissue.” 


“It is like a bowlful of jelly. Shake it and 
it cracks.” 

Low velocity brain injuries, Dr, Hendrick 
Says, generally present no problems. When 
a child falls off a bicycle, for instance, the 
damage is usually repairable. But when a 
car driven at 30 - 40 mph. stops and a child 
hits the windshield or other parts of the 
car, “the whole brain is then smashed.” 

An infant should never be held on its 
mother’s lap, advises Dr. Hendrick. In the 
event of a sudden stop, when the mother is 
thrown forward against the dash, “the baby 
absorbs the impact of mother and itself.” 
For an infant, with a skull less than half the 
thickness of an adult, a brain fracture caused 
in this way is “terrible”, 

Children must be taught to use restraint 
devices, Dr. Hendrick says. He himself has 
had seat belts in his car since 1953 —“I 
was treating patients that didn’t have them 
then.” His children were warned the first 
time they undid their safety belts in the car, 
and he would stop the car until they did 
them up again. The second time, more 
vigorous action was taken, 

Parents who know the facts and yet do 
not make their children wear restraint sys- 
tems when they are car passengers, says Dr. 
Hendrick, “are the same type of parents who 
forget to take their kid in to get his diph- 
theria or polio shot or doesn’t give him 
proper nutrition.” 

“They are guilty by neglect.” 

Children up to 30 Ibs. in weight can 
wear seat belts. For toddlers and babies, 
there are a variety of protective devices 
available (see photos below). e 
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This is a sample of the revised fines which became effective 
on September 1. The principle of varying fines for first, 
second and third offences has been dropped. Now in use 
is a sliding scale of fines for speeding and overloading of 
commercial vehicles. 


Guide to the New 
Changes In Fines 


After September 1, 1969 
Offence (Every Offence) 
Failing to remain at scene of accident 
Careless Driving 
Racing on highway 
Failing to stop for stopped school bus 
Following too closely 
Failing to yield right of way 
Failing to report an accident to a police officer 
Driving through, around or under railway crossing barrier 
Failing to obey a stop sign, signal light 
or railroad crossing signal 
Failing to obey directions of a police officer 
Improper passing 
Crowding driver’s seat 
Wrong-way on one-way street or highway 
Pedestrian crossover 
Failure to share road 
Improper turns 
Failing to signal 
Unnecessary slow driving 
Failing to lower headlights 
Improper opening of vehicle door 
Prohibited turns 
Towing of persons on skis etc. 
Failing to obey signs 


$100-$500 


$20-$100 


NEW SLIDING SCALE OF FINES FOR SPEEDING 


each mile 
maximum 
each mile 
maximum 
each mile 
maximum 
each mile 


Less than 10 miles per hour over the speed limit 
10 miles per hour or more but less than 20 
20 miles per hour or more but less than 30 


30 miles per hour or more over the limit 


per hour over 
speed limit 
per hour over 
speed limit 
per hour over 
speed limit 
per hour over 


maximum speed limit 
NEW SLIDING SCALE OF FINES FOR EXCESSIVE GROSS WEIGHT OF COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND TRAILERS 


Overweight less than 5,000 pounds 

Overweight 5,000 or more but less than 10,000 

Overweight 10,000 or more but less than 15,000 
Overweight 15,000 or more but less than 20,000 
Overweight 20,000 or more but less than 30,000 

Overweight 30,000 or more 


50¢ per hundredweight or part thereof 
$1 per hundredweight or part thereof 
$2 per hundredweight or part thereof 
$3 per hundredweight or part thereof 
$4 per hundredweight or part thereof 
$5 per hundredweight or part thereof 


THE ABOVE CHANGES IN FINES ARE EXAMPLES ONLY. FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ABOUT A FINE FOR A PARTICULAR OFFENCE WRITE TO THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORT, FERGUSON BLOCK, QUEEN’S PARK, TORONTO 182. 
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Ontario’s new traffic law re- 
juiring a driver to identify him- 
elf to a police officer is designed 
0 protect “the rights and liber- 
ies of the greatest number of 
ndividuals,” Transport Minister 
rwin Haskett told the annual 
onvention of the Police Asso- 
iation of Ontario on August 12. 


The law, which went into 
ffect September 1, was passed 
y the Ontario Legislature in the 
oring after sharp and extended 
ebate on whether it would in- 
‘inge on civil liberties. It states 
iat a driver must identify him- 
>If at the request of a police 
onstable. If he fails to do so he 
1ay be arrested without a war- 
int. 


Speaking to Police Association 
iembers in Peterborough, Mr. 
caskett said he _— subscribed 
holeheartedly to the concept of 
\feguarding individual rights. 


But, he said, “this argument 
not a question of civil rights; 
is a question of whose rights 
e are going to respect more, 
ie rights of the few who object 


| 
| 


Over the past few months, the 
ntario press, radio and _tele- 
sion stations and many inter- 
ted groups and_ individuals 
lve been giving their help and 
pport to the Department of 
‘ansport in its efforts to pro- 
ote the “seat belt habit”. 

This campaign is an important 
‘e. It’s been proven that seat 
Its can save lives and prevent 
cious injuries; and motorists 
ist be convinced to wear them. 
The Ontario press considers 
is safety message to be of such 


aX 


e three pictures on this page 
re sent out to all Ontario 
ilies and weeklies to help 
mote the seatbelt habit. 
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to identification — usually for 
reasons that are against the pub- 
lic’s interest — or the rights of 
the many who could suffer for 
the lack of such a provision.” 


“All too often, in consider- 
ation of the theories and prin- 
ciples of individual freedom, 
there is a forgotten man who 
does not have a champion. That 
forgotten man, in the case of 
traffic matters, is the victim — 
the victim who suffers at the 
hands of the foolish, the reckless, 
the irresponsible.” 


“The purpose of the new 
amendments is to remember that 
forgotten man — to protect the 
innocent, to avert the situations 
that produce traffic victims.” 


Mr. Haskett pointed out that 
the law in the past has made it 
possible for a driver to laugh in 
the face of a police officer and 
refuse to give any identification 
of himself. If a police officer 
stopped a driver on suspicion of 
some kind of law-breaking, or to 
check on potentially dangerous 
driving behaviour, the old law 


ress, Television, Radio, 
3oost Seat Belt Campaign 


importance that since the cam- 
paign was launched over three 
months ago it has received ex- 
cellent and ample editorial sup- 
port from many dailies and 
weeklies in the province, The 
Department of Transport has 
sent out a variety of pictures on 
the seat belt theme and these 
also have met with excellent 
response from the Ontario press. 


Television stations as well did 
their best to communicate this 
safety message to the public, 
making good use of the slides 
provided by the Department on 
their public service time. 


Many radio stations have 
pledged their support to the pro- 
gram, and their frequent safety 
messages have been a major 
means of reminding the public 


Still not 


using 
seat belts? 


had loopholes that made the 
police ineffective in many situ- 
ations. 

“What kind of person has any 
reason to object to identifying 
himself at the request of a police 
officer? Obviously, the person 
who doesn’t want the police to 
know who he is; the person who 
has reason to evade the law; the 
person who has committed an 
act for which he fears the law; 
the person who is irresponsible, 
who scorns the law, who thinks 
he is above the law.” 


“Should we have more respect 
for the rights of those persons 
than for those other individuals 
who are the victims of lawless- 
ness, the victims of collisions 
caused by irresponsible drivers?” 


Mr. Haskett described the new 
provision as “a reasonable and 
modest means of cooperating 
with the police,” and said he 
was confident that most citizens 
would agree. 

But the new power of arrest 
must be used sparingly in order 
to be effective, he said. He ex- 


I ae 
“Power of Arrest” Safeguards Individuals 


pressed confidence that the 
police of Ontario would demon- 
Strate “the same common sense 
and good judgment which they 
have consistently demonstrated 
in the past,” and would guard 
against excessive use. 

He praised the restraint and 
responsibility of police officers 
in the similar situation of mak- 
ing arrests without a warrant on 
charges of careless driving. In 
Metropolitan Toronto, for ex- 
ample, this power of arrest was 
exercised last year in less than 
one case out of every 25. 

The revised Highway Traffic 
Act removes three of the former 
reasons for making arrests with- 
out a warrant, all for relatively 
minor infractions, and adds two 
new ones. The new power-of- 
arrest grounds are failure to give 
identification and failure to re- 
main at the scene of a collision. 

Mr. Haskett described both of 
the new grounds as “offences for 
which this power is necessary, in 
the public interest, as an aid to 
the police in reasonable enforce- 
ment.” ® 


Before you turn the key .. . 
do up your seatbelt. 


that seat belts can and do save 
lives, 

Several months ago, the De- 
partment of Transport ran an ad 
in all Ontario dailies and week- 
lies asking readers to write in 
and tell us their experiences 
with seat belts. Since then, we’ve 
received many letters from in- 
dividuals who hope that their 
experiences in car collisions may 


What's 
holding 
you back? 


help to convince others of the 
value of seat belts and prevent 
needless death and injury, 

Ontario safety groups have 
made good use of the free seat 
belt materials provided by the 
Department of Transport. These 
include place mats, posters and 
pamphlets. 

For further information about 
the Department of Transport’s 
seat belt campaign and the many 
materials available, write: The 
Highway Safety Branch, Ontario 
Department of Transport, Fer- 
guson Block, Queen’s Park, To- 
ronto 182. e 


; & 
Be eS 


In a sudden stop situation, this 
is as far as the driver and pas- 
sengers can go when they’re 
restrained by their shoulder 
and lap belts — so there's no 
chance of hitting the wind- 
shield or dashboard and suf- 
fering injury. 
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There’s a new amendment now in force which 
clarifies the law that Ontario drivers do not have 
to stop their cars when meeting a stopped school 
bus if they are on the other side of a “median 
strip”, on a highway where the speed limit is 
over 35 mph. 

What’s a median strip? It’s defined as a strip 
of pavement of more than 10 feet in width, or a 
physical barrier (such as a fence), or an unpaved 
strip of ground. 

To simplify this further, a good rule of thumb 
for motorists to follow would be that if they are 
on the opposite side of a highway divided by a 
non-traversible median, they are not required to 
stop. 

Otherwise, drivers must stop on nearing a 
stopped bus, with red signal lights flashing, when 
approaching from either the front or the rear. 

In Ontario, some 7,000 school buses return to 
the road this fall. Many of the children who travel 
in these buses must cross busy highways on their 
way home. They need your help to get there 
safely. 


<— An example of a highway divided 
by a median strip. This unpaved 
strip of ground is “non-traversible” 
— it cannot be crossed. 


This four-lane highway lacks a me- 
dian strip. Motorists coming from 
both directions must stop if a school 
bus, with red signal lights flashing, 
stops to let off passengers. > 


a a For All Ages ‘conta 


This fall, the Department of 


posters and folders for school 
Transport would like to remind 


teachers and police traffic 


letters to parents and teacher’s 
manuals to assist in training 


comprehensive program 
BotLae a wide variety of 


interested groups or individuals 
of its wide range of free safety 
materials, available upon request. 

You might be a teacher, in- 
tending to teach your young 
pupils some fundamentals of 
safety during the coming school 
year; or a member of a group 
interested in conducting a safety 
instruction program. We have 
traffic safety education materials 
tailored to suit all age groups, 
from pre-schooler to senior citi- 
zen. 


* Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten Program: Brightly-col- 
ored posters, hang-up charts, 


* Elmer the Safety 


* 


the 3-6 age group in the basic 
rules of pedestrian safety. 


Elephant 
Program: Special teaching aids 
to help teachers to conduct 
effective traffic safety educa- 
tion projects and activities for 
elementary school students. 


School Safety Patrol Program: 
Booklets and posters to sup- 
port school safety patrols 
organized by police traffic 
safety officers in co-operation 
with the Ontario Department 
of Transport. 


* School Bus Safety Program: 


materials for student passen- 
ger, school bus _ operators, 
school bus safety patrol mem- 
bers and motorists. 


* Bicycle Safety Patrol Program: 


Crusader Cycle Clubs — a 
three-part training program of 
instruction, inspection and ex- 
amination. Provides materials 
to help groups set up and 


operate organized bicycle 
safety activities. 
“Fun on Wheels”’—a general 


bicycle safety education pro- 
gram comprising filmstrips, 
teaching guides, bookcovers, 


% 


* 


safety officers. 


Driver Instruction Program in 
Secondary Schools: Driver in 
struction courses are set f 
in secondary schools in ¢ 
Operation with the Department 
of Education and the loca 
school board. A wide variety 
of materials, including tex! 
books and dual control mech: 
anisms are provided. 


Motorcycle Driver Instructior 
Program: A kit of material} 
including cartoon filmstrips: 
teaching guides, posters an¢ 


(continued on page 7) 
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(continued from page 6) 


folders to assist groups inter- 
ested in organizing and oper- 
ating courses of instruction in 
the safe operation of a motor- 
cycle. 


Course in Modern Driving: 
Materials designed to help 
local groups conduct refresher 
courses in safe driving tech- 
niques for experienced drivers. 


Seat Belt Program: Posters, 
folders, place mats and other 
promotion materials for local 
groups interested in promoting 
the use of seat belts in their 
own communities. 


Senior Citizen Program: Slide 
presentations, posters and 
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folders aimed at informing 

senior citizens of special traf- 

fic hazards associated with 
this particular age group, as 
drivers and pedestrians, 

The Department of Transport 
also offers special handbooks 
containing driving tips and in- 
formation. These include: The 
Driver’s Handbook; Could You 
Pass an Ontario Driver Exam- 
ination?; You Can Outwit Old 
Man Winter; and “Trailerwise”, 
a booklet for trailer operators. 


For further information on 
these safety programs or book- 
lets, write to: The Highway 
Safety branch, Department of 
Transport, Ferguson Block, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto 182. e 


lraffic Safety Roundup 


ONDON—There was a picket 
ie with a difference outside the 
nco Ltd. plant here July 15. 
anagement personnel marched 
Je-by-side with union officers 

a safety demonstration for 
aployees. The plant was shut- 
ng down for a two-week vaca- 
yn and the demonstration was 
reminder to workers to have a 
fe holiday. Safety-slogan signs 
2re carried by the pickets and 
‘mphlets were handed out to 
aployees. 


* * * * 


HITBY — The Whitby Lions’ 
ub held a boat raffle August 4 
raise money for a “safety 
jhicle” to be donated to the 
hitby Police Department. Ac- 
rding to the chairman of the 
‘fle, Donald Bain, the Lions’ 


en the Department of Trans- 
at's display trailer visited 
nonte, Ont., during its ‘‘Old 
me Week’’ recently, it at- 
cted this crowd of young 
‘ticipants in the ‘“‘night-shirt 
ade’’. They’re all filling out 
mms for the Department’s 
ycle draw, October 20. 


Club crest and name will be 
inscribed on the safety van, 
which will be used for the police 
department safety program in 
the schools, 
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areas of safety. Thomas Brant 
of Niagara Falls won an award 
in the pedestrian category for 


showing three small children 
how to cross the street. Stalley 
Norr of Toronto won his prize 
for having each passenger in his 
car use a Seat belt. A city teen- 
ager, Ken Drew, was presented 


ARE YOUR SEAT BELTS FASTENED? A timely reminder to motorists 


is being taken on the highways by the two mobile classrooms 
of the Construction Safety Association of Ontario. The safety 
message is prominently displayed on the back doors of these 
“travelling classrooms’, which cover the whole of the province 


during the year. 


ST. THOMAS — Kindergarten 
teachers from Southwestern On- 
tario and some pre-school chil- 
dren learned lessons on safety 
together here on July 23 at the 
Elgin Court Public School. The 
lessons, conducted by Constable 
Robert Boyd of the London 
O.P.P. dealt with Elmer the 
safety elephant’s rules as part 
of a summer school course in 
primary teaching methods being 
presented by the Department of 
Education. The teachers will 
apply the methods of safety 
training in their classrooms this 
Fall. 


NIAGARA FALLS — The Ni- 
agara Falls Safety Council spon- 
sored a target awards program 
last July, making awards in three 


with the award for taking steps 
to prevent a fire. He checked the 
fire extinguisher at the YMCA 
before a dance, found it needed 
refilling and took out an extin- 
guisher on loan from the fire 
department. Police officers were 
unable to find a winner in the 
last category — safe bicycle rid- 
ing. 

* * * * 
BRAMPTON — The Brampton 
school safety program is paying 
off, says Police Chief Stan 
Raike. Police safety officer Joe 
Langan has made over 600 
safety presentations in Brampton 
schools this year, and so far in 
1969, Brampton has not had one 
child killed on city streets. Eight 
Brampton schools now share a 
total of 28 accident-free years, 
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New Poster for 
Child Safety 


A new 2’ by 3’ Elmer the 
Safety Elephant poster has 
been prepared to help familiar- 
ize young children with the 
basic rules for safety. The 
brightly-colored poster incor- 
porates all six Elmer safety 
rules, and a special reminder 
about seat belts. 

Copies of the poster are 
available free upon request 
from: The Highway Safety 
Branch, Ontario Department of 
Transport, Ferguson Block, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto 182. 


“a remarkable record,” accord- 
ing to Chief Raike. 


* * 


PERTH — The Perth Summer 
Festival at the end of July fea- 
tured a car roadeo involving car 
knowledge, road knowledge and 
skill testing manoeuvres. Some 
30 contestants participated. The 
roadeo was organized by Bob 
Boucher of the Cambenders 
Club, aided by the Traffic Safety 
Branch of the OPP. 
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CHILD SAFETY IN OSHAWA is 
a 12-month job for police 
safety officers, who visited the 
29 city play areas during the 
summer months fo talk to chil- 
dren. Here Nancy Bevan, of the 
recreation department, and 
Constable Bev Graham tell chil- 
dren about recreation activities 
available during the summer. 


Coming events | 


October 27-30—National Safety 
Council Congress, Chicago, 
Illinois. ; $ 

November 6 — Ontario Traffic 
Conference Safety Officers 
Conference, Seaway Hotel, 
Toronto. 
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Ban On Pedestrians Extended 


To More Ontari 


y, : a. 
he ban on pedestrians, and hit 
has | 
ways to reduce traffic hazards to motorists. 


@ 


Regulations which ban pedestrians from 
controlled-access highways, in effect around 
Toronto since 1967, will be extended to 
other routes both in the Toronto area and 
other parts of the province. 

The ban will take effect in the next few 
weeks when warning signs are erected by 
Department of Highways crews. 

Regulations banning pedestrians from sec- 
tions of the Queen Elizabeth Way, Highways 
27, 400 and 401 in the Toronto area were 
introduced two years ago when it was found 
that an increasing number of vehicle acci- 
dents were being caused by hitch-hikers. 

New regulations have also been passed 
which allow the banning of pedestrians on 
any King’s Highway. Under revised regu- 
lations, pedestrians will be prohibited from 
using the following highways: 

The Queen Elizabeth Way from Toronto 
western city limits to Lake Avenue in Ham- 
ilton, and from Martindale Road in St. 
Catharines to Highway 405; Highway 27 in 
the Toronto area from Evans Avenue to 
Dixon Road; Highway 400 from Jane St. in 
Toronto to approximately two miles north 
of Highway 27 at Barrie; Highway 401 
(Macdonald-Cartier freeway) from Highway 
35 and 115 at Newcastle to Highway 10; 
the Airport Expressway, Toronto from High- 
way 401 to Dixon Road; the Ottawa Queens- 
way from Richmond Road to Montreal 
Road; Highway 402 at Sarnia from High- 
way 7 to Mara Street, Point Edward; the 


ontario traffic safety 


Highways 


Kitchener-Waterloo expressway, and High- 
ways 403, 405 and 406. 

The fines for a pedestrian found in these 
prohibited areas will range from $20 to 
$100 as of September 1. 

The regulations are being extended to 
reduce the hazard of collisions on heavily 
travelled routes that have high speed limits. 

The regulation does not apply to those 
pedestrians engaged in police duties, high- 
way maintenance or construction duties, 
where, owing to an emergency, it is neces- 
sary to make use of the controlled-access 


These warning signs will go up in all pro- 
hibited areas. Fines ranging from $20 to 
$100 face pedestrians who are found 
using prohibited highways. 


You are invited to attend 


Hamilton Area 
Road Safety Workshops 


to be held at the Holiday !nn, 


Hamilton 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
January 8, 9, and 10, 1970 


sponsored by the Ontario Dept. of Transport 


New Motorcycle Program 
Available to Groups 


A new motorcycle training program, pro: 
duced by the Department of Transport, i: 
available to organizations interested in setting 
up motorcycle training courses. 

The program includes a film-strip, ¢ 
pamphlet guide for would-be motorcyclist: 
taking the course, bulletin board instruc 
tional posters and a 57-page manual fo! 
course instructors. 


The information in the manual is base¢ 
on material provided through the courtes} 
of the Explorer Motorcycle Training Pro 
gram of the Automobile Club of Southert 
California, and BSA Motorcycles-Western 
Duarte, California. The Canadian Motor 
cycle Association co-operated in its prepar 
ation. 


Organizations interested in obtaining thes 
materials to conduct motorcycle trainin; 
courses should make application to: Thi 
Highway Safety Branch, Department o 
Transport, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park 
Toronto 182. « 


A colorful cartoon filmstrip supplement 


the new motorcycle training progr 
offered by the Department of Transp 


to interested groups. 


Published monthly for the use of all who have an interest in the promotion of safer highway travel. Contents may be reprinted withou 
reference to the Department of Transport except where credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report shoul 
write Ontario Traffic Safety, Highway Safety Branch, Department of Transport, Room 352, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 182 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter QO. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. ’ 
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In metropolitan Toronto, po- 
ice have been helping to provide 
he raw material for a study by 
-ornell Aeronautical Laboratory 
vhich could have an impact on 
Juture car design and cut down 
pn pedestrian deaths and injuries. 
Sharp-edged decorative trim, 
harply jutting hoods, bumpers 
ind grille-work will be critically 
jvaluated by the safety experts at 
-ornell Laboratory in the light 
f pedestrian injuries. The basis 
»f their final report will be data 


en tabulated to date. Until 
Yecember 1, a Cornell research 
2am will continue to investigate 
edestrian collisions on a selec- 
ive basis in the Toronto area. 
The $300,000-budget study is 
ommissioned by the National 
lighway Safety Bureau of the 
Inited States Federal Govern- 
rent. The Cornell brief and 
ifety design recommendations 
‘ill probably be presented to 
merican automobile manufac- 
irers. 

Toronto, one of the highest- 
nsity cities in North America, 
as chosen as a site for the field 
ork. The reputation of the 
etropolitan Toronto police 
rece and the high quality of 
eir collision photographs was 
1other consideration in choos- 
g this Canadian city. 


A four-man research team, 
saded by John Keryeski, a pro- 
ct engineer from Cornell Aero- 
iutical Laboratory, moved into 
dronto in September 1968. For 
year now they’ve been accom- 
‘nying police photo unit per- 
nnel on their rounds, making 
t detailed reports on pedes- 
ans, bicyclists and motorcy- 
sts involved in serious personal 
jury collisions with late model 
ts (1965 and up). 

Four elements have been in- 
ided in every collision report: 
\otographic evidence, a doc- 


Out 


On Cornell Safety Study 


tor’s report; a Cornell report and 
a police officer’s report. The po- 
lice officer’s report was discon- 
tinued in September, due to their 
overly heavy work-load. 

“We figure that one car out of 
every 25 that rolls off the assem- 
bly line in Detroit is going to be 
involved in a collision with a 
pedestrian,” says Tom Calder- 
wood, a reconstruction expert on 
the Cornell team. “The work that 
we are doing now may give pe- 
destrians a chance.” 

One of their findings to date 
has been that in low velocity 
collisions (10 mph. and under) 
the major impact comes from 
hitting the ground. But at higher 
speeds the greatest impact is 
likely to come from the car, and 
this is where modifications in 
design would be of value. The 
use of more yielding material in 
car hoods, smoother construc- 
tion, will possibly be two of the 
recommendations included in 
the final Cornell brief. 

The survey was discontinued 
briefly in April of this year. The 


Within minutes after this collision 
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occurred, Constable Maurice 


Trenchard of the Toronto police photo unit arrived on the scene 
to take photographs used both for police files and as documen- 
tary evidence in the Cornell study. 


information that had been gath- 
ered proved of such value that 
Cornell Laboratory resumed the 
survey in June and it will con- 
tinue until December 1. The re- 
port is expected to be completed 
by January 1, 1970. 

In the past, many safety ex- 
perts have contended that car 
design could be improved to 


minimize injury and laceration 
to pedestrians in the event of a 
collision; and that sharp edges 
and projections on the front of 
cars could be rounded or modi- 
fied to reduce their cutting force. 

The Cornell study will provide 
a factual basis for any recom- 
mendations to major car manu- 
facturers. 


Better “People Packaging” 
Aim of Crash Researchers 


Accident investigators across 
North America are now putting 
their greatest efforts into finding 
out how injuries are sustained in 
collisions — and the results will 
likely be brand-new concepts of 
“packaging” for car passengers 
of the future. 

Major agencies who are in- 
volved in collecting and using 
collision data — motor vehicle 
manufacturers, United States 
federal and state agencies; uni- 
versity research departments — 
were represented in a symposium 
on methods of collision investiga- 
tion held August 24 - 28 in War- 
renton, Virginia. A major con- 


cern was the means and methods | 


of gathering data which might 
point to ways of preventing in- 
juries in collisions. 

The Canadian Federal govern- 


ment was represented at the con- 
ference. Ontario, the only prov- 
ince to be represented had a 
delegate from its Highway Safe- 
ty Research Section, Ed Brezina, 
in attendance. 

Delegates learned of a new 
device which would help in ob- 
taining vital information about 
car collisions —a crash recorder, 
developed by the U.S. National 
Highway Safety Bureau. It would 
serve a function similar to that 
of crash recorders installed in 
airplanes, giving data about im- 
pact speed and crash forces. 

They also saw some new pro- 
tective devices which are being 
considered for use in cars, in- 
cluding the new “impact cush- 
ion” which inflates in less than 
a second to protect occupants 
of a car involved in a crash. 


The symposium was conducted 
by Cornell University’s Aero- 
nautical Laboratory and spon- 
sored by the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the 
Federal National Highway Safe- 
ty Bureau. Its purpose was to try 
to synthesize accident investiga- 
tion review approaches and iden- 
tify gaps and deficiencies in 
matching data against users’ re- 
quirements. 

Collision investigation is a 
constantly developing science in 
the United States, spurred on by 
figures which show that an aver-. 
age of 140 Americans die each 
day in automobile crashes. For 
its population, Canada’s traffic 
death rate is comparable. 

The U.S.A. National Highway 
Safety Bureau is now conducting 
a major research project to find 
out how effective recent safety 
improvements are in crash situa- 
tions, with 15 research teams 1n- 
vestigating selected automobile 
collisions to assess the results of 
the new vehicle standards. 
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Top Safety Patrollers 
Attend Special Camp 


The bright red belt of a safety 
patroller has all the significance 
of a diploma for 143 children 
from the southern Ontario coun- 
ties of Brant, Wentworth, Halton 
and Haldimand. 

They’re the “graduates” of the 
Hamilton Automobile Club’s 
fifth annual patrol officers’ train- 
ing camp, held this year from 
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Dense, choking smoke fills the 
school bus, but young patrol- 
lers skilled in emergency pro- 
cedures get the children out 
safely in this realistic fire drill. 


August 18 to 23 at Camp Ryer- 
son on the shore of Lake Erie. 
During the week-long training 
session, the youngsters were in- 
structed in all the safety skills 
they'll need during the coming 


Traffic Deaths 
Down in ‘68 


There was a slight decrease in 
the number of traffic fatalities in 
Canada last year, with 5,375 in 
1968 as compared to 5,412 in 
1967. 

This was part of an overall 
decline in the number of fatal 
accidents in Canada, the first reg- 
istered since 1960. 

“Accident Facts, 1968,” which 
was recently issued by the Can- 
ada Safety Council in coopera- 
tion with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, shows that traffic 
collisions are still the leading 
cause of accidental death in 
Canada, accounting for 46.8 per- 
cent of all 11,493 accidental fa- 
talities in 1968. The figure for 
1967 was 11,596. 

In 1968, 39.2 percent of traffic 
fatalities occurred in multiple 
car crashes; 24 percent were 
pedestrians and running off the 
road accounted for 21 percent. 

In 1967-68, Ontario had the 
second highest number of deaths 
in traffic collisions, 1,606. Que- 
bec led all other provinces with 
L222. 


school year to help get their 
schoolmates safely to and from 
home on buses or as pedestrians. 
The camp is sponsored by the 
Hamilton Automobile Club in 
cooperation with the participat- 
ing municipalities. Children are 
chosen to attend by school boards 
and principals, at no cost to the 
young patroller. This special 
summer project has proven so 
successful in providing  well- 
trained patrol leaders and in 
establishing uniform standards 
for the operation of school pa- 
trols that the program has been 
adopted or is being considered 
by several other communities. 
The children followed a busy 
schedule, rising at 7:00 for a 
full day of lectures, film instruc- 
tion, on-the-job training at sim- 
ulated intersections and instruc- 
tion in the responsibilities and 
conduct of school bus patrols. 
Special emergency situations 
were covered, including school 
bus fire fighting and first aid 


Still not wearing seat belts? 


Some young patrollers from Ancaster share a joke with Ron 


Smith (L) and Alfred Oakie of the Hamilton Automobile Club, 
visitor Charles D. Clarke, the reeve of Ancaster, and Constable 
Ed Schmidt of the Ancaster police. | 


instruction. 

It’s not all work at the Ryer- 
son camp, and the children un- 
leashed their extra energy at 
baseball games, swimming, hik- 
ing, singsongs, corn roasts and 
dances. 

The young safety patrollers 
were given a final test at the end 
of the camp, and the successful 


—photo by Ed Strome 


What's holding you back? 


The gaping hole in the windshield of this car tells part of the story. 
The rest includes mutilating head and face lacerations, and a left 


eye permanently put out. 


The passenger of this car was coming home from a party when he 
went through the windshield in an early morning collision last July. 


His age? — only 17 years old. 


An O.P.P. officer who was investigating mentioned that the youth 
was not wearing seatbelts, and added, “seatbelts would have saved 
him from crashing headfirst into the windshield.” 

“Just never think of it” “they wrinkle my clothes” — “usually 
forget” — how do these common excuses given for not wearing 
seatbelts stack up against irreparable injuries and months of 


hospitalization? 


| 
ones received graduation certifi- 
cates and crests to show they 
had successfully completed the 
course. 

Assistance was given to the 
Hamilton Automobile Club in) 
running the camp and giving in- 
struction by an able team of 
safety officers from Ancaster, 
Brantford, Burlington, Dundas, 
Dunnville, Paris, Saltfleet and 
Waterdown police departments. 


Carol Lane Awards 
Up for Bids! 


At this time of the year, 
groups and organizations across 
Canada are encouraged to join 
the competition for the annual 
Carol Lane safety awards pre- 
sented for outstanding work in 
accident prevention. 

The highly-sought awards are 
presented on a national basis. 
Organizations made up wholly 0 
in part of women are eligible, 
and they must be conducting of 
have conducted an accident pre- 
vention program in one or more 
of the following fields of safety 
— traffic, home, farm or recrea 
tion. 

Carol Lane awards are admin: 
istered by the Canada Safety 
Council and sponsored by Shell 
Canada Ltd. Three awards are 
made in each province, and the 
first-place winner automaticall 
becomes a contender for one of 
the three national Carol Lane 
awards with a_ value of $250, 
$150 and $75, plus the Carol 
Lane trophy and plaque. 

To enter, write the Ontario 
Safety League, 208 King Street 
West, Toronto as soon as possi 
ble indicating that a submission 
will be forthcoming and fot 


an entry form. Submissions fo 
the 1969 program must be for- 
warded to the awards adminis: 
trator not later than Teall 
31st, 1970 for the 1969 program. 
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A Young Approach to Safety 
At East-to-West Conference 


James Lougheed — Who is 
he? What did he start? How can 
| we stop it? 
| For 133 young people, dele- 
_ gates and council members who 
_ attended the third All Canada 
Conference of Young Drivers, 
-and for many Vancouverites, 
| this name is a symbol, a re- 
_minder and a warning. 

James Lougheed, an obscure 
Winnipeg farmer, achieved du- 
bious fame on May 1, 1900, 
when he became Canada’s first 
traffic fatality of the new cen- 
tury. His horse bolted when con- 
fronted with an electric car, 
overturning the buggy and throw- 
_ing Lougheed onto the roadway. 
_ At the All Canada Conference 
of Young Drivers, held August 
20 to 24 in Vancouver, “James 


Lougheed” was used as a symbol 
of the waste of lives on Canadian 
highways. On the opening day of 
the conference, amused specta- 
tors in downtown Vancouver 
watched the 27 council mem- 
bers and 106 delegates from 
across Canada parade several 
blocks to the provincial court- 
house, dressed in period cos- 
tumes and carrying placards 
bearing Lougheed’s name. 

The parade was the kick-off 
for five days of lectures and dis- 
cussion on the role young people 
can play in achieving greater 
traffic safety for their age group. 
Sponsored by the Insurance Bu- 
reau of Canada, the annual con- 
ference saw representative groups 
of young people from across 
Canada come together to discuss 
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“James Lougheed”’ arises from his coffin, aided by racing driver 
Stirling Moss, a special guest at the youth conference. 


topics of mutual interest — driver 
education, law enforcement and 
licensing. 

A highlight of the opening 
day’s activities occurred when a 
young council member from 
Kitchener, Ontario, Bob Schip- 


It's Time For 
Studded Tires 


After October 1, you can 
put those studded tires back 


on your car for icy winter 
driving. They can be used 
right up to April 30, when 
the snow goes in most of 
Ontario. 

Be cautious about the use 
of studded tires. A Depart- 
ment of Transport regula- 
tion prohibits the operation 
of a motor vehicle with 
studded tires on the front 
wheels only. 

Watch your speed—stud- 
ded tires or regular snow 
tires generate heat that may 
cause them to lose their ef- 
fectiveness at high velocity. 


panoski, who was wearing an 
English bobbie’s costume in 
preparation for the parade, “ar- 
mei” IC.. jeter WW, ak, (Co 
Bennett in the Hotel Vancouver 
lobby. Premier Bennett submit- 
ted good naturedly, and told the 
assembled delegates to keep their 
youthful drive and initiative — 
“but at the same time you only 
have one life to live —so save 
ii 

Speakers of note at the con- 
ference were racing driver Stir- 
ling Moss, Kingston alderman 
Joan Newman and former Jus- 
tice Minister Davie Fulton. 

Miss Newman presented a 
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ALAS, POOR JAMES LOUGHEED... delegates to the All Canada 
Conference of Young Drivers recreate a historic moment — the 
death of Canada’s first traffic victim of the new century. 


study of 100 young drivers from 
Kingston, Ontario to the dele- 
gates. The study involved drivers 
under age 21 who were involved 
in collisions in the Kingston area 
compared with a matched control 
sample of accident-free drivers. 

It was found that a youngster 
who begins smoking before he is 
15 years old is almost twice as 
likely to have a collision as a 
non-smoker. Academic achieve- 
ment was also a significant fac- 
tor, with the driver accident rate 
more than doubling for the 
school dropout. 

Mrs. Roberta McConchie, of 
the survey research centre of the 
University of Michigan’s Insti- 
tute for Social Research, also 
submitted a recently completed 
study on the road behaviour and 
motivations of young drivers. 

Conducted around the greater 
Detroit area, it showed that in a 
sample of male drivers between 
16 and 44 years of age accidents 
and violations were most numer- 
ous at age 20. 

Even after correcting for ex- 
posure — number of miles driven 
— the excess of actual over ex- 
pected crashes and tickets was 
greatest at ages 18 to 20. 

The young people also listened 
while county court judge L. M. 
McDonald, New Westminster, 
and senior Vancouver prosecu- 
tor Bill Cook talked on the sub- 
ject of whether juveniles should 
receive special privileges when 
committing traffic offences. B. C. 
provincial MLA Herb Capozzi 
spoke on maturity as a criterion 
for the issuing of licences. 

As a continuing project for the 
coming year, the council mem- 
bers and delegates plan the estab- 
lishment of another 15 youth 
safety councils. In Ontario, seven 
new youth safety councils are 
being planned in cities such as 
Kitchener, Niagara Falls, Ham- 
ilton and Kingston. 


A special project for the young 
people will be a program of in- 
terviews with high school driver 
trainees on the subject of driver 
instruction programs in the 
schools. This is planned as an aid 
to the Canada Safety Council in 
assessing both the quality and 
content that should be included 
in any nationally standardized 
driver training program. Com- 
pletion of the study is expected 
next spring. 


New Folder On 
Safety Programs 


A new pamphlet has been 


prepared to give interested 
groups or individuals the full 
scope of free safety materials 
available from the Department 
of Transport. 

Safety materials for all age 
groups, from toddlers to senior 
citizens, are outlined in the 
pamphlet. An order form is 
also enclosed. For copies, 
write to: The Highway Safety 
Branch, Ontario Department 
of Transport, The Ferguson 
Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto. 
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“Target” Awards Boost 
Safety in Niagara Falls 


If you’re practising good de- 
fensive driving around the Ni- 
agara Falls area, wearing your 
seatbelt in the car, or just stand- 
ing on a corner waiting for the 
light to change, don’t be sur- 
prised if someone stops you and 
hands you a pen. 

The pen is a weekly award for 
safety, a token from the Greater 
Niagara Safety Council which 
has recently initiated an unusual 
campaign aimed at increasing 
safety consciousness among local 
residents. You don’t have to save 
a life, fight a fire or perform 
other heroic deeds. Awards are 
made for following the ordinary, 
common-sense rules for safety in 
four “target” areas — as a pedes- 
trian, driver, bicyclist and in fire 
prevention. 

Awards are made in the first 
category by members of the Ni- 
agara safety council. The Ontario 
Provincial Police, Niagara Falls 
police and fire department are 
cooperating to hand out prizes in 
the other areas of safety. 

“The purpose of the program 
is to form good safety habits,” 
says Thomas Stevenson, presi- 


Safety Month 
For Industry 


October is “safety month” for 
the manufacturing and retail in- 
dustries across Ontario. 

The Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association is launching 
its special fall campaign to alert 
employees about the hazards in 
their work and on the highways 
during the coming year. Posters, 
banners, place mats and em- 
ployee promotion items available 
from the I.A.P.A. will help back 
up your plant campaign. 

In the future, the I.A.P.A. will 
be scheduling its major safety 
month for January, the time of 
the year when most companies 
clean the slate and aim for an 
accident-free record. 

“Safety is no accident” is the 
theme adopted by the L.A.P.A. 
to remind employees that safety 
is a personal responsibility, and 
an obligation. 
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dent of the Greater Niagara 
Safety Council. “The winners are 
written up every week in the 
newspaper, and the radio stations 
have really been helping to pro- 
mote the program.” 

The campaign was begun in 
mid-July, and Mr. Stevenson 
hopes to see it through to the end 
of next summer. 

The young winners in the bicy- 
cle safety category are awarded 
a silver dollar; all others receive 
a pen inscribed with the name 
of the Greater Niagara Safety 
Council. 

Two recent award winners of 
note were drivers involved in 
collisions. who-were saved from 
serious injury by the use of their 
car seatbelts. 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


BROCKVILLE — Every week, 
some lucky driver in the Brock- 
ville area wins a courteous, driver 
award for his good defensive 
driving practices. His picture is 
published in the paper, he gets a 
first aid kit for his car, a book of 
theatre tickets, and a year’s mem- 
bership in the Ontario Motor 
League. Using this method to 
encourage good driving habits 


ie 


eno 


Some 250 children took part in the greater Niagara Safety 
Council bicycle roadeo, held June 21. Organizers of the event 
included (L to R) Roy Bilneff, Cpl. Don Watson, Bill English, 
Council president Tom Stevenson, Cst. Ray Fowle, Clark Agnew, 
Sgt. Carson Ford, Mrs. Laurel Johns. The young winners of the 
event were (L to R) William Jones, Hugh Amos, Douglas Kidd, 
Buckey Gorham, Martha Lynn Walters, Patty Walters. 


was the idea of Brockville’s Con- 
stable Dean Humble, and the 
program is sponsored by the 
Brockville Kinsmen. 


* * * 


SARNIA — “Hands across the 
border” have helped Sarnia 
broaden the scope of its traffic 
safety program. The Sarnia po- 
lice department emulated the 
example of Detroit police when 
they set up and helped to operate 
one of the first Ontario safety 
patrollers’ camps on the shores of 
Lake Huron. Police also have a 
“safety violation” ticket modelled 
after Detroit’s, which parents 
must see and sign if a child has 
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You 
are invited to attend 


Hamilton Area 
Road Safety Workshops 


Holiday Inn, Hamilton 


January 8, 9, and 10, 1970 
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broken safety rules. Slides, — 


printed material and other safety 
instruction equipment are often © 
borrowed from Detroit police, to 
aid safety work in Sarnia. 


* * 


BARRIE — When Mayor Bob 

Bentley announced a_ seatbelt 

safety week for the city of Barrie 

on August 22, the Barrie Jaycees 

pitched in to encourage the seat- 

belt habit with a sidewalk cam- 

paign, a television program, and 

a spot-check on city streets. Con- 

stable Bob Thompson of the 

Barrie Police Department picked 

the cars out at random, and 

drivers were questioned by Jay-— 
cee members Fred Stacey, Wil- 

lard Everton, Barry Norman and 
Terry Clements. In only one out — 
of every seven of the 70 cars 
stopped were seatbelts in use. 
Gas vouchers were awarded to 

those found wearing belts; while 

safety pamphlets were given to 

non-users. The seatbelt cam- 

paign, new this year in Barrie, is 

intended to become an annual 

event. 


| Coming events | 


October 25 — Federation of 
Niagara Peninsula Safety 
Councils Seminar, Burlington 
Recreation Centre. 
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rould literally ‘‘fly’’ 


In Canada, more people die 
ach day in traffic collisions 
lan from any other accidental 
ause. 

The number of collisions in- 
reases in winter, when weather 
onditions add to the hazards 
iced by the motorist. 

For this reason, the Canada 
afety Council has appointed 
ie first week of December as 
afe Driving Week across Can- 
la. From December 1-7, na- 
onal attention is focused on 
le problem of traffic safety. 


ED 


* THIS CAR STOPPED SUDDENLY . 
forward, 
1 the car. Children now stand a greater risk of injury as car 
iassengers than they do as pedestrians. 
peeds, children need safety restraints to protect them against 
jury in the event of a collision or a sudden stop. 


‘irst Week of December 
teserved for Safety 


. these two little fellows 
striking against projections 


At city or highway 


The work for Safe Driving 
Week begins now, involving 
thousands of Canadians con- 
cerned about traffic collisions 
and the lives they take. In pre- 
vious years, traffic deaths during 
Safe Driving Week have been 
consistently lower then the toll 
taken by collisions during the 
rest of December. This year, it 
is hoped that Safe Driving Week 
will set the pace for the coming 
months in increased awareness 


a correspondingly better driv- 
i 8 
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Children Safer on Street 
Than in Cars, Study Shows 


In a dramatic reversal of 
trends seen over the past seven 
years, children now run a greater 
risk of injury as car passengers 
than they do as pedestrians. 


Figures compiled by the Re- 
search Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Transport reveal 
that for passengers under 14 
years of age the injury rate has 
jumped by 75 per cent in the 
years 1961-68 —from 12.3 to 
21.3 per 10,000 population. 


In the same period, the injury 
rate for pedestrians in this age 
group went up only from 16.6 
to 18.1 per 10,000 population. 


There were 4,761 children in- 
jured in car collisions in Ontario 
last year. The injuries ranged 
from chipped teeth and minor 
cuts and scratches to serious 
head injuries and multiple frac- 
tures requiring extensive surgery. 


In view of this reversal of risk 
factors, parents are urged to 
take extra precautions when 
transporting children in the car, 
whether over short or long dis- 
tances. The majority of all col- 
lisions occur less than 25 miles 
from home, and even in low- 
speed collisions babies and small 
children can sustain severe in- 
juries. 


There are a variety of safety 
restraints designed for toddlers 
and infants available on the 
market today. Children 50 lbs. 
in weight and over can wear 
seatbelts. A firm cushion can 


be used to enable the child to. 


look out the car windows. 


Infants up to. six months 
should be restrained by placing 
them in a covered, padded bas- 
sinet which is placed crossways 
in the vehicle on the rear seat. 
The bassinet should be securely 
restrained with a regular seat 
belt. 


A safety harness or a child 
safety seat offers the best pro- 
tection for children old enough 
to sit by themselves. Harnesses 


should strap around the child’s 
chest and pelvic region, rather 
than around the waist or fleshy 
parts of the body. They should 
be anchored to the car frame, 
or the standard seat belt, not to 
the seat. 


Good car manners are essen- 
tial for small children—not only 
to minimize distractions to the 
driver but also for their own 
protection. Many parents say 
that they are unable to make 
their child sit still in the car. 
The advice of a noted American 
safety authority on this prob- 
lem is: “Discipline him. You’d 
do it if he ran out on the street, 
and his chances of dying are 
much higher as an occupant of 
an automobile than as a pedes- 
trian. You must train him.” e@ 


Walking With 
Back to Traffic 
Risky, Expensive 


If you often walk along roads 
in suburban or rural areas vhere 
there are no sidewalks, be sure 
to walk on the left facing the 
traffic. 


If you don’t, it could cost you 
some $20 and change in fines 
for violating section 97 of the 
Highway Traffic Act. Possibly, 
it could cost you your life. 


Many people don’t know that 
walking on the wrong side of 
the road in an area where there 
are no sidewalks is a punishable 
offense, and an expensive one. 
Under the new scale of fines 
which was introduced on Sep- 
tember 1, it can cost anywhere 
from $20 to $100 in fines. 


Don’t let a car sneak up on 
you. Walk on the left, facing 
on-coming traffic e 
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Driver Education Program 
Aims at Jobs in Industry 


In the bush camps of northern 
Ontario, there’s good money to 
be made by the man who can 
operate the heavy equipment 
used in the timbering industry. 


These massive pieces of ma- 
chinery can weigh up to nine 
tons. They often carry a price 
tag of $25,000. Top wages are 
paid to drivers, because in a 
few minutes’ time an unskilled 
operator can do several thou- 


“In this course, we try to give 
our students a taste of success,” 
says Dan Saunders, assistant to 
the principal at Gron Morgan 
High School. 


sand dollars of damage and hold 
up logging operations for hours 
or days. 


With an eye on the job op- 
portunities available to its stu- 
dents in the logging industry, 
Gron Morgan High School in 
Port Arthur has recently intro- 
duced a driver education course 


that is unique in the province of 
Ontario. Assistant to the prin- 
cipal, Dan Saunders, who origi- 
nated the course, calls it a 
“heavy equipment familiarization 
program”. It’s available to stu- 
dents in the motor-mechanic 
and auto body courses as part 
of their driver training and 
enjoys a high popularity. 

“We realized that there were 
a number of job opportunities 
for students who could operate 
construction or logging equip- 
ment,’ Mr. Saunders says. “We 
tried for three years to get this 
program off the ground, and 
last year we were successful.” 

Four times during the school 
year, a huge Hough payloader, 
a tree-farmer, back-hoe or a 
crawler tractor is rolled into the 
automotive course “classroom” 
—an out-size repair shop. 

The boys clamber over the 
machine, inspect the motor and 
tentatively try out the controls. 
Then, during the 16 classroom 
periods the machine is in the 
shop they are taught how to 
start it, move all the operating 
parts, and drive it reasonably 
well. 

“We try to give them a little 
bit of respect for the equip- 
ment,” says Dan Saunders, who 
teaches the familiarization pro- 
gram. “Construction or bush 
operators can’t afford to take 
the time to break in new drivers 
— ‘cowboys’ — who can some- 
times cause a lot of damage to 
their machines.”” 

The huge and costly machines 
the boys learn on at Gron Mor- 
gan are on loan from W. H. 


If You’re on Prescription, 


Check Effects 


In their study of the causes 
of traffic collisions, researchers 
have focused on alcohol as the 
chemical that most often causes 
impairment of driving ability. 

A lesser known quantity is the 
effect of drugs on driving skills. 
It is estimated that at any one 
time 10 to 20 per cent of our 
population are taking some 
medication obtained from a 
prescription. There is no or little 
effect on driver perception, skill 
and judgment in the majority of 
these cases. But in the last 15 
years there has been a great in- 
crease in the consumption of 
mood-modifying drugs: barbitu- 
rate and non-barbiturate seda- 
tive - hypnotics; tranquillizers; 
stimulants and anti-depressants. 


Before Driving 


Taken in large quantities, any 
of these drugs could be expected 
to affect driving ability. But even 
normal dosages, when combined 
with alcohol, have the potential 
of interacting to produce impair- 
ment. 

When starting a new course 
of medication, it’s wise to check 
with your doctor on whether 
there could be any effects that 
might impair your driving abil- 
ity —or whether it’s advisable 
to drink, even moderately, while 
on medication. 

Mood-modifying drugs are 
long-acting and are generally 
taken over long periods. Inap- 
propriate and dangerous driving 
behaviour can result from their 
interaction with alcohol. e 


At Gron Moreen High School, students get acquainted with this 


Tree-Farmer before it is taken 


Marr, a local heavy equipment 
dealership. The four different 
types of machinery that come in 
over the school year help the 
boys to master four basic driving 
techniques, so that they will be 
able to operate just about any 
kind of construction or logging 
equipment. 

“Any mechanically inclined 
kid is fascinated by these ma- 
chines,” says Dan Saunders, who 
confesses he enjoys driving them 
himself. “This is a very high 
interest course. The boys are 
proud of the equipment and 
they like taking care of it.” 

Gron Morgan students gradu- 
ate after grade 10. Many of 
them have learning disabilities 
or are problem students, referred 
from other schools. “Some of 
them have experienced failure 
after failure,” says Mr. Saun- 
ders. “Here we try to give them 
a taste of success.” 

“We've found that heavy 
equipment work is a job they 
can do, and do well.” 

The “familiarization program” 
is not an operator’s course, Mr. 
Saunders stresses. Each year an 
operator’s course is conducted 
at Quetico. It takes 16 weeks 
and is a thorough training in 
the maintenance and operation 
of heavy equipment. The boys 
in the auto-mech courses at 
Gron Morgan have only a 
preparatory training. 

But this is often enough to 
land four or five graduates each 
year with a high-paying job in 
the construction or logging in- 
dustry. A tree-farmer operator 
earns $32 and sometimes $45 a 
day, and if he goes over his 
daily quota he receives bonus 
pay as well. Room and board 
at a bush camp usually costs a 
minimal $1.67 per day. 

During the year, the students 


into the classroom. 
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in the auto body and motor 
mechanic courses visit bush> 
camps to see the machines in) 
operation and sometimes try 
their hand at the work. 

“Last year our course was 
really in the experimental stage,” 
says Dan Saunders, “but we still 
had 100 per cent cooperation 
from industry. Now that the 
course is well underway, we find 


we have another problem — 
we've got almost too much 
help!” e 


Flashing Light, 
Siren, Mean | 
“Move Over” 


How often have you seen an 
ambulance caught up in traffic, 
despite the fact that it’s on an 
emergency run? 

Incidents like this are far too 
common, and it was for this 
reason a new amendment was 
introduced on September 
which stipulates that drivers 
must stop as close to the right 
hand side of the road as possible 
when an ambulance, fire or 
police vehicle is flashing a red 
light on the roof. Previously, this 
was only required when a bell 
or siren was operating. 


The new amendment is aimed 
at ensuring that no driver can 
ignore an emergency vehicle: 
under the pretext that he did 
not hear the siren because of 
his car radio, or other distracting 
noise inside the car. There is a: 


right-hand side of the roadway 
for an emergency vehicle. Under 
the general penalties section 0} 

the Highway Traffic Act, it can 
range from $20 to $100, accord- 
ing to the new scale of fines. ° 
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Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


number of participants, 


GUELPH—The city of Guelph, Ontario, has carried off top honors 
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PORT ARTHUR—The Thun- 
der Bay Safety Council is 
launching a defensive driving 
course this winter. Hopes are 
Strong of attracting a record 


for the second successive year for the most effective pedestrian 
safety program in Canada during 1968. This year Guelph scored 
88 per cent out of a possible 100, improving on last year’s score 
by six per cent in the competition for cities of 50,000 to 200,000 
population. The appraisal is done by the American Automobile 
Association and Canadian Automobile Association. Here, R. L. 
Hamill, director of the Tri-County Automobile Club presents a 
commemorative bronze plaque to city alderman Norman Jary. 
D. L. Buckland, left front, general manager of the Tri-County 
Auto Club, presented framed photographs to the organizations 
chiefly responsible for the effective program; Guelph city police, 
represented by Corporal Jack Saunders; and the Guelph Traffic 
Safety Committee, represented by Verne Mcllwraith. 
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ye Safety education —for young and old alike. 


CALGARY—For the first time 
since its inception, Canada’s 
National Truck Roadeo was held 
outside of Ontario this year. 
Twelve professional truck drivers 
from across Canada, all of whom 
were winners on regional levels, 
met in Calgary to pit their 
knowledge and driving skills in 
the national championship com- 
petitions. The winner in the 
straight truck division was Earl 
Hawthorne, of Kingsway Trans- 
ports Ltd. in Kitchener, Ontario, 
He scored 343.5 points out of 
a possible 425 to take the $400 
first prize in this category. The 
winner in the single axle tractor 
— tandem trailer division was 
Keith Brown, of Imperial Oil, 
Edmonton, Alta.; and Leon Le- 
moine, Canada Safeway Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., took top prize 
in the tandem axle tractor-trailer 
division. 
st * 2k 

SAULT STE. MARIE — One 
thousand life-saving reflecto- 
tags bearing the message, “Be 
Safe—Be Seen” were distributed 
by the Sault Safety Council in 
October. The tags, said Council 
president Bob Diotte, initiated 
a night-time pedestrian protec- 
tion program, timed to coincide 
with the end of daylight saving 
time. They were given to senior 
citizens, newspaper route boys 
and school children living in 
unlighted, outlying areas of the 
city. 


OWEN SOUND — Balloons, 
bicycles, candy and hundreds of 
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kids were the successful ingre- 
dients in the second annual 
Elmer the Elephant safety pa- 
rade held in Owen Sound on 
September 20. The parade was 
sponsored by the Owen Sound 
Sun Times and assisted by the 
Kinsmen Club and local busi- 


nessmen, 


oa 


KINGSTON — The Thousand 
Islands General Radio Service, 
a citizen’s band club operating 
out of Kingston, Napanee and 
Gananoque, played Good Sa- 
maritan to 31 stranded motorists 
this summer. Every Friday and 
Monday night during the long 
weekends radio-equipped private 
vehicles, prepared with extra 
supplies of gasoline, water, first- 
aid equipment and auxiliary 
light sources, operated a road 
patrol for travellers using the 
Macdonald-Cartier Freeway 
from Odessa to the Thousand 
Island Bridge. By assisting 
stranded motorists the Thousand 
Island General Radio Service 
hopes to further the cause of 
highway safety in Ontario. © 
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“Sicurezza’”’ is His Specialty 


FOR A TRAFFIC SAFETY OFFICER, handcuffs are indispensable— 


not for locking up criminals, but for making friends. Here, Officer 
Tony Cachetto gets acquainted with a little girl at the Toronto 
Metropolitan School for the Deaf. 


“Prima di attraversare la 
strada, guardate a destra e 
sinistra,” the policeman says, “e 
dopo camminate.”* 

The 20 children in the class- 
room listen attentively. For most 
of these young newcomers to 
Canada, this is a first introduc- 
tion to the rules of safety. In 
their small hometowns in Italy, 
they've never had to cope with 
traffic lights, city traffic and 
crosswalks. 

Traffic safety officer Tony 
Cachetto of the Metro Toronto 
Police is a novelty in their class- 
room too. Previously most of 
them had learned to think of a 
policeman as a stern authority 
figure, somewhat like a soldier. 
But warm smiles, informal talk, 
and soon a policeman can be- 
come a friend. 

Officer Tony Cachetto fills a 
special role in Toronto, a city 
with a population of some 
350,000 Italian new-Canadians. 
He helps many of them to an 
understanding of the laws and 
police system of their new coun- 
try, complex and sometimes 
frightening to the newcomer to 
Canada. In his work he also 
bridges another kind of com- 
munication gap, teaching deaf 
children the fundamentals of 
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traffic safety at the Toronto 
Metropolitan School for the 
Deaf. His job takes him into 
elementary schools in the north 
Toronto area as well. 

But his biggest audience con- 
sists of listeners to CHIN-FM, 
Toronto’s Italian radio station. 
Every Tuesday night from 9 to 
Nip Ofiircem Cachettomsiielias 
queries and complaints about the 
law on CHIN’s “Open Mike” 
program. 

Originally he was invited for 
just one show. The high response 
to the program that night proved 
the need for more information 
on the law and its workings, and 
he was asked to be a regular 
guest. On some Tuesday nights, 
the CHIN switchboard may 
record as many as 3,000 calls to 
the “Open Mike” program. 

“We get calls asking about 
the demerit system, the cross- 
walks and then there’s 
always the guy who calls in and 
asks me, ‘Do you think it’s fair 
that I got this ticket?’, says Offi- 
cer Cachetto. “I usually tell 
them to go to night court.” 

“One man followed my ad- 
vice and phoned back to tell us 
how helpful the judge had been. 
It was a good experience for 
him—and for our listeners.” 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter QO. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 
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During the week, Officer Ca- 
chetto also visits the night-school 
courses for New Canadians to 
talk to them in their own lan- 
guage about traffic safety and 
the law. Many have interna- 
tional licences and want to know 
if they can use them in Canada. 
Some are still baffled by traffic 
signs and directions, and need 
extra explanation. 

Even in predominantly Eng- 
lish-speaking elementary schools 
children sometimes have a hard 
time understanding the terms 
used in the traffic safety field, 
says Officer Cachetto. 

Once he asked a little girl at 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Separate School who used cross- 
walks in the city, expecting the 
answer “pedestrians”. “Presby- 
terians do,” was the immediate 


“reply, “Catholics have their own 


crossing guard, over at the 
lights.” Officer Cachetto now 
takes care to explain all the 
terms he uses in the classroom 
to his young students. 

His most challenging assign- 
ment is to teach safety to the 
children at the Toronto Metro- 
politan School for the Deaf. 

There’s. no formality at the 
School for the Deaf, and to the 
children, Officer Cachetto is 
known as simply, “Tony”. Most 
of them lip-read well enough to 
understand him. He uses ample 
gestures to illustrate every point 
he makes, and has the children 
repeat after him to make sure 
they understand. 

“Many of these children do 
well enough to be transferred 
into the regular school, Davis- 
ville school, which is right next 
door. When I go into Davisville 
school to teach safety, many of 
the deaf children have already 
seen the lesson, and there are 
hands flying all over the place!” 

His greatest satisfaction is in 
working with older students, in 
grade 7 or 8. “There’s not much 
I can teach them about safety— 
they’ve heard it all. But some- 
times there are some excellent 
questions about the law. Here, 
I feel as if I’m accomplishing a 
little bit more.” e 


*safety. 
*“Before crossing the street, 


look to the right and the left 
— and then walk.” 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. 


Dick Lewis 


New Safety 
Organizer 
In Lakehead 


A new Accident Prevention 
Organizer has been appointed 
for the Districts of Kenora, 
Rainy River and Thunder Bay. 

Richard Lewis will represent 
the Highway Safety Branch of 
the Department of Transport in 
these areas, and his duties will 
include the inspection of the high 
school driver instruction pro- 
gram, development and support 
of a wide variety of community 
safety programs such as school 
patrols, community safety coun- 
cils, bicycle safety and pedes- 
trian safety programs for chil- 
dren and adults, school bus 
seminars and safety workshops. 

His office will be located in 
the driver examination centre, 
Intercity Plaza, Port Arthur. 

Prior to this appointment Mr. 
Lewis served for 11 years with 
the Ontario Provincial Police in 
the Oakville and Nipigon de- 
tachments and most recently as 
Corporal in the Milton detach- 
ment. C 


Coming events | 


November 24-25—the 43rd an- 
nual convention of the Auto- 
motive Transport Association 
of Ontario, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

January 8, 9, and 10 — Road 
Safety Workshop sponsored 
by the Ontario Department of 
Transport, Holiday Inn, Ham- 
ilton. 


TRANSPORS 


New amendments to the 
Criminal Code of Canada, aimed 
at drinking drivers, became 
effective on December 1. 

It is now a criminal offence 
to be in the care or control of 
a motor vehicle if you have con- 
sumed enough alcohol to register 
more than point zero eight (.08) 
on a breath test . . . that is, if 
you have more than 80 milli- 
grams of alcohol per 100 milli- 
litres of blood. 

It is also a criminal offence 
xow to refuse to take a breath 
test when required to do so by a 
police officer. Previously, breath 
tests were administered on a 
voluntary basis. 

Penalties for offenders are 
severe. A level of more than 
point zero eight on a breath test 
OR refusal to take the test will 
result in a fine of up to $1,000 
or up to six months in jail or 
xoth. In addition, you can be 
prohibited from driving any- 
where in Canada for up to three 
years. 

Any police officer who, on 
‘easonable and probable grounds 
yelieves that an offence has been 
“committed, can require a sus- 
yect to accompany him to a 
ylace where the breath sample 
van be taken. The test must be 
aken within two hours after 
he offence was alleged to have 
iccurred. 

The breath test must be done 
m an instrument approved by 
he Attorney General of Can- 
da. The Borkenstein Breatha- 
yzer, which is an approved in- 
trument, has been in use in 
Intario on a voluntary basis 
ince 1956. Over 90 of these 
astruments are already installed 
1 police quarters across the 
rovince. 

The operator of the Breath- 
lyzer must meet specified quali- 
cations. Ontario has at least 
00 trained operators actively 
ngaged in this work. 

The Criminal Code offence of 
riving or having care and con- 
‘ol of a motor vehicle while 
bility to drive is impaired by 
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Drinking Drivers Face 
Compulsory Breath Test 


alcohol or a drug, has not been 
changed. Penalties remain the 
same: for a first offence, a fine 
of up to $500 or imprisonment 
for three months or both; for a 
second offence, imprisonment of 
14 days to three months, and, 
for each subsequent offence, 
imprisonment for three months 
to one year. In addition, anyone 
convicted on the impairment 
charge can be prohibited from 
driving anywhere in Canada for 
up to three years. e 


You Don’t Have 
To Be Driving . 


Motorists should take oes 
notice of the wording of the 
Criminal Code regarding “drink- 
ing and driving”. 

Convictions under the impair- 
ment or point zero eight sec- 
tions of the code refer to per- 
sons who drive or have the care 
or control of a motor vehicle, 
whether it is in motion or not. 

The code reads: “Where it is 
proved that the accused occupied 
the seat ordinarily occupied by 
the driver of a motor vehicle, he 
shall be deemed to have had the 
care or control of. the’ vehicle 
unless he establishes that he did 
not enter or mount the vehicle 
for the purpose of setting it is 
motion”. 


of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


Drivers who show signs of intoxication can now be made to 
take a compulsory breath test. In Ontario, the Breathalyzer is 
the machine used to determine blood-alcohol content. The maxi- 
mum permissible level has been set at .08 percent — 80 milli- 


grams per 100 millilitres of blood. 


Figures for Ontario 
Show Scope of Problem 


The drinking driver is a very 
serious problem in Ontario. Sta- 
tistics for 1968 show that 23.7 
per cent of drivers involved in 
fatal collisions had been drinking 
or were impaired. 

Even more startling are fig- 
ures which show that 44.6 per 
cent of drivers killed in traffic 
collisions had been drinking or 
had impaired ability. 

Through the years 1966-67, 
1,287 drivers died in _ traffic 
collisions. Of these, 881 were 


tested for alcohol, 
cent of those tested were posi- 
tive. In 80 per cent of the cases 
where alcohol was found, blood 
alcohol concentrations of point 
one per cent (.10) and higher 
were indicated. 

During 1968, a total of 14,492 
Ontario drivers lost their privi- 
lege to drive because of intoxi- 
cated or impairment convictions. 

Intoxication accounted for 
434. The other 14,058 were con- 
victed of impairment. ° 


and 50 per 


New Amendment 
Reflects High 
Cost of Living 


The rising cost of living is 
reflected in a new amendment 
to the Ontario Highway Traffic 
Act which becomes effective on 
January 1. 

Previously, collisions involving 
personal injury or property dam- 
age exceeding $100 had to be 
reported to the nearest provin- 
cial or municipal police officer. 

This property damage mini- 
a will be increased, on Jan. 
, to $200. e 
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The Breathalyzer — What it Is, How it Works 


The Borkenstein Breathalyzer, 
a ae little machine that 
weighs only 14 lbs., does a job 


out “of proportion to its size. 

If a person is detained by the 
police on suspicion of driving 
while impaired, this is the device 
he would be tested on in Ontario. 
It registers blood-alcohol con- 


There are some 400 trained 
personnel actively engaged in 
Breathalyzer operation in the 
province of Ontario. 


tent with a high degree of accu- 
racy, providing proof admissible 
in all Ontario courts. No toy, it 
carries a price tag of about 


ye Engineering highway safety through road building, traffic control and vehicle design. 
yx Safety education — for young and old alike. 


$1,000 retail. Breathalyzers are 
located in O.P.P. detachments 
across Ontario, as well as in city 
police divisions in larger urban 
areas throughout the province. 

The Breathalyzer is tested 
twice to ensure complete accu- 
racy before it is used on a 
subject — first with room air, 
then with a standard mixture of 
alcohol in air. Then the instru- 
ment is cleared and is ready for 
use. 

The subject blows into a thin 
tube which leads into a cylinder 
contained in the machine. His 
breath pushes up a piston. As 
the piston rises, it uncovers air 
vents which let the first part of 
his breath escape. When the 
subject stops blowing, the piston 
settles, trapping the last portion 
of air the subject has exhaled— 
the deep-lung sample needed for 
accurate analysis of blood-alco- 
hol content. 

In the second part of the 
analysis, the deep-lung sample 
is bubbled into a pre-tested am- 
poule which contains a chemical 
solution sensitive to the presence 
of alcohol. This solution is 
strong yellow in color. Alcohol 
causes it to become paler. 

The Breathalyzer then meas- 
ures the decrease in the yellow 
color that accompanies the re- 
action by passing light through 
the solution. It will be more 
penetrable to light than the 
other untouched control am- 


BALANCE 


The Breathalyzer registers point 
zero eight—the maximum per- 
missible level of blood alcohol 
content. 


poule contained in the Breath- 
alyzer. The difference in read- 
ings is registered on the machine, 
giving the amount of alcohol 
present in each 100 millilitres 
of the subject’s blood. 

The subject is given the bene- 
fit of the doubt in Breathalyzer 
tests. Although his breath may 
register .088 alcohol consump- 
tion, the reading is always 
rounded down to the nearest low 
unit of ten—which in this case 
would be .08. 

Two samples of the subject’s 
breath are tested to make sure 
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of complete accuracy. Usually 
the tests are spaced about 15 
minutes apart. The total time 
taken for the Breathalyzer test 
would range from one hour to 
an hour and a half. 

The Breathalyzer has proved 
to be invaluable in another way. 
It has often helped police to 
detect people who show signs of 
intoxicated behaviour due to 
epilepsy, concussion, heart at- 
tack, diabetes, overdoses of in- 
sulin or the use of drugs such © 
as barbiturates and tranquil- 
lizers. When the subject registers | 
little or no alcohol in his sys- | 
tem, police can then take steps 
to get him fast medical attention. 

The new Criminal Code 
amendments on drinking and 
driving finds Ontario well pre-— 
pared. The Breathalyzer has — 
been in use in Ontario on ao 
voluntary basis since 1956, two — 
years after it was invented and ) 
put into production in the state 
of New Jersey. 

Ontario has a large and well- 
trained force of Breathalyzer 
operators. Some 650 police offi- 
cers have taken the thorough, 
two-week courses in  Breath- 
alyzer operation conducted by 
the Forensic Sciences Centre of 
the Department of Justice in 
Toronto. About 400 are now 
actively engaged in this work in 
Ontario. The R.C.M.P. also con- 
duct operators’ courses across 
Canada. 
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For Drivers With Records 


_ Safety experts have always 
‘believed that drivers with con- 
victions for traffic offences are 
more likely to be involved in 
collisions. 

In Ontario, there is now con- 
clusive evidence to prove that 
this is the case. 

_ According to a study conduct- 
ed by the highway safety research 
branch of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport, over a three- 
year period a male driver with 
a conviction record is involved 
in 2.8 times more collisions than 
a male driver without a record. 

The research branch used 
a random sample of 48,552 
drivers — 1.6 per cent of On- 
tario’s driving population in the 
year 1967—to prepare their 
study on traffic collisions and 
offences. The sample was drawn 
‘rom a computer master file and 
the drivers were studied over a 
three-year period. 

The study also produced solid 
2vidence that traffic collisions 
ire not just things that happen 
‘0 ‘the other guy’. 

Fully 17 per cent of the large 
random sample had been in- 
rolved in collisions at the end 
yf a three-year period. Applied 
o the general public, that would 
nean roughly one out of every 
ive drivers. 

Convictions for traffic offences 
vere also found to be more 
videspread and prevalent than 
vas generally believed. In a one- 
‘ear period 18 per cent of the 
nale drivers studied had at least 
me conviction on record. After 
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'UY YOURS EARLY! Licence plates for 1970 go on sale in 
lepartment of Transport offices across Ontario on December 1. 
he new, blue-on-white plates cost $35 for an eight-cylinder, 
27.50 for a six and $20 for a four. Buy yours now and avoid 
ne long line-ups that start forming close to the February 28 


two years, the figure rose to 30 
per cent; and after three years, 
41 per cent. The research branch 
estimates that over a five-year 
period, 50 per cent of all male 
drivers would have conviction 
records. 

A large proportion of these 
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Christmas is a magic time 
- of year for the very young 
sand for the young at heart. 
i Over the years, we have em- 
: bellished Christmas with 
many beautiful traditions to 
make it the most festive of 
all holiday seasons, stressing 
the original Christmas mes- 
ts of joy and goodwill to 
all. 


SENSE 


At this time of year we 
experience the special joy of 
giving . .. but we can only 
3; hope for the two blessings 
2 that will make our gifts 
s meaningful. Health and hap- 
} piness, gifts without price, 
yy cannot be bought at any store. 


While it is not in our 
= power to give these gifts, we 
> do have the power to take 
them away. The careless 
» driving that causes traffic 
= collisions can bring about a 
world of pain and heartache 
to innocent victims and their 
# families. 
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A Snecial Christmas Message 


drivers eventually became con- 
viction repeaters. After three 
years, 46 per cent of the male 
drivers with conviction records 
committed additional traffic of- 
fences. Three-quarters of all 
convictions are registered against 
conviction repeaters. 

After three years, only 12 per 
cent of the female drivers studied 
had convictions on record. 

The young beginning driver 
is a definite problem. As re- 
vealed by the study, their col- 


PORDAS BPRS A 


That is why, this Christ- 
mas, we propose another kind 
of tradition to keep the sea- 
son bright. Extra care and 
caution in driving, during the 
Christmas season and 
throughout the coming year, 
is one of the single biggest 
gifts we can give as a gesture 
of goodwill to all. A very 
Special kind of ‘caring’, it is 
in true harmony with the 
Spirit of Christmas. 


On behalf of the Ontario 
Department of Transport, 1 
would like to extend very best 
wishes for a happy and safe 
holiday season to every reader 
of Ontario Traffic Safety. 


Ontario Minister 
of Transport 


lision and conviction rates are 
higher than those for all other 
drivers over a comparable one- 
year period. In their first year of 
driving, the males in the be- 
ginner group had twice as many 
convictions for traffic offences 
as did experienced drivers over 
a comparable one-year period. 
Inexperienced males also had 50 
per cent more collisions. 

There was no difference in 
the number of convictions for 
girls in the beginner group as 
compared to experienced fe- 
male drivers over a one-year 
period. But young beginning fe- 
male drivers had 100 per cent 
more collisions than did experi- 
enced female drivers. 

Just what does all this data 
mean to you? 

For one thing, it means that 
any sense of security you might 
have while driving in your car 
is false. The widespread inci- 
dence of both traffic violations 


SS  _ 
Collision Rate Highest 


and collisions in Ontario makes 
each trip in a car a gamble, 
where only good defensive driv- 
Ing can weigh the odds in your 
favour. 

On a more general basis, the 
high incidence of traffic con- 
victions among Ontario drivers 
which was revealed by this study 
can only be taken to indicate 
that violation of traffic laws is 
a type of misbehaviour condoned 
by public opinion — despite its 
high cost in lives and property. e 


Helmets Must Be 
CSA-Approved 
As of Jan. 1 


Ontario motorcyclists are 
reminded that on and_ after 
January 1, helmets must meet 
specifications of the Canadian 
Standards Association. There is 
one exception. During the period 
from December 31, 1969 to 
December 31, 1971, helmets 
conforming to the requirements 
of the Snell Memorial Founda- 
tion or British Standards Insti- 
tute will be permitted. 

So far helmets manufactured 
by several firms have passed the 
tests administered by the CSA 
and bear the CSA - approved 
sticker. More will be passed as 
they meet CSA requirements. 

Once a helmet has been ap- 
proved, CSA-appointed person- 
nel continue to check in-plant 
manufacturing and quality at 
regular intervals. 

The helmets are put through 
an impact test. In all cases, says 
CSA technologist Eric Loeven- 
mark, they must protect the 
wearer so that he is subjected 
to a force no greater than 5,000 
lbs. on the head area. Labora- 
tory tests have shown _ this 
amount of force is the maxi- 
mum that can be sustained by 
the human skull. 

CSA-approved helmets must 
meet two other requirements; 
they must have a smooth, slip- 
pery surface to reduce friction 
in the event of an impact, and 
they must stay on in any crash 
situation. The approved helmets 
range in price from about $20 
to $50. 2 


CSA heiting Laboratories 


LABORATOIRES D'ESSAIS CSA 


CERTIFIED CASQUE 
HELMET FOR SP CERTIFIE 
MOTOCYCLISTE 


MOTOR CYCLIST 
CSA STANDARD D230 


LABEL SERIES Sl SERIE DE L'ETIQUETTE 


This sticker is found only on 
helmets which have met the 
specifications set by the Cana- 
dian Standards Association. 
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Special Laws Control 


Snow Vehicle 


If you’re a new owner of a 
motorized snow vehicle, remem- 
ber that there are Ontario regu- 
lations respecting insurance, 
equipment, driving rules and 
registration. 

A motorized snow vehicle 
must not be operated on a high- 
way unless its operator is insured 
under a motor vehicle liability 
policy in accordance with the 
Insurance Act. The owner is re- 
quired to produce evidence on 
request. 

The operator is not required 
to have any type of driver’s 
licence, but no one under the 
age of 16 is allowed to drive on 
a highway. 

Operators of these vehicles 
must obey the rules of the road 
and other requirements spelled 
out in the regulations. 

There are restrictions about 
where the machines can be used. 
On some highways, they are 
prohibited . . . on some others 
their use is restricted to the 
shoulder of the highway. 

On King’s Highways listed in 
a schedule which has _ been 
drawn up by the Ontario 
Department of Transport, motor- 
ized snow vehicles may travel 
on the roadway (the part of the 
highway ordinarily used for ve- 
hicular traffic) or on the shoul- 
der. 

On those King’s Highways not 
listed in the schedule they may 
travel on the shoulder or right- 
of-way, provided they are oper- 
ated as far away from the road- 


Pack Your 


Winter has arrived — are you 
ready for it? 

Anti-freeze . . . snow tires... 
car tune-up and a battery check 
can give you a good start on 
preparing for winter driving. It’s 
a good idea too, to get ready for 
any winter driving emergencies 
that may arise. A bag of sand 
or ashes, tire chains, traction 
plates in the trunk of your car 
are double insurance against 
getting stuck in a snow drift. 
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Operation 


way as is practicable under the 
circumstances. 

Motorized snow vehicles are 
completely prohibited on the 
following freeways: Ottawa 
Queensway, Queen Elizabeth 
Way, Highway 27 from_ the 
Queen Elizabeth Way to High- 
way 7, and Highways 400, 401, 
402, 403, 405 and 406. 

On highways under municipal 
jurisdiction, they may be oper- 
ated except where prohibited by 
municipal by-law. 

In order to enforce the regu- 
lations, all motorized snow ve- 
hicles must be registered with 
the department before they can 
be operated anywhere in this 
Province, on or off the highway. 
The registration fee is $4.00 and 
the permit is valid until October 
31, 1970. A green and white 
licence plate is issued which 
must be attached to the front of 
the vehicle. 

To find out more about the 
regulations concerning motorized 
snow vehicles and the areas in 
which they may be operated, 
contact your nearest Department 
of Transport office, or write to: 
The Highway Safety Branch, 
Ontario Department of Trans- 
port. e 


Coming events 


January 8, 9, 10—Road Safety 
Workshops, sponsored by the 
Ontario Department of Trans- 
port at the Holiday Inn, Ham- 
ilton. 


The Ontario Traffic Conference Safety Officers’ Seminar, held at 
the Seaway Hotel in Toronto on Nov. 6, featured a workshop 
approach to such problems as bicycle safety and road engineer- 


) 


ing. Here, Sgt. D. Pursley, chief motorcycle instructor for the — 
Ontario Provincial Police, and Department of Transport per- 
sonnel W. Hornby, driver examination branch; F. Reavell and | 
C. Laybourn of the highway safety branch, conduct a seminar 
on motorcycle training. Some 100 traffic safety officers from 
across the province attended the conference. 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


OAKVILLE — Oakville plain- 
clothes police officers are riding 
as passengers on school buses on 
north Oakville runs in a bid to 
nab motorists who do not stop 
for school buses which are let- 
ting children on or off. There 
have been more than several 
violations in this area of the law 
which requires drivers to stop 
on nearing a stopped school bus, 
with red signal lights flashing, 
when approaching from either 
the front or the rear. One such 


Trunk for Winter! 


If you often have difficulty 
getting your car started on cold 
winter mornings, it may be the 
carburetor adjustment. You 
might need a thinner grade of 
oil, or extra anti-freeze. Some- 
times a battery pad or block 
heating system is a necessity in 
areas where the night-time tem- 
perature often drops below zero. 

When you're driving, watch 
out for “temperature traps’ — 
bridges, where the road is often 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


Walter QO. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


colder and icier, and shady 
spots where the ice lasts longer. 
Remember that ice is more slip- 
pery at the melting point than 
it is at lower temperatures. 


If you have studded tires, you 
may have an advantage over 
the person behind you. You'll be 
able to stop quickly—but will 
he? Check to make sure he’s 
following at a safe distance. If 
not, let him pass. ) 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. 


; 
occurrence resulted in the death — 
of a little girl in the north Hal-_ 
ton area. 

GUELPH—Driver improvement | 
clinics have been re-introduced © 
in this city in view of high 
traffic collision tolls. . 


* % * 


PORT ARTHUR —A “militia 
drivers’ roadeo”, for drivers of © 
military vehicles, was held in 
this city on Sunday, October 19. 
The purpose of the roadeo was 
to stress the safety and manoeu- 
vreability of military vehicles: 
using the concept of commercial 
drivers and the concept of high-. 
way Safety. e 


Ontario 


Old-fashioned? 


Ontario, a progressive prov- 
ince in many other ways, is still 
old-fashioned when it comes to” 
driving. Driving, even in 1969 
is still a predominantly mal 
activity in Ontario, with 82 per 
cent of males age 16 and over 
licensed to drive, as compare 
with only 41 per cent of females. 

The driving public in the state 
of Michigan, in comparison, is) 
almost equally 50 per cent fe- 
male and 50 per cent male. @ 


— 
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Key Speaker 
An Authority on 
Drinking Drivers 


One of the key-note speakers 
at the Road Safety Workshops, 
January 8, 9, and 10, will be 
Dr. John Havard, a man who 
became concerned with breath- 
test laws long before they ever 
came to Canada. 

Dr. Havard will be flying 
from England to attend the 
workshops, bringing the accumu- 
lated British experience in legis- 
lation on drinking drivers to 
help in the discussion of our 
new point-zero-eight law. 

As a medical doctor, barrister- 
at-law, author and lecturer, Dr. 
Havard is highly involved with 
work being done at present in 
Europe to counteract drinking 
and driving. He is a consultant 
to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Council of Europe and 
the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
on road accident prevention and 
alcohol and drugs. 

For his work in this field, Dr. 
Havard has been presented with 
the gold medal of the Inter-Scan- 
dinavian union for non-alcoholic 
traffic. He lectures extensively, 
both at home and abroad, on the 
tresults of his studies. e 


| 

Dr. John Havard, 
undersecretary, British Medical 
Association, London, England. 


a cinchy 


resolution . . 

Here’s a New Year’s 
resolution that’s really a 
snap — seatbelts. 

It’s a lot easier to take 
up the seatbelt habit than to 
give up cigarettes .. . and, 
like giving up cigarettes, it 
could lengthen your life by 
years. 

Seatbelts save lives and 
reduce injuries in collisions, 
both at highway and at city 
speeds. Before you turn the 
key ... do up your seatbelt. 


Roy C. Haeusler, (L) chief engineer, automotive safety and 
security, Chrysler Corporation of Detroit, Michigan; and Norman 
H. Bell, president of White Trucks, a division of White Motor 
Corporation of Canada Ltd. and president of the Canada Safety 
Council, will be luncheon speakers at the Hamilton Road Safety 
Workshops on January 9 and 10 respectively. 
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est of greater traffic safety by the Ontario Department of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


Breath Test Law, Seatbelts 
New Road Workshop Topics 


Current issues, and subjects 
of ever-current interest in the 
traffic safety field will be com- 
ing up for discussion at the De- 
partment of Transport’s annual 
Road Safety Workshops, to be 
held this year in Hamilton, 
January 8, 9, and 10 at the 
Holiday Inn. 

The complex and urgent prob- 
lem posed by traffic fatalities 
and injuries is the major theme 
in this sixteenth in a series of 
conferences designed to stimu- 
late interest in traffic safety in 
Ontario, Panels of experts will 
tackle different facets of this 
problem in workshop sessions, 
and delegates and members of 
the public who attend will be 
encouraged to contribute their 
views and suggestions also. 

This is the first time the Road 
Safety Workshops have been 
held in the city of Hamilton. 
It’s the first time also for such 
new workshop topics as the Fed- 
eral Government’s point zero 
eight legislation concerning 
drinking drivers, introduced just 
last December 1, and the use 
of seatbelts and how to promote 
it. 

The opening session will be at 
9:00, January 8, in the Royal 
Pavilion Ballroom of the Holiday 
Inn. The topic for the morning 
workshop will be motor vehicle 
administration and road safety, 
an introduction to the role 
played by the Department of 
Transport in the program to en- 
sure safer streets and highways 
throughout the province. 

The afternoon workshop will 
feature discussion on the new 
point zero eight law and the 
use of the breathalyzer as aids 
in reducing traffic collisions. 

On Friday, January 9, morn- 
ing and afternoon workshop 
topics will include engineering 
highway safety through road 
construction and vehicle design, 
and the seatbelt habit and its 
promotion. That night, young 
people will be invited to air their 
views on traffic safety and later 
enjoy a dance featuring two live 


bands at the Road Safety 
“Speak-in and Spin-out”, a spe- 
cial youth feature. 

Saturday’s workshop will be 
on the subject of traffic safety 
education and its importance. 
The workshops will formally 
adjourn at 2:30 p.m. 

Road Safety Workshops have 
been held in different cities 
throughout Ontario over the 
past 12 years. Their purpose is 
to generate interest and concern 
for traffic safety in the areas in 
which they are conducted, and 
to stimulate creative thinking 
on solutions to traffic safety 
problems in Ontario. 

Delegates to the conference 
will include municipal officials, 
educators, police, lawyers, doc- 
tors, businessmen and leaders of 
community organizations. All 
others with an interest in traffic 
safety are urged to attend and 
contribute their ideas. ® 


Traffic Deaths 
Down in Safe 
Driving Week 


During Safe Driving Week, 
December 1-7, motorists were 
perhaps a little more careful, a 
little more safety-conscious, due 
to the extensive publicity given 
this yearly campaign sponsored 
by the Canada Safety Council. 

The results: in Ontario the 
fatality toll was 21. This is an 
increase of two for Ontario over 
last year’s figure, 19, but this 
total looks low when compared 
to the average weekly figures for 
each remaining week of the 
month of December in 1968, 
about 37. 

Across Canada, the total num- 
ber of traffic deaths during Safe 
Driving Week was 55, as com- 
pared to last year’s low of 49. 
Quebec registered only nine 
deaths. The province of Saskat- 
chewan alone completed Safe 
Driving Week without a fatality. 

e 
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DHO Maintains 1,300 
Check-Points for Safety 


When the Ontario Department 
of Highways is commended for 
its good work, it’s usually not 
just by Ontario drivers. The com- 
pliments come from American 
visitors to this province, amazed 
at the quantity and quality of 
our highway system. 

In Ontario we drive upon, 
ride upon and take for granted 
one of the best highway systems 
in North America. The DHO 
has some 13,000 miles of King’s 
Highways under its jurisdiction, 
and these roadways are con- 
tinually being improved and 
extended. In 1968 motorists 
drove more than 12 billion miles 
on King’s Highways—about half 
of the total mileage driven in 
the entire province. 

With so many motorists on 
the go in Ontario, the DHO 
must make sure that the roads 
they drive on are the safest pos- 
sible. A new computer system 
now helps them to pinpoint 
“trouble spots’? — areas with a 


high collision frequency. Called 
the Accident Retrieval System, it 
gives data on the collision his- 


Using the new computer sys- 
tem, traffic analysts have access 
to the collision history for any 
section of the King’s Highway 
within 24 hours. Formerly, the 
compiling of this information 
might have taken months. Ter- 
minals located in Kingston and 
London facilitate quick access 
to the Toronto-based computer. 

Using the computer, DHO 
traffic experts can give fast 
attention to areas with a high 
collision history. The basis for 
improvement would be if the 
collision rate at a given location 
is consistently higher over a 
three-year period than the col- 
lision rate for the entire high- 
way. This time period eliminates 
variable factors such as un- 
usual weather conditions. Over 
the past year, information re- 
trieved from the computer has 
been of value in such improve- 
ments as the new _ by-passes 
constructed at Madoc and St. 
Mary's. 

Data used in the computer are 
obtained through an excellent 
system of cooperation with the 


The DHO computer gives instantaneous information about every 


one-tenth mile of roadway under Highways’ 
data helps traffic experts pin-point 


jurisdiction. This 
“trouble spots’’ where road 


improvements would be of value. 


tory of every one-tenth mile of 


roadway under DHO_ jurisdic- 
tion. 

IX he. iakel OE WKS dave 
computer had been programmed 
to provide this information for 
the years 1967 and 1968, with 
the 1969 year being presently 
prepared for the system. Eventu- 
ally the active memory of the 
computer will be extended to 
cover five years. Records of 
other years are also available, in 
files and microfilm, right back to 
53h, 


Ontario Provincial Police and 
the Ontario Department of 
Transport. A detailed report on 
every collision that occurs on 
King’s Highways is made out by 
the investigating officer on duty, 
and a copy sent to the DHO. This 
system is the envy of many high- 
way departments in the States, 
few of whom can provide their 
engineers with detailed infor- 
mation regarding the location of 
collisions. 

One of the greatest roadway 
hazards to motorists is skidding. 


To help them plan for today, Highways engineers use studies 
that project transportation needs 20 years into the future. 


To combat this hazard, the De- 
partment of Highways conducts 
extensive tests. DHO was the 
first in Canada to have a “skid 
trailer’—a device which meas- 
ures the resistance of the road- 
way under skid conditions. 

Two years ago, the DHO used 
the skid trailer to take a repre- 
sentative sample of pavement 
surfaces for King’s Highways all 
across Ontario, as a check for 
possible improvements. Improve- 
ments to road surfaces can be 


made in various ways — by 
“burning” the pavement with a 
special machine which melts 


away the slippery surface, leav- 
ing projecting small rocks and 


gravel and by longitudinal 
“orooving” to de-slick the sur- 
face. 


Recently, one mile on high- 
way 400 was resurfaced with 
over 30 different kinds of asphalt 
mix. The skid trailer was used 
to evaluate the skid-resistance of 
each of these different types of 
roadway. After a suitable per- 
iod, it will be taken back again 
to the site to test resistance after 
regular wear. The type of pave- 
ment that holds up best will be 
preferred in future DHO road 
construction. 

The DHO maintains a regular 
army of engineers to design its 
roads. Transportation planning 
studies aid them in their work. 
Using a sophisticated computer 
program which projects 20 years 
into the future and takes into 
account such complex factors as 
the possible number of people 
living in the area, square feet of 
factory space and average in- 
come, planners can assess the 
needs of the future and plot 
their present construction ac- 
cordingly. 

For their work, the Depart- 
ment of Highways has been re- 
warded with some encouraging 


figures, for which they can share 
a responsibility. 

In September of 1945 when 
the traffic section of the Depart- 
ment of Highways was formed, 
the province had 662,719 motor 
vehicles registered as com- 
pared to a 1968 registration of 
2,862,981. 

Despite this increase, there 
has only been a slight rise in 
the provincial collision rate, 
from 3.4 to 5.9 over over a 23- 
year time span. Fatal collisions 
have actually decreased. The 
fatal collision rate was 13.5 in 
1945, as compared to 5.0 in 


1968. } 


Good cars, good drivers, goods 
roads . . . these are the elements 
which make up safe driving. 


* Collision rates indicate 


number of collisions per nn 
million vehicle miles of travel, 
while the fatal collision rate is 
based on one hundred million 
vehicle miles travelled. 


Department of Highways uses | 
this ‘skid trailer” to check up | 
on one of the greatest road 
hazards to motorists, slippery * 
pavement. 
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Motor Vehicle 
Inspectors 
Appointed 


Early in 1969, the Department 
of Transport organized a new 
vehicle inspection branch. This 
branch is responsible for the 
administration of the law that 
all used motor vehicles must 
have a certificate of mechanical 
fitness before licence plates can 
be issued. 

Ten new district inspectors 
have been hired for the new 
branch. These inspectors are 
licensed mechanics who will visit 
car dealers and garages rou- 
tinely, checking used vehicle in- 
spection procedures and provid- 
ng advice and information. They 


When his gasoline tanker over- 
urned in a collision on highway 
‘7, pinning him inside the cab, 
tuck driver Donald Myers 
vouldn’t let himself be rescued. 

“Don’t come near me, I’m 
joing to explode,” he shouted to 
‘assersby who had stopped to 
elp him. “Say goodbye to my 
vife and child.” 

- Seconds later, the truck’s tank 
lew up and engulfed the ve- 
icle in flames. 

Three people were killed in 
lat early morning collision on 
anuary 29 near Renfrew, On- 
irio. The toll could have been 
1uch higher if it were not for 
le courageous action of Donald 
rordon Myers, 48, of Ottawa, 
1 warning off his would-be res- 
hers. 

For this reason, the judges for 
e Dunlop National Truck 
ero Award recently set a prece- 
2nt by presenting the first post- 
Imous award since the award 
‘ogram was begun 14 years 
20 to Betty Myers, the widow 
' Gulf Oil truckdriver Donald 
lyers. 

The Dunlop National Truck 
ero Award is given for bravery 
yond the call of duty. Post- 
imous awards are not normally 
fanted, but the action of Don- 
d Myers seemed to call for a 
‘ecial exception. It was also the 
‘st time in the history of the 
vard that the same candidate 
is been submitted by more than 
1e individual or organization. 
dur people submitted the name 
_ Myers for consideration for 
e award. 

The judges were Phillip J. 
rmer, Executive Director. 
anada Safety Council, Neville 
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were selected after more than 
170 personal interviews con- 
ducted by the Department of 
Transport across Ontario. 


The men have undergone a 
thorough | six - week training 
course to prepare for their du- 
ties. They will be working out 
of Department of Transport 
offices in various cities through- 
out the province. 


The new inspectors are: Rob- 
ert Valliere, who will be located 
in Metro Toronto; M. McIntyre, 
located in London; Bill Keen, 
Toronto; George Bouchey, 
Thunder Bay; Bob Cronin, 
Hamilton; Stanley Clay, Hamil- 
ton; Lloyd McPhee, Toronto; 
George Henderson, North Bay; 
Henry Roy, Ottawa; and Robert 
Brannen, Kingston. e 


Hero's Widow Accepts 
Dunlop National Award 


Proctor, president of Dunlop 
Canada Ltd., and Walter B. G. 
Reynolds, Commissioner of 
Highway Safety, Ontario De- 
partment of Transport. 

The award was presented to 
Mrs. Myers at the Automotive 
Transport Association of Ontario 
convention, on November 24 at 
the Royal York Hotel in To- 
ronto. 

It didn’t surprise Mrs. Myers 
that her husband waved away 
his rescuers moments before his 
truck exploded. 

“He always thought of other 
people before himself,” she said. 
He wouldn’t save his own life if 
he thought other people would 
be hurt.” 

After her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Myers moved with her 
daughter Carol back to her home 
town of Brockville, Ontario. 

For the duration of the con- 
vention, Mrs. Myers and a 
long-time friend toured Toronto 
for four days as guests of Dun- 
lop of Canada. ° 


x) 
es 


Code Committee to Draw 


Up Standards 


Federal Bill C-137 regarding 
the establishment of standards 
for new motor vehicles in Can- 
ada has been introduced in the 
House of Commons, and _ the 
provinces are preparing to take 
their part in the drive for safe 
vehicles on Canadian roads. 

On November 20, the forma- 
tion of the Canadian Standards 
Association Code Committee for 
vehicle equipment was an- 
nounced in Toronto. This com- 
mittee includes representatives 
of the federal government and 
all the provinces, as well as rep- 
resentatives from five organiza- 
tions concerned with vehicle 
equipment manufacture. It will 
direct the production of stan- 


for Safety 


dards for motor vehicle equip- 
ment used in replacements. 

At the same time, the forma- 
tion of an Advisory Council on 
Automotive Safety was  an- 
nounced. Consisting of represen- 
tatives of the federal and provin- 
cial governments, it will super- 
vise the application of standards 
for motor vehicle equipment. 

Among matters mentioned for 
upcoming consideration were 
the formulation of standards and 
the institution of tests, certifica- 
tion and approvals programs for 
tires, and the inspection of tires, 
vehicle lighting, school buses, 


mobile homes and travel trailers, 
seatbelts, brake fluid and safety 
glass. ® 


Neville Proctor (L), president of Dunlop Canada Ltd. and one of 


the award judges, presents the 1969 Dunlop National Truck Hero 
Award to Betty Myers, widow of truck driver Donald Myers. 
Walter B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety for 
Ontario and an award judge, looks on. 


Traffic Collisions Sinful, 
Says London Minister 


Parishioners of St. Jude’s 
Anglican Church in London, On- 
tario, were a little surprised to 
find themselves involved in a 
traffic safety seminar when they 
attended regular Sunday ser- 
vices last November 16. 

Getting a head start on Safe 
Driving Week (December 1-7), 
was Reverend Lloyd Cracknell, 
the rector, who was celebrating 
a special service aimed at mak- 
ing his congregation more safety- 
conscious on the road. Local 


men interested in traffic safety 
were invited to participate. Con- 
stables Keith Bull and David 
Smith of the London city police 
department read the lessons and 
Les Sanford, a district super: 
visor for the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport led the con- 
gregation in prayers for safety. 

Constable Robert Boyd of the 
O.P.P. read an address based on 
the bible, Nahum 2:4, which 
seemed particularly appropriate 
for the occasion—‘The chariots 


shall rage in the streets, they 
shall jostle one against another 
in the broad ways: they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run 
like the lightnings.” 

“We put on this special ser- 
vice every year,” says minister 
Lloyd Cracknell. “i think that 
killing people on the highway is 
one of the worst sins we've got 
— it can be avoided.” e 


Coming events | 


March 31 — 28th annual con- 
vention of the Transportation 
Safety Association of Ontario, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


A Fine 
Thing... 


Walking across the street on 
a flashing green light can get 
you into a lot of expensive 
trouble. 

Advanced green lights are in- 
stalled to give drivers a chance 
to turn at busy intersections — 
not to give pedestrians a running 
start on traffic. Until the light 
turns solid green, pedestrians 
must stay on the curb except 
when there is a walk, don’t walk 
signal, in which case they must 
obey the signal. If you walk 
across illegally against a flashing 
green light you can be tagged 
with the same fine handed out 
for walking on a red light. Under 
the new scale of fines, this can 
range from $20 to $100. 

Under the Highway Traffic 
Act, over - anxious pedestrians 
can also be fined for stepping 
into the roadway against a red 
light while waiting for the light 
to change. e 


Maxi-Coats 
Dangerous? 


The new maxi-coat trend is a 
source of dismay to girl-watch- 
ers . . . and now the British 
Royal Automobile Club is join- 
ing the opposition as well. 

Their reason isn’t aesthetic — 
they’re simply afraid that girls 
who drive cars wearing the new 
long coats are going to get their 


skirts caught in their gear 
changes. 

“Never drive a mini in a 
maxi,” is their advice. e 
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Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


MISSISSAUGA — School chil- 
dren in Mississauga are going to 
get drivers licences . . . for their 
bicycles. Children will have to 
pass driving tests to obtain their 
licences, said Constable Lendo 
Maritan of the Mississauga 
police safety division. The tests 
will be on bicycle handling and 
safety and there will be a 15- 
point demerit system. About 
35,000 school pupils are ex- 
pected to be involved in the pro- 
gram sponsored by the town’s 
safety council. The licences 
won't have legal status, but it’s 
hoped they will make children 
more safety-conscious. 


GUELPH — Safety - conscious 
residents will soon be able to 
read up on safety in a special 
corner of the Guelph Public 
Library. The safety information 
section is the idea of the Guelph 
traffic safety committee, who 


Last fall, 


Ontario. Thousands of youngsters filled out t 
compete in the draw for two shiny new bicycles, 
Winner of the girl’s bicycle was Janet Parsons, 
Minister of Highways, was on hand when Jim 


have been collecting this litera- 
ture over several years. 


* * * 


NEW YORK — In the interests 
of safety, the Port of New York 
Authority rewired its fleet of 
cars and trucks so that parking 
lights would go on when the 
ignition did. After a year’s ex- 
periment it was found that all 
collisions had been reduced by 
18 per cent and rear-end col- 
lisions by nearly 50 per cent. 
* * * 


DUNNVILLE—The Dunnville 
and District Safety Council is 
taking steps to make sure young 
bicyclists are safe on the streets 
at night. They’re sending letters 
out to the parents and enclosing 
reflective tape. The Highway 
Traffic Act requires that a bi- 
cycle used at any time when 
lights are needed must have a 
white or amber front light, a 
red reflector or light on the rear, 
red reflective material at least 
10 inches long and an inch wide 
on the back fender, and white 
reflective material at least 10 
inches long and 1 inch wide on 
the front forks. 


the Department of Transport trailer toured 20 Fall Fairs and exhibitions in towns acros 
he Department’s questionnaire on bicycle safety ft 
to be awarded at the end of the Fall Fair circuit 
10, of Blackstock. Hon. George Gomme (L) 
Gunn, 10, of Almonte accompanied by his parent 


was presented with his prize bicycle. 
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SAULT STE. MARIE—A long” 
daily bus trip to and from school 
can be tough on both children” 
and driver. So the Sault District 
separate school board, some of 
whose students must travel 45 
miles back and forth each day 
from the Indian village of 
Batchawana, transformed the 
school bus on which they ride 
into a mini-theatre. During the | 
one-hour trip, students watch. 
educational movies and listen to 
music on individual headphones. 
The bus is equipped with a 16. 
mm. projector, film screen and 
tape recorder. e 


Hamilton Area 
Road Safety Workshops 
will be held on 


Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday 


Jan. 8, 9 and 10 
at the Holiday Inn, 
Hamilton 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
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TRAFFIC BUG 
SAYS: 
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‘/TS BETTER TO WEAR 
A SEAT BELT THAN 


i) A BANDAGE 7” 
After many years as the un- 


G@iputed symbol of traffic sate- 
‘in Ontario, Elmer the Safety 
2phant has got competition. 
His friendly rival is a freckle- 
ed, safety-minded insect call- 
Trevor, the ©) P.P. safety 


Trevor will be making his 
pearance in many newspapers 
‘oss Ontario and his safety 
*ssages will be heard by thou- 
ids of radio listeners. 

The new O.P.P. recruit has 
n named to the ranks by 
istant commissioner J. L. 


s a first-time visitor to Canada, undersecretary of the British 
ledical Association Dr. John Havard, who spoke at the Road 
fety Workshops, got a royal welcome to Hamilton by Controller 
nne Jones who presented him with the steel city’s official 
Golden Bowler’’ — plus one more gift specially designed for 
he visiting Englishman, a gold umbrella. 


).P.P. “Traffic Bug’ to Give 
ravel Tips for Motorists 


Wiis? OF We OJ2I2, “Wierdic 
Division to further the cause 
of accident prevention through- 
out Ontario. He is the creation 
of provincial constable Gordon 
McGregor, O.P.P. accident pre- 
vention coordinator for Long 
Sault, Ontario; and staff ser- 
geant Robert Callaghan, O.P.P. 
College, Toronto. ® 


BY 
y % ra 

Staff-Sergeant Robert Cal- 
laghan, an instructor at the 
O.P.P. college in Toronto 
draws the cartoon character 
originated by Const. G. E. 
McGregor, Long Sault. 


Traffic Problems Probed 
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At Hamilton Workshops 


_ How can we keep people 
from being killed and injured 
on Ontario roads? 


At this year’s Road Safety 
Workshops, held in Hamilton 
January 8, 9 and 10, more than 
700 delegates put their ener- 
gies toward finding some solu- 
tions for this tough and com- 
plex problem in a series of sem- 
inars which explored different 
aspects of safety. 

Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister 
of Transport and general chair- 
man for the conference, point- 
ed out the direction in which all 
efforts toward greater traffic 
safety must tend when he told 
delegates that what they face is 
essentially “a human problem.” 


. . If we can make much 
more progress in improving the 
attitudes and habits of drivers, 
I believe we could easily lick the 
worst of the highway safety 
problem.” 

Delegates to the workshops 
included municipal officials, ed- 
ucators, police, lawyers, doctors, 
businessmen and leaders of com- 
munity organizations, plus many 
others with an interest in the 
promotion of safety. In a two- 
way flow of information with 
panels of experts, they received 
answers to their questions and 
expressed opinions on _ such 
workshop topics as motor vehi- 
cle administration and_ safety; 
the new point-zero-eight breath 
test law; engineering highway 
safety; seat belts and the promo- 
tion of their use; and the im- 
portance of traffic safety edu- 
cation. 

Young drivers and soon-to-be 
drivers got the chance to ex- 
press their opinions on the traf- 
fic laws as they affect young 
people at a special youth fea- 
ture, the Road Safety “Speak-in 
and Spin-out’, held in James 
Street Armoury in Hamilton 
Friday evening, January 9. After 
a panel discussion which fea- 
tured representatives of the 
motor vehicle manufacturing 
industry, the automobile insur- 


ance industry, traffic law en- 
forcement, driver licensing and 
motor vehicle inspection and 
six young members of the All 
Canada Youth Council, a group 
of young drivers interested in 
safety sponsored by the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada, Ham- 
ilton teenagers enjoyed a dance 
featuring two live bands. 

The Hamilton conference was 
one of 16 held during the past 
12 years across the province to 
generate and encourage continu- 
ous and effective road safety 
programs, and creative think- 
ing on solutions to _ traffic 
safety problems in Ontario. e 


Deadline for 


Licence Plates 
February 28 


Got your 1970 licence plates 
yet? 

The new, white-on-blue plates 
went on sale December 1. The 
last day you'll be able to drive 
a car with 1969 plates is Feb- 
ruary 28 — but don’t wait until 
then. 

Driving with expired licence 
plates is a punishable offence. 
Under the general penalties sec- 
tion of the Highway Traffic Act, 
the fine for this offence can 
range from $20 to $100. 

You'll avoid the fines, and the 
line-ups, if you buy your plates 
early. Remember to bring along 
the certificate of ownership and 
proof of insurance for your car. 

Older commercial motor vehi- 
cles (trucks, truck tractors, fire 
apparatus, buses, ambulances, 
etc.) are now being licenced as 
historic vehicles by the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 

The licence fee for this class 
of vehicle is $10. A_ historic 
vehicle must be at least thirty 
years old and substantially un- 
changed or unmodified from 
the original manufacturers 
product. * 
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Dr. John D. J. Havard 
Under-Secretary 

British Medical Association 
and Secretary, International 
Committee on Alcohol 

and Traffic Safety 

London, England 


Roy C. Haeusier 

Chief Engineer, Automotive 
Safety and Security 
Product Planning 

and Development Staff 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 


“Research data now show be- 
yond all reasonable doubt that 
we can reduce the number of 
traffic fatalities among car Oc- 
cupants by one-third to one-half, 
when all of our vehicles have 
been equipped with lap belts and 
shoulder belts to the degree rep- 
resented by the last two years 


Speakers On Safety 


“No other measure com- 
pared to our Road Safety Act 
on drinking and driving 

has had such effect in my coun- 
try. 

Between 10:00 p.m. and 4 a.m., 
serious casualties and deaths 
decreased by 33 per cent in the 
year following the enactment of 
the law... they went down by 
42 to 40 per cent respectively 
on Saturday nights and, Sunday 
mornings although there was 
only a slight reduction in traffic 
density. 


The people most convinced 
about the Act are neurosur- 
geons — they have seen the 
great reduction in the number 
of cases coming in.” e 


of passenger car production on 
this continent, and when all of 
the vehicle’s occupants regu- 
larly use the belts thus made 
available to them. 


The automotive belt is required 
to be almost twice as strong as 
the belt for the commercial air- 
liner, and the two kinds of belts 
are equally easy to get out of. 


We need to take advantage of 
opportunity already provided 
and paid for, at least in the 
more recent vehicles. The belts 
are there; their potential for pro- 
tection against serious injury 
and death is very great, but one 
additional step is required — 
they must be used. 


At least for the next several 
years it would appear that any 
inflatable restraint system would 
have to be thought of not as a 


substitute for lap belts and 
shoulder belts — but rather as a 
supplement.” ) 


have been sponsored by the Department of Transport 
at 12 different locations in Ontario over the past 12 
years, in order to generate an active interest and 
concern about traffic safety and the lives lost yearly 
on Ontario roads. In the following pages, Ontario 
Traffic Safety presents a report in pictures and words 
of this year’s Road Safety Workshops, held in Ham- 


ilton, January 8, 9 and 10. 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Ontario Minister of Transport 
and the general chairman of the Hamilton Road 
Safety Workshops, extends greetings to the dele- 


gates at the opening session. 


Norman H. Bell 

President 

White Trucks, A division of 
White Motor Corporation 
of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
and President 

Canada Safety Council 


( 
“If significant progress in} 
safety is to be made, all Cana-) 
dians must believe that unneces- 
sary risk-taking is socially un- 
desirable and definitely not 
acceptable. 


Laws themselves — and even 
successful campaigns by them- 
selves — will not bring about 
any miraculous reversal of the 
great apathy to traffic safety in 
Canada. 


This boils down to changing 
the attitude of people to safety, 
a feat the psychologists and 
psychiatrists and other experts 
warn is extremely hard to 
achieve.” . 


Leaders in Safety 


Every year, cities and towns 
in Ontario which complete Safe 
Driving Week (Dec. 1-7 last 
year) without a fatality are 
specially honored with the pres- 
entation of a certificate signed 
by Governor General Roland 
Michener. At the Saturday lun- 
cheon, six southern Ontario 
towns and cities received their 
certificates of merit from Can- 
ada Safety Council president 


Here Mayor Af 


Norman Bell. 
Pietz accepts the certificate om 
behalf of the city of Welland) 
Others receiving certificates om 
behalf of their towns or cities 


were: Alderman R. J. Moore, 
Brantford; Mayor G. W. Har 
rington, Burlington; Mayor Vi 
K. Copps, Hamilton; Councillor 
L. S. Mannell, Oakville; Chiek 
Constable Shennan, St. Cath- 
arines. e 
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Motor Vehicle Administration 
And Road Safety 

Workshop #1 


darold Buchanan, director, Brant County Safety Council: Why 


lave a mechanical fitness test when changing Ownership on a car 


hat’s only one to two years old? Why aren’t there certain exemp- 
ions? 


CHAIRMAN: 
David M. Duncan, Q.c. 
Director, Legal Services 
Ontario Department 
of Transport 


td Brezina, manager, highway safety research branch, Ontario 
Jepartment of Transport: We don’t make exceptions because there 
3 no strict correlation between the age of the car and its mileage. 
ome fairly recent used cars can still have accumulated a lot of Robert H. Humphries —- 


year and may need repairs before transfer of title. Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Ontario Department 


‘aul LeSauvage, Ontario Motor League: Is research going on to  °% Transport 
etermine the problem of marijuana use and driving? 


Mr, 


nig ene Edwin H. Brezina 
Manager, Research Section 
Ontario Department 

of Transport 


d Brezina: Recent studies have shown that the degree of impair- 
jent due to marijuana in conjunction with driving is not notice- 


ble — much less, in fact than the degree of impairment obtained 
7ith alcohol. 


| S 4 


Hugh N. Gilchrist 
Director, Accident Claims 
Ontario Department 

of Transport 


talph C, Connor, Hamilton: A Committee on Youth recommended 
aat the driving age limit be raised from 16 to 18, and that three 
oints only be given with a probationary licence for beginning 
rivers, What has happened in this regard? 


Herbert J. Aiken 
Director, Vehicles Branch 
Ontario Department 

of Transport 


William J. McIntyre 
5 , 3 a : : i Director, Drivers Branch 
d Brezina: A probationary licence for beginning drivers is NOW Ontario Department 
nder consideration and will be coming up sometime in the future, of Transport 


.obert Humphries, registrar of motor vehicles, Ontario Depart- 
tent of Transport: I would like to add that we could impose a 
ery serious hardship on rural communities by raising the licensing 
ge to 18, and this must form a part of our consideration. 


Walter B. G. Reynolds 
Commissioner of Highway 
Safety, Ontario Department 
of Transport and Coordinator 
for the Hamilton workshops 


»%hn Attridge, Optometrist: Would the breath-test law apply to a 
erson operating a snow vehicle? 


‘avid Duncan, director of legal services, Ontario Department of 
ransport: Yes, it would, and also to a person operating a farm 
actor. 


The workshops played to capacity 
crowds, with more than 700 dele- 
gates attending over the three-day 
period. After brief talks by panel ex- 
perts, the format was questions, an- 
swers, discussion. > 


Special Thursday luncheon guests in- 
cluded Dr. Mary Purdy, director, 
Hamilton Addiction Research Founda- 
tion; Ada Pritchard, M.P.P. for Ham- 
ilton West, who acted as chairman; 
Lincoln M. Alexander, M.P. for Ham- 
ilton West; and Hamilton city con- 
troller Anne Jones. » 


‘Martin Lee, a research fellow at 
jhway Traffic Safety Centre, Mich- 
in State University, was one of 
ny delegates to ask questions at 
» centrally placed mikes, 


tside the conference room, a dele- 
fe looks at a series of displays 
ich carry out workshop themes. » 
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John R. Smith, M.P.P. for Hamilton 
Mountain, was chairman of the Thurs- 
day morning opening session of the 
three-day Road Safety Workshops. conference room. 


Most Reverend Joseph F. Ryan, Bishop 


Standing room only — delegates spill into the hallway outside the crowded of Hamilton, delivers the invocation at 
the Thursday morning opening session. 


# Mayor of Hamilton Victor K. Copps 
(L), and H. K. Embree, president, 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce, talk 
with Rev. A. Gardiner Skelly of Ryer- 
son United Church in Hamilton, who 
delivered the benediction at the Satur- 
day luncheon. 


© Staff from the Hamilton Automo- 
bile Club lent a helping hand to 
register delegates arriving for the 
opening session. 


William A. Woodcock (R), director of 
engineering, General Motors of Can 
ada Ltd., and Walter D. Follis, exec 
tive engineer, Ford Motor Co. of Can 
ada, demonstrate their child restrain! 
devices, the Ford Tot-Guard (L) and 
the General Motors’ infant seat. 


‘US RL PAS eS 


Year 


@ Helen Anthony, chairman of fhe 
Federation of Niagara  Peninsul@ 
Safety Councils, greets the delegates 
at the Thursday luncheon. 


Experts on the Thursday afternoon panel discuss the new laws on drinking 
and driving and their possible effect on accident statistics in Ontario. 
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@ R. L. Christie, president, Canadian 
Kodak Co. Ltd. and president desig- 
nate of the Ontario Safety League; 
Rev, A. L. MacKay, Central Presby- 
ferian Church, Hamilton; T. A, Rice, 
president, the Hamilton Health Associ- 
ation; G, R. Loftus, general manager, 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associ- 
ation and A. M. Gartshore, deputy 
registrar of motor vehicles services 
branch, Ontario Department of Trans- 
port, before the Friday luncheon. 


Constable Ron Jones of the Hamilton 
Police Pipe Band, leads in the head 


table guests at the Saturday 
cheon, »> 


lun- 


rs. Austin Zoeller, chairman, Federated Women's Institutes of Ontario; Carl 
jtaybourn, deputy commissioner, highway safety branch, Ontario Dept. of 
ransport; Mrs. L. G, McCague, president, Hamilton branch, Consumers’ Asso- 
Fiation of Ontario, 


The town of Burlington was well rep- 
resented at the Workshops by town 
councillor J. R. Swanborough, (L); Ken 
Skerrett, Burlington chief of police; 
Mayor of Burlington George Harring- 
ton and deputy reeve Dave Coons. 


f Bernice Grant, president of the 
amilton Safety Council, and Jack 
jumphrey, secretary of the Insurance 
vreau of Canada, look through the 
lotorized snow vehicle act. 


@ Walter D. Follis (L), executive en- 


gineer, Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
Ltd., talks with two other represen- 
tatives of the automobile industry; 


James G. Dykes, general manager of 
the Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and Karl E. Scott, president 
of Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. 


Pinning on his registration badge 
is Hon. George Kerr, the minister of 
Energy and Resources, who chaired the 
Saturday conference luncheon. 


8 The Hamilton Police Male Chorus, 
directed by W. H. Smith, put on a 
special performance for guests at the 
Thursday night buffet supper, 
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Will the New Point Zero Eight 
Law and the Breathalyzer Help 
Reduce Traffic Accidents? 


Workshop +2 


Just what effect will the ted- 
eral government’s new _ legisla- 
tion on drinking and driving 
have in Ontario? 

The optimistic aim of the new 
ruling to to achieve a decrease 
in collision fatalities similar to 
that experienced in Britain un- 
der their breath-test law, some 
15 percent during the first year 
the law was in force. 

The panel of experts who as- 
sembled to discuss the work- 
shop topic, “Will the new point 
zero eight law and the breath- 
alyzer help reduce traffic acci- 
dents?” did not think our Cana- 
dian law would have as 


pro- 


H. David Archibald, executive 
director, Alcoholism and Drug 
Addiction Research Foundation, 
Toronto, introduced Dr. Havard 
at the Thursday luncheon. 


nounced an effect as the British 
one. But the majority predicted 
some reduction in collisions on 
Ontario roads. 

Under the new law, it is a 
criminal offence to be in care 
or control of a motor vehicle 
if you have consumed enough 
alcohol to register a blood alco- 
hol level of more that .08 per- 
cent on a breathalyzer. The 
grounds on which a police offi- 
cer may detain a person sus- 
pected of committing an offense 
under the new legislation are 
exactly the same as those on 
which he may stop a _ person 
suspected of impaired driving 
: according to the wording 
of the act, this may be done, 
“on reasonable and _ probable 
grounds.” 

AS aD it 
under-secretary of the 
Medical Association 


John D. J. Havard, 
British 
and a 


noted authority on drinking 
drivers pointed out, a person 
who is driving while under the 
influence of alcohol may often 
appear normal to a police offi- 
cer, because of an “alarm re- 
action” which enables him to 
give a good performance of 
normality while under stress. 
The Breathalyzer test will help 
identify these individuals. 

It was stressed that the new 
law is meant to be a deterrent 
—not a penalty. But, as Ham- 
ilton police chief Leonard Law- 
rence pointed out, it was the 
penalty aspect of the law that 
was causing most concern 
“People are more worried about 
losing their licences than losing 
their lives.” 


Shock More Likely 
If Victim Drinking 


In Ontario, drinking drivers 
have an extremely high fatality 
rate. In 1968, 44.6 percent of 
the drivers killed in traffic col- 
lisions in this province had been 
drinking or had impaired abil- 
ity. The prospects of a victim 
surviving an automobile crash 
are much higher if he has not 
been drinking, Dr. Havard told 
the audience. The likelihood of 
fatal shock is reduced and bleed- 
ing is minimized. 

Peter McWilliams, an Oak- 
ville lawyer, presented in cap- 
sule form the problem that the 
new law is intended to combat 
when he gave the audience a 
summary of his findings from a 
study of the accident records 
for Halton county covering 
seven years. 

Drinking drivers were found 
to have caused up to 40 percent 
of fatalities; and 30 percent or 
more of the collisions caused 
were of the serious multiple 
fatality kind. Over 37 percent 
of the deceased drivers had 
been drinking. Most were con- 
siderably above .08, and aver- 
aged about .16. 

Alcohol is only eliminated 
from the bloodstream at a rate 
of .04 percent per hour... and 
panel member Judge T. L. Mc- 
Combs of Wentworth County 
Court said that some people 
think the law should go all the 
way to prohibit an individual 
from driving a car after drink- 
ing. He noted that other forms 
of transportation—trains, truck- 
ing companies and airlines — 
have stringent rules governing 
the use of intoxicants by 
employees. e 


ap CHAIRMAN: 


Douglas M. Lucas 

Director 

Centre of Forensic Sciences 
Ontario Dept. of Justice 


Oakville 


Lincoln M. Alexander, Q.C. 
Barrister and Solicitor 
and M.P. for Hamilton West 


Dr. John D. J. Havard 
Under-Secretary 
British Medical Association 


International Committee on 
Alcohol and Traffic Safety 
London, England 


Peter K. McWilliams, Q@.C. 
Barrister and Solicitor 


Dr. Wolfgang Schmidt 
Assoc. Director of Research 
Alcoholism and Drug 


Research Foundation 
Ontario Dept. of Health 


ole 


Following the Thursday afternoon workshop, delegates continued to exchange 


and Secretary 


Nic 


Judge T. L. McCombs 
Senior Judge 
Wentworth County Court 
and Chairman 
Hamilton Police Commission 


Chief Constable 
Leonard G. Lawrence 
Hamilton Police Dept. 


Addiction 


views and information at a special buffet supper. 


Adam _ Buck, President of Dominion 
Auto Accessories, Toronto, and chair- 
man, Ontario section, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, looks over the pro- 
gram with Hon. Robert Welch, provin- 
cial secretary and minister of citizen- 
ship; and Roy Haeusler, chief engineer, 
automotive safety and security, Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit. 


Walter Q. McNee, 


(R), deputy min- 
ister of the Department of Transport, 


talks with Right Reverend Walter E. _ 
Bagnall, bishop of Niagara, who said 
grace at the Thursday afternoon 
luncheon. 
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Engineering Highway Safety 


Through Road Construction, Traffic 
Control and Vehicle Design 


Workshop #3 


CHAIRMAN: 

Ray J. Desjardins 

a Commissioner of Traffic 
bal - City of Hamilton 
In Ontario, our freeways are 
two to five times safer than 
arterial streets. 


Pedestrian accidents go way, 
way down when two-way 
Streets are converted to one- 
way Streets in Hamilton 
an 80 per cent reduction of 
_ collisions involving pedestri- 


_ ans was effected on city 
streets which had _ been 
changed over to one-way 
traffic. 


There can be up to a 50 per 
cent reduction of collisions of 


all kinds when parking is re- 
moved from arterial streets. 


e¢ One of the most important 
safety advances in the last ten 
years _. was the introduc- 
tion of motor vehicle safety 
standards, a common set of 
minimum specifications for 
manufacturers. There are 29 
standards in effect. Of these 
16 are concerned with keep- 
ing the driver out of a colli- 
sion. Twelve are aimed at 
minimizing injury in the event 
of a collision, and one is in- 
tended to minimize the danger 
of engine fire. 


e In our system of highway 
signs and directions in On- 
tario, we are moving more 
and more towards the Euro- 
pean signing version — where 
instruction is given by sight, 
shape and color, rather than 
script. ) 
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Panelists at Workshop #3—E. J, McCabe, sr. 
Ontario Dept. of Highways; Kenneth G. Smith, Proctor and Redfern Ltd. Con- 
sulting Engineers, Toronto; Murray F. Main, director of traffic engineering, 
Hamilton; J. R. Walshaw, asst. traffic engineer, Ontario Dept. of Transport. 


project planning engineer, 


Karl B. 


L to R: George Lacy, director of engineering, Chrysler Canada Ltd.; 


Raham, chief product engineer, American Motors (Can.) Ltd.; C. R..McMillen, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
Canada Ltd. 


of Canada; M. W. Roth, B. F, Goodrich 


Speak-In and Spin-Out 


mphrey, secretary, 


the Road 


A. special 
Safety Speak-in and Spin-out, held at 


youth 


session, 


the James St. Armoury, started off 
with a panel discussion, ended up with 
a dance featuring two live bands (see 
picture, far right). Members of the 
youth panel are Bruce Heayn, Queen's 
University; Catherine Adamson, York 
Mills C.1., Willowdale; Alan Mclvor, 
University of Waterloo; Shirley Ann 
Surkan, McMaster University, Bill 
Somerville, Stamford C.l., Niagara 
Falls; Shirley Van Nuland, from Oak- 
ville. 


ye adult panel was made up of George Lacy, Chrysler Canada ltd.; J. b. 
Insurance Bureau of Canada; J 
urt justice of the peace, Hamilton; Lt. E. Skalinsky, Hamilton Police; W. J. 
clntyre, and H. J. Aiken, Department of Transport. 


W. R. Farquhar, traffic 
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Do Seat Belts Really Save 
Lives? If So, Why Don't 
People Wear Them? 


Workshop +4 


An Automotive Crash Unit 
was established two years ago 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
to study collisions and their 
causes. 

During the time it has been 
in Operation, members of the 
unit have found that fully 35 
percent of those who died in in- 
vestigated collisions might. still 
be alive today —if they had 
been wearing seat belts at the 
time of the fatal crash. 

At the Hamilton Workshops, 
one whole afternoon was de- 
voted to the problem of seat 
belt use, and how to promote it 

. a problem increasingly more 
urgent in the face of provincial 
collision and fatality rate. 

A recent survey of drivers 
using the MacDonald-Cartier 
freeway revealed that 64 per- 
cent were not using their safety 
restraints. This was two. per- 
cent higher than the result of a 
similar survey conducted on the 
same highway last July. And for 
those who only wear their seat 
belts while driving on the high- 
way, the experts on the panel 
had a startling piece of inform- 


ation fully 70 percent of 
collisions that kill and maim 
occur at under 40 mph. 

The onus is no longer on the 
manufacturer, stressed William 
A. Woodcock, director of en- 
gineering for General Motors of 
Canada. 

“Tm frequently challenged 
that if cars were provided with 
crush - characteristics, there 
would be no need for seat belts. 
These people have a completely 
wrong idea of what happens on 
impact,” said Mr. Woodcock. 

What happens on impact is 
that the car stops—but the un- 
restrained occupant continues to 
move forward at the same speed 
as he was previous to the crash, 
striking objects in his path. 

Some good suggestions were 
put forward by the audience for 
the promotion of seat belt use. 
Dr. William R. Ghent, chief 
surgeon at Hotel Dieu Hospital 
in Kingston, and a panel mem- 
ber at the seat-belt workshop, 
suggested insurance companies 
might consider reducing dam- 
age claims awarded to collision 
victims who neglect to wear seat 
belts, since they contribute to 
their own injuries. ) 


Traffic Safety Education — 
How Important Is It? 


Workshop #5 


The subject was “Traffic 
safety education — how impor- 
tant is it?”’—but the focal point 
of this Saturday morning work- 
shop was driver education in 
secondary schools. 

Panel member Keith Wallace. 
a long-time driver education in- 
structor and head of the history 
department at Oakville’s Thomas 
A. Blakelock High School, told 
audience members that driver 
education as it is now, is only 
conducted on a “token” basis. 

He said that last year 100,000 
teenagers reached the driving 
age of 16. Of these, 22,000 took 
advantage of a driver education 
course offered in 450 of the 


province’s 550 high schools. 

“This means that one-fifth of 
the high school students are 
taking driver education in 
courses offered in four-fifths of 
the schools.” 

He suggested that driver edu- 
cation be made compulsory, 
saying, “if the program is worth- 
while, it should be made avail- 
able to every student who might 
get behind the wheel of a car. 
If a child is not going to stay 
alive long enough to use what 
he is learning, then why teach 
him anything?” 

“For this reason, I can show 
greater justification for com- 
pulsory driver education than 
any academic subject in the high 
schools of this province.” e 
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The panel for Workshop #5: E, A. Hudson, principal, Franklin Rd. public 
school, Hamilton; Lawrence Paquet, teacher, Immaculate Heart of Mary sepa 
school, Winona; Constable H. Artinian, traffic safety officer, St. Catharine 
Police; Keith Wallace, teacher, Thomas A. Blakelock high school, Oakville; D. H. 
lynn, teacher, Kernahan Park Secondary School, St. Catharines; panel chairman 
C. J. Ramsay, superintendent of planning and academic administration, Went 
worth County Board of Education. 


ag 
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Karl Davidson, assoc. superintendent, Brant County Board of Education; Alfree 
Oakie, managing director, Hamilton Automobile Club; Frank Herbert, moderator, 
“Safety Clinic'', CBC, Toronto; Fred Ellis, general manager, Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto. 


352, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 182. 


At April Conference 


| The job of planning or im- 
proving the traffic system of a 
town or city is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. It’s a rela- 
tively new science, and the fund 
of. knowledge about it grows 
year by year. 

_ To keep those concerned with 
traffic systems in touch with the 


Professor H. M. Edwards, M.S., 
C.E., will direct the three-week 
‘course. 


newest developments and to im- 
part basic knowledge, the On- 
tario Traffic Conference, for the 
past 16 years, has conducted 
annual traffic training courses. 
This year, the three-week course 
jwill be held at the Ontario Police 
College in Aylmer, Ontario, from 


March 30 to April 17. 

The bi-part seminar includes 
an enforcement course specially 
for police officers responsible 
for the supervision and planning 
of traffic programs. The traffic 
control course is designed for 
municipal and county engineers, 
traffic analysts, and planners to 
provide a knowledge of the 
basic principles and techniques 
of traffic operation and _ plan- 
ning as related to municipality 
needs. 

Director of the course will be 
Professor H. M. Edwards, M.S., 
C.E., associate professor of civil 
engineering at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Queen’s is one 
of a few Canadian universities 
to offer the option of traffic 
engineering to students in civil 
engineering courses. 

The course committee for the 
1970 OTC training courses is 
made up by Chief D. T. Crosbie, 
course chairman, of the Belle- 
ville Police Department; Inspec- 
tor M. Coulis, Metro Toronto 
Police; E. S. Wiley, director of 
the traffic engineering depart- 
ment of the city of Windsor; 
M. S. Stevens, manager of traffic 
engineering, Ontario Department 
of Transport; E. G. Hunsperger, 
and R. Fruin, instructors at the 
Aylmer Ontario Police College. @ 
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Focus on Traffic Planning 


Avrora Safety Council took top prize in the Ontario Safety 
Awards with an imaginative summer recreation program for 
pre-school children. They’ll go on to compete for the Carol Lane 
awards, to be announced in May. 


Ambitious Safety Program 
Wins Top Award for Aurora 


An original summer recrea- 
tion program to teach _pre- 
schoolers the basics of safety 
has carried off top award in the 
Ontario Safety Awards. 


The Aurora Safety Council 
won over nine other entrants 
to take first prize of $100 in this 
annual contest for organizations 
made up wholly or in part by 
women, administered by the Can- 
ada Safety Council and spon- 
sored by Shell Canada Limited. 
Their entry now becomes a con- 
tender for one of the three 
national Carol Lane awards with 
a value of $250, $150 and $75 
plus the Carol Lane trophy and 
plaque, which will be awarded 
at the Canada Safety Council 
conference, May 25-27 in Fred- 
ericton. 


Second place on the provin- 
cial level was taken by the 
Thunder Bay Safety Council 
and Kingston Safety Council 
came third. 


The Aurora Safety Council 
project was divided into three 
categories: pre-school, secon- 
dary school and adult education. 
Judges found the originality and 
organization of the council's 
pre-school program of particular 
merit. Teenage volunteers from 


the community, under the guid- 
ance of a council committee, 
spent two summers. instructing 
children three to five in all 
aspects of safety — home, play- 
ground and traffic. The program 
included special stories designed 
to teach pre-schoolers, hand- 
made posters and special events 
such as an outing by bus to a 
local park, a tricycle roadeo and 
parade. 

The newly formed Thunder 
Bay Safety Council receives $50 
for the many varied community 
safety projects carried out since 
their formation in Spring of 
1969 the sponsorship of 
defensive driving courses, and a 
safe driver competition for na- 
tional safe driving week; exten- 
sive distribution of safety re- 
leases to local news media; pro- 
motion of child safety week and 
the endorsation of a local baby 
sitter’s training course; and tele- 
vision interviews promoting pe- 
destrian and driver safety. 

Kingston Safety Council took 
the third place award of $25 for 
their extensive community safety 
projects, which included the 
sponsorship of a traffic safety 
education program and a suc- 
cessful campaign to obtain a 
harbor safety patrol. ° 
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28,000 Trained for Safety 


By Hamilton Police 


= 1 + 


For 14 years now Lt. Ed Skalinsky of the Hamilton Police Force 
has been teaching driver safety. Over this time span more than 
28,000 have taken the driver training courses offered by Ham- 


ilton Police. 


Three famous last sad words 
most often heard after a traffic 
collision . . . “I should have,” 
or: “I didn’t know.” 

Over the past 14 years, Hamil- 
ton Police have probably spared 
a lot of drivers this kind of 
regret. It’s been that long since 
they initiated their first driver 
training program, aimed at 16- 
year-olds. Now more _ than 
28,000 drivers and would-be- 
drivers have passed through 
highway safety courses con- 
ducted by Hamilton police... 
bright -eyed beginners, experi- 
enced drivers, patrol car officers 
and veteran truckers. 

The man in charge of driver 
training for the Hamilton Police 
force is Lieutenant Ed Skalin- 
sky. What used to be part of his 
regular duties has blossomed 
into a full-time job, one that he 
enjoys a great deal. He started 
teaching in 1956, when Ham- 
ilton chief of police L. G. Law- 
rence decided to set up a driver 
training course for 16-year-old 
beginning drivers. 

At that time the signature of 
the police chief was required on 
the learning permit of every 
youngster of 16. Chief Lawrence 
made the stipulation that a sig- 
nature could not be obtained 
unless the young person had 
attended a police driver training 
course which consisted of two 
three-hour sessions. 

When the law requiring the 
signature of the chief of police 
was rescinded in 1969, Chief 
Lawrence hoped that somehow 
the course might be continued. 
An arrangement was made with 
the Ontario Department of 
Transport whereby Hamilton 
Police were forwarded a list of 


the names, addresses and ages 
of those who had applied for 
their driver’s licence. 

All these people are now sent 
a letter offering them the oppor- 
tunity to attend Hamilton Police 
beginner’s courses. Of the 16- 
year-old beginning drivers, some 


70 per cent still attend. Their 
parents often accompany them. 
Some fathers, says Ltd. Skalin- 
sky, are chagrined to find their 
sons rate higher marks than they 
do on the final test. 

Another group is made up of 
beginners ranging from 17 to 
70 years old. Called the “‘volun- 
teer class”, they comprise 35 
per cent of all other beginning 
drivers who apply for their 
licences at Hamilton Depart- 
ment of Transport installations. 

The Hamilton Police Force 
practices what it preaches. Re- 
cently, Lt. Skalinsky undertook 
a driver re-evaluation of 429 
police officers on the force. 
They were given a thorough, 
eight-hour session in defensive 
driving techniques; an _ eye 
examination; a complex 50- 
question test out of which they 
had to score 90 per cent in 
order to pass; and a 942 mile 
driving test on city streets. 

Those who passed the test 
were given an Official “police 
officers driver’s licence” ; 
and they are not allowed to 
drive police vehicles without 
having this card in their pos- 
session. “The year following the 
re-evaluation, police collisions 
decreased by nine per cent, 


“Crash helmets’? helped set the mood for a talk on sofety when 
Provincial Constable Jerry Larose visited this little group of 
3-5 year-olds at the Pixie nursery school in Kapuskasing last 


January. 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


KITCHENER — This city has 
printed some 10,000 copies 
of a little red book that will help 
residents to become better ac- 
quainted with basic traffic regu- 
lations. The book will be avail- 
able free of charge to the pub- 
lic. It’s intended to serve two 
purposes, says John Webster, 


traffic engineering supervisor. 
Beside informing residents of 
basic traffic regulations, it will 
tell them about regulations gov- 
erning the crosswalks which will 
be set up in the city later this 
year. 

PERTH — Perth County Safety 
Council has a new president, and 
for the first time a woman has 
been elected to head up this 
organization. Mrs. Michael J. 
Connolly, Mitchell, Ontario, 
hopes to stress farm safety dur- 
ing her two-year term of office. 
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even though mileage for the 
total force increased by 36,000 
miles over the previous year,” 
says Lt. Skalinsky. 

Hamilton Police also conduct 
a “violator’s clinic”, comprised 
of drivers referred to them by 
traffic court judges. Over the 
years, 3,000 people have at- 
tended the clinic. 

Hamilton Police are now mid- 
way in another ambitious driver 
training program. At the request 
of the mayor and board of con- 
trol of Hamilton, they are giving 
a classroom refresher course to 
1500 civic employees who drive 
city vehicles—fire truck drivers, 
operators of bulldozers and lifts. 
Hamilton’s Dominion Foundry 
and Steel Company also took 
advantage of police courses re- 
cently to give a refresher course 
to 65 industrial drivers. This 
service has also been requested 
by United Gas and Fuel of 
Hamilton, and next April Lt. 
Skalinsky will be conducting a 
course for 450 of their drivers. 

“Ignorance of traffic laws is 
one of the biggest factors in ac- 
cidents,” says Lt. Skalinsky. 

“Those who take our course 
will come out of the classroom 
knowing a lot more than they 
did when they came in.” ) 


BURLINGTON — Burlington 
Kinsmen raised more _ than 
$4,000 to build a “safety village” 
for this city’s seven and eight 
year-olds. It will become oper- 
ational this spring, complete 
with miniature traffic lights and 
signs and some ten small elec- 
trically operated cars which will 
travel from school to school in 
a trailer. Burlington police safety 
officer Peter Bromley will be 
administering the program. 


BARRIE — Over 350 students 
took part in building this king- 
size Elmer float which took top 
prize in Barrie’s Santa Claus 
parade. The Kinsmen Club of 
Barrie supplied materials, stu- 
dents from Georgian College 
fashioned the 9’ Elmer to deco- 
rate the float which promote 
student safety patrols in this city. 
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Bicycle season is coming 


n safe mechanical condition. 


. and this father checks out hig 
youngster’s bicycle to make sure brakes, steering and tires are 
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“Bicycle Season” Means 
Extra Caution for Motorists 


_ Bikes and tricycles will soon 
'€ re-appearing on city streets 
nd sidewalks with the advent of 
yarm weather. 

_ Watch out for young cyclists, 
specially during the spring 
chool holiday, March 21-30, 
ais year. They'll be a little 
vobbly after not using their 
icycles all winter and many of 
vem will be inexperienced 
varners. 

Parents of bicyclists should 
ake sure their youngster’s bike 
,in good mechanical condition 
. . good brakes, steering and 
res. If the bicycle is used after 
ark, it must also be equipped 
ith a white or amber front 
ght, a red reflector or light on 
ne rear, red reflective material 
- least 10 inches long and one 
ich wide on the back fender, 
id white reflective material at 
ast 10 inches long and one 
ich wide on the front forks. 
If you’re buying a bicycle for 
yur youngster, don’t make the 
istake of buying him one he 
ust “grow up to”. A bicycle 
'o big for a small child is a 
al accident hazard. It’s easier 
© a youngster to accommodate 
imself to a small bicycle than 
' try to handle one that is too 
rge. 

Does your child know the 
cycle “rules of the road’? 
aese tips will help him to be a 
fer cyclist. 

Obey all traffic laws, signs 
and lights. 

Signal turns and stops with 
'the proper signals with the 


left arm out and up for a 
right turn . . . out straight 
for a left turn... out and 
down for a stop. 

3. After signalling, return your 
left hand to the handle bar 
promptly ... and keep both 
hands on the handle bars. 

4. Ride in single file, close to 
the curb. 

5. At busy intersections, stop at 
the curb, get off your bike 
and walk it across. At stop 
lights, walk your bike across 
only on the green signal. 

6. Walk your bike when you're 
on a sidewalk. Only very 
small children with sidewalk 
bikes may use the walks for 
riding. 

7. Carry parcels in a carrier... 
not in your hand. 

8. A regulation bike is for one 
rider . . . no passengers al- 
lowed. to) 


Coming events | 


March 24 — Halton County 
school bus seminar, Oakville, 
Ont. 

April 6 & 7— Annual Confer- 
ence, Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

April 6-10 and April 27 to May 
1 — Ontario Safety League 
courses for driving instruc- 
tors, 208 King St. W., To- 
ronto. 

May 25-27 — Canada Safety 
Council annual conference, 
Fredericton, N.B. e 


Kicaders’ Notes: 


Dear Sir: 


After a serious accident in June 1968, duri 

car race at Harewood, Ontario (a wheel fell off ey rey 
it flipped over seven or eight times) I ended up spending 
four weeks in the hospital, but thanks to seatbelts which 
are compulsory in motorsport events, I was able to survive 
the crash although my car was a total loss. Ever since this 
incident I have been convinced that seat belts do save lives 
and I have worn mine religiously. On June Sth I attended 
the “Seatbelt Seminar” at the Westbury Hotel, not knowing 
at that time that a few months later seatbelts would once 
again save my life. 


On October 28th, on a business trip, a colleague and I 
were involved in a collision with a transport truck near Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Our car flipped several times and my col- 
league (who was driving) died of internal injuries an hour 
and a half later while pinned in the car. He also wore. seat- 
belts but we were just too far away from medical help to 
save him. Luckily I walked away with only minor scratches 
If you could see the car — you wouldn't believe it! This 
is why I am convinced once more that the lap and shoulder 
type combination seatbelts certainly do save lives. 

Among our group of motorsport enthusiasts, seatbelts 
are respected! 

Klaus Bartels, 
President. 
Deutscher Automobile Club 


Editor’s Note: Race fans 
throughout Ontario will re- 
member Klaus Bartels as a 
veteran sedan and _ rally 
driver. He’s competed in such 
events as the Shell 4000, the 
Sundown Grand Prix and On- 
tario. Class Championships. 
Mr. Bartels has won 175 
awards in racing, hill-climbs 
and rally competitions during 
his racing career. He is mar- 
ried, with two children. 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. R. W. J. Moore, deputy engineer, town of Oakville, 
was involved in a collision at the intersection of Morden 
Road and Rebecca Street, Oakville, on December 4. Another 
car came through the Stop sign and struck his car on the 
driver’s side. Mr. Moore’s car then went 68 feet to collide 
head-on with a tree. 

He suffered a fractured hip and head and knee lacer- 
ations, and luckily he was wearing his seatbelt, or the acci- 
dent could have been much worse. He is still recuperating 
at home. Seatbelts do save lives! 


Gail Hill, Secretary 
The Corporation of the 
Town of Oakville 


Ontario Traffic Safety would like to express a special “thank 
you” to the many readers who write in to give us safety 
suggestions and news during the year. We appreciate and 
welcome your letters. Correspondence should be directed to: 
Ontario Traffic Safety, Highway Safety Branch, Department 
of Transport, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 182. 
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Driver Training ‘Experiment’ 
Flourishes in York Borough 


York Borough Board of Education puts a strong emphasis on 
driver education. Here William Fraser, (L), superintendent of 
program and assistant superintendent David Phillips look over 
the outline of the driver education course offered in the summer 


school curriculum. 


How important is driver edu- 
cation? 

Some people think it deserves 
a very high priority among skills 
taught in Ontario schools. Their 
reasoning: “of all the subjects 
taught by our high schools, driver 
education is one that can pos- 
sibly save lives.” 

It’s this philosophy which has 
led Metro Toronto’s York 
Borough Board of Education to 
institute an ambitious and con- 
stantly expanding program of 
driver education which is offered 
not only to all its high school 
students but the general public 
as well. 

Weston Collegiate, one of the 
schools of the York Borough 
system, was the first high school 


CcimliloSe- 


Here’s a time-tested cleanser 
that will help you get rid of 
bugs, grime and salt on your 
windshield baking soda. 
Use a damp cloth or sponge to 
rub dry soda onto the windshield 
and lights, rinse off with fresh 
water. Soda delivers the scour 
power needed to cope with stub- 
born dirt, yet won't scratch up 
glass. tC) 


in Metropolitan Toronto to in- 
troduce a driver education pro- 
gram in 1955. They took their 
example from the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Collegiate and Voca- 
tional School, where a driver 
education program had_ been 
flourishing since 1948. Weston 
Collegiate suffered through its 
own experimental stage . . . in- 
cluding trainer cars not equipped 
with dual brakes, which often 
took driver instructors and stu- 
dents on unscheduled . trips 
across front lawns and drive- 
ways . . . but the “transplant” 
survived and grew. 

William W. Fraser, superin- 
tendent of program for the 
Board of Education, now points 
with pride to an educational 
program which gives driver in- 
struction -strong emphasis. All 
six secondary schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of 
Education offer driver instruc- 
tion. 


It’s not just high school 
students who benefit from this 
driver education program. 
Driver training has been fully 
incorporated into night-school 
courses. The public can take 
advantage of a learner’s course, 
or an advanced defensive driv- 
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ing course offered at York 
Humber high school twice during 
the school year. A_beginner’s 
driving course is also offered in 
a summer school program. 

A special kind of driver in- 
struction course has attracted 
many participants during the 
past four years. This is an 
advanced tractor-trailer com- 
mercial vehicle driving course, 
which was started by superin- 
tendent of program Bill Fraser. 
Offered to straight-truck drivers 
who want to upgrade their skills, 


it features in-class instruction, 
taught by Board of Education 
teachers and behind-the-wheel 
practice sessions, taught by the 
Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of Ontario. 

It took a lot of time, energy 
and enthusiasm to set up this 
extensive driver education pro- 
gram. York Borough Board of 
Education considers it time well- 
invested. Their reasoning: “if we 
can save one life, prevent one 
accident, this program has done 
its job.” ° 


British Experience Shows 
“Drink & Drive’’ Law Works 


In October of 1967, Britain 
introduced new legislation aimed 
at getting drinking drivers off 
the highways and reducing a 
frightening annual toll of col- 
lision fatalities. 

Two and a half years later, 
evidence shows that the “drink 
and drive” legislation experi- 
ment is still working—and work- 
ing well. 

Taking a backward view over 
the past two years, British 
Transport Minister Fred Mulley 
said there have been 22,000 
fewer deaths and serious in- 
juries since the introduction of 
the act. 

“In the first year after the 
introduction of the drink and 
drive legislation, casualties fell 
by 10 per cent. In the second 
year (October 1968 to Septem- 
ber 1969) these gains have been 
virtually held. The total number 
of casualties is still ten per cent 
lower than the year before the 
legislation came into force.” 

Mr. Mulley said that deaths 
and serious injuries were three 
per cent higher in the second 
year of the Act’s operation than 
in the first, but that this increase 
was roughly in line with the in- 
crease in traffic on British 
roads. These figures were still 
down nine per cent from the 
year before legislation was in- 
troduced. 

Significant is the fact that in 
both years about 70 per cent of 
the savings were achieved be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 4 a.m., the 
time when drinking and driving 
is likely to be at its worst. 


In case any further proof was 
needed of the effectiveness of 
these provisions of the Road 
Safety Act, post-mortem figures 
of the blood-alcohol level of 
drivers who died within 12 
hours of a collision show a 13 
per cent decrease in the number 
of drivers found to have higher 
than point zero eight blood- 
alcohol concentration. 

Canada’s new legislation on 
drinking drivers, introduced on 
December 1, is hoped to achieve 
similar results for this country. ¢ 


Special Reward 
For Safety 
Patrollers 


For young safety patrollers 
who’ve done an extra good job 
during the school year, there’s 
a big reward in store. 

Police officers are once again 
selecting top patrollers to attend 
the National School Safety Pa- 
trollers’ Jamboree, to be held 
May 22-24 in Ottawa. This is 
the tenth jamboree to be con 
ducted by the Canadian Auto 
mobile Association in cooper 
ation with police safety officers 
throughout Canada. 

The cost of the trip for indi 
vidual patrollers, $30 plus trans 
portation, is picked up by motor 
clubs, police departments, schoo! 
boards and service clubs from 
their home towns. The young 
sters will be staying at Carleton 
University and touring the ci 
of Ottawa during their three- 
day trip. 
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A special seminar to discuss 
the relationship between medical 
and psychiatric impairment and 
the safe operation of a motor 
vehicle will be held in Toronto 
on May | and 2 under the spon- 
‘sorship of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport. 

Transport Minister Irwin 
Haskett said: ‘This is one aspect 
of safe driving that deserves more 
intense study, discussion and con- 
sideration so that any areas of 
action that could achieve greater 
safety for all road-users can be 
more clearly defined.” 

Physicians, surgeons, psychia- 
trists, judges, lawyers, motor 
vehicle and safety administrators, 
and other individuals concerned 
with the medical aspects of safe 
driving will be attending the two- 
day conference at the Westbury 
Hotel. 

Delegates will discuss defective 
vision, medical impairment, psy- 


Last year 1,683 people died in 
‘raffic collisions in Ontario, an 
ncrease of 97 or 6.1 percent over 
he year 1968 . . . but still less 
han the record 1,719 killed in 
1967. 


April 30 is the last 
day you can. legally 
drive with studded 
tires on your car in 
Ontario. 

Don't forget to re- 
tire — after this date, 
driving with -studded 
tires could cost you 
$20 to $100 in fines. 


May Seminar to Probe 
Medical Aspects of Driving 


chiatric disorders, alcoholism and 
drug dependence as they relate 
to driving ability. 

The objectives of the seminar 
are to review existing procedures 
and standards ... to develop 
recommendations aimed at iden- 
tifying drivers with physical and 
mental deficiencies . . . and to 
establish levels of medical fitness 
related to driving competence in 
line with today’s medical opinion. 

The seminar should also devel- 
op proposals for solving prob- 
lems involved in detecting and 
evaluating physical and mental 
deficiencies and reporting them 
to licensing authorities. 

In addition, delegates will be 
asked to review the role of med- 
ical advisory boards as related to 
driver licensing authorities, and 
develop a consensus on the most 
urgent line of research into the 
medical aspects of driver capa- 
bility. ) 


Road Death Totals Up, 
Death-Mile Rate Constant 


Due to the greatly increased 
number of miles travelled in the 
province, the death rate per 100 
million vehicle miles travelled 
remained the same in 1969 as 
1968 — at 5.9. 


This compares very favorably 
with a rate for all Canada of 7.6 
fatalities per 100 million vehicle 
miles travelled and a rate of 8.6 
for the other nine provinces. 

In 1969 personal injuries rose 
by 5.1 percent to 74,902. Fatal 
collisions increased 4.7 percent 
to 1,410. Property damage 
jumpedeaalGs3 apence nite. to 
$104,237,466 from $89,634,430. 

There was a 2.9 percent in- 
crease in the number of vehicles 
registered in the province, bring- 
ing the total up to 2,946,992. 

Young people in the 20-24 age 
category had the highest fatality 
rate in collisions. The statistics 
also show that 7.8 percent of all 
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New Division to Reflect 
Expanding Transport Role 


The Ontario Department of 
Transport has been re-organized 
into two divisions — the Regis- 
trar’s Division and the Transpor- 
tation Division — in order to 
meet new transportation chal- 
lenges during the years ahead. 


The Registrar’s Division is 
basically the former Department 
of Transport, and groups together 
a number of related responsibi- 
lities in the field of private and 
commercial road transportation. 


The Transportation Division 
is to be responsible for expressing 
the Province’s interests in those 
areas which are regarded as being 
constitutionally under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Govern- 
ment ... but which are also 
economically and socially of vital 


Child Safety 
Week 


— photo by Ed Strome 


drivers involved in non-fatal col- 
lisions had been drinking, while 
the percentage in fatal collisions 
was 25.2. 

Saturday was the worst day of 
the week for fatal accidents, 
Tuesday the safest. 

Single car collisions increased 
appreciably, from 27,008 in 1968 
to 34,409 in 1969. Collisions 
with animals on the roadways 
also went up in 1969, rising from 
930 in 1968 to 1,658. e 


concern to Ontario and the well- 
being of its citizens, such as rail 
and air services. 


The Transportation Division 
was formed from the base of two 
existing branches — the Trans- 
portation Studies Branch and the 
Legal Branch. It will consist of 
four branches: the Engineering 
Research Branch, the Engineer- 
ing Operations Branch, the Eco- 
nomic Analysis Branch and the 
Legal Branch. 


. This division will also assist the 
Registrar’s Division in the deve- 
lopment of driver improvement, 
vehicle safety and highway safety 
programs. 


Though the creation of the 
new Transportation Division is 
an important step forward, motor 
vehicle administrations remains 
the primary responsibility of the 
Department, Mr. Haskett stated. 


“We are still faced with a 
variety of complex and difficult 
administrative problems created 
by over 3,000,000 licenced dri- 
vers operating almost 3,000,000 
vehicles over a staggering total 
of 28 billion miles every year. 
And with a net increase in the 
driver population of almost 
120,000 a year and, in the vehicle 
population, of about 100,000 a 
year it is most likely that these 
problems will continue to expand 
in the future.” 


Head of the Registrar’s Divi- 
sion is Robert H. Humphries, 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles and 
a lawyer and career civil servant 
who has worked for the Province 
for more than 30 years. 


Acting Executive Director of 
the Transportation Division is 
David M. Duncan, Q.C., who 
practised Jaw in Hamilton for 13 
years before joining the Depart- 
ment of Transport as senior soli- 
citor and Director of the Legal 
Branch in 1963. ° 
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Local School Bus Seminars 
Tackle Safety Hazards 
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An interested audience gathers round as Sgt. D. Robson and 
Const. Peter Campbell, both in accident prevention work with 
the O.P.P., get down on their knees at a school bus seminar in 
Oakville to show how they teach youngsters rules of school bus 


safety. 


Transporting some 60 exu- 
berant youngsters to and from 
school every day is a job that 
really demands an extra pair of 
arms, eyes in the back of your 
head, nerves of steel and limit- 
less powers of concentration. 


New Pamphlet 
Gives Tips on 
“Trailering” 


If you’re planning on taking 
a new boat and trailer out on the 
road for the first time this sum- 
mer, the Department of Trans- 
port has a new folder specially 
designed for you. 

“Trailer-wise’, a guide to the 
legal and safe operation of trail- 
ers in Ontario for passenger car 
owners, will give you information 
on laws governing trailer opera- 
tion, plus useful tips on driving 
techniques, loading and care and 
maintenance for your car and 
trailer. 

The new folder is available 
free from: The Highway Safety 
Branch, Department of Trans- 
port, Ferguson Block, Parliament 
Buildings, Queen’s Park, Toronto 
182, Ontario. 


| Coming events 


May 1-2 — seminar on the medi- 
cal aspects of safe driving, 
sponsored by the Ontario 
Department of Transport, 
Westbury Hotel, Toronto. 

May 25-27 — Canada Safety 
Council annual conference, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


But because school bus drivers 
in Ontario are average people 
handling the highly responsible 
job of transporting school chil- 
dren safely through busy traffic, 
problems do arise. 


In 1965, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport held an experi- 
mental seminar for school bus 
drivers in the Sudbury area, to 
see if these problems could be 
clarified and perhaps solved 
through free discussion. Some 
250 people attended. The results 
were proclaimed highly success- 
ful. 


The Sudbury experiment pro- 
vided the impetus for a continu- 
ing series of seminars conducted 
during the years, attracting many 
school bus operators and drivers, 
school principals and school 
board members throughout dif- 
ferent areas of Ontario. 


The purpose of these seminars 
is threefold. They are intended to 
develop a degree of uniformity 
in Operation under existing legis- 
lation in Ontario — to help school 
bus operators interpret the law 
and deal with any problems that 
may arise from it. It is hoped that 
they will help to establish com- 
munication between bus drivers, 
school boards and principals. The 
promotion of school bus patrols 
is another very important ob- 
jective, since the patrols have in 
more than one instance saved 
lives and they are invaluable to 
bus drivers in maintaining disci- 
pline. 

During the past school year 
alone the Department of Trans- 


port has conducted 12 seminars, 
at Oakville, Ancaster, St. Thom- 


as, South River, Prescott, North 
Bay, Flesherton, Walkerton, 
Strathroy, Bell’s Corners, Ottawa 
and Perth. 

The Ontario Provincial Police 
also conduct many night seminars 
for school bus drivers. Ontario 
Department of Transport semi- 
nars are held on one day, usually 
a Saturday, in school auditoriums 
or community halls. An average 
attendance of 150 at these Sat- 
urday sessions speaks volumes 
about the dedication and interest 
of local school bus drivers, oper- 
ators and school principals. 

There is no fee for these De- 
partment of Transport-sponsored 
meetings. They are usually re- 
quested by individual school 
boards. Beside school bus drivers, 
those attending include princi- 
pals, members of the school 
board, provincial and municipal 
police and representatives from 
the highway safety branch, driver 
licencing branch, vehicle inspec- 
tion and highway carriers 
branches of the Department of 
Transport. A panel format allows 
for free discussion of questions 


and opinions on laws regulating 
school buses, school bus safety, 
and many other topics. 

More and more women are 
becoming school bus drivers in 
Ontario; following fast on the 
heels of a trend in the United 
States which has seen the job of 
driving school buses almost en- 
tirely taken over by women. 
Some 30 percent of those attend- 
ing the seminars are women, and 
it has been noted that in many 
instances they have fewer disci- 
pline problems than men. 

While school bus drivers are 
busy working out the best way to 
take care of their young charges, 
the school children themselves 
must be taught good bus man- 
ners. Excellent work in this area 
is done by the Ontario Provincial 
Police. The Department of Trans- 
port helps out as well. Accident 
prevention organizers from the 
highway safety branch of the 
Department of Transport regu- 
larly visit schools throughout the 
province, helping to instruct stu- 
dents in this important element 
of passenger safety. Ct) 


New Expanded Services 
For Whitby-Oshawa Area 


i 
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,, AVERAGE STOPPING 


Transport minister Irwin Haskett cuts the ribbon to formally open 
the new Department of Transport centre serving the Whitby- 
Oshawa area. Lending a helping hand are Mayor of Oshawa 
Bruce Mackey (L), Ontario South MPP William Newman, Mayor 
of Whitby Desmond Newman and Robert Timbers, warden of 


Ontario county. 


The Whitby-Oshawa area has 
experienced rapid growth over 
the past few years, both in resi- 
dential population and in com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. 

In recognition of the demand 
for expanded services in this fast- 
growing area, the Department of 
Transport recently opened a 
brand new building intended to 
offer a full range of services to 
the motoring public. 

Hon. Irwin Haskett, minister 
of Transport, cut the ribbon in a 
formal ceremony to open the new 


offices located on Thornton Road 
South in Oshawa on March 17. 
In addition to distributing motor 
vehicle licence plates and exam- 
ining applicants for driver’s li- 
cences, this Centre will supply a 
wide range of other services — in- 
specting vehicles for safe mechan- 
ical condition; processing claims 
against the Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dent Claims Fund; issuing special 
permits for over-size and over- 
weight vehicles and granting tem- 
porary drivers’ licences. ° 
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Car Club Gives Pre-Teens 


Moosoldstors Elmer.) 5. too 
young for driver instruction. 
How can you keep pre-teens and 
young teenagers tuned in to 
safety? 

In the small town of Elgin- 
urg, nearby the city of Kingston, 
An inventive grade school teacher 
jas come up with a good way of 
‘eaching students in those “in 
yetween” years. 

Bob Hessell, an upper grades 


Frank Herbert, the host of 
°BL-radio’s ‘Safety Clinic’, just 
appened to be looking out the 
vindow one day when he saw a 
ellow CBC staffer struck down 
y a car in the middle of Jarvis 
treet. 

Three months later, the con- 
alescent was occupying the 
afety Clinic hot-seat and trying 
) explain to a radio audience of 
ome 23,000 exactly how he had 
lanaged to get into the path of 
n oncoming automobile. 

“Anything that nails safety to 
je mast is our meat,” Frank 
lerbert explains this episode 
‘om his ten-year career as a 
ioderator of Safety Clinic. This 
ithy, five-minute short usually 
vatures One Or more guests and 
passes along safety hints and 
‘chniques to CBL listeners in 
intario as part of the Elwood 
jlover show at 5:37 p.m. every 
riday. 
“Safety Clinic” is almost a 
enerable institution on CBC 


A Headstart on Auto Safety 


Teacher Bob Hessell and young members of the 
Auto Safety Club” use the “Driver’s Handbook” to check out 
who gets the right of way in this simulated driving situation. 


“Elginburg 


teacher at Elginburg Public 
School, decided to capitalize on 
the natural interest his older boys 
had in cars to teach the basics 
of safety when he formed the 
“Elginburg Auto Safety Club” a 
year ago last January. During 
the past school year, this small 
group of 24 young car enthusi- 
asts from grades six to eight has 
been holding bi-monthly lunch 
meetings to talk about cars and 


CBC's “Safety Clinic”’ 
Goes Into 24th Year 


radio. It’s been a regular feature 
for 24 years now, ever since it 
was first started by the late Reid 
Forsee, a veteran CBC producer 
of public affairs programs. It was 
a time when people were just 
starting to become aware of the 
need for accident prevention 
measures. 

The need is more urgent than 
ever, says Frank Herbert, a self- 
confessed, “safety nut”. To make 
CBC listeners aware of safety, 
and the role it must play in their 
lives, he’s interviewed doctors, 
garage mechanics, ministers, 
sports car drivers, safety authori- 
ties and ambulance drivers. 

He introduced CBL listeners 
to the breathalyzer on his pro- 
gram, and to the “stressalyzer”’, 
a little-known machine that tests 
individual reactions to road situa- 
tions. The subject can range from 
a discussion on the merits of 
sealed-beam headlights to the 
stories of people involved in near- 
fatal automobile collisions. 


the rules of safe driving, using a 
miniature range and model cars 
to bring actual driving situations 
alive. 

“The club teaches you respon- 
sibility,” says one young member. 
“It gives you an idea of what it’s 
actually like to drive.” 

Teacher Bob Hessell is a long- 
time car buff who enjoys rally 
driving. He felt there was a real 
need for some kind of safety in- 
struction for youngsters in grades 
six to eight... . “These are prob- 
ably the most influential years.” 

“This club is just fun for the 
boys now. They don’t know it, 
but they’re moving in the right 
direction.” 

The group has discussed the 
“Driver’s Handbook”, viewed a 
safety film and listened to talks 
by safety officer Ray Miller, 
Kingston O.P.P., and Murray 
Rowe, an accident prevention or- 
ganizer with the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport. But the real 
secret of keeping interest high, 
says Mr. Hessell, is to give the 
students “something tangible they 
can manipulate.” 

Thus when the club recom- 
menced last fall, the members 
made a decision to buy and build 
their own model cars. Jointly, 
they purchased a steerable model 
car and then drew up a “driving 
range” with painted-in streets 
and intersections on a 3’ by 4’ 
sheet of cardboard. Using their 
model cars, they can simulate the 
basic driving techniques they'll 


Moderator Frank Herbert (L) talks about highway illumination 
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be putting into practice a few 
years later using real cars. 

A model car contest emphasiz- 
ing safety features (“no ‘foolish’ 
decals... we checked items such 
as rear-view mirrors, windshield 
Wipers ... .,” Says Mr. Hessell, ) 
was recently conducted by the 
club. 


Students also “safety-checked” 
the cars of staff members — sev- 
eral failed to pass the grade. In 
an experimental winter driving 
test, the boys compiled data on 
braking distance using a 1,600 lb. 
compact car and a 3,000 lb. do- 
mestic car on dry pavement, 
snow pack and rough ice. 


With exams coming up, the 
club has now adjourned until 
next fall, but not before Mr. 
Hessell administered a stiff test 
by which members could qualify 
for their “licences”. Based on 
attendance, the rating of their 
model cars, a written test and one 
manoeuvre on the driving range, 
the licence was a hard-won prize 
for seven out of the 24 boys. 

Some activities are still pro- 
jected during the remaining 
school year, including a bicycle 
safety check and a tour of O.P.P. 
headquarters. 


As a tangible reminder of the 
club and the lessons in safety he 
has learned, each boy carries 
away with him a green-and-gold 
crest, specially designed and or- 
dered for club members by Mr. 
Hessell. e 


and safety with Max Strang and B. N. Clarkson, guest experts 


from Phillips Electronics. 


Safety Clinic deals with all 
aspects of safety. Most of the 
programs, however, focus on 
traffic safety — ““That’s our big- 
gest problem,” says Mr. Herbert. 
He stresses that his air time is 
Open to anyone who has some- 
thing to say about safety, if their 
message is a good one. 

Safety Clinic is administered 
with somewhat the same philoso- 
phy as a dose of pills, says Mr. 
Herbert, and brevity is the key to 


its success. “It has to be as pithy 
or as punchy as possible. You 
have to get to people before they 
tire of you.”’ He hopes that Safety 
Clinic may have the effect of 
making people react instinctively, 
should an emergency arise. 
“Right now,” he says with a 
smile, “we just scatter our safety 
messages like the farmers do their 
grain, and hope that in time 
something may sprout.” e 
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AURORA SAFETY COUNCIL took top honours in the provincial 
Carol Lane awards program for safety projects undertaken in 
4969 with an original summer recreation and safety program for 
pre-schoolers. Awards were presented at a Juncheon in Toronto, 
March 18. Shown above are: R. L. Christie, president of the 
Ontario Safety League and president of Canadian Kodak; Mrs. 
J. Henry, representing the third-prize winner, Kingston Safety 
Council: G. J. Kappler, Ontario retail sales manager, Shell 
Canada: Mrs. D. Chambers, president of the second-prize win- 
ning Thunder Bay Safety Council; and R. Kuehl, chairman of the 
Aurora Safety Council. 


Traffic 


GANANOQUE — Lions Clubs 
in seven cities are working to- 


Singing Medians 
Keep You on the 
Straight & Narrow 


Motorists who hear a buzzing 
in their ears when they wander 
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getting an audible warning they 
could be heading for trouble. 

The Department of Highways 
has installed four-foot wide “sing- 
ing medians” in some areas in- 
stead of guide rails to separate 
opposing lanes of traffic. They 
consist of strips of concrete down 
the middle of highways with in- 
termittent rough and smooth sec- 
tions that set up a rumble or 
buzzing when a car passes Over 
them at driving speed. 

Their purpose is to alert drivers” 
that they are straying into on- 
coming traffic lanes. 

An advantage of such an instal-_ 
lation is that it does not restrict a_ 
driver from making a turn across 
the road to reach a point on the 
other side, which would be im- 
possible with median guide rails. 

Apart from their comparative 
economy, the singing medians 
also have proved their value as a 
navigation aid in fog-prone loca~" 
tions. Tests have proved that the 
medians have no effect on steer- 
ing or control of a vehicle. / 

Singing medians have been in- 
stalled on 63.9 miles of Ontaridl 
highways—3.5 miles in the east- 
ern, 17.1 miles in southwest and 


Safety 
Roundup 


MOUNT FOREST — An icy 
Elmer took top prize for the 
Mount Forest District high school 
on February 14 when awards 
were given for this town’s winter 
carnival snow sculpture contest. 
Constructed by grade 12. stu- 
dents, the safety elephant stood 
about 20’ high. The young sculp- 
tors won a 200-mile round trip, 
donated by a local busline. 
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gether to support and set up a 
school bus safety program for 
the united counties of Leeds and 
Grenville. Gananoque, Kempt- 
ville, Merrickville, Athens, Elgin, 
Westport and Brockville Lions 
clubs are each contributing $100 
to outfit patrollers on 177 buses 
carrying kindergarten and ele- 
mentary school pupils to school 
in this area. All training contacts 
will be made by O.P.P. safety 
officers Gordon Quinn, Brock- 
ville, and Robert Hayward, Pres- 
cott. i z : 

OWEN SOUND — Sst. George 
Lyons of the Owen Sound city 
police is using the “red carpet 
treatment” to teach youngsters in 
this city the basics of safety. 
Using strips of ozite carpet paint- 
ed with sidewalks, crossings and 
traffic arrows, plus model cars, 
he can quickly set up a realistic 
traffic situation. 

Cooperators Insurance Associa- 
tion in Owen Sound recently do- 
nated a set of stoplights to add 
extra authenticity to the safety 
game. The youngsters take turns 
at walking along the carpet, 
demonstrating good pedestrian 
and bicycle safety habits. ) 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter QO. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. | 


a little left of centre on some 
sections of Ontario highways are 


43.3 miles in central areas of the 
province. o 


SAFE DRIVING RECORD FOR 25 YEARS — At an investiture 
ceremony in Toronto on March 2, Minister of Transport Irwi 
Haskett presented Ontario Safety League trophies to 11 com 
mercial drivers who had achieved a record 25 years of collision 
free driving. Here, J. A. B. Richer of Bell Canada, Kingston 
receives his award from Mr. Haskett. Some 325 firms and 16,000 
drivers are enrolled in the OSL Commercial Vehicle Safet 
Program. A total of 102 qualified for this year’s OSL 20-yeat 
award. 
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Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ontario Department of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, 


OML to Train Teachers 
For Driver Education 


Teachers who decide to take 
the option of driver education 
will be offered a brand-new, in- 
tensified preparation course this 
summer. 

The new course will be pre- 
sented by the Ontario Motor 
‘League in cooperation with the 
Ontario Department of Trans- 
port. It’s being up-graded from 
a two-week program to.a three- 
week program, with 50 percent 
of the course consisting of in- 
Car instruction. 

Depending on demand, the 
OML, which is organizing the 
program, will offer the course 
at the following central loca- 
tions: Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, Windsor, Ottawa, Sudbury 
and Thunder Bay. 
| The decision to upgrade the 
teacher preparation course for 
driver education was made by 


which is being given special em- 
phasis is in-car instruction, 
which will be increased to 60 
hours and will make up 50 per- 
cent of the course. The Ontario 
Motor League in several loca- 
tions has its own corps of driver 
instructors to handle this phase 
of the program. Courses will be 
taught by a qualified master in- 
structor who has passed the 
Canada Safety Council’s special 
driver education course. 

The proposed program for 
the new teacher preparation 
course also includes study of the 
laws concerning motorists; alco- 
hol and drugs and their effects 
on driving; insurance; auto-me- 
chanics; plus special outings de- 
Signed to give teachers an in- 
sight into all aspects of driving 
and law enforcement as regards 
motorists. 
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Ontario Takes First Prize 
In Carol Lane Awards 


The Aurora Safety Council, 
recent winner of our provincial 
safety awards, has gone on to 
claim top place for all of Can- 
ada in the national Carol Lane 
awards. 

The Aurora Council will re- 
ceive a cash grant of $250 plus 
the Carol Lane statuette and 
plaque for its child safety pro- 
gram at the Canada Safety 
Council annual. conference, 


Arch Bryce, a former executive 
director of the Canada Safety 
Council. From 1955 on, the On- 
tario Safety League sponsored 
the special course to train teach- 
ers in driver instruction. 

Any teacher interested in tak- 
ing the new course can obtain 
further information by contact- 
ing a local branch of the On- 
tario Motor League; or the De- 


Fredericton, N.B., May 25 to 
le 


Aurora Safety Council was 
judged to have conducted an 
outstanding and original safety 
program for pre-school children, 
3-5 years old, training the 
youngsters for water, home, tri- 
cycle and general safety. The 
program has been conducted 
for the past two years for two 
weeks during the summer 
months with the aid of teen-age 
volunteers. 


Second place winner was Dis- 
trict 10 of the Farmers’ Union 
of Alberta and Farm Women’s 
Union, located north of Drum- 
heller, Alta. A defensive driving 
course conducted by this group 
trained over 400 local people 
for driver safety. 


Third place was taken by the 


che conference 
Ministers responsible for motor 
vehicle administration. An area 


of provincial 


Teacher preparation courses 
in Ontario were first conducted 
at University of Toronto by W. 


prevention 
area, 


partment of Transport accident 
organizer 


for his 


Safe Travelling Tips for Summer Motorists 


The Victoria Day weekend was the 
starting flag signal for thousands of 
motorists who head out to the cottage 


every weekend during the summer 


months. 

It’s a time of increased traffic and 
increased safety hazards. 

If you're intending to take to the road 


any weekend throughout the summer 


months, the Department of Transport: 


has these suggestions for your summer 

travelling safety... 

—Check your car, especially the brakes, 
steering, tires and lights. A car which 
stalls or breaks down in traffic is a 
hazard to everyone. 

—When you're driving in the country, 
be alert for these safety hazards — 
farm lanes with emerging vehicles .. . 
narrow bridges with concrete sides... 
bridges and culverts in poor condition 

. . Slow-moving farm implements. . . 
animals wandering onto the highway. 


—If you're towing a trailer, make sure 
it has two attachments connecting it 
to your car, as required by law. If one 


should fail, the other prevents the 
trailer from becoming a hazardous 
runaway. 

—tLeave a vital safety margin between 
your car’and the one ahead . .*. at 
least one car length for every 10 miles 
of speed. Leave even more room. if 
you are towing a trailer. 


—Load your car carefully so-passengers 
and luggage won’t interfere with your 
view of the road or hamper your driv- 
ing movements. 


—Travelling at night with a heavy load 
in the car or trailer may direct your 
headlights at a higher angle and tend 
to blind oncoming motorists. Be par- 
ticularly courteous about dimming 
your lights for the convenience of 
other traffic. 

—Highway fatigue kills. If you’re travel- 
ling far, take rest breaks along the 
way. 

—Speed too fast for conditions is a lead- 
ing cause of collisions, Bad roads, 
heavy traffic, poor weather demand 
slower speeds, 


—Light-weight motorcycles aren’t always 
easy to see. Keep a special lookout 
for them. 

—Make your belt for the road a safety 
belt. Children also should be protect- 
ed . . . with special child safety re- 
straint devices. Those over 50 Ibs..in 
weight can use regular seatbelts. For 
younger children, child safety re- 
straints are available. 


Contrary to popular belief, ‘motorists 
who travel in off-peak hours don’t escape 
traffic hazards. 

Ontario Department of. Transport 
figures for the 1969 Victoria Day holi- 
day weekend show that from 6:00 p.m. 
to midnight on Friday there were three 
fatal collisions; and from 6:00 p.m. to 
midnight on Monday there was one 
fatal collision, These were the hours of 
maximum traffic volume. 

But during the off-peak hours of 
Saturday and Sunday, there were ten 
fatal collisions and 12 deaths. On Mon- 
day morning, 12 a.m. to 6 a.m., there 
were six collisions and seven deaths. @ 


Women’s Institute of Anagance, 
near Moncton, N.B., for its all- 
@ round general safety program, @ 
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Safety: 


On pages two and four of this edition, ONTARIO TRAFFIC SAFETY 
presents special features on two men who have made outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of safety and safety education. Art 
Sandrock, a long-time resident of Kitchener, and Ame Neyhart, director 
emeritus of the Pennsylvania State University Institute of Public 
Safety, have worked in different spheres. Their aims and achievements, 
however, have been basically the same — the preservation of lives 


through safety education. 


In Kitchener, they call Art 
Sandrock “Mr. Safety”. 


It’s an unofficial title that car- 
ries with it the respect and 
thanks of a whole community. 


Kitchener had the first safety 
patrols in Canada. It also had 
the first driver education course, 
started in 1948. 


These pioneering achieve- 
ments are due in great part to 
the work of Art Sandrock, a 
former funeral director and 
long-time resident of that city. 


Art arrived in Kitchener in 
1928 from Maryland, Ohio, in- 
tending to set up a funeral 
home. A year after his arrival, 
three children were killed while 
walking with traffic on the 
Bridgeport road outside of Kit- 
chener and angry residents of 
the town held a general meet- 
ing to express their indignation 
to local authorities, “Everyone 
was damning the motorists,” 
says Art, “It just wasn’t their 
fault.” He took the floor to tell 
them that what was required 
was not legislation, but educa- 
tion, and that the children must 
be taught safe pedestrian habits. 


As a member of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association 
since 1921, he recalled the use 
and value of safety patrols in the 
United States. On a trip to visit 
the Michigan Automobile Club, 
he gathered up _ information 
about the training of school 
patrols . . . once back in Can- 
ada, he found ready coopera- 
tion and help in testing the new 
idea in a local school. A school 
patrol was formed and has been 
in operation ever since. 


As a special reward for these 
youngsters, Art managed to per- 
suade local companies to spon- 
sor one outstanding patroller to 
the American school patrollers’ 
jamboree, held in Washington. 
Starting with just one boy, the 
Kitchener deputation to the an- 
nual American jamboree has 
grown to 17 young patrollers, 
plus three pipers. 


“Art has completely badgered 
us to sponsor safety projects,” 


says Trevor Jones, public rela- 
tions director with B. F. Good- 
rich Canada Limited in Kitch- 
ener and a long-time friend. 
‘He’s a crusader, a persuader. 
His idea is that if we chalk up 
a good record in Kitchener, it'll 
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Art Sandrock 


spread from there. Certainly he 
has oriented people here to be 
safety-conscious.” 


Many Kitchener residents 
first learned to drive through 
taking the driver-training course 
at Kitchener-Waterloo Colleg- 
jate and Vocational School, of- 
fered first in all of Canada in 
1948. This too was an Ameri- 
can import; Art Sandrock 
brought back the idea on one 
of his frequent visits to the 
States. 


Bill Zeigler, then principal of 
Kitchener - Waterloo Collegiate 
and Vocational School, and 


Gordon House, head of the auto 
mechanics department were 
“sold” on the concept when they 
accompanied Art Sandrock on 
a visit to Detroit to attend an 
AAA convention. They return- 
ed to Kitchener enthusiastic 
about experimenting with driver 
training in their own school. 
The students were equally inter- 
ested, Art recalls. “They even 
built their own dual controls in 
the shop.” 


The first teacher of the theory 
part of the driver education 
course was a young police con- 
stable named Wilf Heinrich. 
Wilf, now Chief of Police for 
the town of Kitchener, has col- 
laborated closely with Art on 
many safety projects. He recalls 
that it was the Waterloo County 


Automobile Club, where Art 
was a past president and long- 
standing member, which paid 
the tuition for his first course 
in police administration at 
Northwestern University. 


Coming events 


May 25-27 — Canada Safety 
Council annual conference, 
Fredericton, N.B. 

June 29, 30, July 1 — Associa- 
tion of American Motor 
Vehicle Administrators’ con- 
ference, Region 1, Inn on 
the Park, Don Mills, Ont. 
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“We've had what you might call 
a father-son relationship on 
many safety projects. Art’s into 
everything . . . but his main in- 
terest has always been safety.” 

No one could be found to 
donate a car for driver training 
during the first year the course 
was in operation, The second 
year, a local auto dealer volun- 
teered a new car for the use of © 
the students. “Art’s technique 
was, ‘drop a little hint, will 
you?’” says Trevor Jones. 
“People would stop in at a local 
dealership and make remarks 
such as, ‘Wouldn’t it be great 
if the kids had a car for their 
driver education course?” 

“Art was always a quiet, be- 
hind-the-scenes influence.” 

Art knew that insurance com- 
panies in the U.S. allowed a re- 
duction in insurance premiums 
to youngsters who had complet- 
ed a driver education course. 
“We tried to sell the Canadian 
insurance industry on this idea,” 
he says. “They weren’t interest- 
ed. Then we had an information 
day for insurance representa- 
tives, and managed to sell two 
companies on offering the re- 
duction.” 

From Kitchener, the idea of 
driver education spread to other 
schools. Now it’s nation-wide. 

Art envisioned the growth of 
driver education throughout: 
Canada; but he wanted it to 
start from Kitchener, a city to 
which he feels he owes a great 
debt of gratitude. Now 78, he 
can look back on many years 
of dedicated community serv 
ice. He was a former head of 
the Ontario Motor League, and 
has been made an honorary life 
member of the organization. He 
was the founding chairman of 
the Kitchener Social Planning 
Council; president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; president of 
the Tri-County Automobile 
Club for 19 years and recently 
was made honorary life mem: 
ber. He’s talked to hundreds of 
people on speaking trips in On 
tario and Quebec, In 1967 he 
was made citizen of the year for 
Kitchener. 

Now in semi-retirement, Art. 
who used to be an officer in the 
U.S. Cavalry, finds time to ride 
his horse, “Red”, 30 miles 2 
week; still keeps active in com: 
munity affairs. 

As an earnest young maf 
who once studied for the min- 
istry, Art early decided he 
“owed something more to people 
than just making the almighty 
buck.” The thousands of hours 
dedicated to his community dur- 
ing the years show how well 
has lived up to that philosophy 
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At the Brockville Jaycees’ award night: W. B. G. Reynolds, (L) com- 
missioner of highway safety for the Ontario Department of Transport; 
Chief of Police L. Sterritt; Hon. James Auld, Minister of Tourism and 
Information; J. Broom, Mayor of Brockville. The !ucky boy and girl in 


the foreground won bicycles in a prize draw during the evening, 


Brockville Jaycees Train 


_ The Brockville Jaycees be- 
lieve in thinking BIG. 

In April of this year, they 
trained just about the whole 
elementary school population of 
the city of Brockville for bi- 
cycle safety. 


Last year, 570 children took 
the Crusader Cycle Club pro- 
gram offered for the first time 
in the schools. This year, 877 
students from the 11 Brockville 
zlementary schools signed up 
for the course offered by the 
aycees, aided by members of 
the Kiwanis Key Club. 


800 Safe-Cycling Experts 


The course consisted of three 
lecture sessions and was topped 
off with a grand roadeo on Sun- 
day, April 12 and an awards 
night, April 15. Chairman of 
the project was Brockville safe- 
ty officer Const. Dean Humble. 
He received ample help from 
the 19 Jaycees and 12 Key Club 
members who conducted the 
program and administered the 
roadeo. 

To give the little ones a better 
chance to compete, the cycle 
club program was divided into 
two: a senior division for stu- 


Oakville Police ‘‘Short- Circuit” 
School Bus Safety Hazards 


Last fall, Oakville school bus 
drivers were becoming alarmed 
at the number of motorists who 
casually sailed past their stop- 
ped buses, completely disregard- 


ing the school bus stopping 
law*, 
Oakville police were also 


concerned, and quickly drew up 
plans for correcting this 
dangerous situation. To date, 
complaints about this type of 
violation have been almost elim- 
inated. 


For two weeks, plainclothes 
policemen accompanied the 
school buses on their rounds. 
Whenever a motorist failed to 
stop for a stopped school bus, 
with red lights flashing to indi- 
cate it was taking on or dis- 
charging passengers, the plain- 
clothes officer would radio 


ahead to a police patrol car. 
The motorist was stopped and 
informed of his offence. 


“We find this a good system,” 
says Inspector Harry Wilson of 
the Oakville police. “We're go- 
ing to continue it on an occa- 
sional basis or whenever we find 
there’s a need.” 

Ample publicity by local 
newspapers has also reinforced 
the effects of the program. 


“On roads where the speed 
limit is greater than 35 mph, 
drivers of cars coming in both 
directions are required to stop 
for a stopped school bus with 
red signal lights flashing to in- 
dicate it is taking on or dis- 
charging passengers . . . unless 


they are approaching the bus 
from the front on a highway 
divided by a median strip. ® 


& 
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The Department of Transport’s recently announced plans for reorgani- 


dents in grades four, five, six 
and seven and a junior division 
for grades two, three and four. 


zation into two divisions, the Registrar’s Division and the Transporta- 
tion Division, are now well under way. Newly-appointed acting executive 
director of the Transportation Division is David M. Duncan, Q.C., (L) 
formerly head of the Department's legal branch, With him are Hon. 


Hon. James Auld, Ontario 

Ta pes For minister of tourism and _ infor- 
mation, and Walter Reynolds, 

adio commissioner of the highway 


Would you like to see your 
iocal radio station give a special 
doost to safety promotion dur- 
ng the coming months? 

You might remind them that 
here is a free series of public 
service safety tapes available to 
ull member radio stations from 
he Canadian Association of 
3roadcasters, 12 Richmond St. 
3., Suite 347, Toronto 210. 


The tapes were made by ra- 
io station CKNW, New West- 
inster, in cooperation with the 
gritish Columbia Safety Coun- 
il. They are being offered to 
ll C.A.B. members in coopera- 


ion with the Ontario Safety 
eague and the Canada Safety 
Council e 


safety branch of the Department 
of Transport, were on hand for 
the awards night, when all “gra- 
duates” of the course received 
certificates and pins; trophies 
were awarded to top senior and 
junior pupils in each school, and 
a boy and girl won new bicycles. 

No boy or girl has been killed 
in a bicycle collision in Brock- 
ville for many years. Only 12 
bicycle riders were hurt in col- 
lisions with motor vehicles last 
year — a remarkably low figure 
compared with other cities of a 
similar size. 

Ken Libitz, secretary for the 
program, reports that since the 
course started, police warnings 
to young bicyclists have drop- 
ped almost to zero. @ 


Irwin Haskett, Minister 


of Transport, 


Walter Q. Macnee, deputy 


minister, and registrar of motor vehicles, R. H. Humphries. 


Wait watchers live longer. 


No Hangups... 


If you’re taking a trip this 
spring or summer, don’t leave 
clothes hanging up in your car, 
or objects cluttering up the back 
window. 

Under the Highway Traffic 
Act, it’s an offence to drive 
without clear visibility of the 
road behind you through the 
back window unless you’ve a 
rear-view mirror attached to the 
outside of your car. 

Insurance people also warn 
travellers that clothes hanging 
up in a parked car are a clear 
sign to a car thief you've got 
valuables inside your car Or 
trunk. ® 
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Pioneers in 
Ame Neyhart 


The neighbors used to think 
Ame Neyhart was crazy. 

Like most innovators or ex- 
perimenters of any kind, the 
man who conceived the plan for 
and taught the first driver edu- 
cation course in the whole world 
at Pennsylvania State College 
high school in 1933 came in for 
a lot of ridicule. 

“No one has to be taught 
how to drive a car,” they said. 
“There’s simply nothing to it.” 

Almost four decades later, 
Ame Neyhart still runs into that 
kind of attitude occasionally. 
Now, however, there are limit- 
less facts, figures, and the sup- 
port of thousands of converts to 
buttress his arguments in favor 
of driver education. 

Amos Neyhart, a professor 
and director emeritus of the 
Institute of Public Safety, Penn- 
sylvania State University, not 
only originated the first driver 
education course. He set up the 
first teacher preparation course 
in driver education in 1936. A 
year later, he presented the first 
college professors’ seminar in 
driver education. He was one of 
the authors of the first textbook 
used in driver education courses. 
Now 72 years old, he still 
travels thousands of miles each 
year teaching and speaking on 
safety and safety education. 

Professor Neyhart has been 
teaching in Canada for 25 years 
now. Recently he was at the 
Ontario Safety League offices in 
Toronto, teaching safe driving 
principles to commercial driv- 
ing instructors and trucking sup- 
ervisors. 

“Ame is probably the best 
known specialist in driver train- 
ing in the world,” Dick Palmer. 
manager of the OSL driver 
training department says of 
their energetic and tireless visit- 
ing lecturer. “This is the way he 
gets his kicks out of life.” 

The young Ame Neyhart was 
a professor of industrial engi- 
neering at Pennsylvania State 
University in the late 1920’s 
when he became _ increasingly 
concerned about work injuries 
in the manufacturing industry. 
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Safety: 


“We tried guarding the ma- 
chines,” he says. “We tried ‘scar- 
ing’ the employees. We tried 
safety talks. None of it worked 
until we tried convincing work- 
ers that they personally had 
something at stake... that they 
might lose money or be per- 
manently disabled.” 

Looking at the traffic safety 
field, he felt the same psycholo- 


attempts to “sell” driver educa- 
tion to school boards and prin- 
cipals. But in 1936 he had ral- 
lied enough support for his 
ideas to begin teaching the first 
teacher preparation course in 
driver education. Commercial 
trucking concerns also were ap- 
proached. In 1939, Professor 
Neyhart initiated the first motor 
fleet supervisor training course. 
This later led to the formation 
of the national committee for 
motor fleet supervisor training 
in 1945. 

It was also in 1945 he first 
visited Canada as a_ teacher, 


Ame Neyhart 


gy might work to reduce the 
growing number of deaths and 
injuries on American highways. 

The chance to test out his 
ideas came in 1933, when, with 
the support of the local high 
school principal, he started a 
basic driver training course for 
teenagers, taught free of charge 
on his own time. 

“This was one class they 
didn’t cut,” he recalls. Using 
home-made teaching aids such 
as curtain-cloth charts, teaching 
students to drive on a 1929 
Graham-Page, Professor Ney- 
hart found his young pupils 
equally enthusiastic about the 
idea of driver training. 

“IT wouldn’t exactly say they 
came with outstretched arms,” 
he comments on his other earlv 


sponsored by John Labatt Lim- 
ited, to direct a course for On- 
tario motor fleet supervisors. 
Professor Neyhart fondly recalls 
arriving at his suite in the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto to find 
the bathtub filled with bottles 
of beer, courtesy of his hosts. 

Peter Murray, supervisor of 
transportation for John Labatt 
Limited, says, “he simply 
brought the proper way to drive 
into Canada.” 

‘He loves the work he’s do- 
ing. We think he’s quite a guy.” 

Ame Neyhart “retired” in 
1961 with the title director 
emeritus of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Safety at Penn State. His re- 
tirement plans consisted of 
working twice as hard as he had 
ever done, travelling, teaching 
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and speaking about 260 days 
out of every year. 

“You see, people don’t think 
youre doing anything when 
you're retired,” he explains. “So 
they want you to do something.” 

“Something” in the past years 
has been travelling on teaching 
expeditions ranging from Yugo- 
slavia to Hawaii. In Yugoslavia, 
he criss-crossed the country as 
a technical advisor on transpor- 
tation. A rapid-fire speaker, he 
wore out his interpreters at the 
rate of one every two hours. 

Ame Neyhart has been hon- 
ored with many awards for his 
life-saving work in traffic acci- 
dent prevention. “I feel I’m 
making a contribution,” is the 
way he explains his dedication 
to his work. He still stands up 
for eight clock hours every day 
on his teaching trips, and has 
communicated his enthusiasm 
for safety work to thousands of 
people over the years. He hopes 
to reach many more. 

“Right now,” he says, “I’m 
booking for 1971.” @ 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


ST. CATHARINES — Young 
sters attending Power Glen 
school in St. Catharines got 
one-week immersion course in 
safety last February, whe 
school principal Eric Bodnar, 
with the help of safety officer 
Harry Artinian, conducted 
very successful week-long safety 
program. Safety was stressed in 
all classes, and a safety poster 
contest helped reinforce basic 
safety rules. General Motors do- 
nated a trophy for safety 
achievement to the school. 
* * * 


GUELPH — Plans are under- 
way for the formation of a 
senior citizens’ safety council in 
this city. The council is expect 
ed to include representatives o 
the various older groups 1 
Guelph. It will study educational 
programs affecting them and 
lend aid to the Guelph traffic 


safety committee in contacting 


citizens generally and children 
especially to prevent accidents. 
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Motorcycle | 
Program off 
Rolling Start 


A new motorcycle training 
program produced by the De- 
partment of Transport is quick- 
ly becoming a “best-seller”. 

The first printing of this 
training course for novice mo- 
|torcyclists has been snapped up 
by 200 interested groups and 
organizations, many of whom 
plan to offer it to the public 
‘this summer. 

The program kit includes a 
film-strip, a pamphlet guide for 
would - be - motorcyclists taking 
‘the course, bulletin board in- 
Structional poster and a 57-page 
manual for instructors. It is 15 
hours in duration. 

_ The Department of Transport 
recommends that classes be lim- 
‘ited to no more than 24 partici- 
pants, in order to ensure maxi- 
mum learning opportunities for 


Extra copies of the kit are 
now being prepared and will be 
offered free of charge to groups 
interested in conducting motor- 
cycle training programs. 

Information about the pro- 
gram can be obtained by writ- 
ing: The Highway Safety 
Branch, Department of Trans- 
oort, Ferguson Block, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto 182. ° 


The city of Toronto has the 
safe-drivingest bus drivers in 
orth America. 

The Toronto Transit Commis- 
sion boasts a record unequalled 
dy cities of similar size on this 
continent: only 6.25 accidents 
‘or each 100,000 miles of sur- 
face operation. 

“IDYONIGIES Tua “Weve. OLS annie 
an’t believe it, they think we’re 
‘ixing our figures,” said Ronald 
aite, assistant general manager 
of operations, at a special May 


ee 


im By) accidents, the TTC 
doesn’t just mean collisions. Any 
damage, any person injured 
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relatively new science 
way research, there is 
ene area which is the subject 
of much -concern and interest 
. . . physical and mental health 
factors which can affect driving 
ability. 

In order to develop a better 
understanding of the complex 
relationship between _ physical 
and mental impairment and safe 
driving, the Ontario Department 
of Transport sponsored a special 
seminar in Toronto on May 1 
and 2, More than 200 delegates 
— doctors, lawyers, judges, po- 
lice officers, university profes- 
sors, motor vehicle designers 
and administrators plus other 
interested individuals attended 
the two-day seminar on the 
medical aspects of safe driving. 

The seminar, a first for Can- 
ada, was designed to provoke 
questions and stimulate discussion 
on four general areas of impair- 
ment as related to safe driving: 
defective vision, physical impair- 
ment, mental disorders, and al- 
cohol and drugs in combination 
with driving. 

As Dr. John Havard, under- 
secretary of the British Medical 
Association, pointed out in his 
keynote address at the opening 
of the conference, factors caus- 
ing traffic collisions and deaths 
are now a matter of world-wide 
concern “Recent World 


oronto Transit Boasts Top 


while on a TTC bus, is counted 
against the record. “Right now,” 
said E. C. Penney, TTC safety 
director, “I can’t think of any- 
thing we aren’t doing to pro- 
mote safety.” 

Some 25 years ago, the To- 
ronto Transit accident record 
averaged around 30 per 100,000 
miles. The present low of 6.25 
can be attributed to an impres- 
sively thorough safety program 
and the high calibre of TTC 
drivers. 

The TTC is careful about the 
selection of its drivers, picking 
only one in 20 to operate its 
vehicles. The training course for 
the new driver lasts a full 21 
days. After six months on the 


Published in the interest of greater 7st safety by the Ontario Department of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


rst Medical Seminar Stresses 
Need for 


Research 


Representatives from the medical and legal professions and from 
motor vehicle administration contributed their viewpoints as 
panel members at the seminar on the medical aspects of safe 


driving. 
Health Organization _ statistics 
from 27 countries, including 


Canada, show that the number 
of road accidents has doubled, 
trebled, and in some countries, 
quadrupled between 1950 and 
1966.” 

“The background of the medi- 
cal profession is particularly 


Safety Record 


job, the new driver is sent back 
for a refresher course. “We find 
that’s just about the time over- 
confidence begins to rear its 
ugly head,” says Mr. Penney. 

The TTC’s star bus driver un- 
til just recently was Alexander 
John Cartner, who boasted 18 
years of accident-free driving. 

Only a few days after he re- 
ceived his award at the May 11 
luncheon, Mr, Cartner was in- 
volved in a collision with a 
motorist. The other driver was 
charged, but it makes no dif- 
ference .. . he still has to start 
all over again. 

“It doesn’t matter who is to 
blame, an accident is an acci- 
dent,” says Mr. Cartner. e 


relevant to the study of the 
problem of road accident pre- 
vention.” 


He stressed areas in which 
doctors could provide invaluable 
help in the campaign for greater 
road safety — by keeping rec- 
ords of injuries and _ personal 
histories of drivers involved in 
collisions, research to find out 
what drugs impair driving abili- 
ty, post-mortems to ascertain 
whether drivers in traffic colli- 
sions had been using alcohol, 
helping to ascertain the criteria 
for medical examinations of 
drivers, and general research to 
investigate factors that adversely 
affect driving behaviour. 

The special project attracted 
participants from across Can- 
ada, from the United States and 
Britain. In a workshop format, 
panels of experts discussed their 
views and then carried on a 
dialogue and exchange of infor- 
mation with their highly-quali- 
fied audience. 

Tapes were made of all pro- 
ceedings during the conference 
and will later be published in 
report form. . 
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Delegates came to the conference from all across Canada 

. registering above are C. E. Pass, (L), secretary to the 
medical advisory committee, registry of motor vehicles, 
Halifax, N.S., and R. A. Hadfield, superintendent of motor 
vehicles, Victoria, B.C. 


Among our driving population, there are an unknown 


JUNE, 


Dr. R. F. Borkenstein, (R), inventor of the Borkenstein 
breathalyzer, demonstrates his new automatic breathalyzer 
to Transport Minister Irwin Haskett. The automatic model 
is designed for commercial use and is now in production 


in the state of New Jersey. 
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number of drivers who suffer some form of physical 
or mental impairment that could make them potentially 
dangerous to themselves or others on the road. 


The Ontario Department of Transport held a seminar 
on the medical aspects of safe driving in Toronto on 
May 1 and 2 in order to provoke thought and 
creative discussion on different types of impairment and 
how they can affect driver ability . . . factors now 
a matter of common concern to all agencies dedicated 
to the prevention of traffic deaths. 


In the following pages, ONTARIO TRAFFIC SAFETY 
presents a special report on Canada’s first medical 


seminar on safe driving. 


On September 1 of 1969, a 
new law went into effect in On- 
tario requiring optometrists to 
report patients with vision con- 
ditions that could make driving 
dangerous. 

But, as the panel of workshop 
#1 on defective vision empha- 
sized, there have been no studies 
done which clearly identify the 
point at which loss of vision 
makes a driver dangerous to 
himself and others on the road. 


“Far more research needs to 


’ 


be done in this vital area,” was 
the general conclusion. 
Such studies as have been 


done do suggest some correla- 
tion between loss of visual acut- 

ty and collision involvement. 
One quoted was a study of 
New York taxi drivers which 
showed that drivers with stand- 
ard good vision in each eye of 
(continued on p. 3) 


The Seminar... 


had as its main objective the discussion of the relation 
between physical and mental impairment and the 
safe operation of a motor vehicle. 
Other aims and objectives included: 
—obtaining ideas from the experts in attendance on 
what research programs are most urgent and 
appropriate in this area. 
—developing recommendations aimed at identifying 
drivers with deficiencies so standards of medical fitness 
related to driving competence can be established. 
—developing proposals for solving problems involved 
in detecting, evaluating and reporting deficiencies. 
—reviewing the role, utilization and functioning of 
medical advisory boards to driver licensing authorities. 


Dr. John 0. Moore 
Director, Division of 
Program Research and 
Development 

New York Dept. of 
Motor Vehicles 
Albany, N.Y. 


MODERATOR 

Dr. P. M. Ransford 
Chairman, Traffic and 
Safety Committee 
B.C. Division 
Canadian Medical 
Assoc. and Chairman, 
Medical Advisory 
Committee 

Canada Safety Council 
= ce 
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DOr. C. H. Andrews 
Director, Low Vision 
Clinic, Ophthalmology ** 


Dept. University 
Hospital, 
Saskatchewan, 
representing Canadian Dept. of 
Ophthalmological Transportation 
Society, Prince Albert Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


Peter Dygala 
Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles 


Dr. M. E. Woodruff 
Associate Professor 
School of Optometry 
University of Waterloo 


Marcel G. Baril 
Director, Motor 
Vehicle Bureau 
Department of 
Transportation 

Quebec City 


Dr. W. G. Hutchison 
Chairman, Committee 
on Visual Problems of 
Highway Safety, 
Section on 
Ophthalmology 
Ontario Medical 
Assoc., Guelph 


Dr. E. J. Wylie 
Chairman, Committee 
on Motorists’ Vision 
Canadian Assoc. of 
Optometrists, Toronto 


W. J. Mcintyre 
Director, Drivers | 
Branch 

Ontario Department 
of Transport 


ee ee 
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Dr. John D. J. Havard mgs 
Under Secretary al 
British Medical es 
Assoc. 

London, England 


Physical Impairment 


Dr. William R. Ghent 
Chief of Surgery 
ge a : : Hotel Dieu Hospital 
ae d Kingston 


“It is a large unknown in our 
motoring population that pre- 
sents a hidden unassessed danger 
today. This is our aging popu- 
lation. Blanket refusal of licens- 
ing privileges at a stated age of 
60, 70, 85 or 90 is unrealistic. 
However, it is equally unrealis- 
tic to continue our present un- 
Satisfactory situation of medical 
fitness to drive as it is applied 
to our oldster by his family 
physician. The onus should be 
removed from an_ ill-informed 
medical body and placed upon 
a test machine for screening 
purposes.” 

“Old age in itself slows reac- 
tion time and at 70 miles an 
hour the luxury of decision re- 
action combination is not many 
milliseconds in length. We had 
two fatal accidents in our series 


(continued from p. 2) 
20/30 or better had the best 
accident rate, while drivers with 
poorer vision, 20/40 or worse 
in each eye had four times as 
many collisions. 

While applicants for drivers’ 
licences are tested for general 
vision and color-blindness, they 
are not tested for conditions in 
ther areas that might affect 
their driving capabilities. The 
anelists pointed out a few of 
hese — night vision, glare re- 
covery, fields of vision. As yet, 
here are no simply operated re- 
liable means of testing for defi- 
ciencies in these areas outside 
»f special research laboratories. 
“Research work (in these 
reas) iS going on and we will 
nake that available, and the 
sooner the better,” commented 
yanelist Dr. C. H. Andrews. 
Panelist Dr. J. Wylie stressed 
hat driving at night can be par- 
icularly hazardous for the older 
notorist. The time taken for 
daptation to light doubles for 
very 13 years of life. This 
neans that a driver over 40 
ears of age could be blinded 
r up to a second at a time 
y headlight glare. 

“At 70 miles an hour you can 
o 102 feet in a second. You 


at Queen’s University that were 
due to the age of the driver and 
his inability to react in time to 
prevent the crash.” 

—Dr. William Ghent 

“,., there is little doubt from 
our experience and that of many 
others that periodic attacks of 
spells or seizures that produce 
altered awareness or loss of 
consciousness constitute the 
greatest hazard from a medical 
viewpoint It is roughly 
estimated that one percent of 
the population will have some 
form of cerebral seizure or con- 
vulsion during their life.” 

“. , . there are still many in- 
dividuals with recurrent seizures 
who have not been reported to 
the Department and are still 
driving.” 

—Dr. J. G. Humphrey 


sure can do a lot of damage at 
night in that time if you can’t 
see very well.” 


Color-blindness, a handicap 
which afflicts ten percent of all 
males, also came under discus- 
sion by the panelists. The most 
prevalent problem with this 
group is the confusion of red 
and green. As yet, panelists 
agreed, this problem has not 
been completely “engineered” 
out of our traffic sign and sig- 
nals system. 


As a whole, this group of 
experts felt there was far more 
work to be done in investigating 
the relationship of defective vi- 
sion to safe driving. “When 
there is an accident, who is in- 
terested in what the vision of 
those two drivers was?” ques- 
tioned a member of the panel. 


Sluslaycuny CUM OMmicanmolga 
coroner’s jury or a coroner who 
asked to find out what the vi- 
sion of the two drivers was.” 


To set up good and _ fair 
standards for vision needed for 
driving, the panel agreed, work 
must first be done to correlate 
vision defects to collision in- 
volvement... rather than going 
by any theoretical considerations 
of what makes perfect vision. ¢ 


MODERATOR 

Dr. Julian A. Waller 
Professor of 
Community 

Medicine 

College of Medicine 
University of Vermont 
Burlington 


Dr. Robert Baxter 
Member 
Licence Suspension 
Appeal Board 
Ontario Department 
of Transport 
Toronto 


“It is relevant to note that 
the figures seem to indicate that 
probably somewhere between 
15-20 percent of drivers on the 
road have some sort of medical 
condition other than alcoholism 
that is always potentially im- 
pairing for the task of driving.” 

“The major condition or 
group of conditions here is heart 
disease and cardiovascular con- 
ditions with diabetes and epilep- 
Sy and mental illness running 
somewhat behind that.” 

“Some of my studies have 
pointed out that drivers with 
several different medical condi- 
tions — heart disease, diabetes, 
mental illness, alcoholism, epi- 
lepsy, have twice as many 
crashes per million miles of driy- 
ing as do drivers the same age 
in the rest of the population.” 

—Dr. J. A. Waller 


The Law... 


D. M. Duncan, Q.C. 
Acting Executive 


Ontario Department 


Dr. Ernest J. Maltby 
Internist, Toronto 
General Hospital 


_ 


Robert H. Humphries 
Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, Ontario 
Department of 
Transport 


John G. White, Q.C. 
Messrs. White, 
Foreman, 

Grannum & Swaye 
Barristers and 
Solicitors 

Hamilton 


Dr. John G. Humphrey 


Neurologist, Toronto 
General Hospital 
Assoc. Professor of 
Medicine, University 
of Toronto 


requires a qualified medical practitioner to report the name, 
address and clinical condition of a patient 16 years of age 
or over who, in his opinion is suffering from a condition that 
may make it dangerous to operate a motor vehicle. 


And How it Works. 


Once the driver has been identified, he is sent a medical 
report form which must be completed by his doctor. 

This report is forwarded to the Department of Transport’s 
Medical Advisory Committee, a body made up of very highly 
qualified specialists in various field’ of medicine. They 
analyze the report, assess it and recommend their opinion to 
the Registrar on whether the person concerned should or 
should not be suspended. The Registrar, in the light of the 
opinion of his Advisory Committee, decides whether or not 


to suspend the driver. 


The driver is then notified by letter that his condition has 
been thoroughly analyzed and that it is the decision of the 
Department of Transport that his licence should be suspend- 
ed. He is advised that before action is taken he has the right 
to a hearing before the Registrar. At the hearing, the indi- 
vidual is given all the information which led to the registrar's 
decision. If he does not then give up his licence, formal 


licence suspension procedures are instituted. ad 
The driver can still appeal the Registrar’s decision to a 
Licence Suspension Appeal Board, or to the courts. 
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Albert M. Campbell, chairman, metropolitan council, municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, delivers greetings to delegates at the opening session. Dr, John D. J. 
Havard, undersecretary of the British Medical Association, London, England (R), 
gave the keynote address. 


ct 
ay 


Panelists of workshop two on physical impairment get together Thursday night 
to plan their strategy for the following day. Moderator of the panel was Dr. 
Julian A. Waller, professor of community medicine, University of Vermont (top 
right). On his left is W. B. G. Reynolds, commissioner of highway safety, 
Department of Transport and conference coordinator. 


@ Before the conference, Transport 
minister Irwin Haskett briefs the press 
on the purposes of the medical semi- 
nar. With him, right to left, are De- 
partment members Ed Brezina, man- 
ager, highway safety research; regis- 
trar of motor vehicles R. Humphries; 
W. Mcintyre, director, driver branch; 
Vv. W. McCabe, manager, driver exam- 
ination. 


Right Reverend G. B. Snell, bishop of 
Toronto, delivered the invocation at 
the opening seminar session. 


@ Dr. Milo W. Chalfant, traffic 
safety coordinator for the Michigan 
Department of State, and his wife at 
the Friday night buffet supper. 


# Dr. J. H. Walters, president of the 


Ontario Medical Association, London, 
welcomes delegates at the Friday 
luncheon. 


A delegate at the seminar conducts © 


a private test on Dr. Borkenstein’s 
new, automatically-operated breath-— 
alyzer. 
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W. L. N. Somerville, Q.C., vice-presi- : - ‘ . ' a . ‘ 
dent for Ontario, Canadian Bar As- ; : ; Saar oe - : 
sociation, welcomed delegates at the Dr. H. Beatty Cotnam, (L), supervising coroner, Ontario Department of Justice; 
Saturday luncheon meeting. and deputy chief Harold Adamson, chief-of-police-designate, Metropolitan To- 
ronto Police Department, were head table guests at the Saturday luncheon. 


Vincent L. Tofany, commissioner of 
the New York Department of Motor 
Vehicles, extended greetings to guests 
at the Friday luncheon. 


® Dr. Wm. K. Keller, (L), professor 
of psychiatry, University of Louisville 
School of Medicine, was guest speak- 
er at the Saturday luncheon. Other 
head table guests included Dr. J. D. 
Griffin, general director, Canadian 

ze : a ‘ Mental Health Association, Toronto; 
@ Dr. E. O'F. Campbell, medical director, Traffic Injury Research Foundation, Dr. A. B. Stokes, head of the Depart- 
Dttawa, (L), and Professor A. S. Crouse of Queen's University, Kingston, were ment of Psychiatry, University of To- 
few of the many delegates who contributed their views and questions at the onto; and Dr. G. C. Beacock, chief, 
entrally placed mikes. Department of Psychiatry, Hamilton 
Civic Hospital. 


t Inspector Wm. Myers, head of 
the Metro Toronto Police Safety Bu- 
reau, collects a few pamphlets at the 
Department of Transport's ‘'Safety 
Smorgasbord”’. 


Chairman of the Friday luncheon 
was Hon. Arthur A. Wishart, Q.C., 
Ontario minister of justice and at- 
torney general of Ontario. 
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Workshop Three 


Terms like “paranoia” or 
“schizophrenia” didn’t come up 
very often during this morning’s 
session on mental disorders and 
driving. 

This panel of experts were 
more concerned with a_ less 
identifiable but much more com- 
mon problem driver — the per- 
son who suffers from an emo- 
tional illness or state which can 
affect his driving ability. 

To the layman, this could be 
the “angry” driver, the person 
who operates his vehicle as if 
he had no consideration for the 
rights of others on the road... 
the overconfident driver, who 
takes chances that affect his 
safety and the safety of other 
motorists. 

Dr. Tillman, the director of 
the department of psychiatry at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, London, 
painted a strong portrait of the 
driver most likely to have a col- 
lision. A research study he and 
others did some years ago show- 


ed that this type of person 
doesn’t get along well with 
others . . . he’s having trouble 


with his marriage and chances 
are he’s a poor credit risk. He 
changes jobs frequently, has a 
history of school truancy and 
abhors routine. 

He’s impulsive, fatalistic, re- 
sists authority and has a strong 
desire to be his own boss, He 
had trouble proving his mascu- 
linity to himself and he probably 
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came from an unhappy home. 

At a later date Dr. Tillman 
worked with a group of people 
involved in frequent collisions 
and observed that they tended 
to “project” their anger out 
around them. 

“| when we find all drivers 
on the road as being angry 
people,” said Dr. Tillman, “that 
is a signal to us that is our own 
anger going within us and this 
should alert us that we perhaps 
at that moment have a poten- 
tial to be involved in an acci- 
dent.” 

Young drivers, a topic of spe- 
cial interest because of their dis- 
proportionately high collision 
rate, came in for a lot of dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Donald Pelz, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
is currently engaged in the study 
of drivers in the suburban De- 
troit area. Interviews with 2,000 
young drivers have shown that 
those in the 16-17 age group 
were not most likely to have 
collisions. Rather it was the 
driver from the age of 18 and 
building up toward 19 and 20 
that had the highest frequency 
of collisions and violations. 

He speculated that the youn- 
ger group may still be cautious, 
reflecting driver training educa- 
tion, while the older group be- 
comes increasingly confident and 
begins to test the limits of abili- 
ties. 


MODERATOR 

Dr. Melvin L. Selzer 
Associate Professor 
of Psychiatry 
University of 
Michigan 

Medical School 


Dr. W. A. Tillmann 
Director, Department 
of Psychiatry 
St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Assoc. Professor of 
Psychiatry, University 
of Western Ontario 
London 


G. L. Mitchell, Q.C. 
Messrs. Mitchell 
Hockin & Dawson 
Barristers and 
Solicitors 

London 


Dr. G. J. S. Wilde 
Associate Professor 
Department of 
Psychology, Queen’s 
University Kingston 


Dr. F. C. Chalke 
Professor of 
Psychiatry and 
Associate Dean 
Faculty of Medicine 
University of Ottawa 


He suggested one solution to 
the problem of the younger 
driver would be to “set up pro- 
grams which don’t assume a 
driver education course will do 
the job.” 

Such a program would look 
at the entire age range of 16-21 
as a learning period and employ 
“refresher seminars” at certain 
intervals to assist the young 
driver in taking advantage of 
his own road experience. 

Should people suffering from 
“temporary” mental disorders be 
deprived of the right to drive? 

Dr. Roger Congdon of the 
Ontario Department of Health 
answered this question with an 
unequivocal “no”. 

“In any population, in their 
lifetime, one in seven females 
and one in 14 males is going to 
suffer from psychiatric disorder 
or disability . . . we want such 


“Travel along your highways and say, ‘if right now I were to go 


off the road, could | survive?’ ”’ 


Dr. D. F. Huelke (L), professor of anatomy at the University of 
Michigan, was urging his audience at the Friday afternoon 
luncheon to consider another vital aspect of traffic safety: high- 
way design. A graphic slide presentation of collisions where 
faulty road design was a leading cause of death illustrated his 


plea for involvement. 


“The voice of the physician is listened to 


strongly at the very highest levels of government . . . make your 
voice heard so we can reduce this epidemic on the highways.” 


Dr. William Keller, (R) Professor of Psychiatry for the University 
of Louisville School of Medicine, gave the audience an hour of 
hearty laughter with his talk on the all-inclusive subject, “Sex, 


Sanity and Safety.” 


Dr. Craig M. Mooney 
Research Advisor 
Mental Health 
Division 

Department of 
National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa 
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Dr. R. C. Congdon. 
Regional Program 
Coordinator, 
Psychiatric Services” 
Branch 

Mental Health 
Division, Ontario 
Dept. of Health 


Dr. Donald C. Pelz 
Professor of 
Psychology 

Program Director 

Institute for Social 

Research, University 
of Michigan 


Dr. R. lan Hector 
Chief Psychiatrist 
Wellesley Hospital 
and Chairman, OMA 
Section on Psychiatry 
Toronto 


persons to earn their living even 
though they are receiving treat- 
ment.” 

“TI feel the law has no func: 
tion in this area at all.” 

Many of the panelists felt 
that far more research was re 
quired on the relation between 
mental or emotional disorders 
and safe driving. Dr. Craig 
Mooney, of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare 
summed it up thus: “We hav 
numerous theories about prob 
able causes of traffic accidents 
We have numerous ideas abou 
possible remedies. We have litth 
solid information on the validit; 
of our theories or the effective 
ness of our remedies.” 

“My suggestion is that wi 
need a great deal more researc 
than we are putting out in thi 
field — I mean a great dea 
more.” 
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The Effects of Alcohol and other 


Drugs on Driving Competence 


. until he kills some- 
ody, usually himself. 

The problem of getting to the 
rinking driver before he has 
hat fatal collision was one of 
rime concern for the panel of 
Xperts at Workshop #4 on the 


ffects of alcohol and other 
rugs on driving competence. 
Dr. Blake Coldwell, acting 
ead of the national health and 
velfare department’s pathology 
nd toxicology section, Ottawa, 
utlined the scope of the prob- 
*m, telling his audience that 
udies conducted in Canada, 
ie United States, England and 
sewhere had established that 
1e drinking driver is responsible 


Workshop Four 


for at least 50 percent of traffic 
deaths. 


“Put another way, drinking 
drivers killed over 2500 persons 
in Canada last year.” 


Figures for Ontario show that 
last year drinking drivers were 
involved in 25.2 percent of all 
fatal collisions. A startling total 
of 46 percent of all drivers killed 
in collisions had been drinking. 


Even the law which requires 
doctors to report patients with 
mental and physical disabilities 
which might make them a haz- 
ard on the road often is of no 
help. As Raymond Hadfield, 
B.C. superintendent of motor 
vehicles said, doctors often do 
not know about a patient’s al- 
coholism or drug addiction. 


duestions From the Seminar 


re there legal restrictions on 
le use of neon advertising signs 
_ the vicinity of intersections, 
irticularly red and green, that 
ipair the driver’s perception of 
oplights? 


he Department of Highways 
gulates advertising on King’s 
ighways, and many municipali- 
2s have bylaws restricting the 
xe of illuminated advertising 
gns. 


In the design of traffic signal 
‘Stallations for urban areas, the 
epartment of Transport tries 
_minimize the effect of visual 
ckground “noise” by careful 
acement of the signal heads 
ver the roadway, and by the 
e of backboards on_ signal 
‘ads to attract the motorist’s 
tention to the signal during 
e day and shield the light from 


her background lighting at 

ght. 

—J. R. Walshaw, Traffic 
Engineering, 


Department of Transport 


normal 20/20 vision deterio- 
es at night, an obvious com- 


I 


promise would be stronger can- 
dlepower head-lamps, i.e., quartz 
iodide! Would these help? 


Normal 20/20 vision decreases 
at night because of reduced il- 
lumination, so any auto lighting 
system that will produce more 
illumination would be of help. 
The quartz-iodide lamp appears 
to do this since the lamp extends 
a beam of light 1000 ft. in com- 
parison with the ordinary head- 
light, which extends only 400 
ft. . . . when it is brand new, 
clean and properly aligned. 
These lamps are relatively new 
in Ontario and are still being 
investigated before being made 
compulsory. The problem is 
whether a beam this bright will 
blind the oncoming driver. 


I think not because this can be 
solved by lowering the beams 
while the cars are farther apart. 
At any rate the quartz-iodide 
lamp is available and there are 
no regulations prohibiting its 
use. I feel it would be an im- 
provement. 


—Dr. John Wylie, optometrist 


MODERATOR 
Or. R. F. Borkenstein 
Professor & Chairman 
Department of 
Police Administration 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Dr. Robert B. Voas 
Principal Scientist 
Office of Alcohol 
Countermeasures 
National Hignway 
Safety Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. B. B. Coldwell 
Acting Head, 
Pathology & 
Toxicology Section 
Pharmacology Division 
Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare 
Ottawa 


Dr. James G. Rankin 
Director, Clinical 
Institute, Toronto 
Alcoholism and Drug 
Addiction Research 
Foundation ; 


P. K. McWilliams, 
Q.C., Barrister and 
Solicitor, Oakville 


“It is well known that alco- 
holics are cunning people and I 
have no doubt they are as dis- 
honest with their physician as 
they are with us or anyone else.” 

Dr. Coldwell advocated a 
hard-line attitude toward drink- 
ing drivers. He said there was 
good evidence to prove that ap- 
proximately half of the drinking 
drivers who come to the atten- 
tion of law enforcement agen- 
cies have a real drinking prob- 
lem and are either alcoholics or 
headed for alcoholism. 

“Surely this observation should 
have some impact on enforce- 
ment as well as _ educational 
measures?” 

Panelist Peter K. McWilliams, 
Q.C., suggested one effective 
measure for identifying the 
drinking driver might be to pro- 
vide police with roadside breath- 
test kits, as they do in England 
and British Columbia. He prais- 
ed the B.C. system, where driv- 
ers who don’t pass the roadside 
test are packed off to home 
with a 24-hour licence suspen- 
sion — but no charges. 

The problem of drug use in 
conjunction with driving is a 
relatively new one on the safety 
scene. Identifying this kind of 
driver appears to be even more 
difficult. The panel outlined 
great gaps in our knowledge 
about drugs in combination with 
driving. For some drugs, there 
are no methods of urine or 
blood analysis, and it isn't 
known what level may cause im- 
pairment of ability to drive. 


Dr. Mary E. Purdy 
Director, Hamiiton 
Alcoholism and Drug 
_ Addiction Research 
» Foundation 


R. A. Hadfield 
Superintendent of 
Motor Vehicles 
Department of the 
Attorney General 
Victoria, B.C. 


Dr. J. D. 
Director, Mental 
Health Clinic, North 
York General Hospital 
Chief Psychiatrist 
Donwood Foundation 


Armstrong 


Dr. M. W. Chalfant 
Traffic Safety 
Coordinator, 
Michigan Department 
of State, Lansing 


Another unknown that wor- 
ried the experts was the effect 
of alcohol in combination with 
other drugs. 

“Daily we come across more 
cases of persons who are on 
barbiturates and have consumed 
alcohol,” said panelist Raymond 
Hadfield. “Blackouts happen, 
collisions occur.” 

“And what about the problem 
of drugs available without pre- 
scription which can _ produce 
similar results?” 

Dr. Mary Purdy, director of 
the Hamilton branch of the Ad- 
diction Research Foundation, 
pointed out that doctors needed 
education in taking an adequate 
history of a patient’s involve- 
ment with alcohol and drugs. 

“The public also have been 
kept equally ignorant about the 
early warning signs of this syn- 
drome which really is shocking 
and lags years behind programs 
which have been somewhat ef- 
fective in the management of 
cardiovascular problems and 
cancer.” 

Alcohol in combination with 
drugs came up in another con- 
text during the discussion. Some 
popular cold remedies mention- 
ed contain as much as 25 per- 
cent alcohol. 

“One wonders,” remarked Dr. 
Coldwell dryly, “just what they 
are prescribed for.” Y 
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Traffic Safety 


ST. CATHARINES — City 
police and the St. Catharines 
division of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police worked together 


again this year to hold “open 
house” for the public at the 
annual police safety show. Al- 
most 3,000 people attended the 
four-and-a-half day show held 
in facilities provided by the Pro- 


A Prayer for 
Motorists 


This prayer was quoted 
by Reverend John A. Rob- 
ertson, minister of Bonar- 
Parkdale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, who pro=- 
nounced the blessing at the 
medical seminar luncheon 
on Saturday, May 2, Its 
source is the Marquess of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 


From domineering driving, 

From the vanity of power 
and the infection of 
speed, 

Good Lord deliver us. 

From carelessness and in- 
difference, 

From the demon of impa- 
tience and the tyranny of 
time, 

Good Lord deliver us. 

From ignorance and un- 
graciousness, 

From harsh judgment and 
the flood of invective, 

Good Lord deliver us. 

From inattention and mon- 
otony, 

From delusion of drink and 
the obscurity of fatigue, 

Good Lord deliver us. 

Grant us, good Lord, divine 
courtesy to all) 

Awake in us an abiding 
care 

For the slowness of age 
and the rashness of 
youth. 

Let our vehicles become in- 
struments of Thy  pur- 
pose, 

Bringing happiness to all 
who travel with us, 

And leaving no man weep- 

ing at our passing. o 


Roundup 


vincial Gas Company, to watch 
safety films, look at the displays 
or pick up safety pamphlets and 
materials distributed free by 


police. 
* * 


WINDSOR — City police are 
planning a new kind of counter- 
attack on hit-and-run drivers. 
They'll soon be attaching dated 
windshield stickers to cars in- 
volved in all collisions they in- 
vestigate, to indicate to body 
shops the police are aware the 
car was in a collision. Vehicle 
shops in turn will be required 
to report any cars in for repairs 
which do not carry a sticker. 


KITCHENER — This city in- 
tends to introduce crosswalks 
this year, and police and city 
officials want to make sure 
there won’t be any dangerous 
“learning period”. An all-media 
campaign is planned to educate 
the general public; and the dead- 
line for the installation of the 
crosswalks has been moved back 
to October 15 to give teachers 
enough time to train youngsters 
in the safe use of pedestrian 
crosswalks. 
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HEARST — Hearst police are 
trying a new approach to cut 
down on bicycle accidents. A 
youngster who rides his bicycle 
without regard for safety rules 
is now going to be penalized, 
just like an adult driver, with 
demerit points . . . and when 
he accumulates 12 demerit 
points, he loses the use of his 
bike for a week. e 


omotion of safer highway travel. Contents may be reprinted withow 
n to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report shou 
Room 352, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 18: 


An expanded program for training high school teachers a 
student driving instructors was recently announced by the Depart 
ment of Transport. Courses will be conducted by the Ontario 
Motor League. Discussing the new program are E. H. S. Piper? 
Q.C. {L), general counsel of the Insurance Bureau of Canada, 
which provides financial aid; Transport minister Irwin Haskett 
and C. H. Huffman, president of the Ontario Motor League. 
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“Driving a car with a broken 


muffler is a gas.” | 
) 


Coming events | 


June 29, 30, July 1 — 49th annua 
conference, American Associ 
tion of Motor Vehicle Admi 
istrators, Region 1, Inn on thi 
Park, Don Mills, Ont. 

September 21 — Canadian 
ciety of Safety Engineerin 
second annual conference 
Toronto. : 

August 17 - September 4 
Ontario Motor League teach 
er preparation courses il 
driver education — at Toron 
to, Hamilton, London, Wind 
sor, Ottawa, Sudbury ani 
Thunder Bay. | 
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It’s unlikely that you’ve ever 
seen a hovercraft on Ontario 
‘oadways. 

It will be even more unlikely 
n future. A new amendment 
yanning these air-cushioned ve- 
nicles from Ontario highways 
1as been passed by the provin- 
‘ial legislature. 

The futuristic- sounding 
imendment, introduced in the 
douse on June 19 by Transport 
ninister Irwin Haskett is actual- 
y based on sound manufactur- 
rs’ estimates that the number 
 air-cushioned vehicles will 
ncrease dramatically within a 
ery few years, “These vehicles 
vould create obvious hazards to 
raffic patterns and traffic safe- 
y if they were permitted on our 
lighways,” said Transport min- 
ster Irwin Haskett in introduc- 
ag the new amendment. “The 
lew section to the Highway 
Traffic Act is intended to avert 
his before it should occur.” 

_ Another amendment introduc- 
d at the same time provides 
or the adoption of new “Walk” 
nd “Don’t Walk” symbol signs 
or pedestrians (see illustration, 
'elow) which will replace the 
‘rinted directions on our cur- 


New Amendment Bans 
Hovercraft on Roads 


rent traffic signals. “These are 
further examples of the encour- 
agement we are giving to the 
use of symbols . . . with particu- 
lar reference to the multi-lingual 
factor,” said Mr. Haskett. 


Another new amendment 
prohibits the sale of new cars 
which .do not conform with 
federal safety standards. This 
broadens the scope of the new 
safety standards law, since the 
federal government’s constitu- 
tional jurisdiction in this area is 
limited to international and in- 
terprovincial commerce, 


One amendment proposed 
will have considerable signifi- 
cance for the trucking industry. 
It allows axle weight on com- 
mercial vehicles to be increased 
from the present 18,000 lbs. to 
20,000 Ibs. for 1971 registra- 
tions, “without unduly affecting 
the maintenance cost of high- 
ways or traffic safety require- 
ments.” 


Repeal of proof of financial 
responsibility in relation to driv- 
er licence suspension was an- 
other amendment introduced for 
the consideration of the legis- 
lature. MY 


Two-year-old Lisa Cosgriffe may not be 
able to read those “Walk — Don’t 
Walk” signals which make up one of 
the exhibits in the Department of 
Transport safety trailer, in Hamilton 
for Safety Week June 15-20... but 
she’ll be able to understand the new 
symbol signs which are now _ being 
adopted for use in Ontario. The “Don't 
Walk” symbol is a warning hand out- 
lined in orange. A white figure illumin- 
ated on a dark background gives the 
signal to walk. 


It may be 90 degrees in the shade, but Ontario legislators are 
planning ahead now for the winter snowmobile season. A new 
law makes it mandatory to report an incident such as the above, 


when personal injury is involved. 


Stricter Controls to Face 


Snowmobilers this Winter 


Ontario snowmobilers face 
stricter laws controlling the 
operation of their machines. 


New amendments to the Motor- 
ized Snow Vehicles Act, propos- 
ed by Transport minister Irwin 
Haskett in the House on June 
19, are aimed at assuring the 
vehicles will. be operated “with 
minimum hazard both to users 
and to the public.” 

One of the amendments is 
intended to broaden the scope 
of authority of municipalities, 
giving them the right to regu- 
late, govern or prohibit use of 
snowmobiles within their boun- 
daries, including parks and pri- 
vate property. Previously muni- 
cipalities were only empowered 
to pass by-laws prohibiting the 
driving of snowmobiles along or 
across any highway or part of a 
highway under their jurisdiction. 

Under one of the amend- 
ments, the owner of a snowmo- 
bile is to be held responsible for 
any infractions committed by 
persons using his machine. The 
owner responsibility is in addi- 
tion to that of the operator. The 
government’s intention in pro- 
posing this amendment, said Mr. 


Haskett, is to “ensure that own- 
ers of these vehicles will prevent 
their use by persons who are 
likely to operate them in a man- 
ner contrary to the provisions 
governing their use.” 

Where operation of snowmo- 
biles is permitted on provincial 
highways, the driver-must hold 
a regular operator’s or chauf- 
feur’s licence under the High- 
way Traffic Act to take his ma- 
chine on these roads, according 
to the provisions of another new 
amendment. 

Any collisions on or off the 
highway involving personal in- 
jury or damage exceeding $200 
to property other than that of 
the owner or driver have to be 
reported to police under another 
amendment. 

Outside the legislature, Mr. 
Haskett said other matters re- 
lated to the operation of snow- 
mobiles were also being dealt 
with “For example, the 
Attorney General is considering 
ways in which the Petty Tres- 
pass Act can be strengthened to 
resolve the problems of trespass 
and damage to private property 
by snow vehicle operators. © 
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Ever since the introduction of 
light-weight, inexpensive motor- 
cycles which have taken a sales 
lead over the classic 1200 c.c.’s 
with powerful engines and 
masses of chrome during the 
past years, motorcycling has 
taken a big leap in popularity. 


Applicants for motorcycle 
licences now range from house- 
wives on Hondas to middle-aged 
men on mini-bikes . . . though 
young people of both sexes still 
own the bulk of Ontario’s 
40,000 licensed motorcycles. 


The growth in the popularity 
of motorcycling has meant an 
increased need for instruction 
for the many novices trying 
their motorcycle driver licences 
each year. In 1969 the Depart- 
ment of Transport introduced 
a new motorcycle training pro- 
gram. This training package iS 
being used by many interested 
groups and organizations which 
hope to offer it to the public 
for the first time this year. 


But the forerunner in the area 
of motorcycle instruction still 
remains the Ottawa Safety 
Council, which started its train- 
ing program in the chilly month 
of January, 1967. 


Safety Council president Jim 
Bancroft, who recognized the 
need for such a course in Ot- 
tawa as early as 1965, put its 
organization into the capable 
hands of Stu Munro, a former 
motorcycle racer and instructor 
with the Auto Cycle Union of 
England. The program was set 
up along the lines of that con- 
ducted by the Auto Cycle 
Union, and incorporated im- 
provements suggested by Col. 
Knowlton of the Royal Cana- 
dian Corps of Signals and the 
Ottawa R.C.M.P. 


The first course was conduct- 
ed in an Esso garage and at- 
tracted 25 applicants. Now in- 
structors reluctantly have to turn 
away as many as 50 candidates 
at each enrolment due to limited 
machines and facilities for train- 
ing. During their 31% years of 


| Coming events | 


August 17 - Sept. 4 — Ontario 
Motor League teacher prepar- 
ation courses in driver edu- 
cation — at Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London, Ottawa, and 
Thunder Bay. 
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Ottawa Motorcycle Course, 
A 600 - Graduate Success 


continuous operation, the Otta- 
wa motorcycle course has train- 
ed over 600 students. 

These graduates have a defin- 
ite advantage over home-trained 
motorcyclists when it comes to 
getting a licence. Driver exam- 
iners at the Ottawa driver exam- 
ination centre say there’s no 
comparison between the two... 
cycle course graduates are bet- 
ter-trained, more confident and 
capable on their machines, and 
know the answers to all the 
questions. 

Stu Munro is assisted in his 
training of the 50 or so students 
enrolled in each course by 12, 
hard-working volunteer instruc- 
tors. These include high school 
teachers, university post-grads, 
an NRC scientist, a physicist, 
designer . . . several of his in- 
structors were recruited right 
from the graduating class, such 
as Mrs. Betty Webster, the 
mother of two small boys, who 
took the course originally be- 
cause she was “petrified” of 
motorcycles. All of them have 
the twin common interests of 
enjoying motorcycling and lik- 
ing kids. 

The courses are now conduct- 
ed at Ottawa city hall from 7:00 
to 10:00 every Wednesday eve- 
ning during the summer; and 
from 9:00 to 12:00 noon on 
Sundays during the winter. Each 
course lasts eight weeks, with a 
final test and a gala graduation 
for those who pass. The “‘class- 
room” is the city hall garage 


Jim Bancroft (R), president of the Ottawa Safety Council, with 
two motorcycle course instructors: chief instructor Stu Munro and, 
riding pillion, Mrs. Betty Webster, an Ottawa housewife and 
mother of two. 


Students cluster around motorcycle course instructor Tom Cassidy | 
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“We want to teach them sur- 


as he takes them through a routine vehicle check. { 
{ 
{ 
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and parking lot. Subjects taught 
inside and outside of the class- 
room take in just about every 
aspect of motorcycling . . . right 
up to a little basic psychology 
on how you can get your parents 
to buy you a bike. 


The course overall consists of 
60 percent practical knowledge, 
30 percent traffic law and ten 
percent mechanical knowledge. 
“Most lessons are run as com- 
petitions or games,” says Stu 
Munro. “We find this is the best 
way of keeping their interest.” 
The fee for the complete course 
is kept at a minimum — only 


$5. 


vival,” says Stu. So when the 
Ottawa River freezes over, the 
whole class goes out on the ice 
to learn first-hand the tech- 
niques of anticipating and con- 
trolling skids. During the sum- 
mer, oil or sand is used to du- 
plicate ice conditions. Instruc- 
tors want their students to be 
prepared for every eventuality, 
from a surprise pot-hole to driv 
ing in bad weather conditions. 


Over the past couple of years, 
the Ottawa Safety Council mo- 
torcycle course has had orm 
interesting graduates — husband 
and wife teams, a grandmother 
and a grandfather, and once a 
whole family — mother, father 
and four children, who intend- 
ed to buy three high-powered 
bikes for long-distance touring. 


Most of their graduates, how: 
ever, are teen-agers of both 
sexes. When you ask them how 
they heard about the course, the 
response is usually, “A friend 
told me.” While little publici 
is given the course, news of it 
spreads by word-of-mouth and 
the high school grapevine. For 
one course enrolment 125 people 
turned up to put in their appli 
cations. 


Since the courses are limite¢ 
to about 50 students, many ol 
these had to be turned away. 
“They won’t wait — they still 
go away and learn on_ theif 
own,” says Ottawa Safety Coun- 
cil president Jim Bancroft. 

“But where, and how, is what 
concern us.” ‘ 


\ 
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That brownish- grey crud 
hanging in the air around most 
of Ontario’s major cities can’t 
be entirely credited to generat- 
ing plants of local industry. 

Motor vehicles are a major 
source of city pollution. 

During the day, your car will 
toss out a couple of pounds of 
hydrocarbons and carbon mon- 
oxide in the form of noxious 
fumes and gases . . . adding its 
little contribution to the big sum 
total that goes to make up air 
pollution. 

But motorists too can do their 
bit to combat air pollution. And, 
in doing it, they can knock a 
few dollars off their weekly gas 
bill beside. 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


Islands General Radio 
Service Club, a citizen’s band 
group operating out of Gana- 
hoque, is conducting an all-out 
drive for highway safety this 
summer, One incentive program 
they've adopted is a monthly 
afety award for motorists in 
Kingston and surrounding areas. 
The first award winner, Mrs. 
Shirley Neagle of Kingston who 
drives a school bus for handi- 
capped children, is presented 
with her award on May 26 by 
Robert Claw of Thousand _ Is- 
lands G.R.S. 
* * * 
BARRIE — It’s graduation time 
... and in Barrie on June 16, 
the Police Department held a 
Special ceremony saying good- 
bye to this city’s safety patrol- 
fers, who are graduating from 
grade eight. Constable Robert 
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You use up a lot of gas in 
the stop-and-start of city driy- 
ing. Rapid acceleration wastes 
gas. When you really step on 
it, up to one-third of the gas 
you inject into the engine won’t 
be burned, and it comes out 
your exhaust in the form of 
fumes. Result: pollution. Rapid 
de-celeration also wastes gas. 

The tuning of your car can 
greatly affect the amount of ex- 
haust it produces, If your car- 
buretor isn’t properly adjusted, 
your rings or cylinders not in 
good condition, the timing of 
your engine off, your car will 
be burning more gas and pro- 
ducing more exhaust than it 
should. The type of oil used in 


Thompson (above, L), and Bill 
Le Sauvage, of the Ontario 


Motor League, pose with three 
of the 175 patrollers who receiv- 
ed certificates of merit and lapel 
On the same night, an 
also 


pins. 
induction ceremony was 
held for 525 new patrollers. 


A new president for the Canada 
Safety Council . . . James C. 
Thackray, vice-president of Bell 
Canada Limited for the Toronto 
area, was elected to his new 
office on May 25. 


your car is another factor. If 
you're using the wrong type of 
oil for your engine, your car 
won't be able to make efficient 
use of fuel. 


During the colder months, 
many motorists leave their car 
engines idling to “warm up”. 
This isn’t necessary, Simply start 
your car up and drive it slowly 
until the engine runs more 
smoothly. Don’t leave your car 
running unattended. Your car 
will waste more gas in the inter- 
val you are gone than it will in 
starting up again. 


Later model cars, from 1969 
on, are equipped with an ex- 
haust emission control device. 


Yet they still emit .06 pounds 
of hydrocarbons and .75 pounds 
of carbon monoxide per gallon 
of gas burned. Cars made be- 
fore this date give out an aver- 
age of .2 pounds of hydrocar- 
bons and 2.3 pounds of carbon 
monoxide with each gallon of 
gas burned. Emission control 
devices which can be fitted on 
older model cars are not yet 
available. 

But in the meantime, the way 
you drive your car can greatly 
affect the amount it contributes 
to pollution. Slow acceleration, 
slow deceleration, good car tun- 
ing and gas conservation prac- 
tices make sense, both in terms 
of ecology .. . and economy. ® 


Department of Transport 


Opens New Ottawa Office 


On June 5, A. B. R. Lawrence, Minister of Financial and Commer- 
cial Affairs, J. R. Simonett, Minister of Public Works, Irwin 
Haskett, Minister of Transport, Deputy Minister of Public Works 
T. R. Hilliard, D. M. Coolican, Chairman, Regional Council, 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton, and Controller Claude 
Bennett of the Ottawa City Council, officiated at opening cere- 
monies for the new Department of Transport centre in Ottawa. 


A new Department of Trans- 
port building offering a full 
range of services to Ottawa area 
residents was opened on June 5. 

Located at 1570 Walkley 
Road in Ottawa, the new re- 
gional centre was specially plan- 
ned and designed to meet the 
needs of motorists and will serve 
as a model for future regional 
installations. 

Transport Minister Irwin Has- 
kett was presented with the of- 
ficial “key” to the new building 
by John Simonett, Minister of 
Public Works, and cut the cere- 


monial ribbon to declare the 
offices formally open to the 
public. 


The Department of Transport 
centre will provide services for 
motor vehicle inspection, driver 
review, issuing oOver-size/over- 
weight permits and distributing 
licence plates as well. It is 
equipped with an off-street driv- 
ing range for examining driver's 
licence applicants. 

The new offices have parking 
accommodation for 130° cars. 
Telephone inquiries can be nisde 
at 731-1760. 
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“Water, sand and sun” are three elements of a great sum- 
mer vacation. For the thousands of boaters and swimmers 
who will take to the waterways of Ontario this summer, we’d 
like to add just one more — safety. Right now is a good time 
to think about the importance of taking special care whenever 
you’re near water. To help you plan a safe, and happy summer 
in the sun, Ontario Traffic Safety presents a compact list of 


safety tips... 


Further comprehensive material on summer 


safety and boating can be obtained free of charge by writing 
the Canadian Red Cross Society, 460 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


INFLATABLE TOYS can _ be 
dangerous. A better water-toy 
for a young child is a “kick- 
board” made out of compressed 
styrofoam. It'll help develop his 
swimming abilities, and he won’t 
totally rely on it for floatation. 
Also, unlike inflatable toys, it 
can’t spring a leak, nor will an 
off-shore breeze blow it out into 
deeper water with your child on 
board. 


YOUR BOAT has a small metal 
plate attached to it giving the 
maximum number of passengers 
you can carry. Its directions 
should be followed to the letter 

. or else even in the slightest 
chop you run the risk of swamp- 
ing. Every boat should be equip- 
ped with two oars or paddles, a 
bailing bucket or. manual pump 
and a small fire extinguisher. 


Other water-wise safety equip- 
ment you might consider pur- 
chasing: red distress flares, tool 
kit, first aid kit, an anchor on a 
50 ft. line and spare gas in a 
well-sealed container. 


LIFEGUARDS may be trained 
professionals, but they're not 
babysitters. Even in supervised 
swimming areas, parents should 
keep a close watch on young 
children, especially toddlers. 
Your nine- or ten-year-old might 
know how to swim, but chances 
are he doesn’t know the limits 
of his abilities. Take a tip from 
the scout camps and insist your 
youngster swim on the “buddy” 
system, never alone. 


TEACH YOUR CHILD ‘how to 
float before you teach him how 
to swim. This may sound like an 
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START THEM YOUNG — even tiny toddlers can be taught the 
first principles of swimming and floating. At this age, it’s a good 
precaution to have them wear a life-jacket whenever they’re 
near the water. 


obvious rule. But many young 
children, finding themselves in 
depths over their heads, become 
exhausted from attempts to swim 


to shore before help can reach ~ 


them. Floating is far better than 
“panic swimming” and conserves 
valuable strength. 


ITS THE LAW ... there must 
be a life-jacket for each person 
in a boat. Life-jackets quickly 
lose their buoyant qualities when 
you sit on them. To test whether 
your life-jackets have deteriorat- 
ed in quality since you bought 
them, don’t just toss them in the 
water to see if they float. Put on 
the life-jacket ... . it should keep 
your head well out of the water. 
The “keyhole” design life-jacket 
may be less easy to wear than 
the vest type, but has a greater 
ability to keep the wearer face 
up, on his back in the water. 
It’s especially recommended for 
children. 


IN A DEEP-WATER vacation 
area, life-saving equipment for 
your dock is a must. A light- 
weight wooden pole can be at- 
tached to the side of the dock 
or mounted upright on a board 
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end, coiled and ready for use, 
should also be standard equip- 
ment. Teach your older children 
how to throw it. Here’s the 
throwing technique — split the 
coils, holding half in one hand 
and half in the other. Drop your 
free end of the rope to the dock, 
and step on it. Throw the buoy, 
letting the remainder of the rope 
peel from your hand. 


WATCH FOR marker buoys 
when you're out boating. Some 
may indicate fishermen’s lines, 
others clearly indicate water 
hazards, Show courtesy to water- 
skiers by giving them a wide 
berth, and stay well out of range 
of swimmers and small craft 
such as canoes or sailboats. A 
warning signal seen more and 
more frequently these days is 
the official underwater divers’ 
flag, a diagonal white stripe on 
a red background . . . the mes- 
sage is, “please keep away.” 


WATERSKIING is no sport for 
non-swimmers, even life-jacket- 
ed. Water skiing at night is not 
only dangerous, it’s an offence 
against the law . . . as is operat 
ing a boat towing a skier with- 


HORSEPLAY in the water and lack of knowledge about their 
swimming abilities are two main factors in the high drowning 
rate of boys around this age. Make a good rule: no fooling 
around near the water, anytime. 
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out one observer aboard. “Stunt 
skiing’ without proper instruc: 
tion and training, causes the 
majority of accidents. e 


projecting vertically from the 
dock. About 50 ft. of 5/16 
manilla or sisal rope with a ring 
buoy or float attached to the 
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W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. : 
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Walking, Hiking 


abeth Way 
from Toronto western city 
limits to Lake’ Averue in 
Hamilton, and from Martin- 
dale Road in St. Catharines to 
Highway 405 

Highway 27 in the Toronto 
area from Evans Avenue to 
Dixon Road 

Highway 400 from Jane 
Street in Toronto to approx- 
imately two miles north of 
| Highway 27 at Barrie 
Highway 401 (Macdonald- 
Cartier Freeway) from High- 
way 35 and 115 at Newcastle 
to Highway 10 

the Airport Expressway, 
Toronto from Highway 401 
— to Dixon Road 

the Ottawa Queensway from 
Richmond Road to Montreal 
Road 

Highway 402 at Sarnia from 
Highway 7 to Mara Street, 
- Point Edward 

the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Expressway and Highways 
403, 405 and 406. 


On highways where pedes- 
jians are allowed, they must 
alk on the left side if there are 
9 sidewalks, facing oncoming 
affic. In Ontario, it is illegal for 
pedestrian to solicit a ride 
om passing cars while standing 
the roadway. e 
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U. S. Federal Safety Agency Plans 
-Crash-Proof Cars for the Future 


That “crash-proof car,’ the 
dream of traffic safety crusaders 
the world over, is fast on its way 
to becoming a reality. 

It will likely have an _air- 
cushion restraint system to 
protect passengers from impact 

. radar brakes... periscoping 
rear-view mirror... new lighting 
and bumper systems and many 
other safety features to mini 
mize the possibility of injury to 
passengers and damage to 
vehicles. 

Some of these new develop- 
ments in car safety design are 
already in the testing stage, 
according to Douglas Toms, 
director of the U.S. National 
Highway Safety Bureau, a 
newly-empowered department 
of the American Federal Govern- 
ment. He and many _ other 
government officials were in 
Toronto for the 49th annual 
conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, Region I, held 
from June 28 to July 2 — an 
influential meeting of motor 
vehicle department representa- 
tives from six provinces and 12 
north-eastern states. 

More than 380 delegates, 
including motor vehicle 
designers and administrators, 
police officials, truck manu- 
facturers and company Operators 
plus other interested individuals 
attended the five-day conference. 


There was a strong interest in 
safety standards currently being 
enacted or considered by the 
U.S. federal government. Spurred 
on by figures which show that 
an average of 140 Americans die 
each day in automobile crashes, 
the Federal government recently 
granted the National Highway 
Safety. Bureau the legislative 
power necessary to force auto- 
mobile makers to conform with 
strict safety standards. 


Off the drawing board and 
into the planning stages now are 
air cushion restraints for car 
occupants, which may be avail- 
able as early as 1973. A new 
radar device now being tested 


Douglas Toms, (L) director of the U.S. National Highway Safety 


Bureau, 


spoke in Toronto recently at a meeting of the American 


Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Region |. With him is 
Walter Q. Macnee (R), deputy minister of Transport for Ontario and 


past president of the A.A.M.V.A. 


automatically activates the car’s 
brakes when it approaches too 
rapidly to the vehicle in front of 
it. A “periscope” viewer would 
give the driver of a car a com- 
plete field of rear-view vision. 


The National Highway Safety 
Bureau is also looking into car 
bumpers which would extend 
out further from the front of the 
car automatically with increased 
highway speeds to protect oc- 
cupants in the event of a col- 
lision. Heavy-duty shock absorb- 
ers, four-wheel disc brakes, 
improved rear and side windows 
and stronger car frames will all 
be introduced within the next 
few years, according to Mr. 
Toms. 


Many other topics of com- 
mon interest to motor vehicle 
administrators were covered ina 
series of business sessions and 


committee meetings — driver 
training, recreational vehicles 
such as snowmobiles, motor 


vehicle inspection, trucking. 


-Region | 


A further report on the 49th 
annual meeting of the 
A.A.M.V.A. 


is given on page 5S. 


/RANSPORY 


On pages 3 and 4 of this 
issue, Ontario Traffic Safety 
features a chart illustrating 
the new organization of the 
Ontario Department of 
Transport. 

The Department was 
recently restructured into 
two divisions: the Registrar’s 
Division, headed up _ by 
Robert H. Humphries, 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 
and the Transportation 
Division. David M. Duncan, 
Q.C., formerly the legal 
director of the Department 
of Transport, is acting 
executive director of the 
Transportation Division. 
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Belts Save Lives in Crashes 
Up to 60 mph, Study Shows 


Some years ago, A.B. Volvo, a 
car-manufacturing company in 
Sweden, did a study of accident 
cases to find out how effective 
seatbelts were in preventing traf- 
fic deaths and injuries. During a 
one-year period, March 28 1965 
to March 28, 1966, they col- 
lected data on more than 28,000 
collisions involving 35,551 front- 
seat occupants, both belted and 
unbelted. 

At collision speeds of up to 
60 mph, belted motorists came 
out alive. 


Unbelted motorists started 


receiving fatal injuries at speeds 
as low as 12 mph. 
Injuries also were substantial- 


An experienced driver 
whose __ safe-driving record 
stretches over 16 years, Mrs. 
Audrey Hamill of Toronto 
still admits to being ‘“‘a bit 
cautious’. 


So when she set out on a 
holiday jaunt to Gravenhurst 
on June 27, she advised her 
passengers — sister Barbara 
Tomlinson of Montreal and 
her son David 14, and her 
own daughter Barbara, 14 — 
to do up their seatbelts for 
the journey. 


It was a precaution that 
saved their lives. 


Driving north on the 400 
highway, Mrs. Hamill’s car 
went out of control at 60 
miles an hour, crossed the 
other lane of the highway and 
rolled over several times 
before coming to a halt on 
the west shoulder. Mrs. 
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Audrey Hamill and daughter 


ly reduced by the use of seat- 
belts...especially injuries to 
the head and upper torso, which 
were 60-85 percent lower as 
compared to those sustained by 
unbelted drivers and front-seat 
passengers. 

While more than 98 percent 
of the cars involved in the survey 
were equipped with safety belts 
in the front seats, the analysis 
revealed that they were used on 
an average by only about 25 
percent of drivers and 30 per- 
cent of front-seat passengers. 
This percentage of seatbelt use 
was found to increase greatly at 
speeds over 30 mph. The majori- 
ty of accidents reported, how- 


iam 


Barbara 


Hamill sustained head lacera- 
tions. All others in the car 
were shaken up but unhurt. 


“T was driving behind a 
very slow car,’ says Mrs. 
Hamill. “When I turned out 
to pass, my wheel caught a 
ridge or depression of the 
median strip and the car 
ricochetted over the south- 
bound lane.” 


‘I’m just thankful to be 
alive.” 


The Ontario Provincial 
Police who investigated the 
accident credit the seatbelts 
with saving Mrs. Hamill’s life 
and the lives of her pas- 
sengers. “My husband later 
told me that if I had been 
wearing a shoulder belt, I 
wouldn’t have received my 
head injuries,’ says Mrs. 
Hamill. 

“I’m going to be wearing 
both of them from now on.” 


If you’re intending 
Department of Transport‘ 
advantage this:summer, and 


fastening a seatbelt as one of the mos 


safety you'll ever make. 


ever, occurred at speeds of 15 to 
30 mph. 

The survey produced con- 
crete evidence to show you are 
far safer staying inside your car 
in the event of a collision. Un- 
belted motorists were thrown 
from their cars in 159 of the 
reported cases. 

Of these, ten were killed and 
59 sustained serious injury. The 
risk of fatal injury was multi- 
plied more than 10 times for 
those who were ejected out of 
their automobiles as compared 
to those who stayed inside their 
cars in a collision. 

The type of belt used in the 
cars involved in the analysis, all 
Volvo models, was the 3-point 


Doctors to Wage Campaig 
For Greater Seatbelt Use 


RX for Safety: Wear a seatbelt 
at all times when driving a car. 

Don’t be surprised if your 
family doctor gives you this 
safety prescription along with 
his regular medical advice next 
time you pay him a visit. 


Last June 15-18, 1400 
doctors from across Canada 
congregated in Winnipeg for the 
annual meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association. One of the 
items on their agenda dealt with 
seatbelts and their use both by 
the public and members of the 
profession. 

In recognition of the great 
safety value of seatbelts, the 
doctors passed a motion request- 
ing legislation which would 
require seatbelt use, by law, in 
all vehicles on the road. They 
approved a motion calling for a 
broad educational program on 
seatbelt use for members of the 
profession and their families. 
And they pointed out to those 
attending the conference that 
not wearing your seatbelt can be 


Coming events 


September: 21 — Canadian 
Society of Safety Engineer- 
ing, second annual confer- 
ence, Constellation Hotel, 
Toronto. 


billion miles on Ontario roadways 
e’s three million motorists was the 
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lap and diagonal harness. The 

engineers who conducted the 

study of these 28,000 accident 
cases concluded that this type of © 
belt: 

* substantially reduces the 
frequency of injury of all 
kinds and the frequency of 
certain injuries — _ for 
example, to the head and the 
upper torso — very substan- 
tially. 

* does not cause any serious © 
injury to the wearer, but in 
some severe accident cases — 
slight injuries such as cracks 
in single ribs and bruises were 
sustained. 

* offers effective protection 
against the danger of ejection. 


costly in terms of money as well 
as health...as illustrated by 
recent court decisions which 
reduced the settlements made to 
persons injured in car collisions 
because they were not wearing 
seatbelts. These legal precedents, 
say the doctors, are a warning to 
motorists that they have a legal 
and financial responsibility, as 
well as a moral responsibility, to 
take safety precautions both as 
passengers and drivers in cars. 

_ The C.M.A. is also suggesting 
that along with medical advice, 
doctors dispense a little free 
safety advice by telling patients 
to buckle up...and _ stay 
healthy. 


“Seatbelts keep you 
getting a pane in the head.” 


Ontario Department of Transport 
Organization Chart 


Hon. Irwin Haskett 
Minister of Transport 


E. J. Shoniker 
Chairman 
Ontario Highway Transport Board 


W. Q. Macnee 
Deputy Minister of Transport 


R. H. Humphries 
Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles 


D.M. Duncan 
Executive Director 
Transportation Division 


A. M. Gartshore 
Deputy Registrar 
of Mator Vehicles 
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AAMVA Conference Probes’ ¥ 


Drinking Driver Problem 


How can we identify drivers’ 
licence applicants whose atti- 
tudes may cause them to be bad 
drivers? What can be done 
about the problem of the drink- 
ing driver? What are other 
jurisdictions doing in the way of 
legislation to control recrea- 


tional vehicles — snowmobiles, 
hovercraft, trail bikes? 

Trading notes and ideas on 
these and other topics which 
confront administrators of trans- 
portation in the 


1970’s were 


H, Leslie Rowntree, chairman, board 
of trustees, Ontario Science Centre, 
invites delegates to visit the centre. 


more than 380 delegates attend- 
ing the 49th annual conference 
of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
Region 1, in Toronto June 28 to 
July 2. Member provinces and 
states represented were New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massashusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. This wide- 
spread organization has as its 
purpose the promotion of 
uniform Jaws and regulations 
concerning drivers and vehicles, 
plus the advancement of greater 
highway safety for all 

Bad drivers — drivers who 
operate their vehicles with 
expired licences, who drink or 
have psychological problems 
that handicap them for driving, 
pose a difficult contro] problem 
to motor vehicle administrators 
The drinking driver in particular, 
according to Douglas Toms, 
director of the U.S. National 


Left — At the “Safety Smorgas- 
bord”: Mrs. Isabel Burgess, a member 
of the National Transportation 
Safety Board, Department of Trans- 
Portation, Washington, D.C 


Bottom left — Russ E. MacCleery, 
administrative vice-president, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturing Association, 
Detroit Michigan, speaks to delegates 


Below — Executive director of the 
A.A\M.V.A,, Louis P. Spitz, (L) ond 
Will Bachofner, National President of 
the A.A.M.V.A., speak with Hon. 
Ross Macdonald, Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario, who welcomed 
delegates at the 49th annual meeting 
of Region | 


An important task for delegates at the conference was the election of new 


officers 


Harry H. D. Cochrane (R), deputy minister of the Department of 


Provincial Secretary, New Brunswick, was elected secretary treasurer. Next to 
him is Brigadier General R. E. McLaughlin, registrar of Motor Vehicles for 
Massachusetts, the new president and retiring president W. Q; Macnee, deputy 
minister of Transport for Ontario. Vice-president is R.H. Rhodes, Commis- 


sioner of Safety for New Hampshire 


Highway Safety Bureau and 
Philip Farmer, executive director 
of the Canada Safety Council, 
is estimated to account for 50 
percent of all fatal traffic colli- 
sions in the U.S. and Canada. 


Mr. Toms said the National 
Safety Bureau is plan- 
ning program which would 
include special identification of 
chronic drunk drivers, drinking 
driver clinics, and possibly a 
special law branch which would 
deal with repeaters in order to 
get them to stop drinking and 
driving. Other suggestions on 
coping with this problem driver 
Were weekend jail terms, social 
and psychiatric care and a court 
system which would handle only 
alcoholic drivers. 


In many cases, the motor 
vehicle administrators con- 
cluded, many persons whose 


licences have been suspended 
still continue to drive. This 49th 
meeting of the A:A.M.V.A. — 
Region I passed a resolution 


Dr. William Keller, 
Psychiatry, the University of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine, drew laugh- 
ter and applause with an informal 
dinner speech on Monday night. 


professor of 


which would provide for wide- 
spread contro] of drivers and 
vehicles. In the not-too-distant 
future, according to the resolu- 
tion, member states and proy- 
inces may be linked by a com- 
puter-communications network 
which would allow an exchange 
of information on all registered 
drivers and vehicles. 

An important task for 
A.A.M.V.A. members at the 
conference was the election of 
new officers to the 1970-71 
executive (see picture above, 
topright). Other officers elected 


to the A-A.M.V.A. Region I 
executive included Ejner J. 
Johnson, acting commissioner, 


State of Maryland Department 
of Motor Vehicles, who was 
appointed to the executive 
board of — Region I; and Robert 
Humphries, registrar of motor 
vehicles, Ontario Department of 
Transport, who was appointed 
to the A.A.M.V.A. National 
Executive Committee. e 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


ELGIN — Wheeling through a 
serpentine course is. Gene Patter- 
son, one of 15 school bus drivers 
who tested their skills at the 


Midsummer 
Madness 


Jaywalking reaches epidemic 
proportions during the summer 
months and this young man, like 
thousands of others, thinks it’s 
easier to dart through 
fast-moving traffic than to walk 
to the nearest stop-light, not half 
a block away. It may be easier, 
but it’s certainly more danger- 
ous, as recent Department of 
Transport figures show. As of 
May of this year, pedestrian 
fatalities had jumped 11.5 
percent over the first five 
months of 1969. Take that extra 
few minutes to cross at the 
corner ... and be safe 


ontario traffic safety . 


Leeds County Bus Roadeo June 
24. Held at the Rideau District 
High School grounds under the 
direction of Constable Gordon 
Quinn of the Brockville O.P.P., 
the competition was divided into 


two classes, one for men and one 
for women. Winner in the 
women’s division was Royetta 
Churchill of Athens; leading 
male contestant was RonTinkness 
of Elgin 


PETERBOROUGH — This city's enviable record for traffic safety in 
1969 won it a first-place ranking for cities over 40,000 population 
from the Canada Safety Council recently. Presenting the citation 
award to Chief Constable W. J. Shrubb (L) at an Ontario Safety 


League luncheon, June 


16, is Transport Minister Irwin Haskett 


Mayor of Peterborough J. D. Csumrick (R) holds the award won by 
Peterborough for completing Safe Driving Week (Dec. 1-7) without a 
traffic fatality. 


it 


The pedestrian approaches 
the pedestrian crossover, sticks 
out his finger and boldly steps 
into the street without a mo- 
ment’s warning for the car not 
25 feet away from him. The 
driver of the car manages to 
stop, but the driver behind him 
is not so lucky. Crunch! 

Though pedestrian crossovers 
have been in use in many On- 
tario cities for several years 
now, there are people who still 


WANTED: 


A hero. A truck driver you 
know or have heard of who has 
performed an act of heroism 
beyond the call of duty. This 
individual is eligible to receive 


Dunlop of Canada’s National 
Truck Hero Award for 
1970... a commemorative 


trophy, a Rolex watch, a VIP 
holiday weekend for two in 
Toronto and a cash award of 
$500. 

In addition, you'll receive a 
$100 award for the information 
leading to his discovery. 

The act of heroism should 
have taken place during the year 
ending September 30, 1970: All 
entries must be in letter form 
and state the name of the hero, 
the act of heroism and support- 
ing evidence, such as press clip- 
pings, witness’s statement or 
other documentation. 

If you know of someone you 
feel deserves the Dunlop award, 
write to: Dunlop National Truck 
Hero Award Committee, c/o 
Canadian Safety Council, 30 The 
Driveway, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


‘“‘Crossover_Courtesy”’ 
Speeds up Traffic 


don’t know the rules for their 
use .-sumple rules, based on 
common Sense and courtesy. 
The result is traffic tie-ups and, 
sometimes, collisions. 

The pedestrian has the right 
of way on a crossover — but 
under the Highway Traffic Act, 
he has to give approaching 
motorists ample warning of his 
intention to cross, 

Drivers are only obliged to 
yield the right of way to pedes- 
trians in the crossover on their 
side of the roadway, or ap- 
proaching their side of the road- 
way. Some drivers mistakenly 
wail until the pedestrian has 
crossed in front of them, crossed 
over the other side of the road- 
way, and reached the sidewalk 
before starting up. This causes 
unnecessary delay in the move- 
ment of traffic 

Under the Highway Traffic 
Act, drivers cannot pass within 


100 feet of a crossover . . . even 
if there is no pedestrian in the 
crossover at the time. 

These are the rules regarding 
the use of crossovers — bul 
there are still a few fine points 
on courtesy drivers and pedes- 
trians should remember. 

Pedestrians who want to use 
a crossover should not use their 
right-of-way privileges like 2 
bat: If traffic has already been 
held up at the pedestrian cross: 
over for some time, wait and 
let cars go by before stopping 
traffic again. Don’t stop at ® 
pedestrian crossover unless you 
intend to cross. 

Drivers who slow 
and then creep slowly 
the crossover while a pedestrian 
is inside it will only make him 
nervous and hesitant to pro 
ceed. Come to a full stop, show- 
ing your intention to yield right 
of way 


their cars | 
toward 
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Driver Training 
Accelerates 
In Ontario 


In Ontario, one of the 
fastest-growing subjects on the 
high school agenda is driver 
education. 

In the school year 1967-68, 
303 high schools offered driver 
education to their students. In 
1969-70, this number had 
‘jumped to 465 — an increase of 
about 53 percent. 


In 1969 there were 571 high 
schools in Ontario. 


The number of students 
graduating from driver education 
courses has grown greatly. In 
1968, 15,153 successfully com- 
pleted a driver education course. 
In 1970, 23,699 passed. 

Do high schoo] students think 
a driver education course is 
beneficial? According to one 
survey just recently completed, 
the answer is an overwhelming 
byes . 

Last year the All Canada 
Youth Council, a group of 
young people sponsored by the 
Insurance Bureau of Canada and 
concerned with traffic safety for 
their age group, conducted a 


survey of 1606 students who 
had taken driver education 
courses. Of these, only 65 


thought driver education was of 
no value. The remainder, 1,541 
felt it had offered them a useful 
learning experience. C) 
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Drivers who don’t get out of 
the way for emergency vehicles 
pose a real problem in Ontario, 
especially in some of our bigger 
cities. 

Under the Highway Traffic 
Act, drivers must pull off to the 
right-hand side of the roadway 
for an ambulance or a fire truck 
when it is sounding a bell or a 
siren or is flashing a red light. 
Failure to do so carries the 
penalty of a fine ranging from 
$20 to $100. 

In rush hour or congested 
traffic situations, police suggest 
that motorists turn off onto side 
streets or driveways to “‘make 
room” if curb lanes are full. For 
a sick or injured person on his 
way to the hospital, those few 
seconds gained in traffic can 
often spell the difference 
between life or death. 


Traffic Deaths, Injuries 
Take Sharp Drop in 1970 


Deaths and injuries due to 
traffic collisions took a sharp 
drop in Ontario during the first 
six months of this year. 


According to Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport figures, there 
was a 14.7 percent reduction in 
the number of deaths and a 5.1 
percent reduction in the number 
of injuries, compared with the 
same six months of 1969. Fatal 
collisions dropped 13.4 percent 
and non-fatal collisions 3.7 
percent. 


“An intensive analysis is now 
underway to pinpoint the rea- 
sons for this welcome decrease,” 
Hon. Irwin Haskett, Transport 
Minister said. 


He pointed out that the 
steady decline in fatal and non- 
fatal collisions followed the 


introduction of the .08 percent 
blood alcohol content legislation 
last December. It is now a 
criminal offence to be in care or 
control of a motor vehicle if 
more than .08 percent alcohol is 
present in the blood. 


The Department is also 
investigating the possibility that 
increased seat belt use might be 
a factor in the reduction of 
deaths and injuries. During the 
past year, the Department has 
sponsored seat belt programs in 


many localities and has 
emphasized the value of seat belt 
use through meetings and 


through the news media. 


Here is a breakdown of the 
statistics for the first six months 
of 1970, with corresponding 
figures for the previous year. 


a es 


1969 

Deaths 742 

Injuries 34,341 
Collisions resulting in 

death or injury 23,811 


The number of drivers fatally 
17.7. percent over the’ first six 


1970 Percent Change 
633 — 147 
32,590 — 5.1 
22,870 = 4.0 


injured in collisions decreased by 
months of last year. Passenger 


fatalities were down by 23.2 percent. Pedestrian fatalities, however, 
were up, with 157 persons killed in the first six months of 1970 as 
compared to 146 in 1969 — an increase of 7.5 percent. e 


Those familiar yellow school 
uses will soon be plying the 
ighways of Ontario again, trans- 
orting more than 400,000 
jntario school children back 
nd forth to school each day. 

You can help them and their 
recious passengers get home 


safely. 

Remember that when you are 
overtaking or meeting a stopped 
school bus, with red signal lights 
flashing, the law requires you to 
stop if you are on a highway 
where speed limits exceed 35 
mph. — unless you are on the 


other side of a highway divided 
by a median strip. 

A “median strip” is that part 
of the highway constructed so as 
to separate traffic travelling in 
one direction from traffic travel- 
ling in the other direction by a 
strip of pavement more than 10 


feet in width, a physical barrier 
or an unpaved strip of ground. 

Stop well behind or in front 
of the school bus and come to a 
complete stop. Don’t start up 
again until the bus starts moving 
again or the signal Jights are no 
longer operating. @ 
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Getting Along With TRUCKS 


by Pat Michener 


Truck driver Curt McCulloch 
is a big man who looks even 
bigger when he’s sitting in the cab 
of his thundering tractor-trailer. 

Perched nine feet above the 
roadway, he overlooks the 
traffic with the practiced eye of 
an experienced professional 
who’s driven over 20 years and 
averages 2,000 miles per week, 
year in and out. 

Like the many thousands of 
professional drivers in Ontario 
who are engaged in hauling 
everything from the milk on 
your breakfast table to the car 
you go to the movies in, Curt 
realizes that the average motorist 
is awed, if not actually 
frightened, by his mammoth 
tractor-trailer combination. 


“Maybe we scare them a 
little... but they scare us 
too! ” 


Recently we took a trip from 
Toronto to Lansdowne, some 30 
miles from Kingston, Ontario, in 
Curt’s big Smith Transport 
truck. Looking down from the 
cab, we saw drivers who skirted 
timidly around the edges of the 
van and hung back, afraid to 
pass. This kind of motorist gives 
truck drivers the jitters, says 


“Fuel-Hardy” 
Motorists Cause 
Traffic Tie-Ups 


That  sheepish-looking 
motorist you see stranded beside 
his stationary car on _ the 
shoulder of a Toronto express- 
way probably hasn’t experienced 
engine failure, or even a flat tire. 

Chances are he’s just out of 


gas. 
The Ontario Motor League, 
Toronto Club, reports that 
during the months of March, 
April, May and June, motorists 
stranded without gas accounted 
for about 40 percent of the road 
service calls they received from 
the 187 emergency call boxes 
installed on the Gardiner Ex- 
pressway and the Don Valley 


Parkway. 
That means over 1100 break- 
downs which caused _ traffic 


tie-ups and delays were due to 
just plain carelessness. 

Flat tires, which used to bea 
major problem, are now in third 
place as a cause of breakdowns. 
Second is stalled-out engines, 
which may be due to fuel pump 
failure, over-heating or other 
causes. 

Be a gauge-watcher. Check 
your gas and oil level frequently 
and you won’t be caught up 
short. e 


Curt. “If you’re going to pass, 
pass quickly ... and get well out 
and around before pulling in.” 

Many drivers don’t realize 
that a truck hauling a load that 
can range up to 118,000 lbs. just 
can’t slow down as quickly as a 
passenger car. If a truck driver 


between himself and _ the 
newcomer. 

Likewise, a truck pulling a 
heavy load takes a long time to 
build up to a good travelling 
speed. That’s why the driver 
who is most universally disliked 


by truckers, Curt says, is the one 


On expressways crowded with trucks and big tractor-trailer units, 


the motorist who doesn’t realize a few basic facts about trucks can 
sometimes be at a real disadvantage. In this article, Smith Transport 
driver Curt McCulloch gives motorists some tips for friendly 


co-habitation on the highways. 


has to stop suddenly, he runs a 
double hazard — he could either 
jack-knife or shift the load he’s 
carrying. This explains why, 
when traffic is heavy but moving 
quickly, trucks may tend to 
“hold things up” by driving 
below the speed limit. It also 
explains why truck drivers like 
to keep a good distance between 
them and the car ahead — it 
takes them at least twice the 
distance to stop as a car travel- 
ling at 60 mph. 


Curt suggests that you might 
remember this next time you’re 
pulling in front of a truck. If a 
long string of cars has preceded 
you into the same space, remem- 
ber that a truck driver is only 
human and he won't keep 
backing up forever. That “‘safe 
stopping distance” between you 
and the truck behind is even 
more vital to you than it is to 
him. 

The driver who pulls in just 
ahead of a big tractor-trailer 
combination is also taking a 
chance. Where the driver of a 
regular passenger car would just 
ease up on the gas a little, a 
truck driver often has to brake 
to keep a healthy distance 


who pulls right in front of the 
tractor — and then slows down. 


The big Smith Transport 
truck Curt drives out of Toronto 
almost every day during the 
week has two blind spots. 


One is right behind the van, 
where a small car is practically 
invisible. Another is right beside 
the back wheels. If you find 
yourself in either of these places, 
drop back or hurry up and pass. 


Truck driver Curt McCulloch 
uses his signal lights faithfully 
when he’s driving on the high- 
way. He _ considers them 
extremely important for safe 
driving. Sitting up above the roar 
of the engine, he has to rely 
mainly on visual signs of drivers’ 
intentions. When you want to 
pass a truck, don’t use your horn 
but draw back a little and put on 
your signals. Most truck drivers 
will respond to your courtesy 
and let you pass. 


On occasion, you may find 
yourself being tail-gated by a 
tractor-trailer moving at speeds 
up to 60 mph. This usually 
happens because the truck just 
doesn’t have the rapid accelera- 
tion to pull out and _ pass 


quickly. If you don’t want to be 
hurried, simply slow down and 
let him go by. 


Snow, sleet, ice, hail — Curt 
McCulloch has driven in them all 
and says they don’t bother him. 
As an experienced driver though, 
he’s found that fog conditions 
are most dangerous and prefers 
to pull off the road rather than 
run the risk of coming up on 
some driver whose tail-lights 
aren’t working. 

In slippery weather, it’s not 
the truck pulling a big load you 
have to worry about but rather 
the van coming back empty or 
with a light load. Curt explains 
that with the reduced weight, 
the trailer will not have as good 
traction and runs a greater risk 
of swinging about. 


Sitting up high above the 
traffic, Curt looks down on a car 
pulling a trailer and shakes his 
head. “That guy is far too close 
to the car ahead,” he tells me. 
“He just can’t have any idea of 
the weight he’s pulling.” 
reading vacation drivers, 
wobble over the white line at 60 
mph, also pose a danger to 2 
truck driver. 

But as a truck driver, Curt’s 
biggest concern is the motorist 
who weaves in and out of the 
traffic at speeds up to 90 mph 
with his wife and children in the 
car. Curt, a family man with 
four children of his own, looks 
down at the kids waving up a 
him and he’s worried. “A man 
who drives like that,” he says 
‘Sust can’t have much respect | 
for the lives of his wife and ) 
children.” 


A Reminder.... 


How long is it since you 
really looked at your driver's) 
licence? 

Maybe you’d better pull it~ 
out and take a good look at the > 
expiry date, registered in the ™ 
upper right-hand box, right now. | 

Some motorists get a nasty © 
shock when they produce their 
licence for a policeman... only 
to be informed that they’re 
driving on an expired licence and 
are automatically subject to a 
fine. If the licence has bee 
expired for over a year, a driver” 
must take an examination to ge 
a new one. 

Your permit to drive is valid 
for three years from date of 
issue. The expiry date falls due 
on your birthday at 3-year 
intervals. 

Check your licence occasion 
ally to make sure it is still) 
valid... you can save yourself ¢ 
lot of time and trouble. 
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ae Protect Your Child With 
Car Safety Restraints 


Bumps, cuts and scratches are 
generally “just part of growing 
up” during the childhood years. 


But the Department of Trans- 
port hears too many reports of 
childhood injuries that are often 
entirely preventable. These are 
the injuries sustained by children 
riding in cars involved’ in 
collisions or in panic stops. 


They range all the way from a 
broken finger to a broken head, 
causing permanent brain damage 
and retardation. Last year 1,514 


General Motors infant seat (top 
left), General Motors child seat 
(bottom left) and Ford’s Tot- 
guard (top right) can be trans- 
ferred from automobile to 
automobile and make use of 
regular lap seat belts already in 
the automobile. Harnesses of the 
variety shown on the bottom 
right are anchored to the car 
frame. 


children up to the age of four 
were injured as passengers in 
cars. This is 501 more children 
than were injured as pedestrians. 


You wouldn’t let your small 
youngster run out into a busy 
street. But...facts show his 
chances of being hurt as a pedes- 
trian are less than as a passenger 
in your car. Because of their 
light weight, children are far 
more susceptible than adults to 
being tossed around in the event 
of a collision or a sudden stop. 
Even at low city speeds of 20-30 
mph., an unrestrained child runs 
a risx of serious injury or 
possibly death. 


If you’re lucky enough to 
have a healthy, normal and 
active child, keep him that way 
by protecting him at all times as 
a passenger in a car. The pictures 
on the left illustrate various 
child restraint devices now avail- 
able on the market. Children 50 
Ibs. in weight or over can wear 
regular seatbelts cinched to ride 
low around the thigh and pelvic 
region. A stiff cushion can be 
put under the child so he can 
look out the window. e 


@ Tires — check 


» 4 s for cuts 
and bruises. Keep pres- 
= j . . = . 
’ sure up. Lights — for night riding. 
1 1/4" tires .. . 50-65 Ibs. There must be a white or 
| . ; ‘ : 1 3/8” tires . . . 40-60 Ibs. amber front light, a red 
Will our oungster be Ride in single file, close to 1 1/2" tires . . . 35-55 Ibs. reflector or light on rear. 
~ ace g 
‘ving his bike to and from the curb. 1 3/4” tires . . . 30-50 Ibs. Red reflective material at 
hool this fall? e Walk a bike across a busy oe ioe Re aes 
If the answer’s ‘‘yes’”, then intersection and don’t ride on Lubrication — front hub, fender sFronttorke ae 
»w is a good time to check up sidewalks. reed ee Gee age? have white reflective 
| ae ° 5 . ~ a n j ae 
1 the condition his bicycle isin Don’t ride double on a Teousmine Ses Sarl Semen material sat! least 10 


ter the wear and tear of 
fmmer vacations. 
» You wouldn’t drive a car with 
or brakes... faulty steering 
. bad wheel alignment. These 
fects in a bicycle can be 
jually dangerous for a child. 
This nine-point guide for a 
fe bicycle can be made the 
sis of a regular safety check. 
't just as important as a safe 
rycle is a good driver. Don’t 
' your child out on the road 
fore he knows the rules of safe 
cling and shows his responsi- 
lity by using them. 
These are the safety practices 
‘icyclist must follow: 
hand signals at all times — left 
arm out and up for a right 
turn ... Out straight for a left 
turn... out and down for a 
stop. 
Obey all traffic laws, signs 
and signals. 


lation bike.e 


Wheels — check for bent 
or missing spokes. Wheels 
won't run true if all 
spokes aren’t tight and in 
position. Keep axle nuts 
tight. 


8) 


Seat adjustment — if the 
car seat is not properly 
adjusted you can’t drive 
without strain and 
fatigue. It is the same 
with your child’s bike. 
Check nut to make sure 
it’s tight. 


Bell — law requires the horn, 
bell or gong be loud and clear. 


good multi-purpose grease. 
Chain and pedals need good 
light machine oil. 


codon cJpertel vans 


wae. Fa. ee 
ae | Fa ce 


handlebars 


Steering — keep 
straight, tight and right height. 
Keep handlebar nuts tight. Make 
sure grips are snug. 


long, 1"’ wide. 


Brakes—are just as 
important on a bicycle as 
on a car. Keep them 
properly adjusted. 


Chain — should be cleaned and 
oiled regularly. Check for weak 
links. Keep proper’ tension. 
About 3/4” up-and-down move- 
ment is correct. 


Sb 


Sergeant Peter Bromley and young friends. 
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Value of Safety Instruction 


Measured in Lives, Not Dollars 


RESOLVED: that the Ontario 
Traffic Conference recommend 
that all municipalities have 
safety officers appointed in 
their police departments to 
teach safety in accordance with 


established methods and 
techniques. 
This resolution, passed by 


traffic safety officers and police 
officials attending the Ontario 
Traffic Conference meeting held 
May 31—June 3, in London, 
should provide more impetus to 
a growing trend. More and more 
police departments across 
Ontario are hiring full or part- 
time safety officers to work with 
school children and teach them 
the vital basics of safety. 

What do these special officers 
do? How do they justify the 
extra expense in taxpayers’ 
money? 

Take a look at the busy 
schedule of Sergeant Peter 
Bromley, a traffic safety officer 
with the Burlington city police. 
During the school year, he and 
his assistant, Constable John 
Gushie, will deliver an average of 
about 800 safety talks each to 
classes of 30 to 40 children at 
each school in the Burlington 
area. In addition, their workload 
includes many other projects — 
the co-ordination of a school 
safety patrol force numbering 
650 children, the operation of a 
miniature ‘‘safety village” 


designed to teach younger 
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children the basics of safe 
walking and riding. 

Peter Bromley feels the work 
he does is extremely important. 
He points to the fact that up 
until a few months ago, the city 
of Burlington numbering 82,000 
people had been accident free 
for three years, with no 
pedestrian fatalities or injuries 
due to traffic collisions. The 
saving of young lives through 
traffic safety instruction is one 
of the best reasons he can think 
of for having special traffic 
safety officers on staff. Another 
reason he lists as simply, “public 
relations.” 


“Some policemen say they’re 
not running in a popularity 
contest. That simply isn’t true’. 
He feels that unless the basics of 
co-operation and friendship are 
established early, the job of a 
policeman can be a difficult and 
unrewarding one. 

Tiny tots of four and five, 
fresh into their kindergarten 
year, look forward to the 
frequent visits of the Burlington 
safety officers—up to six a 
year. This is where the basics of 
pedestrian safety must start, says 
Peter Bromley. With older 
children, he stresses bicycle 
safety since by any conservative 
estimate there are up to 15,000 
bicycles in use on Burlington 
streets. Films are seldom used in 
these classroom talks. ‘““They’re 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


the easy way out. Ours should 
be a job that no one else can 
do”. 

Students in grades six, seven 
and eight are encouraged to ask 
questions about the law in order 
to promote an informed and 
intelligent view of the way it 
functions in their community. 


Peter Bromley admits 
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ALGOMA — This _ district 
observed a special Seat Belt 


SARNIA — Sarnia city police are now the pleased owners of a new 
safety van, bought with contributions from the Sarnia and Lambton 
County Independent Agents’ Association, four Sarnia Independent 
Adjusting Offices, the Sarnia Safety Council and the Sarnia Police 
Commission. Presenting the keys of the new van to Constable Dillon 
of the Sarnia Traffic Division is W. J. MacPherson of MacPherson 
Adjusting Service Limited, and Peter Link, president of the Lambton 
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might be out of a job if parents 


and teachers both put more 
emphasis on safety and safety 
instruction. But with a crowded 
curriculum and a busy home-life, 
his is the only safety instructio 
some children may ever receive. 
“I wouldn’t give up this work,’ 
he says. “Everybody has ajobi 
life... this is mine”’. 


Safety Week from June 28 to 
July 4. Here O.P.P. Constable 
Roger Kolari shows the posters 
placemats, dashboard _ stickers 


and obtained from the Ontario 


Department of Transport, whic 
were distributed to restaurants 


and garages throughout the area. 


LISTOWEL —A_ king-size 
bicycle roadeo for students fro 
Elma and Wallace townships and 
Listowel attracted 247 boys and 
girls last June. Cpl. 
Thompson of the 

Police was general chairman of 
the event, jointly sponsored by 


the Listowel Police Department, | 
detachment, 


Listowel O.P.P. 
local merchants, township 
council and others who provided 
the prizes and money to finance 
the program. Judges included 
employees of the Listowel 
Transport Lines. 


County Independent Agent’s Association. 
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Car insurance cuts ranging 


| up to a bargain 28 percent will 


| provide an extra incentive for 


}dian Underwriters’ 


'young people to take driver edu- 


cation this fall. 


New rate cuts for driver 
education graduates were re- 
cently announced by the Cana- 
Association 
which represents 69 general in- 
surance companies. The extra 
reductions will be in addition to 
the 15 percent discount norm- 
ally allowed young drivers who 


+ successfully complete a driver 
' education course. 


Effective October 1, a 16- 


‘year-old driver who drives his 
/own car will realize a saving of 
sabout $107 on his insurance, 
\ bringing the cost down to $317 
‘from $424 for $50,000 public 
liability. Additional reductions 
jare available on third party lia- 


bility and collision coverage as 


> well. 


The new insurance plan will 


‘see young drivers with accred- 
‘ited training treated as if they 


had been collision-free for one 


‘year, giving them an additional 


reduction in premium of ap- 
proximately 13 percent. 

Young drivers with training 
who are now classed as colli- 
sion-free for one and two years 
will be placed in the two- and 
three-year collision-free cate- 
gories, with reductions amount- 
ing to about eight and 13 per- 
cent respectively. 

The young driver who has 
completed three years without 
a collision will be treated as 
such and placed in the three- 
year collision-free category, 
since this is the lowest-rated 
category at present. However, 
he will continue to receive the 
15 percent discount available to 
driver training course gradu- 
ates, right up to the age of 25. 

The cost of a driver educa- 
tion course varies in Ontario 
schools, ranging up to $60 ex- 
pense to the student. Under the 
new discount this initial expense 
will be quickly recovered. A 
young person who starts driving 
at age 16 will receive reduced 
rates for nine years if he has 
completed a driver education 
course. e 
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WHICH YOUNGSTER DID YOU SEE FIRST? . . . Witches are 
“out’’ this Halloween, because they’re just too hard to pick up in 
the headlights of approaching cars. Remember to costume your 
youngsters in night-visible, light-colored clothing. And if you're 
driving your car the night of October 31st, keep a special lookout 
for excited little pedestrians on their Halloween rounds. 


GO. 


OML Courses Graduate 
153 New Driver Instructors 


/ 


3ack behind the wheel as a student-driver is Ken Read, a teacher 
at Arthur Voaden S.S. in St. Thomas, who gets some tips on in- 
tar instruction from Clint Haist, master instructor of the OML 
driver education teacher preparation course in London. 


When your classroom is the 
cockpit of a helicopter or the 
front seat of a police cruiser, 
even summer school can be fun. 

The “students” who learned 
their lessons in such unorthodox 
surroundings were the 153 
teachers who took part in the 
Ontario Motor League driver 
education preparation courses, 
conducted jointly with the De- 
partment of Transport from 
August 17 to September 4. 
These special courses attracted 
teachers interested in teaching 
driver education from across 
the province and were held in 
five central locations: Toronto, 


Hamilton, London, Ottawa and 
Thunder Bay. 

Their schedule included spe- 
cial outings on night duty with 
city police, helicopter flights 
with radio traffic patrollers plus 
safety and driving theory taught 
in regular classroom surround- 
ings. The emphasis on in-car 
training was increased over last 
year, with the teachers spending 
50 percent of their course time 
out on the road. 

The year marked the start of 
an up-graded  teacher-training 
program, with the course in- 
creased in length from two to 
three weeks. e 
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Air Bags: Mandatory by 1973? 


ONTARIO TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Statistics show that seatbelts save lives, if they are used. 
The figures also show that a majority of motorists 


are not using them. 


For those concerned over the thousands of yearly deaths 

and injuries which might have been prevented by the use of 
sealtbelts, new hope seems to be offered by “‘air bags” — 
passive restraint systems which inflate in a fraction of a second 


to cushion collision impact. 

While air bags are a relatively 
new development in the public 
eye, they have in fact been 
around for some time now. The 
first patent for an air cushion 
was taken out in 1952. Ford 
Motor began testing this new 
restraint device in 1957. 

Basically the “air bag” con- 
sists of a folded plastic bag 
which can be stored in such 
locations as the steering wheel 
hub, instrument panel and the 
back of the front seat. In the 
event of a severe impact, a 
crash sensor would activate a 
detonator circuit which would 
open a high-pressure tube of 
gas, inflating the bag to cushion 
impact. The force of impact 
causes the gas to seep out of 
the bag through small vent holes 
in the surface. 

Of necessity, the inflation of 
the bag is lightning-quick: .040 
seconds or 40 milliseconds, less 
than the time it takes you to 
blink your eye. 

According to a research paper 
on inflatable occupant restraint 
systems delivered at the Auto- 
motive Engineering Congress of 
the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers in January 1968, the 
air bag makes possible levels of 
crash survivability previously 
unknown. An impressive case 
for air-bag use was made by 
tests conducted with live prim- 
ates on the Daisy Decelerator 
at Alamagordo, New Mexico. 

Subjected to actual crash 
conditions, the primates survived 
sled decelerations of 57 “G’s”, 
as compared to fatal injuries at 
40 G’s for the best of all other 
systems tested. 

Right now, the National High- 
way Safety Bureau of the U.S. 
Federal Government is propos- 
ing to make air-bags manda- 
tory for all new cars as of Jan- 
any el.) LOTS: 

But automobile manufactur- 
ers, both foreign and domestic, 
have unanimously told the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Bureau 
that their provosed deadline of 
January 1, 1973 is unrealistic. 
They project 1975 as the earliest 
year in which automakers could 
install air bags in all new cars. 

The manufacturers have a 
variety of objections to the pro- 


posed deadline. The major one 
is that it has not yet been proved 
by “real world” experience out- 
side of the research laboratory. 

In reply to the complaint 
that the deadline leaves not 


have today, we believe that it 
can be done.” 

As one phase of NHSB’s test- 
ing program, they will be install- 
ing air bags in police vehicles. 

Other problems have been 
cited in relation to air bag use: 
quality control, the extremely 
high levels of reliability needed 
for such a system; whether the 
noise and pressure effects caused 
by inflation may have any effect 
on the hearing of people with 
substandard tolerances; what 
protection, if any, it will offer 


« 


{ 
With 7075 percent of motorists neglect- 


ing to -put or 


their 


seatbelts, safety 


experts are turning to passive restraint 
devices such as this inflatable air bag. 
Developed by engineers at Ford Motor Co. 
and Eaton Yale & Towne Inc., it balloons 


to full size 


in 40 thousandths 


of a 


second following a collision. 


enough time for fleet testing, 
Douglas Toms, the energetic 
director of the National Highway 
Safety Bureau said: “To ex- 
haustively evaluate air bags in 
service would take three to eight 
years. Calculate how many 
deaths you would save in eight 
years and then, as a government 
official, say you shouldn’t do it.” 

U.S. Transportation Secretary 
John Volpe underlined the Fed- 
eral Government’s stance on air 
bags at a recent press confer- 
ence: “From the knowledge we 


in rear-end and side collisions. 
General Motors Corporation 
has submitted that assuming all 
technical, design and operational 
problems were solved, they 
could install air bags on all lines 
as standard equipment in all 
passenger cars and light trucks 
beginning in September 1974. 
Ford Motor Company, whose 
experimentation with air bags 
dates back to 1957, estimated 
that air bags for front right and 
centre occupants could be in- 
stalled in all its 1975 model 
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cars and light trucks as optional. 
equipment. 


American Motors submits that 
the earliest it could make air 
bags standard equipment is the 
1976 model year. 

Chrysler Corporation expects 
that it will be able to install air 
bags in volume no sooner than 
January 1, 1975. Foreign auto- 
mobile manufacturers: Volks- 
wagen, Japan Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association Inc., and 
Renault are unanimous in main- 
taining that the deadline should 
be moved ahead to January 1, 
1975. 

It appears that the National 
Highway Safety Bureau will push 
ahead with its deadline. In an 
interview published in the maga- 
zine Automotive Engineering in 
August, Director Douglas Toms 
said that the automobile indus- 
try has had long experience 
with passive restraints and could 
have installed them if they 
wanted to. “No one was willing 
to step forward and put air bags 
in their cars voluntarily.” 

Car manufacturers also con- 
tend that there are several alter- 
natives to the air bag which are 
now under study which might 
offer equal protection at less 
cost to the public. Financial fea- 
sibility studies do indicate that 
air bags may be expensive. © 


ee 
*This short summary on inflat-_ 
able occupant restraints and ~ 
the proposal to make them — 
mandatory vehicle equipment — 
by January 1, 1973, was pre- 
pared for Ontario Traffic Safe- 
ty readers from several sources: | 
Automatic Inflatable Occupant 
Restraint System, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, 1968; 
Status Report, Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety, Vol. 
5, No. 14, August 17, 1970; | 
plus materials submitted b 
General Motors | 
Ltd., Ford Motor Company of | 
Canada Ltd. and Chrysler 
Corporation. 


| Coming events | 


November 4-5—Ontario Traffic 
Conference, Safety Officers” 
Conference, Seaway Hotel, 
Toronto. ; 
ment of Transport school bus 
seminars for Dundas, Glen-| 
garry, Stormount (Nov. 14) 
and Lincoln county (Nov. 
DY. 


advice. 


Cruising side streets, zipping 

long country roads and some- 
imes bogged down in heavy 
rity traffic, young people assem- 
pled from across Canada put 
heir driving skills to the test 
n a 65-mile safety rally held in 
Ninnipeg in August. 
The rally was one feature of 
he fourth annual All Canada 
Donference of Young Drivers, 
meeting of 104 young people 
rought together to discuss 
afety for their age group and 
ponsored by the Insurance 
3ureau of Canada. 


. 


Cedar brae Public 

School, 

Waterles, Ont. 

Dear Sir 
! would 

| The mame of the pamphlets 
called How to be anex pert 


like. te have a pamphict 


| cyclist, | want te Know how to 
be G Good bike richer Th join 
the club do you have to bring 
y mory? | would lihe some posters 
for myself too, lean ride with 


ere hand sol can de my hand 


| si9rals | the my bike very much 
Its a bluhk phe, | got itFo, 
omy birth a iy from my Grund fathe- 


Yours Truly David Ireland 


You don’t have to bring 
noney. And there’s no age 
mit, as this letter shows, for 
‘ayone who wants to order free 
ifety materials from Ontario 
‘epartment of Transport. If 
ou’re a concerned parent, a 
‘acher, member of an active 
Xmmunity safety group or an 
ight-year-old novice cyclist, we 
ave programs specially tailored 
Xr your needs. 

The wide range of Depart- 
ent of Transport safety pro- 


Jackie Stewart, world racing champion in 1969, gives this young 
delegate to the All Canada Youth Conference some pre-rally 


Young Drivers Stage 
Rally for Safety 


Fourteen young delegates 
from Ontario attended the con- 
ference, which included wide- 
ranging discussions on such 
topics as car manufacturing, 
safe highway engineering, motor- 
cycle safety and the widespread 
problem of drug use. The 27- 
member Canada Council of 
Young Drivers will be continu- 
ing their study of driver educa- 
tion in Canada, started last year, 
with the aim of presenting a 
case for the inclusion of driver 
education in the regular high 
school curriculum, e 
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grams covers nursery school and 
kindergarten instruction, gen- 
eral child safety, school safety 
patrol instruction, bicycle safe- 
ty, driver instruction, motor- 
cycle instruction, safe driving 
techniques, seatbelt promotion, 
and a senior citizen program. @ 


New Folder on 
Farm Vehicles 


There’s a new _ informative 
folder for owners of farm 
vehicles available now from the 
Ontario Department of Trans- 
port. 

The pamphlet gives the full 
scope of Ontario laws applying 
to farm implements and gov- 
erning their use on provincial 
highways. e 

You can obtain copies of this 
folder free of charge by writing 
the Highway Safety Branch, 
Ontario Department of Trans- 
port, Ferguson Block, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto 182. e 
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SUDBURY — Wearing a seatbelt can be a paying pro 


a 


position, 


as Mr. and Mrs. R. Deschamps of Corbeil discovered last summer. 
The Sudbury Branch of the Ontario Motor League ran a campaign 
to promote seatbelt use, giving away $3 in gas to motorists who 
were found wearing their belts. Above, OML manager Elmore Leigh 
(L) and service station operator Nick Plutino (R) congratulate 
Mr. and Mrs, Deschamps, the first winners in the widespread 


spot-check program. 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 
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BOLTON — The coughs and 
smoke were for real, but the 
“burning school bus” was just 
part of their emergency training 
exercises for 113 youngsters who 
attended this year’s school patrol 
officers’ training camp at Cedar 
Glen near Bolton. Youngsters 
from Scarborough, North York, 
Oshawa, Whitby, Orillia and 
the Barrie area spent August 
17 - 21 sharpening up their skills 
to prepare for the important job 
of supervising other children on 
school buses this fall. 


THUNDER BAY — The 
Thunder Bay safety council 
boosted seatbelt use late last 
June with their entry in the big 
Lion’s club parade. Trussed all 
round with seatbelts and _ plast- 
ered with seatbelt posters, this 


car was driven by council presi- 
dent Dorothy Chambers as one 


more reminder in a continuing 
campaign for safer driving in 
the Thunder Bay area. e 


Readers’ Notes: 


I would like to acknowl- 
edge with hearty thanks re- 
ceipt of the May 1970 issue 
of “Ontario Traffic Safety” 
and the previous issues. 
These publications continue 
to be found interesting by 
the staff of the Motor 
Licensing Section in partic- 
ular and those of the other 
Sections of the Ministry in 
general. Thanks very much 
indeed for the goodwill and 
friendliness symbolized by 
these regular and _ interest- 
ing dispatches. 

F. A. J. Adelaja, 

Commission of Internal 

Revenue, 
Ministry of Finance, 
Internal Revenue 
Division, 

Ibadan, Western State 

of Nigeria. 
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“Radial-ply”, “bias-belted-ply”, “retreads”, 
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polyglass”’, 


“polysteel” — tire terminology is confusing and it’s frustrating too 
for the average motorist out on a quick shopping trip to buy 

new tires for his car. A new set of tires, however, represents a 

big investment both in money and in safety for you and your 
family. In this fall edition, one of the big tire-buying seasons of 
the year, Ontario Traffic Safety gives motorists some tips on 


tires and tire safety. 
What is a “‘belted”’ tire? 


The supporting fabric or ma- 
terial inside each tire is made 
of at least two plies or weights 
of material. Across the width of 
the tire tread, additional rein- 
forcing material can be added 
to make up a “belt” surround- 
ing the tire tread. The advan- 
tage of a belted tire is that it 
keeps the tread from squirming 
or “scrubbing” since it will be 
more rigid and the treads will 
not tend to “squeeze” together 
at high speeds. It also reduces 
the possibility of aqua-planing 
on wet roadways. 


What do the terms, 
‘‘polyglass’”’ and ‘‘polysteel’’ 
mean in reference fo tires? 


These terms are trademarks 
and indicate the materials used 
in making the tire. In both cases 
polyester is used for the carcass 
of the tire, while fibreglass and 
steel mesh respectively are used 
for the “belt”. Polyester is of 
fairly recent use in the tire in- 
dustry and is supposed to be 
stronger than both nylon and 
rayon. 

The stronger the material 
used in making the belt, and 
the less penetrable it is, the less 
chance of blow-outs. Wire mesh 
is highly effective in this respect. 


How often should tires be 
rotated to prevent wear? 

Your car’s tires should be ro- 
tated often around every 
5,000 miles. You can lose up to 
50 percent of tire performance 
by forgetting to rotate tires to 
prevent uneven wear. You 
could tie this in with an oil 
change when you visit the gar- 
age. 


How good are retreads? 
How often can you retread 
the same tires? 
It depends on the condition 
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Unless you’re a real pro, you can’t tell much about the condition 
y Pp 


type of tire you buy. The best 


ree 


What's the average tire life? 
How do you figure out the 
best tires for your car? 

The average tire life can vary 
anywhere from 15,000 miles to 
40,000 miles depending on the 


= 


of your tires by kicking them to check for pressure. Tire experts 
recommend that motorists get their tire pressure checked at least 
once a week, since underinflation can rob your tires of 50 per- 
cent of their performance and lead to hazardous blow-outs. 


of the tire carcass. If it’s in good 
shape and if your retreading is 
done by a skilled workman, 
you'll get 50-75 percent the 
mileage of new tires. Once is 
often enough to retread tires for 
a passenger car. 


Retreading makes most sense, 
tire experts say, for your winter 
snow tires or other heavy-duty 
tires such as those used on 
trucks. Ask for an honest evalu- 
ation of whether your tires are 
worth retreading. - 
Are you taking a chance 
when you buy retreads? 


Go to a reputable dealer. 
And look for a brand name on 
those retreaded tires. If you 
can’t find one, don’t buy them. 
Don’t worry about looking at 
the tread. The critical part of 
the tire is the part you can’t 
see — the carcass which must 
be free of cuts and flaws. 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


where credit is given to ot 
h, Department of Transport, Room 352, Ferguso 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 


type of tire for you depends on 
the amount and the kind of 
driving you do. Tell your dealer 
whether the car is to be used 
for a good amount of highway 
driving or just for short trips. 
This should be a factor in de- 
ciding upon the most economi- 
cal and best tire for your needs. 


How do you check the 
condition your tires are in? 

Tread wear indicators, raised 
bars of rubber below the tread 
surface, are on all tires made 
since 1968. When the tread 
wears down to the point where 
these indicators show up as 
“bald spots”, it’s time for new 
tires. 


What’s the most important 
factor in tire care? 

Inflation. Underinflation caus- 
es your tires to flex more 
readily, breaking down the re- 


Pat Michener, editor. 
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inforcing cords in the tire and 
causing dangerous heat buildup 
Tire pressure ideally should be 
checked once a week. Front-end 
alignment is also important. A 
set of new tires can be ruined 
in less than 1,000 miles if the 
are not in alignment. 


What are the advantages 
of wide-track tires? 


There’s more rubber in cqn- 
tact with the road, so chances 
of skidding are reduced. Also 
this type of tire contains a big 
ger “doughnut” of air, so 
there’s less overloading on the 
tires. The most-abused tires in 
this respect, according to an in 
dustry spokesman, are station 
wagon tires and camper-trailer 
tires, which frequently are made 
to carry far too heavy loads. 


Drivers who leave their i 
tion keys dangling from the 
dashboard when they park 
asking for double trouble. 

It’s an open-handed invita 
tion to car thieves or the youn 
person who’s tempted to take 
out for a joy-ride “around 
block”. It’s also a_ fina 
offense, with penalties rangin 
from $20 to $100. | 

The Highway Traffic 
covers this type of negligence 
with a law which reads: “N 
person shall park or stand — 
vehicle on a highway unless h 
has taken such action as ma 
be reasonably necessary in th 
circumstances to prevent th 
vehicle from moving or bein 
set in motion.” ; 

Stolen cars are involved | 
crashes at a rate about 20 
times higher than all other car 
so don’t give a car thief — 
chance. Lock your car and tak 
the keys every time you leave» 
parked. 


a 
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From the time that first snow- 
flake falls, and doesn’t melt, 
thousands of Ontario residents 
start getting ready for the snow- 
Pmobiling season. 
_ If you’re a snowmobiling en- 
thusiast, there are some new 
Nlaws you should brush up on 
before heading out this winter. 
) The scope of the laws regard- 
ing snowmobiling are outlined 
in a comprehensive new pamph- 
let now available from Depart- 
fnent of Transport. “Motorized 
Snow Vehicles in Ontario” is a 
compact guide to the operation 
of your machine. The Motorized 
Snow Vehicles Act is also free 
upon request from the Highway 
Safety Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport, Ferguson 
Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 
182. 

Here are some of the new 
aws you should know about in 
yrief : 


» Snowmobilers must now re- 
) port any collisions on or off 
the highway which involve 
| personal injury or damage 
exceeding $200 to property 
other than that of the owner 
or driver. 


The driver of a snowmobile 
_must hold a driver’s licence 


| The number of deaths due to 
jaffic collisions took a sharp 
/rop in Ontario during the first 
‘x months of 1970, showing a 
lecrease of 14.7 percent over 
xe previous year. 
| But at the end of August, the 
‘gures backslided a bit, with 
ae over-all decrease for the 
ight months at 11.6 percent. 
Ontario Traffic Safety asks 
Motorists to take special care 
uring the early winter months, 
time of increased driving 
azards. Help us beat the 
umbers. e 


Snowmobilers this Winter 


to take his machine on high- 
ways where snowmobile oper- 
ation is permitted. 


¢ The owner of a snowmobile is 
to be held responsible for any 
infractions committed by per- 
sons using his machine... . 
this owner responsibility is in 
addition to that of the opera- 
tor. 


Try to avoid driving your 
snowmobile on roads where the 
snow is hard-packed, icy, or 
where the roadway is dry and 
handling is difficult. Fully 78 
percent of the 185 collisions 
which were reported on Ontario 
highways last year happened 
under these conditions. Drivers 
who mixed alcohol and snow- 
mobiling accounted for 21 per- 
cent of the 185 collisions. 

Forty percent of collisions oc- 
curred during the weekend in 
hours of darkness. 

Don’t venture out on ice-cov- 
ered lakes until well into the 
winter months. Even then, cur- 
rents from streams flowing in or 
out of the lake will make the ice 
thinner in some places. Another 
hazard for snowmobilers is 
barbed wire . . . . several cases 
were reported last year of snow- 
mobilers who didn’t see farmer’s 
fences until it was too late. 

New licence plates for motor- 
ized snow vehicles went on sale 
October lst across Ontario. 
The new, chrome yellow and 
blue plates are good for two 
years and the registration fee is 
$4.00. ° 
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New Laws Will Affect 


Motorcycle Deaths Down. 
Since Helmet Law Passed 


In Ontario, all motorcyclists 
have been required to wear 
crash helmets since September 
1 of 1968. 


Since that ruling 
effect, there’s been a substan- 
tial reduction in the number of 
motorcyclists killed or injured 
in collisions. 


There were 76 deaths in the 
12 months before the law was 
passed. Those injured while 
drivers or passengers on motor- 
cycles totalled 3,302. 


In the 12 months following 
the introduction of the new law, 
deaths decreased by 35.5 per- 
cent. There were 2,714 persons 
injured in motorcycle collisions 
— a reduction of 17.8 percent. 

Figures for the following 12 
months show that from Septem- 
ber, 1969 to August 1970, 


went into 


Safety experts say that if 
everyone spent a few seconds 
thinking about driving before 
starting up his car, we'd have a 
lot fewer traffic deaths. 

That’s exactly what the Cana- 
da Safety Council hopes you'll 
do during Safe Driving Week, 
December 1-7, and in the fol- 
lowing weeks and months. Safe 


deaths decreased by yet another 
8.2 percent, 

In comparison, the state of 
Michigan rescinded the law 
which required all motorcyclists 
to wear crash helmets in 1968, 
and deaths jumped 165 percent 
that year in comparison to the 
year 1967 when the heimet law 
was in force. 
Ontario Traffic Safety reminds 
motorcyclists to look for that 
CSA sticker next time they’re 
buying a helmet. Canadian 
Standards Association helmets 
are regulation helmets for On- 
tario motorcyclists. There’s only 
one exception — helmets which 
conform to the requirements of 
the Snell Memorial Foundation 
or British Standards Institute 
are permitted, but only until 
December 31, 1971. © 


Driving Week represents a major 
attack on traffic collisions, the 
main cause of accidental death 
in Canada. <e 
The work for Safe Driving 
Week begins now, involving 
hundreds of groups and individ- 
uals working for greater driving 
safety across Canada. They're 
counting on your support. © 
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Car Club Boosts Safety 
With Hard-hitting Ads 


When 16-year-old Dave Leon- 
ard of Kitchener was involved 
in a head-on collision in 1965, 
he thought he’d never get an- 
other mile out of the jumbled 
pile of scrap that used to be his 
car. 

But several years later, his 
demolished automobile was rack- 
ing up a lot of mileage . 
in publicity and public service 
for the “Shifters”, a Kitchener- 
Waterloo car club. 

It was used as a graphic illus- 
tration for a full-page ad in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record 
titled, “seven tenths of a second 
to die’. A hard-sell for driver 
safety, the ad described what 
happens when a car travelling at 
55 mph. collides with an im- 
movable object. 

During the following weeks, 
the hard-hitting ad was picked 
up by other newspapers, some 
as far away as British Columbia. 
In a final accolade, it was chos- 
en to receive an award for ex- 
cellence from the International 
Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives. 

In the past few years, the 
Shifters, a group of 35 young 
men from the Kitchener-Water- 
loo area, have originated and 
run about 20 such ads. These 
public service ads haven't cost 
them a cent... their investment 
is all in time, creativity and 
salesmenship, since the ads are 
sponsored by local businessmen. 

Creator and chief salesman of 
this community-service ad series 


= NS 


‘edvertamment iserted la the interest of pbc salty by 


This Is What Happens When Fs Car, Travelling 
At 55 Miles Per Hour Hits an Immovable Object 


cnenry 


Shifters Car (Club 


is bearded Dave Leonard, vice- 
president of the club, and at the 
age of 21, advertising manager 
for Woolco in Kitchener. 

Dave says the reasons the 
Shifters had for starting the safe- 
ty ads weren’t all philanthropic. 
“Some years ago, there was a 
lot of unfavorable talk about the 
motorcycle clubs in this area. 
Car clubs such as ours shared 
just about the same image.” 

“We wondered if there wasn't 
some way we could get adver- 
tising to change it.” 

The Shifters planned their 
first ad, a modest quarter-page. 
Then Dave Leonard went out 
and tried to sell sponsorship of 
the ad to local businessmen. 

“It was,” he says, “very diffi- 
cult.” 

However, reaction to the first 
few ads placed by the Shifters 
convinced many businessmen 
that sponsoring safety could be 
a good investment, both in terms 
of business and public service. 

Now many of their sponsors 
are “regulars” who help pay the 
costs of the ads each time they 
appear. 

The Shifters usually time their 
ads so that they reach Kitchener 
area residents just before they 
set out on long holiday week- 
ends. 

“The ads have got a punch,” 
says Dave. “People read them 
and remember for a while. But 
they do forget quickly, and that’s 
why we keep running them.” 

The Shifters feel they owe a 


This is the full-page ad 
which won the Shifters 
an award from the 
International Associa- 
tion of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives. 
The Shifters have run 
about 20 such ads over 
the past three years, 
timed to reach 
Kitchener-area residents 
just before they set out 
on long holiday 
weekends. 


DRIVE CAREFULLY ... AS IF YOUR LIFE DEPENDED ON IT! 


good measure of the success of 
their ads to the Kitchener-W ater- 
loo Record, which has given 
them a great deal of help and 
cooperation. 

Public-service advertising 1s 
quite a change in concept from 
the original Shifters Car Club, 
which started with four members 
about 14 years ago. But then, as 
now, the primary purpose of the 
club is still the same — to give 
young men a place to work on 
and talk about cars. The Shifters 
rent a fully-equipped garage on 
the outskirts of Kitchener and 
are now arranging to build them- 
selves a new club-house, which, 
when completed, will boast an 
eight-bay garage. 

The Shifters have a member- 
ship which ranges widely in age 
and occupation. Their oldest ac- 
tive member is 38, their young- 
est is 19. Their group includes 
civic employees, tradespeople. 
automechanics and salesmen. 

Club rules are strict, designed 
to maintain the good reputation 
the Shifters have won themselves 
in Kitchener. No one can be- 
come a member unless he has a 
“clean record” as a driver, and 
his car must be insured. Cars 
are “safety-checked” every three 
weeks. If a fault is found, the 
guilty owner has one week to 
get it fixed... . or else he gets 
fined. To make sure that mem- 
bers keep their racing to the 
drag-strips, fines are also levied 
on speed enthusiasts who race 
on city streets, squeal tires or 
get tickets for speeding. 

In addition to their continu- 
ous safe driving campaign, the 
Shifters regularly enter a float 
on the theme of safety in Kitch- 
ener’s Labour Day parade. 

Naturally, a lot of this favor- 


Members of the Waterloo County Shifters Car Club Dave Leonard 
(L), Gary Meinzinger, Mike Legassie and Gerry Berner. 
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able publicity has rubbed off o 
the numerous other car clubs in 
the Kitchener area. But the 
Shifters have also found them 
selves frequently credited with 


ee / 


Dave Leonard, vice-president 
of the club and advertising 
manager for Woolco in Kit 
chener, creates and sells f 
public service safety ads which 
are sponsored by local busi- 


nesses. 


the good-will gestures performed 
by other groups. 
The Shifters are enthusiastic 
about the safe driving advertis- 
ing campaign they’ve been con- 
ducting over the past three 
years, and they’re willing to lend 
some of the excellent ads they 
have created to other interested 
groups and organizations. If you) 
would like to find out more 
about obtaining matts of these 
ads for use in your local news- 
paper, Dave Leonard invites sa 
to contact him at Woolco De 
partment Store, Fairview Plaza, 
Kitchener, Ontario. ‘ 
q 
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Youngsters Five-to-Six 

Fare Worst in Traffic 


e on their way to a fire were the com- 


} petitors from central Ontario who took part in the fifth annual fire 
) department apparatus roadeo, held Sept. 19 in Gravenhurst. This 
) fast-growing event is held yearly to promote good driving habits 
} throughout Ontario fire departments. 
Shown above, | to r, are J. McRae, Scarborough Fire Depart- 
ment, Doug Pollington, president of the Municipal Fire Depart- 
) ments Instructors’ Association, first-prize winner W. Wright, East 
§ York Fire Department; and D. Wallace, also of East York. e 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


)KINGSTON—A combination of 
safety instruction and full-length 
jmovies drew hundreds of young- 
psters to the Elmer the Safety 
pElephant Club, held at the Cap- 
itol Theatre in Kingston from 
#Oct. 17 to Nov. 6. Sponsored 
jointly by the Capitol Theatre, 
‘Kingston Police and Fire De- 
)partments and CKWS radio and 
elevision, the project saw 


On Sale 
December 1 


) At Department of Transport, our biggest shopping rush isn’t 
sust before Christmas — it’s right before the end of February. 


tion before enjoying a two-hour 
show. Children who attended 
were given membership cards 
to the club and those with per- 
fect attendance took part in a 
draw for a bicycle. 


TORONTO — All Toronto 
Transit Commission buses are 
going to be fitted with water- 
bumpers, after a year-long test 
on 31 TTC buses proved the 
bumpers highly successful in 
reducing collision damage. The 
average saving per bus worked 
out to about $190 a year for 
units with front water-bumpers. 

® 


hat’s the time when thousands of last-minute shoppers rush out 
9 get their new licence plates before it’s too late. 


Don’t get caught in the rush this year 


. buy your 1971 


Hicence plates early. The new, white-on-blue plates will be on sale 


)rom December | to February 28. The cost: 
1527.50 for a six, and $20 for a four. 


$35 for an 8-cylinder. 
e 


If your youngster is five to 
six years old, he’s at the danger- 
ous age for pedestrian collisions. 

The Canadian Automobile 
Association has recently come 
out with a report on school- 
child pedestrian collisions, made 
up from figures submitted by 
151 towns and cities across Can- 
ada. It shows that the five to 
six-year-olds make up a startling 
60.7 percent of school-age child- 
ren killed in collisions — more 
than the 7 to 14-year-olds com- 
bined. 

The five and six-year-old ped- 
estrian figured in 39.5 percent 
of the 2,042 injury cases in the 
151 cities and towns which took 
part in the survey. 

The study shows that school- 


age children tend to be involved 
in the most collisions at the end 
of the week, with Friday the 
day of greatest risk. Lunch hour 
and the after-school period from 
three to five p.m. were the times 
most collisions occurred. 

Seven out of every ten child- 
ren injured were struck while 
attempting to cross the street at 
locations away from an intersec- 
tion. 

The single most dangerous ac- 
tion was playing in the roadway, 
especially in large cities. 

Male children were involved 
in three out of every five pedes- 
trian accidents, but among old- 
er children, girls are involved in 
an increasingly larger proportion 
of collisions. e 


Ministers to Recommend 
New Safety Standards 


Hon. L. R. Peterson, Q.C., Attorney General of British Columbia, 


the host province for the national Conference of Ministers, reads 
out the recommendations Transport Ministers will be presenting 


to their provincial legislatures. 


Ministers of Transport across 
Canada are proposing that as of 
July 1st, 1971 all new school 
buses bought in Canada be stan- 


dardized and that they 
incorporate many new safety 
developments. 


This was one of the agree- 
ments reached by a national con- 
ference of Ministers responsible 
for motor vehicle administra- 
tion, held in Victoria, B.C., 
Sept. 28-29. 

The Ministers will be recom- 
mending to their respective gov- 
ernments the implementation of 
uniform standards for the man- 
ufacture of school buses, mobile 
homes, recreational trailers, mo- 


torcycle helmets and _ vehicle 
lighting. 

The most recent technology 
in the field of school bus con- 
struction will be applied in the 
new safety standards, ensuring 
greater safety for the millions 
of children being transported to 
and from school during the 


year. 
Right now, priority is being 


given to the development of 
standards for trailer hitches, 


brake fluids and safety glass for 
vehicles. 

Stricter standards for the in- 
spection of new tires were also 
proposed by the Ministers. ° 


Medical Seminar 
Report Available 


Last May 1 and 2, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport sponsored a special sem- 
inar on the medical aspects of safe driving. 
A first for Canada, it 
dealt with the physical 
and mental health fac- 
tors which can affect 
driving ability. The 
seminar attracted over 
200 participants from 
across Canada, from 
the United States and 
Britain. The proceed- 
ings of this conference 
have now been issued 
in a comprehensive report, and are available 
free upon request from the Department of 
Transport. To obtain copies of the Report 
on the Medical Aspects of Safe Driving 
Seminar, write to: The Highway Safety 
Branch, Ontario Department of Transport, 
8th Floor, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, 
Toronto 182. to) 


SEMINAR ON THE 
MEDICAL ASPECTS OF 
SAFE DRIVING 


YOU 
are invited to attend 


Ottawa Area 
Road Safety 
Workshops 


Chateau Laurier Hotel 


January 28, 29, 30, 1971 


we need your ideas and 


advice on these important topics: 
e Alcohol and road safety 


Traffic safety education 


Engineering highway safety 


Motor vehicle administration 
Traffic law enforcement 


The role of young people 
in traffic safety 
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“@ Wielding pencils sticky with candy 
floss, youngsters by the hundreds filled 
out a skill-testing questionnaire to get i 
on a draw for two new bikes when the 
visited Ontario Department of Transport’ 
“safety trailer’’ at the fair this year. . 


BD The blue and white trailer, a regular 
visitor to fairs across Ontario from spring 
right through to fall, collected thousand 
of these questionnaires on bicycle safe 
for the final draw. 

But a lot of the answers were wrong 
And because it’s so important for young 
sters to know the right answers if they are 
to ride a bike safely, it was decided that 
the incorrect questionnaires should be 
returned. 


HERE’S OUR REWARD. Letters like these) 
show why it’s so important to teach yo 
child how to ride a bicycle safely. Make 
sure your youngsters know the right answers 
to these questions, the same questions tha 
many children answered incorrectly on ou! 
questionnaire . . . . before they even begin 
to use a bicycle. 
e A bicycle should be ridden on the right 

hand side of the street or highway (ye: 


or no.) 
e Bicycle riders should observe and obey al 
traffic signs, stop-and-go signals, 


other traffic control devices. (yes or no.) 
e People who are walking do not have th 
right of way on sidewalks or crosswalks 
(yes or no.) 
e It is safe to ride 3 bicycles side by side 
when riding in a group. (yes or no.) 
Bicycle riders should give hand signals 
before making a turn. (yes or no.) 


Planning to buy a new bike 
for your youngster this Christ- 
‘mas? 


During the 1969-70 school 
ear, the Department of Trans- 
port conducted a study aimed at 
finding out whether new-style 
icycles equipped with gadgets 
uch as “banana” seats and high- 
tise handle bars were less safe 
compared to standard models, 
ith the help and cooperation of 
‘he Metro Toronto police, mem- 
ers of DOT safety studies sec- 
fon investigated 275 bicycle col- 
isions. To obtain some data on 
picycle use, they also distributed 
uestionnaires to 1,062 young 
male bicycle owners. 
This study was presented pub- 
jicly for the first time by Ed Bre- 
tina of the Department of Trans- 
dort’s safety studies section at 
he 14th annual conference of 
he American Association for 
Automotive Medicine, held No- 
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vember 19-20, University of 

Michigan Medical Centre, Ann 

Arbor. 

Here are some findings drawn 
from the report which will be of 
special interest to the parents of 
young cyclists. : 

e The safest bicycle is one which 
allows the youngster to reach 
the ground from an upright 
seated position. A simple for- 
mula drawn from the study 
will enable you to choose the 
right size bike for your child. 
Measure the distance from his 
hip-bone to his feet. The top 
of the bicycle seat should be 
no higher. 

e The study did show that a 
bicycle too big for a child 
represents a definite hazard. 
For a youngster 8 to 10 years 
old, the risk of being involved 
in a collision increases five 
times when he can’t reach the 
pedals comfortably while 
seated on his bike. 

The study showed no evidence 

that bicycles fitted with ba- 

nana seats and high-rise handle 
bars have a greater risk of 
collision than standard models. 


VOLUME 


An effortless ‘‘wheelie’”’ executed by the rider of this new-style 
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‘New Study Gives Pointers 
On Choosing a Safe Bike 


bike shows its manoeuverability, but is it safe? To find out the 
answers to this and other questions about bicycle design and 
safety, an Ontario Department of Transport research team 
recently completed an in-depth study of 275 bicycle collisions. 


e Make sure your child’s bike is 
equipped with a carrier. A 
good number of the collisions 
investigated showed that the 
child’s control of his bike was 
reduced by carrying objects in 
hand. 

¢ Before buying your youngster 
a bike equipped with hand- 
brakes, consider whether he’s 
old enough to cope with them. 


IF YOU’RE AN ELEPHANT, 
it’s only natural that you 
want to do things in a Big 
Way ... and Elmer, the 
Safety Elephant, went all 
out on the Christmas festivi- 
ties this year by hosting a 
party that ran for a month 
and had an invitation list of 
over 10,000! Kids from 
schools throughout Toronto 
took part in Elmer’s 
Christmas party, held at the 
Colonnade Theatre on Bloor | 
St. in Toronto, November 16 
to December 13. Arranged 
and sponsored by the 
Ontario Safety League and 
Becker’s Milk Stores, the 
party featured a magician, 
clowns and games plus 
safety instruction given to 
Metro youngsters by 
Toronto police. 


The study showed some evi- 
dence that younger riders on 
bikes equipped with hand- 
brakes have greater collision 
risks than their counterparts 
who ride bikes fitted with 
foot brakes. However, collision 
risks for children over 10 
were reduced by the use of 
handbrakes. 


e Be sure that the new bike has 
adequate night lighting. Twen- 
ty of the collisions under study 
occurred at night and in no 
case was there adequate light- 
ing on the bicycle which 
would make it visible to the 
driver of the car. Your child’s 
bike must be equipped with a 
front light, a red reflector or 
light on the rear. Red reflec- 
tive tape at least 10 inches 
long and 1” wide must be on 
the back fender. The side of 
the front forks must have 
white reflective material of the 
same dimensions. 


A high proportion of the 275 
bicycle collisions under study 
happened when the child broke 
a traffic rule. Make sure your 
child understands and can follow 
the rules of safe cycling before 
you let him venture out on his 
bike. 

The time most bicycle col- 
lisions occurred exactly parallel 
the pattern for rush hours in To- 
ronto. C 
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Bus Travel Safety Record 


Bus transportation in 1930: this deluxe motor coach boasted 


top speed of 40 mph. 


The driver provided you with 
a couple of heated bricks and a 
lap-robe as you climbed on 
board, and you knew it was go- 
ing to be a long, cold journey 
when you travelled by bus in 
Canada in the 1920’s. 

Depending on the age of your 
bus, you were treated to a sym- 
phony of squeaks and rattles as 
you travelled the 12-hour route 
from Toronto to Montreal. If it 
snowed heavily and the road was 
blocked, you sat there, sometimes 
for hours, waiting for the road 
crews to come along and dig you 
out. Riding strapped to the top 
of the bus, your luggage suffered 
the whims of the elements. 

But your chances of getting 
from one city to another without 
mishap were better travelling by 
bus than if you had taken your 
own passenger car. And in 1970, 
the same rule still holds true. 


Spans Forty Years 


Passengers who travel on the 
sophisticated buses of 1970 are 
safer than they are in their own 
cars .... buses have a lower col- 
lision rate than other vehicles on 
our highways, even though they 
are in use much more frequently 
than the average car. 

Just last October, the Ontario 
Motor Coach Association cele- 
brated its 40th birthday. The As- 
sociation was originally formed 
in 1930 to stop cut-throat compe- 
tition that had resulted in fares 
being offered at a nickel and 
overloading to the point where 
passengers were clinging to run- 
ning boards and fenders. Dur- 
ing its history, the Association, 
which is composed of 103 firms 
in the public transportation busi- 
ness, has looked upon safety as 
one of their foremost concerns. 

“In terms. of maximum bene- 
fit to the public, and in terms of 


TEBE Pas a8 
Men like Lewis Polly (R), who boasts 25 years of safe driving, 
account for the good record of bus travel in Ontario. Here the 


Canada Coach Lines driver is congratulated by Hon. Irwin 
Haskett (L), minister of Transport, deputy minister Walter Q. 
Macnee, and P. A. S. Todd, president of Canada Coach Lines. 


economics too, safety is most im- 
portant to our members,” says 
Charles Scott, president of the 
association and traffic manager 
of Canada Coach Lines in Ham- 
ilton. 

The bus of today, carrying a 
price tag of close to $70,000, 
equipped with washroom, air- 
conditioning and sophisticated 
heating equipment, bears little 
resemblance to its counterpart 
of yesterday. Bus drivers have 
changed too. Drivers for coach 
lines such as Gray Coach are 
given intensive training courses 
and frequent refresher courses. 
Incentive programs for safe driv- 
ing keep them on their toes. 

All these factors have com- 
bined to produce an excellent 
safety record for bus travel. Ac- 
cident fatality rates per 100 mil- 
lion passenger miles computed in 
the United States indicate that 
inter-city bus travel is about 15 
times safer than by automobile; 
figures for Canada could be ex- 
pected to be comparable. e 


Buying new snow tires for 
your car this winter? 


Be sure and match up 
those two new tires to the 
tires on the front of your 
car. For the highest degree 
of safety and to get the best 
handling conditions, don’t 
mix tires of different con- 
struction . .. bias, belted-bias 
or radial ply tires should all 
be matched sets of four. 


Mixing tire types can cause 
your vehicle to wander and 
fish-tail under even the best 
of driving conditions. 
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Safety Tips 
For Snow-Going 
Motorists 


It takes most motorists a while 
to get used to driving in ice and 
snow, as collision statistics show. 
December is traditionally the 
month having most collisions 
during the year. 


This December, make a point 
of taking it slow until you’ve 
got the feel of winter driving 
again. Remember that roads are 
specially hazardous when the © 
temperature is just around the © 
freezing point. At 32F degrees, © 
road surfaces are twice as slip- 
pery as they are at zero. 


Extra weight in the trunk is 
often a good idea for improving 
rear-wheel traction... . but 
make sure it’s ahead of or over 
the rear wheel axle. Weight be- 
hind the axle can reduce vehicle 
stability and front-wheel traction. 
Make that extra weight a bag of 
sand, and include a small shovel 
for use in case you get stuck. 


Decreased inflation pressure in 
your tires won’t get you extra 
traction .. . make sure your tires 
are properly inflated so all the 
tread surface is in contact with 
the road. After a major drop in | 
temperature, it’s a good idea to 
check pressure. For every nine- 
degree decrease in temperature, ~ 
tire pressure will go down by one — 
pound. 

Don’t leave your car engine | 
idling to warm up during winter | 
weather. It wastes gas and causes | 
pollution. Just drive slowly for 
the first five or ten minutes until | 
your car is running normally) 
again. e} 


Police officers involved in safe- 
ty work across the province | 
converged on Toronto on No- 
vember 4 and 5 for a two-day 
conference dedicated to ex- | 
changing notes and informa- 
tion. The Ontario Traffic 
Conference safety officers’ 
meeting featured a workshop 
approach on subjects involving _ 
enforcement and education... 
snowmobiles, school bus safety 
and child safety. Here, one of 
the over 100 delegates to the 
meeting, Chief Constable 
Tom Livingston of Waterloo 


the mike during one of the 
luncheon meetings. 
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RE TR SBS 


There are some kinds of 
presents that can’t be tied up 
in ribbon and paper and put 
beneath the tree for Christmas 
morning. 

Two of these are health and 
happiness, priceless gifts that 
money or wishes can’t buy. 

_ But there is one way you 
an translate these good wishes 
into a reality for your family, 
your friends and your com- 
munity. That's by driving safe- 
ly during each of those 365 
ays of the coming year. 

| This isn’t just a gesture. It 
akes on a tangible meaning 
hen you look at the facts be- 


lass photo. 


SO 


YEARS AGO, safety education in Ontario took on a new 
mension when Professor Ame Neyhart came to Toronto to con- 
Jct the first safety and efficiency course for motor fleet super- 
sors. A quarter of a century later, the course is still going strong 
nd so is Ame Neyhart, who ran this year’s course at the OSL 
assrooms. Here Professor Neyhart of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
orsity points out his younger, slimmer self in the first graduating 
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hind the traffic statistics . . . 
broken families, broken lives, 
caused by the carelessness of 
an instant. 


This year, let your expres- 
sions of Christmas goodwill 
take a meaningful form to 
keep the season bright. Give 
care and courtesy in driving to 
your family and your commu- 
nity during 1971. 


On behalf of the Ontario 
Department of Transport, my 


very best wishes for a happy- 


— and safe — holiday season 
to every reader of Ontario 
Traffic Safety. 


Gu eh eth 


Minister of Transport 


““X-day”’ for Crosswalks 
A Team Effort in Kitchener 


An educated ca 
show Kitchener-area 


nine called Kiya responds to hand signals to 
children how to cross the street safely at 


ry 


this city’s new crosswalks. Shooting on location for CKCO-TV are 
John Arajs (L), CKCO newsman Terry Thomas, owner and 
trainer of the dog, and Gerry Schmitt, producer of the public- 


service commercial. 


“They may cut down on pe- 
destrian collisions, but they sure 
increase rear-end collisions,” is 
an old saw about pedestrian 
crosswalks that too often proves 
true. 

It’s a difficult job to introduce 
crosswalks into an area where 
they’ve never been used before, 
but in Kitchener this task is be- 
ing tackled with energy and en- 
thusiasm by city engineers, po- 
lice, the news media and many 
private individuals. 

After two years of planning, 
crosswalks were introduced in 
Kitchener on October 15. “X- 
day” was preceded by a vigour- 
ous publicity campaign aimed at 
ensuring no casualties were suf- 
fered during the learning stage, 
when the orange and black over- 
hanging crosswalk signs were un- 
familiar to motorists and pedes- 
trians alike. 

Kitchener’s crosswalk intro- 
duction campaign was _ based 
more on manpower than money, 
with only a small budget for paid 
advertising. In the schools, police 
safety officers showed the chil- 
dren slides borrowed from the 
Guelph school board and pre- 
pared in that city, which demon- 
strated the right way to cross the 
street using a crosswalk. Many 
merchants in the downtown 
Kitchener area agreed to display 
instructional posters made up by 
city engineering department, or 
distribute some of the 30,000 
pamphlets printed up with direc- 
tions for crosswalk use. All city 
vehicles carried crosswalk post- 
ers. City buses displayed poster 
boards both inside and out. 

A three-week radio campaign 


and ample free press publicity 
preceded the opening of the 
seven new crosswalks in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo area. 

CKCO-TV in Kitchener vol- 
untarily decided to take a re- 
sponsibility for seeing that city 
residents don’t forget the les- 
sons they’ve learned during the 
months ahead. They are produc- 
ing two 60-second commercials 
on the use of crosswalks and plan 
to run them on their public sery- 
ice time. 

One commercial is geared to 
the younger set, another to the 
adult motorist. Star performer in 
the children’s commercial is 
“Kiya”, a white female husky 
belonging to CKCO newsman 
Terry Thomas. CKCO-TV staff 
play all roles in the adult film 
strip. e 


Christmas came early for 173 
needy students this year, thanks 
to the Automotive Transport As- 
sociation. 

Last September, these 173 
students were the recipients of 
bursaries provided by the edu- 
cational foundation of the ATA. 

The 1,832-member association 
makes a practice of donating 
money to the educational fund in 
lieu of business gifts at Christ- 
mas. Since this custom was initi- 
ated 12 years ago, the fund has 
helped over 1,500 students to go 
on with their higher education. 
Total donations from trucking 
concerns in this province now 
stand at $324,455, ° 
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Coping With The Christmas Cheer 


Christmas is a time for hospi- 
tality and conviviality, parties 
and family get-togethers. 

And, as traffic statistics show, 
it’s a time when many motorists 
make the tragic mistake of mix- 
ing drinking and driving. 


DRIVING and drinking just don’t 
mix. Leave your car at home and 
take taxis. Or make an arrange- 
ment beforehand with a non- 
drinking friend or a member of 
your family who will handle the 
driving to and from the party. 

If you drink, remember that 
coffee isn’t any remedy for what 
ails you. The only answer is time. 
Beyond .05 blood-alcohol con- 
tent, (the average effect of two 
drinks or three bottles of beer), 
you may feel alright but your 
reaction time is off. If an emer- 
gency occurred, you might not 
be able to get your foot from the 
gas to the brake in time. It makes 
sense not to take that chance. 

Remember that Canada’s 
Criminal Code makes it a crim- 
inal offense to be in the care or 
control of a motor vehicle if you 
have consumed enough alcohol 
to register more than point zero 
eight (.08) blood-alcohol content 
on a breath-test. It’s also a crim- 
inal offense to refuse to take a 
blood-test. The penalties in either 
case are severe; a fine of up to 
$1,000 or up to six months in jail 
or both. In addition, the offender 
can be prohibited from driving 
anywhere in Canada for up to 
three years. 

A reading of less than .08 
could still result in an impaired 
driving charge, with severe 
penalties also. 

These laws are for your pro- 
tection... . in Canada in 1969, 
25.2 percent of drivers involved 
in fatal collisions had been drink- 
ing... . 46 percent of drivers 
killed had been drinking or had 
impaired ability. e 


Coming events 


February 26-27 — Traffic Trans- 
portation Seminar, sponsored 
by the Ontario Traffic Confer- 
ence, for élected representa- 
tives, police, traffic engineers; 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
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«, . , AND DID, IN DEFIANCE OF 


LAWS AND DECREES OF THE STATE, 


CRIMINALLY HOLD HIS BREATH.” 


Spare Parts 


Definition of a mini-bike: a 
lilliput-putt. 


An Ontario Department of 
Transport examiner was upset on 
finding a pig in the back seat 
during a road test in Listowel, 
Ontario. 

“I didn’t mind the smell so 
much, but I couldn’t hear myself 
think,” he says. 


To add injury to insult, when 
he reached in to haul it out, the 
pig tried to bite him. 


* * * 


Prior to taking an applicant 
out for a road test, one of our 
Ontario Department of Transport 
examiners was surprised to find 
that the licence plate listed on 
the application form sounded 
strangely familiar. 


Imagine his surprise when he 
went out and found a young lady 
seated in his car! 

She very sweetly explained 
that she thought these cars were 
provided for the purpose of tak- 
ing tests. 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 
Walter Q. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 
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$$ for Ideas . 
On Road Safety 


If you’re a young engineering - 
student, there’s an excellent op-— 
portunity open for you to win a 
prize, see your ideas in print and 
boost traffic safety beside. 


The Engineering Institute of 
Canada is running a road safety 
essay competition, sponsored by 
the North American Life Assur 
ance Company. At stake is a to 
prize of $1,000, a $600 secon 
prize, and $400 and $200 for 
third and fourth prize. 


Subject of the essay contest is 
your original ideas or methods of 
reducing motor vehicle collisions: 
and increasing road safety. 


Applications must be submit- 
ted by January 1, reports oF 
theses by April 30. You can pick 
up an application form at your 
faculty advisor’s office, or write: 
The Engineering Institute of 
Canada, 2050 Mansfield Street, 
Montreal 2, Quebec. ° 


A Special Invitation ¢ If you’re interested in promoting 
safety @ If you want to help cut down on deaths on Ontario 


roads @ you'll be interested in THE OTTAWA ROAD . 
SAFETY WORKSHOPS ® to be held January 28, | 


29 and 30 at the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa ® a special 
meeting aimed at finding solutions to traffic safety 
problems. We need your ideas in these critical areas: 


Alcohol and road safety 


Traffic safety education 
Traffic law enforcement 
Engineering highway 
safety 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. 


® Motor vehicle 
administration 


© The role of young people 
in traffic safety 


hway travel. Contents may be reprinted withoi 
Readers with safety activities to report shoul 


ison Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 18 


om 
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The major “accidental” cause 
£ death in Canada is traffic 
ollisions. 

But most traffic deaths aren’t 
ccidental. They can be pre- 
Hented. ; 

That’s the major theme of the 
Xoad Safety Workshops, to be 
‘eld in Ottawa on January 28, 
9 and 30. This is the 17th in a 
eries of conferences held at 
ifferent locations through the 
rovince to stimulate interest in, 
nd provide solutions for, traffic 
afety problems. 

The Hon. Don C. Jamieson, 
finister of Transport for Canada, 
nd Hon. John A. Volpe, Secre- 
iry of Transportation of the 


yn. Don C, Jamieson, Minister 
Transport for Canada, will be 
tending and speaking at the 
(‘tawa Road Safety Workshops. 


Inited States, are two featured 
eakers who will be attending 
e Ottawa workshops. Both are 
ong advocates of traffic safety. 
‘Secretary Volpe has instituted 
new alcohol countermeasures 
ogram for the United States; 
id he is involved in establish- 
new standards for motor 
icles to help ensure the safety 
millions of motorists. 

| These speakers will comple- 
2nt the wide range of safety 
dics to be discussed: ‘What 
ould be done about the drink- 
3 driver?” . . . “Motor Vehicle 
ministration and road safety” 
| . “Can effective traffic law en- 
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Key Men in Transport to Speak. 
At Road Safety Workshops x 
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Hon. John A. Volpe, Secretary 
of Transportation for the U.S.A., 
will be a feature speaker at the 
Workshops. 


forcement help prevent. traffic 
collisions?” “Engineering 
highway safety through road 
construction, traffic control and 
vehicle design” “The new 
bicycles — are they safe?” . . . 
“Modern trends in driver edu- 
cation.” 

Chairing the different sessions 
will be: Judge L. A. Sherwood, 
Provincial Court (criminal divi- 
sion); W. Q. Macnee, Deputy 
Minister of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport; Judge K. A. 
Flanigan, County and Surrogate 
Court, Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa - Carleton DiraGaeD: 
Campbell, Director, Road and 
Motor Vehicle Traffic Safety 
Branch, federal Department of 
Transport; P. J. Farmer, Execu- 
tive Director of the Canada 
Safety Council; and S. J. Berry. 
Director of Education, Carleton 
Board of Education. 

Delegates to the conference 
will include municipal officials, 
educators, police, lawyers and 
businessmen plus others with an 
interest in promoting safety. 

Young people from the Ottawa 
area as well are invited to take 
part in a youth session on traffic 
safety to be held January 29 at 
the exhibition hall, Civic Centre. 
The discussion will be NOSES 
by a dance party. 


yee 
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Reflect National Trend 
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During that slippery first week 
of December, Ontario motorists 
got their first taste of winter 
driving but traffic deaths were 
lower than might be expected. 

Safe Driving Week, December 
1-7, once again saw fewer traffic 
deaths across the province. 

There were 23 deaths on On- 
tario roads, two more than dur- 
ing Safe Driving Week last year. 
But this number still compares 
favourably with the average num- 
ber killed on our highways each 
week during December of 1969 
—33. 


ent of Transport, Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


For the whole of Canada, the 
figure stood at 63, well below the 
weekly average of more than 100 
for this time of year. 

Traffic figures for all of Canada 
looked rosy as 1970 came to 
an end. For the first time since 
World War II, Canada has Tegis- 
tered decreases in all categories 
of traffic collisions. Figures for 
the first six months of 1970 show 
a decrease in fatal collisions of 
5.7 per cent. Fatalities are down 
by 6.5 percent. 

The most significant decreases 
were recorded in Ontario. ° 


Traffic Volumes Outpace 
Death Rate on Highways 


Every year the traffic keeps 
mounting on Ontario highways. 

But even though Ontario resi- 
dents are travelling millions more 
miles yearly on our highways, 
fatal collisions aren’t increasing 
in the same proportion. 

In the 10-year period from 
1959 to 1969, the volume of 
traffic on King’s highways, sec- 
ondary highways and other roads 
in Ontario, as recorded by the 
Ontario Department of High- 
ways, increased by 75 percent. 
The incidence of fatal collisions, 
however, did not keep pace with 
an increase of 40 percent. 

Ontario motorists travelled 
28,608.5 million vehicle miles on 
King’s highways, secondary high- 
ways and other roads in the year 
1969 as compared to 16,442.2 in 
1959. But fatal collisions per 100 
million vehicle miles travelled 
dropped off, with 4.9 fatal colli- 
sions per 100 million miles tra- 
velled in 1969 as compared to 
6.1 ten years earlier. 

For the major controlled access 
highways in Ontario — for ex- 
ample, the Q.E.W., highways 
400, 401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 
Ottawa Queensway and the Tor- 
onto Airport road—the collision 
rate per million vehicle miles in 
1969 was only 1.8. These high- 


ways account for 17.2 percent of 


all vehicle miles travelled in 
Ontario. 

The King’s highways in this 
province carried some 44.5 per- 
cent of all motor vehicle miles of 
travel in 1969, but only 20 per- 
cent of collisions occurred on 
them. 

Average daily traffic for each 
section of the King’s Highways 
in Ontario increased from 3,300 
vehicles a day in 1967 to 3,500 
in 1969. ° 


You 
are cordially invited to 


OTTAWA ROAD SAFETY 
WORKSHOPS 


January 28, 29 and 30 


Chateau Laurier Hotel 
Ottawa 


(sponsored by the Ontario 
Department of Transport) 


Plan Now to Attend! 


Snowmobile Safety Know-how 
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Boosted at Peterboro Clinic 


When Peterboro O.P.P. con- 
stable Dick Parrington set out to 
organize a “snowmobile clinic”, 
he was planning on a big attend- 
ance — 600 people. 

He got twice that number. 

Snowmobile enthusiasts pack- 
ed the first floor of the Peterboro 
Lions Centre on the night of 
November 19. The overflow was 
sent up to the second floor to 
listen along on the PA system. 
The crowd kept coming and the 
doors had to be closed. 

Few left before the three- 
hour session ended. They came 
to listen to qualified speakers 
discussing all facets of snow- 
mobiling — clothes, mechanical 
maintenance, safety accessories, 
snowmobile insurance packages, 
city by-laws and provincial regu- 


lations which govern the opera- 
tion of their machines. 
Peterboro, in the Kawartha 
Lakes district, has thousands of 
snowmobilers and response to 
this first snowmobile clinic has 
convinced traffic safety officer 
Dick Parrington of the need for 
more. Future clinics are in the 
planning stage for Apsley, Bob- 
cageon, Havelock and Trenton. 
For Constable Parrington, the 
idea of holding a snowmobile 
clinic followed fast on the heels 
of a snowmobile safety program 
he introduced into Peterboro 
schools last year. After noticing 
children who had suffered bumps 
and scrapes while out on snow- 
mobiles, he started giving simple 
safety instruction—but found he 
would have to get to the parents 


Dunlop Hero Award 


to 


Goes 


Dunlop National Truck hero Rush Perry Waite (R), 


DHO Driver 


- 


receives his 


trophy from Brian E. James, president of Dunlop Canada. 


There were 19 nominees for 
this year’s Dunlop Hero award, 
an annual presentation made to 
a professional truck driver who 
has performed an act of excep- 
tional bravery. 

The decision of the judges was 
unanimous: Rush Perry Waite, 
54, a snow plow truck driver for 
the Ontario Department of High- 
ways. 

The feat of outstanding heroism 
which won the 1970 award took 
place at the Department of High- 
way’s Codrington depot. Worker 
Ed Lacroix, unloading concrete 
blocks with his truck crane, hit 
a 4,800 volt overhead power line 
with the jib of his machine. He 
was frozen to the controls while 


the electricity coursed through 
him. Rush Perry Waite risked his 
own life three times, suffering 
severe shocks, to free the crane 
operator. 


Waite was honoured with the 
title ““National Truck Hero” and 
awarded a trophy and citation. 
a watch and cheque for $500 at 
the Automotive Transport Asso- 
ciation annual convention, Nov- 
ember 23 in Toronto. 


Judges for the annual award 
were Philip J. Farmer, executive 
director of the Canada Safety 
Council; Col. W. B. G. Reynolds, 
Commissioner of Highway Safety 
for Ontario; and Brian E. James, 
president, Dunlop Canada Ltd. ¢ 


first for the program to be effec- 
tive. “The kids would say, ‘Daddy 
says this . . .. and Daddy was 
usually wrong.” 

The November clinic since has 
been televised twice on Cable TV 
in the Peterboro area, reaching 
thousands more snowmobile fans. 

Dick Parrington is an ener- 
getic safety officer who tailors his 
safety programs, and his hours 
of work, to the needs of his com- 
munity. Besides his visits to 
Peterboro-area’s 30 upper and 
lower grade schools, where he 
sees each class a minimum of 
three times a year, he’s a regular 
on radio and television, and a 
frequent speaker at the meetings 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, 


Here’s a reminder to snowmo- 
bile owners in Ontario. 

This year, you must have a 
motor driver’s licence to operate 
your snowmobile on a highway. 

What’s a highway? Many peo- 
ple don’t realize that this word 
has a very broad definition, in- 
cluding common and public high- 
way, street, avenue, parkway, 
driveway, square, place, bridge. 
viaduct or trestle designed and 
intended for or used by the gen- 
eral public for the passage of 
vehicles. 

A highway includes the road- 
way, the shoulder and the resi- 
dual area. Thus, if you don’t 
have a driver’s licence, you can’t 
operate your machine on the 
shoulder — because the shoulder 
is part of the highway. 

A roadway is that part of the 
highway that is improved, de- 


Snowmobiling gets an educational approach as crowds pack the 
Peterboro Lions Centre November 19 for lectures by the experts. 
Above (R) Ross Wiegand, manager of the Kawartha Tourist Asso- 
ciation, talks about emergency equipment. Left, the man responsible 
for the snowmobile clinic, Peterboro O.P.P. Constable Dick Parrington. 


Facts for Snowmobile Fans 
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Lion’s Club, and many other or- 
ganizations. 


He’s convinced this winter is 


don’t use their heads.” As a snow- 
mobile owner himself, he woul 
not want to see this happen. 


“TI think that if we can sho 
snowmobile owners that the 
police and the manufacturers ar 
interested in their safety, maybe 
they'll give us a break too.” 


Below are some points he fin 
many snowmobile enthusiasts di 
not know, which should be stre' 
ed for the safe operation of the 
machines this season. 


signed or ordinarily used f 
vehicular traffic, but does not i 
clude the shoulder. 


On freeways, snowmobiles a 
banned completely. On schedul 
highways (a list of these may b 
obtained from Ontario Depa 
ment of Transport offices), sno 
mobiles may be operated on thi 
highway, including the roadway 


On unscheduled highways. — 
those highways, other than fre 
ways, which are not listed in t 
schedules . . . snowmobiles m 
cross the highway, including 
roadway. But they must not tr 
vel along the roadway. They ¢ 
operate on the shoulder @ 
right-of-way, as far away fr 
the roadway as possible. 

If you intend to operate you 
machine in a municipality, ch 
the local by-laws first. 


ee 
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For several months now Tor- 
onto housewife Joy Moon has 
been waging a highly successful 
one-woman campaign. 

With the help of the press. 
Mrs. Moon has succeeded in 
alerting thousands of Canadian 
mothers to the fact that young 
children should have special pro- 
tection in cars .. . and that many 
child seats now on the market 
are inadequate and potentially 
dangerous. 

Mrs. Moon had no intentions 
of becoming a public crusader 
until she read a news item pub- 
lished in the Toronto Globe and 
Mail on October 7. It was a brief 
recital of a tragic episode: a 
hree-month-old baby killed in a 
Ow-speed collision on a city 
itreet, though other passengers 
n the car received only bruises. 
Che infant had been sitting on 
he lap of a front-seat passenger. 

For Mrs. Moon, this episode 
ointed up some disturbing facts 

he and her husband Andy had 
liscovered while looking for a 
fe child restraint for their son 
onathon, now 214, and for a 
aby soon to be born . . . facts 
he felt must be made public. 
A long search convinced them 
nat there is a real lack of con- 
ern for the safety of youngsters 
ot yet big enough to use a regu- 
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.On a frosty day a few months 
sO, a camera crew set up shop 
1 the side of a road near 
dronto. 


During the patchy intervals of 
‘nlight, the camera rolled up 
tds of footage that were later 
‘mmed down to a compact 30- 
cond drama .. . about a small 
‘l, a yellow school bus and an 
‘wary motorist. 


This terse and forceful re- 
nder to Ontario motorists, pro- 
ced by the Department of 
ansport, has been sent out to 
evision stations across Ontario 
f use on their public service 
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Young Mother Campaigns for Safe Child Restraints 


lar seatbelt. They rejected the 
first car seats they looked at as 
unsafe. Some of the most popu- 
lar models hooked over the back 
of the seat, could easily pop off 
in the event of a collision, and 
would add up to 20 lbs. to the 
impact force of a young child. 
On some, the points of screws 
could be felt projecting through 
the padding of the headrest. 

They did discover that there 
were some seats which were rec- 
ommended. The Ontario Safety 
League has given its recommen- 
dation to the General Motors in- 
fant seat, the General Motors 
child seat, Ford Tot-guard and 
the Dorel Company Baby Saver 
car seat, model 555. At the time, 
demand for these restraints was 
so low that most dealers the 
Moons contacted had never 
heard of them. 

The Moons eventually did find 
and obtain safe child seats for 
their youngsters, buying a Ford 
Tot-guard for son Jonathon and 
an infant seat for the new baby. 

Hoping to arouse public in- 
terest and concern about child 
safety, Mrs. Moon contacted and 
received information from the 
Ontario Safety League and the 
Highway Safety Branch of the 
Department of Transport. She 
called doctors and car manufac- 


ne 


time. The story it tells is all too 
familiar. A child tries to cross 
the road in front of a stopped 
school bus, with signals flashing. 
A driver, forgetful or not know- 
ing what those warning signals 
mean, fails to stop. The message 
is clear— stop for a stopped 
school bus when red signal lights 
are flashing. 


A child who has to cross a 
high-speed highway after leaving 
a school bus is highly vulnerable. 
For this reason, on a highway 
where the speed limit is more 
than 35 miles an hour, traffic 
coming in both directions must 


turers for background material. 
She phoned the Consumers’ As- 
sociation of Canada and_ this 
agency agreed to provide inform- 
ation and a contact point for 
others interested in the cam- 
paign. 

Toward the end of October, a 
break came in the form of an 
interview with Jean Sharpe of 
Canadian Press. The story went 
out over the wire services and 
found its way into many news- 
Papers across Canada. 

In the following weeks the 
Consumers’ Association of 
Canada was deluged with letters 
from concerned parents. Mrs. 
Moon’s private crusade is quick- 
ly becoming a public affair. 

Her conviction about the value 
of safety restraints for car pas- 
sengers dates back many years. 
In 1959 Mrs. Moon’s brother 
and two friends were involved in 
a head-on collision. They un- 
buckled their seat belts and walk- 
ed away unhurt from their de- 
molished car. As a habitual seat 
belt wearer, Joy Moon naturally 
insisted on equal protection for 
her youngsters. 

If you want to add the force of 
vour support to her campaign, 
write: Child Safety Seats, Con- 
sumers’ Association of Canada, 
100 Gloucester Street, Ottawa. © 
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Toronto housewife Joy Moon 
has been waging an effective 
campaign for the use of safe 
restraints for youngsters who 
must ride as passengers in 
cars —and practices what she 
preaches. Here, a nurse helps 
her put her new-born daughter, 
Alina, in a General Motors 
infant seat. 


stop and remain stopped until 
the youngster is safely across 
and the bus warning signals are 
no longer operating. Traffic ap- 
proaching the bus from the front 
on a highway divided by a 
median strip —a strip of pave- 
ment more than 10 feet in width, 
a physical barrier or an unpaved 
strip of ground—is not required 
to stop. 

Department of Transport’s 
concern about young school bus 
passengers and their safety is 
long-standing. In 1965 the first 
major School Bus Seminar was 
held in Sudbury. These seminars 


have continued over the years, 
bringing together school bus 
Operators and drivers, school 
principals and school board 
members to discuss and work out 
the safest means of transporting 
youngsters under their care to 
and from school each day. This 
year, the Department of Trans- 
port sponsored eight school bus 
seminars for the counties of 
Temiskaming, Waterloo, Sud- 
bury, Lennox, Addington and 
Frontenac, Durham and North- 
umberland, Dundas, Glengarry 
and Stormount, Lincoln and 
Simcoe. v 


Traffic 
Safety 
Roundup 


TORONTO — G. H. Woods 
Sanitation Co. Ltd. of Canada 
gave a special Christmas safety 
package to their employees over 
the holiday season. For the third 
year running, the company offer- 
ed to pay half the taxi fares up 
to a total of $10 for their em- 
ployees to ensure they get to and 
from home safely during the 
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Christmas festivities. The com- 
pany considers it a wise invest- 
ment... training another person 
to replace an employee fatally in- 
jured in a collision would cost 
considerably more. 


ST. CATHARINES — School 
kids at Orchard Park School in 
this city are playing policemen— 
for a purpose. A student police 
force has been set up to ensure 
children follow the rules of safe 
bicycling and walking to and 
from school. First offenders get 
off with a warning. Penalties for 


second offences range from 100 
written lines to a 500-line essay 
on safety or loss of bicycle riding 
privileges for a week. There are 
signs the program is working— 
since October, offences have 
dropped to almost nil. 
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BRITAIN — That “automatic 
seat belt” has finally arrived. It’s 
the invention of a Ford of Britain 
employee, and was recently an- 
nounced by the Road Research 
Laboratory of the British Gov- 
ernment. The belt automatically 
straps in a driver or front seat 


“My town would like to hold an annual safe 


driving campaign . . 


. have you got any ideas on 


how it could be handled?” 


“One of my students was almost struck by a 


car at a crossing recently . . 


. What we really 


need is a student safety patrol. How do you go 
about organizing one?” 


Letters, hundreds of them annually, flow into 
Department of Transport asking for help with 
traffic safety projects or problems. They de- 
serve, and get, special attention. Working with 
the Department of Transport’s highway safety 
branch are six traffic safety consultants serving 
different parts of the province. These men are 
available to help concerned groups or indi- 
viduals; working with teachers, parent's groups, 
police, community officials and others to pro- 
mote road safety. 


Dick Pfieffer 
Sudbury ( 
a 


he 


Dick Lewis 
FP) Thunder Bay 
of 


Murray Rowe 
Ottawa 


You can reach your area traffic safety consultant 
at one of these numbers; or write the Highway 
Safety Branch, Ontario Department of Transport, 
Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 182, for 
more information. 


West-central Ontario—Ed Blake, 
Toronto 365-1554. 

East-central Ontario—Don Edwards, 
Toronto 365-1554. 

North-western Ontario—Richard Lewis, 
Thunder Bay 345-1405. 


Western Ontario—Burt Wallace, 
London 432-2681. 
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North-eastern Ontario—Dick Pfeiffer, Burt Wallace 
Sudbury 566-0315. bondan 3c 

Eastern Ontario—Murray Rowe, i \ Pee 
Ottawa 131-1760. | 


Ed Blake 
Toronto 
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passenger as soon as he gets 
in the car (see photo, above). 
Anchorage points are at the top 
and bottom of the car door, and 
the passenger just slides in behind 
the belt. A reel between the two 
front seats takes up the slack. 
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BURLINGTON — Jaycees of 
this city have chosen high school 
teacher Keith Wallace as their 
outstanding citizen for 1970. Mr. 
Wallace received his award on 
the strength of his wide contribu- 
tions to the field of high school 
driver instruction. He is head 
of the history department at 
Thomas L. Blakelock high school 
in Oakville and a teacher of 
driver instruction. e} 


Spare Parts 


He looked, she didn’t. 
He is, she isn’t. 


An Ontario driver, courteously 
informed by a policeman that 
his headlights were on in full 
daylight: “I’m driving like this 
until my glasses are repaired.” 


The trouble with these bucket 
seats in most sports model cars 
is that not everybody has the 
same size bucket. 


| Coming Events” 


February 26-27—Traffic Trans: 
portation Seminar, sponsore¢ 
by the Ontario Traffic Confer: 
ence, for elected representa: 
tives, police, traffic engineers’ 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto} 


‘ 


’ 


TRANSPORS 


A two-year study of snowmo- 
vile collisions on highways in On- 
ario, produced by the Depart- 
nent of Transport, clearly shows 
hat a major problem was the 
yperator’s unfamiliarity with the 
‘ules of the road. 

From November 1968 to April 
970, 32 percent of the drivers 
avolved in the 288 collisions 
inder study were found to lack 
ormal experience with the oper- 
tion of motor vehicles on high- 


A reminder... 


COUNTDOWN is on for 
cence plates sales .. . all 1970 
lates expire Saturday, midnight, 
february 27. Get your 1971 
lates now, and avoid those last- 
linute lineups. 


ent 
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Here’s a picture worth a thousand words — most of them unprint- 
able. During February, slush month in Ontario, motorists can show 
extra consideration for unwary sidewalk pedestrians by skirting 
around puddles and taking it slow during heavy weather. Remember, 
it’s possible for careless splashers to be charged with an offence. 


Snowmobile Deaths Due to 
Alcohol, Inexperience 


ways. Effective Nov. 1, 1970, 
it became mandatory for an 
operator to hold a driver’s licence 
to take his snowmobile on the 
highway. (A highway includes the 
shoulder and residual area as well 
as the roadway.) 


Another major problem was 
the misuse of alcohol. Fifty per- 
cent of operators involved in 
fatal collisions where condition 
of driver was specified in the 
police report had been drinking. 
Penalties for drinking and driv- 
ing a snowmobile can be very 
severe. Driving provisions of the 
Criminal Code apply to the use 
of snowmobiles . . . the breath- 
alyzer law, impaired driving, etc. 
Upon conviction, the court can 
prohibit anyone from operating 
a motor vehicle on Canadian 
highways for up to three years. ® 


Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ontario Department of Transport, 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


New National Safety Act 
Protects Canadian Public 


This symbol, above, is some- 
thing new and you'll be seeing it 
frequently in the years to come. 


It’s Canada’s new National 
Safety Mark and it can be found 
on vehicles which meet safety 
requirements recently made law 
by the federal government. 


There are 44 new regulations 
in all in the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act which passed the House of 
Commons last year and became 
effective on January Ist of this 
year. They’re aimed at protect- 
ing the Canadian public against 
injuries or death and the impair- 
ment of health by exhaust emis- 
sion and noise. 


At present, the safety regula- 
tions include 29 standards relat- 
ing to the design and perform- 
ance of passenger cars, trucks, 
buses, motorcycles and trailers; 
five standards limiting motor 
vehicle exhaust emissions and 10 
standards applying to snowmo- 
biles. These regulations will be 
continually reviewed to keep 
them in pace with engineering 
and technological advances. 


Additional safety standards 
for tractors and similar vehicles 
are also under consideration at 
this time. 

From now on, all Canadian 
motor vehicle manufacturers or 
distributors must affix the na- 
tional safety mark to every 
classified vehicle produced after 
January Ist. It must also be ac- 
companied by a label certifying 
compliance with all applicable 


Federal Motor Vehicle Safety 
Standards. 

The standards also apply to 
vehicles imported into Canada 
for commercial purposes. Indi- 
viduals who import vehicles for 
personal use must also comply 
with the Act and regulations. 

The new regulations do not 
apply to vehicles now in use, 
which continue to be a provin- 
cial responsibility. e 


Truckers Meet 
To Discuss 
New Regulations 


New regulations of great im- 
portance to the operation of On- 
tario’s trucking industry have 
been announced by the Ontario 
Department of Transport. 

The new regulations, based on 
Ontario’s new axle loading laws, 
will enable most trucks to carry 
increased payloads. The new 
weight laws have been designed 
to be accomplished without un- 
duly affecting the maintenance 
cost of highways or traffic safety 
requirements. A series of charts 
now available will enable truckers 
to ascertain the maximum per- 
missible weights for almost all 
known types and configurations 
of vehicles. 

Under the direction of H. J. 
Aiken, director of the Depart- 
ment of Transport vehicle branch, 
some 30 meetings will be held 
with truckers across the province 
to explain the regulations. © 
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Crash Investigation: 


A New Direction 
for Forensic Sciences 


The policeman investigating a 
multi-fatality crash on a busy 
highway near Toronto was 
puzzled. 


The car responsible for the 
collision had apparently gone out 
of control. He could have written 
that down in his report and end- 
ed the investigation there. 


But what had caused the car 
to go out of control, touching 
off the senseless chain of events 
that took five lives? The police 
officer thought it might be best 
to check out the possibility of a 
steering mechanism defect. So he 
put in a call to the Centre of 
Forensic Sciences in Toronto. 


More sophisticated and better- 


good job and raises some ques- 
tions, then we hear from him. 
And there are more and more 
asking questions.” 


The highly-qualified person- 
nel who make it their job to 
answer policemen’s queries in- 
clude Frank Cerar, a chemist, 
Allan Li, a chemical engineer, 
and a recent new arrival, mech- 
anical engineer Eric Krueger. 


The investigations they are 
most frequently involved in deal 
with suspected tire failure. Other 
collision cars they examine are 
suspected of defect in two other 
critical areas — steering column 
or brakes. In most cases, tests 
show the failure occurred as a 


Paint samples provided by car manufacturers help in the painstaking 
job of make and model identification. When examining for possible 
car defect, Forensic Sciences try to establish whether it happened 
in the pre- or post-crash phase. Engineer Eric Krueger (L), and 
chemist Frank Cerar spend a good deal of their time on car 
collision cases. 


trained policemen, no _ longer 
satisfied with reporting the bare 
facts of a collision, have caused 
expansion in a new direction 
for forensic sciences, a branch 
of the Ontario Department of 
Justice. There are three highly- 
trained persons now devoting a 
good part of their time to the 
investigation of suspected de- 
fects in cars involved in colli- 
sions. 

“This has just developed over 
the past few years,” says Doug 
Lucas, director of the Centre. 
“If a policeman does a poor job, 
nobody knows . . . if he does a 


result of the collision that took 
place. 


“Formerly, this kind of inves- 
tigation could have only been 
done by automobile manufac- 
turers,” says Doug Lucas. “This 
service hasn’t been readily avail- 
able to those who really need it 
—the police.” 


Tire failure cases usually show 
the collision was due to abused 
tires, underinflated and overload- 
ed to the danger point. Even the 
few “freak” accidents staff have 
investigated point to mis-use of 
tires and the need for frequent 


One of the Forensic Sciences team frequently called in on traffic — 
collision cases, engineer Allan Li (L), shows director Doug Lucas 
the tell-tale marks on a hit and run car. 


checkups. One driver almost lost 
his life when a new tire blew 
out, sending him spinning over 
the other lane of the highway. 
Examination of the tire showed 
that a deep bruise on the inside 
had gradually worked its way out 
to the surface. Only then did the 
driver recall striking a hard ob- 
ject three months earlier and 
subsequently he had failed to 
have his tire checked for damage. 

Car “defect” reports are often 
used as evidence in coroner’s in- 
quests or criminal cases. Another 
area of traffic safety enforcement 
in which Centre personnel assist 
police is in tackling tough-to- 
solve hit and run cases. They 
boast a high rate of car identi- 
fication, using the debris of a 
collision — paint smears and 
chips, hair and blood — to pin- 
point the accident car. 

In one case, chemist Frank 
Cerar was able to establish the 
make of car and the fact it had 
been recently painted from a few 
small chips of paint found at the 
scene of the collision. The driver, 
hearing the description of his car 
given out over television, soon 
turned himself in. 

Forensic sciences staff need a 
wide spectrum of knowledge to 
handle their job. In one bizarre 
hit-and-run case where a group 
of two people were struck by a 
car, the experts found themselves 
employing the laws of ballistics 
and launch velocities to calculate 
the speed of the vehicle. Their 
conclusions tied in neatly to 
speed calculations drawn from 
skid marks found near the scene 
of the collision . . . the car was 
doing 43-45 m.p.h., in a 30 
m.p.h. zone. 

“We're always being asked to 
perform some new job,” says 


Doug Lucas. “In one case, we're 
asked whether we can find out 
if a car’s lights were on at the 
time of a collision . . . and we 
find out that’s one more thing 
we can do.” 

The Centre handles a wide 
variety of investigations relating — 
to traffic safety enforcement. — 
There’s still room and need for — 
expansion. Doug Lucas points — 
out that because of limited staff 
and facilities, forensic sciences 
is not usually able to do drug 
trace tests on drivers involved in — 
collisions . . . information that 
would be of great value to re- 
seachers as well as police. f 

However, the incidence of 
alcohol in traffic collisions i 
well documented at the Centre. 
Samples from post-mortems on 
almost all traffic fatality victims | 
in the province are examined at 
forensic sciences. Last year, their 
studies indicated that over 40 
percent of drivers killed had 
been drinking or had impaired 
ability. These drivers show a 
high blood alcohol reading, aver- 
aging around 0.18 percent. This 
level is well beyond the norm and — 
symptomatic of a drinking prob- 
lem. 

While the need for the services” 
offered by the Centre of Forensic . 
Sciences continues to grow, some . 
of the pressure has been relieved» 
because police today are better-— 
trained and sophisticated in- 
methods of collision investiga-” 
tion. Forensic Sciences personnel » 
often work with the police on) 
staff training programs. Metro. 
Toronto has its own eight-man | 
hit and run squad, and the On-) 
tario Provincial Police have 
good number of individual offi-- 
cers trained to do this specialized 
work. e 
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The decision-makers—elected 
“epresentatives from towns and 
vities across Ontario, will be 
neeting with the administrators 
|—Police and traffic engineers, 
or a special experimental 
}eminar to be held in Toronto 
n February 26 and 27. 

| The seminar, sponsored by 
he Ontario Traffic Conference, 


Toups serve their municipalities 
etter. 

They'll be discussing such 
ypics as parking on town or city 
Teets and its effect on traffic; 
yad system planning, and the 
rotection of school children. 


Finding yourself on the busi- 


This New Year’s Eve, a small 
oup of Scarborough teenagers 
ade it their business to see that 
e revellers got home safely. 

The Interact Club, a youth 
lanch of the Rotary Club of 
arborough, ferried party-goers 
me 2,000 miles on the night of 
nuary Ist, using a fleet of 17 
ts provided by Alex Irvine 
lotors Limited. From 11 p.m. 
'6 a.m., the girls operated the 
itchboard while the boys pro- 
led free drive-home service. 


heme of April 


Experts estimate that good 
Offic planning can reduce col- 


That’s one reason out of many 
y traffic planning, for big 
@es or small towns, is becom- 
_ an increasingly important 


To update those skills and 
sire knowledge about new de- 
‘opments in traffic planning, 
Ontario Traffic Conference is 
9le again conducting an annual 
fic training course, to be held 
Tch 29 to April 16 at the 
tario Police College, Aylmer, 
tario. 

‘here is also a special pro- 


Town Officials, 
To Pool Ideas on Safety 
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Police, 


The Traffic Transportation 
seminar is a new idea. The On- 
tario Traffic Conference felt 
there was a need for such a 
meeting since police, traffic en- 
gineers and elected representa- 
tives can’t often take time out 
from a full schedule to discuss 
common aims and share knowl- 
edge about city traffic planning 
and problems. 

The nucleus of the committee 
representing elected officers at 
the seminar will include Alder- 
man D. Kay of Ottawa, Alder- 
man R. Collins, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Controller Brian Harrison, Scar- 
borough, and R. F. Anderson, 
executive assistant to the Mayor 
of Scarborough. ° 


‘ree Drive for Party-goers 
scarborough Youth Project 


Over 400 calls were taken and 
the young people estimate they 
were able to make about 200 
trips. 

This is the second year this 
community service has been 
sponsored by Alex Irvine Motors. 
Fhe “Free Drive Home” was ad- 
vertised in two major Toronto 
newspapers and response was 
high, with calls jamming the 
switchboard from one to three 
in the morning but tapering off 
in the later hours. 

Though the service was free, 
many of the passengers insisted 
on giving tips. The $93 which 
was collected will be donated to 
charity. ° 


Hanning for Safety 


Courses 


gram for policemen responsible 
for the supervision and planning 
of traffic programs. It takes in 
topics ranging from accident 
investigation to police traffic 
engineering responsibilities. The 
other part of the program is 
specifically aimed at traffic en- 
gineers, analysts and planners 
and is related to the needs of 
municipalities. Subjects include 
accident data, traffic volume 
counts and intersection design. 
Director of the course will be 
Professor H. M. Edwards, 
M.S.C.E., of Queen’s University 
in Kingston. Inquiries about the 
course should be directed to the 
Director of the Ontario Police 
College, Aylmer West, Ont. @ 


Sprucing up for Spring 


Housewives aren’t the only 
ones who do spring cleaning. 

Department of Transport is 
now in the process of sprucing 
up its motor vehicle inspection 
units to return to the road in 
April. 

The units, 13 in all, travel the 
province from spring through to 
fall. They are supervised by 
Transport personnel who are 
qualified mechanics. In a routine 
operation the local police auth- 
ority directs private vehicles into 
the check lane, to be inspected 
for possible defect. 


bi 


Lucknow, Cobalt 
Youngsters Win 
Safety Draw 


For the thousands of young- 
sters who visited the Department 
of Transport’s safety trailer at 
fall fairs last year, there was an 
added attraction—a draw for a 
free bike. 


Two of the youngsters who 
filled out the skill-testing ques- 
tionnaire correctly are this year’s 
lucky draw winners: Dorothy 
Clark, 11, of Lucknow, and 
Elliot Slaght, 11, from Cobalt. ® 
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The check includes 38 items, 
including front end suspension, 
brakes, tires, headlights to name 
a few. It’s free of charge and 
there are always a good number 
of drivers who enter the check 
lane voluntarily to make sure 
their cars are in top running con- 
dition. 

The inspection units have been 
cleaned, painted and updated 
and bear the Department of 
Transport signature and crest in 
blue and white. You’ll be seeing 
them on the road this summer. ® 
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DHO a 
Foul-weather 
Friend 


Setting out on a trip, for busi- 
ness or for pleasure? 

You can plot your travel 
strategy beforehand by taking 
time to phone your local Depart- 
ment of Highways office. 

A network of teletypes con- 
nects DHO offices in Ontario, 
giving information about road 
conditions across the provinces. 

If it’s snowing and blowing, 
DHO personnel can tell you the 
best routes to take on your trip. ® 
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Traffic Safety Roundup 


ST. PAUL’S — It’s a snap to fasten a seatbelt, as Constable John 
Haveron of the Sebringville O.P.P. shows youngsters at one of 
St. Paul’s primary schools. Constable Haveron has been making 
seatbelt use the focal point of his safety talks, and brings along a 
belt to demonstrate wearing techniques. “Perhaps if we can get 
the children to wear them, the parents will get the habit too.” ® 


rotating display is the idea of one 


PS MARKHA ’ of Mr. Wurr’s young patrons, 
LSAFETY COUNCIL é 


John Powers of Preston, who has 
been helping him on the project. 


old requested permission to build 
a set of traffic lights for use in 
teaching safety to kindergarten 
students. About 20 other students 
helped him out on the construc- 
tion and wiring, and the final 
product is now in use in the 
schools. 
2K 2K OK OK OK Ok KK 

RICHMOND HILL — Four pint- 
sized cars, powered by batteries, 
are being used to give school 
children in grades three to six a 
practical idea of how the traffic 
laws work. The cars were donated 
by local businessmen and Rich- 
mond Hill Town Council. Traffic 
safety officer Doug Young finds 
them invaluable in his work. 
They’re used on a driving range 
set up in the school gymnasium 
and each child gets a chance to 
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operate one, losing his turn wher 
he makes a driving error. The 
program was first introduced ir 
a pilot program last summer. 


GUELPH — School buses carry 
ing children to and from hom 
each day in Wellington Count 
are equipped with a new devic 
to foil the driver who breaks th 
school bus passing law. It’s in 
stant communication via two 
way radio systems with the mai) 
terminal, which will then rela 
the licence number and a de 
scription of the car to the police 
Fred Elliot Coach Lines recentl 
equipped its buses with the sys 
tem, which should also prove 
value in informing the police ¢ 
collisions seen enroute. 


Seat belts Save 


unborn baby 


AT WORK-AT HOME-<AT pLar- 
WHEN DRIVING 


MARKHAM — Markham Safety 
Council greets visitors and resi- 
dents to the town with a timely 
safety message, erected at_the 
town entrance on highway # 48. 
This council project changes 
every month, featuring thoughts 
on safety for passers-by. 
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PRESTON — You can get a hair- 
cut, a shave, and pick up some 
safety tips too at Art Wurr’s bar- 
bershop in Preston, where a huge 
bulletin board offers safe and 
sound advice to customers. The 
displays posted up on the board 
have featured information on 
different aspects of safety; the 


Police are enthusiastic about the 
idea and hope other merchants 
will pick it up. 
ok OK ok Ok ok 3K ok 

KITCHENER — Most high school 
students start off making book- 
cases in their shop classes, but 
student Ted Shand of Laurentian 
Senior Public School had a more 
ambitious project. This 14-year- 


| Coming Events | 


February 26-27—Traffic Trans- 


portation Seminar, sponsored 
by the Ontario Traffic Confer- 
ence for elected representa- 
tives, police, traffic engineers; 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
March 1-5 — Ontario Traffic 
Conference 1970 Teaching 
Methods Course for safety 
officers, Ontario Teachers’ 
College of Peterborough. 
March 29-30— Annual con- 
vention of the Transportation 
Safety Association of Ontario, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. ® 
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Benefits for Safety Belt Use; 


The headlines tell the story. : 

The effectiveness of seatbelts has been documented by the pres 
doctors and a growing number of motorists who owe their liv 
and health to them. 

Yet it’s been estimated that 20,000 Canadians last year we 
disabled or dismembered by windshield impacts alone . . . injuri 
which in many cases could have been prevented by the use | 
seatbelts. 

In 1971, make a wise investment in safety — take three seco 
out to buckle your seatbelt every time you get in the car. 


; 
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‘Published in the interest of greate 


_ One of the root causes of high- 
way death and suffering—drink- 
ying drivers—was a focal point at 
this year’s Road Safety Work- 
shops. 

The Workshops attracted over 
750 delegates to the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel in Ottawa, J anuary 
28, 29 and 30. Most came from 
the Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa-Carleton and surround- 
ng areas, but there were also 


La SEA Nae | 


\lews, new ideas and informa- 
‘ion... they’re contained in 

his special Workshop edition 

%f Ontario Traffic Safety, 
eporting on a highly produc- 

ive safety conference held 
a Ottawa at the end of 
_lanuary. More questions and 
‘formation from the 

Norkshops will be featured 

1 future editions of the 

ulletin. 
BEE 
| 
2presentatives from Quebec, 
“ie Maritimes, the western 
_ rovinces, the United States and 
ireat Britain. 

In his opening speech, Minis- 


H 


‘tawa’s Charlotte Whitton was a guest and delegate at the Ottawa 
/orkshops; here she trades notes with Graeme Fraser (L), president 
{ the Red Cross, Ottawa Branch; G. H. Nelms, chairman, Ottawa 
‘ansportation Commission; and Dr. 
broner, Ontario Department of Justice, Toronto. 


Pe CUN mars 
ter of Transport rwin Haskett |) 


outlined the scope \of the drink- 
ing driver problem\\in. Ontario. 
This province has an: estimated 
250,000 adults who consume_an- 


average of 3.4 fluid ounces of 


alcohol daily. Half of these 
drinkers can be described as 
alcoholics. 

“The vast majority of them 
are drivers. Their traffic safety 
records are appalling.” 

Alcoholics have collision rates 
twice as high as non-alcoholics. 
Their chances of being involved 
in a fatal collision are four times 
as great as those of other drivers. 

The Minister put forward 
some possible approaches to the 
problem—lowering the .08 blood 
alcohol permissible level to .05, 
banning drinking and driving 
altogether, making rehabilitation 
a condition of sentence for heavy 
drinkers convicted of traffic 
offences. 

John Volpe, United States Sec- 
retary of Transportation and a 


-guest speaker at the Workshops, 


said his department is now in- 
stituting a concentrated cam- 
paign aimed at identifying the 
drinking driver .. . “the fellow 


H. B. Cotnam, supervising 
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| r traffic safety by the Ontario Department of Transport, 
Workshops Explore Answers> 
to Drinking Driver Problem 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


At the Workshops: Guest of honour Hon. John A. Volpe (L), Secre- 
tary of Transportation for the United States, Washington, D.C., talks 


with R. L. Christie, President of Canadian 
League; and R. S. Withers (R), Presi- 


and President, Ontario Safety 


Kodak Co. Ltd., Toronto 


dent and General Manager, General Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa. 


who cruises around the streets 
with .10 alcohol in his blood.” 

He estimated that drinking 
drivers, who make up only seven 
percent of the driving population 
in the U.S.A., are responsible 
for half the deaths. 

Workshop topics at the Ottawa 
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1970 might well be remem- 
bered as the year the tide turned. 

For the first time in a decade, 
deaths due to traffic collisions 
went down, registering a signifi- 
cant decrease in fatalities of 8.8 
percent. This represents a saving 
of about 148 lives from 1969, 
when 1,683 persons died in 
traffic. 

The last time deaths went 
down in Ontario was in 1960, 
when the province had a small 
decrease of 1.9 percent. 

The figures haven’t been so 
low since 1964, when there were 
only about two and a half million 
vehicles registered, compared to 
three million in 1970. In addi- 
tion, motorists travelled about 


conference covered the gamut 
of safety, ranging from highway 
engineering to snowmobiles to 
bicycle safety. The conference 
was one of 17 held during the 
past 12 years to generate and 
encourage safety work across the 
province. ° 


nine billion miles less in 1964 
than in 1970. 

Work is being done now to 
pinpoint the reason for the de- 
crease. One factor which may 
have accounted for the decline 
was the introduction on Decem- 
ber 1, 1969, of drinking and 
driving legislation which makes 
it a criminal offense to be in 
care or control of a car if more 
than .08 alcohol is in the blood. 
Increased use of seatbelts is also 
being investigated as a possible 
cause. 

Tentative figures in other cate- 
gories for 1970 show that in- 
juries have gone up by about .2 
percent. Collisions dropped by 
3.3 percent. © 
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eople getting together 


ae 


‘It’s a group of p 
It's a contact point, a meeting place. It's a way 
ideas and compelling them to grow into action. 
The Road Safety Workshops are concerned with our most vital 
resource —human beings. They are meant to shake the com- 
placency with which we view the broken bodies broken lives, 
that result from traffic collistone. co iis oe Sa 


Safety work can be lonely. There are many 
fashionable now. The Road Safety Workshop 
that there are few causes more deserving, m 
un need: Of Suppo. : 
For the thousands of individuals concerned and workin 
safety of their fellow citizens, the Workshops a vote of 

recognition, and thanks... ea a 


% 


Seas 


Workshop No. 1: 


Motor Vehicle Administration 
and Road Safety 


@ “JUNKERS”, old defective vehicles, started disappearing rapidly 
from Ontario roads two years ago, when a new law went into 
effect requiring a certificate of mechanical fitness before transfer 
of title or sale. At the workshops, a delegate asked the question, 
“how effective has this program been?” 


A study conducted by the Department of Transport before 
and after the law went into effect showed the risk of safety 
defect was considerably diminished, by 13 to 15 percent. The 
law had its strongest impact in the sale of older model cars... . 
risks went down by 40 percent. 

In Ontario, about 400,000 of the province’s 3,000,000 regis- 
tered vehicles are new models each year. About one-third of the 
remainder come into contact with the mechanical fitness in- 
spection program each year, providing an effective means of 
getting unsafe vehicles off the road. 


@ SNOWMOBILE use continues to mushroom. Asked about the 
number of snowmobiles registered in Ontario, panelist Herb 
Aiken said that in the last registration period, 1968-70, there 
were 113,000 licensed. This year, the Department makes a con- 
servative estimate that 150,000 will be registered . . . the snow 
vehicle industry is predicting 200,000. 


The snowmobile, improperly used, is a lethal weapon. The 
risk of death, according to statistics drawn up by the Depart- 
ment, is five times higher per hour of operation for snowmobiles 
than the relative risk for other motor vehicles. 


@ STUDDED TIRES and their use in Ontario were discussed at 
Workshop #1. W. Q. Macnee, deputy minister of the Department 
of Transport, stressed the major reason studded tires were to be 
prohibited was not because of cost factors, but because of the 
safety hazards they generate. Pavement markings on highways 
in the province are obliterated by the studs, and no adequate 
replacement for the present system of lane marking can be 
found. The Department of Highways has experimented with 
“cat’s eyes”, raised reflectors set in the pavement, which are now 
in use in several European countries. During the winter months, 
these reflectors were dislodged from the pavement by snow-plows 
during regular winter maintenance. In Ontario, icy conditions, 
the only condition under which studded tires attain safety benefit, 
average out to only 1.1 percent of total day-miles, a formula 
composed of the number of days times the miles where each 
icy condition prevailed. 


Irwin Haskett, Ontario’s Minister of Transport, welcomes 
at the opening session of the three-day Workshops. 
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Deputy Minister 
Ontario Department 
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Environmental Ontario Departm 
Control of Transpo 
Ontario Department R.G.Gower _W..B. G. Reynolds 

of Transport Manager | Commissioner of 


Driver Control 
Ontario Department 
of Transport 


Highway Safety 
Ontario Department 
of Transport 

and Co-ordinator 

of the Workshops 


@ TRIPLE-TRAILERS are being allowed on the roads in some 
provinces. Will they be permitted to operate in Ontario? At the 
Workshops, Walter Macnee, deputy minister of the Departmen 
of Transport, answered this question with an unequivocal “no”. 


@ MULTI-YEAR PLATES, a system which would see the plate num 
ber identified with the driver rather than the vehicle and retainet 
year by year, was brought up by one workshop delegate. T 
system is currently under study by the Department of Transport 
panelists said it does appear to offer some very attracti 
advantages. 
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Workshop No. 2: 


Panelists of workshop #2 had 
some clear-cut evidence to show 
strict traffic law enforcement can 
and does reduce collisions. 

Leslie Sterritt, chief constable 
of the Brockville police, drew on 
traffic statistics from his own city 
to show that when traffic charges 
go up, collisions and injuries go 
down. In 1968, his men laid 
1,235 speeding charges. The fol- 
lowing year, police conducted a 


collisions in the city of Brockville 

. a decrease of 12 percent in 
the number of injuries. 

Most of the panelists on work- 
shop #2 agreed the question was 
aot so much whether traffic law 
enforcement is effective in re- 
lJucing collisions—but how they 
could manage to get enough 
staff to effectively control traffic 
offenders. 

Chief Sterritt pointed out that 
when all penalties for traffic 
offenses were increased in Sep- 
ember of 1969, many more 


z ... and his men ended up 
spending valuable working hours 
n court, instead of out on the 
‘oad. Correspondingly, in 1970 
3rockville’s collision rate jump- 
-d by 21 percent. 


epartment of the Environment 
or the United Kingdom 
ondon, England. 


lore accentuated than Canada’s. 
Your road system is more mod- 
tm... in our country, we have 
squeeze a quart of traffic into 
pint of roads.” 

| But Britain’s tough legislation 
n drinking and driving, intro- 
uced in 1967, has done much 
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Good Law Enforcement — 
Can it Prevent Collisions? 


Allan Campbell, superintend- 
ent of the Ontario Provincial 
Police for Long Sault, outlined 
a valuable aid to police in decid- 
ing on the best places to concen- 
trate available men and patrols. 
Using “strip maps” of the city, 
police pinpoint both collisions 
and violations. “If the two don’t 
concur,” said superintendent 
Campbell, “then we know that 
selective enforcement isn’t work- 
ing. The maps are also most use- 
ful in assessing the effect of our 
patrols.” 

Children present a special en- 
forcement problem to police. 
Youngsters who drive their 
bicycles in a dangerous fashion 
on the roads could possibly be 
charged with a juvenile offense 
. . . but police are reluctant to 
take this action. Chief Sterritt 
discussed a method Brockville 
police have found effective in 
dealing with the young bicyclists. 
A letter is sent to the parents of 
the child found committing an 
infraction, informing them of 
the offence. Within a week, the 
parents receive another letter, 
containing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope asking them 
what action they took when they 
found out about their young- 
ster’s misbehaviour. “We’ve sel- 
dom had the same child twice,” 
said Chief Sterritt. ° 


eature Speakers... 


to reduce the incidence of col- 
lisions. “The results were out of 
all proportion to what we ex- 
Dectedsa 

From a high of a 10 percent 
reduction in the first year, 
Britain’s saving in lives effected 
by the legislation has levelled off 
to about seven percent better 
than before the introduction of 
the new legislation. 

The Road Safety Group is now 
focusing attention on the critical 
area of child safety, trying to 
improve figures which show al- 
most twice as many children are 
dying in traffic compared to 10 
years ago. A safe cycling pro- 
gram recently introduced has 
had some encouraging success in 
lowering deaths. 


A “crash-proof” car for the 
future? It can be done, says John 
Volpe, U.S. Secretary of Trans- 
portation. ; 

“By 1980, I predict cars will 
be so safe it will be possible to 
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of Headquarters 
Traffic Branch 
Royal Canadian 
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Ottawa 


Hon. John A. Volpe, 
Secretary of Transportation 
Department of Transportation 
Washington, D.C. 


survive crashes up to 60 miles 
per hour.” 

The U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation is speeding research on 
a dozen experimental cars in all 
popular weight categories. By 
July 1, 1973, passive restraints 
will be mandatory on all cars 
produced in the United States. 
Air bags, automatic seatbelts, 
crash nets—‘‘We don’t care what 
it is as long as it is effective.” 

The U.S. government is wag- 
ing all-out war on figures which 
show 150 Americans a day die 
in car crashes. The immediate 
aim, to be implemented with car 
safety design, alcohol counter- 
measures programs, highway im- 
provements and public safety 
programs, is to decrease deaths 
by 10,000 within two years. 


Don Jamieson, Canada’s Minis- 
ter of Transport, pointed to the 


Superintendent 

A. Campbell 
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B. T. Ryan 
Barrister and 
Solicitor 
Ottawa 


Chief Constable 
N. L. Sterritt 
Brockville Police 


Deputy Chief 
J. R. Murray 
Metropolitan 
Toronto Police 


Inspector C. Taylor 
Traffic Division 
Ottawa Police 


drinking driver as the number 
one aspect of the driving prob- 
lem. At this time, he said, Canada 
is cooperating with the United 
States on a joint study of alco- 
holism and traffic safety. 

“Maximum efforts and maxi- 
mum steps must be taken to pro- 
tect the driver from himself.” 
Seventy-five to 80 percent of col- 
lisions are due to human error, 
said Mr. Jamieson. The Federal 
Department of Transport is now 
studying human stress in the 
driving function in cooperation 
with Queen’s University in King- 
ston. 

The Minister also brought up 
the subject of snowmobiles and 
the new standards set for their 
manufacture through Canada’s 
new National Safety Act. Field 
tests are now being conducted, 
with 15 different models under 
evaluation. e 


Hon. Donald C. Jamieson, M.P. 
Minister of Transport 
for Canada, Ottawa. 
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Devlin Hunt, the president of the 
Canada Council of Young Drivers, 
and a student at University of Mani- 


toba, Winnipeg, thanks Saturday 
guest speaker Don Jamieson, Federal 
Minister of Transport, at Saturday's 
closing luncheon. 


UPI 


Hon. John Volpe, U.S. Secretary of Transportation, talks to delegates at the 
Friday afternoon luncheon. 


A Ontario's Minister of Highways 
George E. Gomme, (L), chairman of 
the closing luncheon on Saturday, 
talks with Norman H. Bell, president 
of White Trucks and immediate past 
president, Canada Safety Council; 
Paul Ingram, editor of Bus and Truck 
Transport, and chairman, Ontario sec- 
tion, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Toronto; and W. Y. Turner, presi- 
dent, Rubber Association of Canada, 
Toronto. 


Delegates line up to carry away bags- 
ful of free safety literature from the 
Department of Transport's safety 
smorgasbord. > 


A Visitors from Britain His Excellency 
Sir Peter Hayman (L), British High 
Commissioner, Ottawa, and Leonard 
E. Dale (centre), Under Secretary, 
Road Safety Group, Department of 
the Environment, London, England, 
speak with Ontario's Transport Minis- 
ter Irwin Haskett, general chairman 
of the conference; E. A. C. Amy, 
executive director of the Consumers’ 
Association of Canada; and O. G. 
Stoner, deputy minister, Federal De- 
partment of Transport, Ottawa. 


A 


Above, Dr. G. F. Davidson, president 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Rev. Dr. Kathleen Christopher 
minister of St. James United Church 
Ottawa. 


@ Hon. James A. C. Auld, Ontario’ 
Minister of Tourism and Informa 
tion, chaired the Friday conference 
luncheon. 


i 
} 
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president, Bell Canada, Toronto, and 
president, Canada Safety Council, 
welcomes delegates attending the 
opening day conference luncheon. > 


Sharing a laugh: Judge G. E. Strike 
(L); Provincial Court, Criminal Divi- 
tion; and D. M. Coolican, Chairman 
of the Council, Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton. Vv 


Deputy Chief Constable L. J. Seguin 
of the Ottawa police department, 
with Dr. H. K. Mussallem, executive 
director, Canadian Nurses Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Jean Sida, president, 
Ottawa Valley section, Consumers’ 
Association of Canada; and Mrs. G 
H. Lockhart, president, Ottawa Uni- 
versity Women's Club. > 


<< At the speak-in and spin-out, Russ Jackson, 
(L), principal of Champlain High School and 
superstar of the Ottawa Roughriders, who was 
moderator of the special youth session, talks with 
Jim Bancroft, president of the Ottawa-Carleton 
Safety Council, and Walter Follis, executive en- 
gineer, Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Oakville. 


airman of the Thursday luncheon 
is Donald H. Morrow, M.P.P. for 
ttawa West. 


Above: Workshops guests Dr. R. J. Dooley, director, district #8, Ontario & 
Medical Association; Marcel Baril, assistant deputy minister, Quebec Depart- 
ment of Transport, and Dr. R. F, Borkenstein, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Forensic Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
and Chairman of the International Committee on Alcohol and Traffic Safety, 
and inventor of the Borkenstein breathalyzer. 


A swirl of pipes and dancers plus music by Orpheus, a 40-member choir, 
was sponsored by the Ontario Motor League, Ottawa club for the enter- 
tainment of guests at the Thursday night buffet supper. W 


ore the Saturday luncheon: E. L. Bushnell, (L), chairman of the board, 
Bhnell Communications Limited, Ottawa; with Laval Fortier, chairman, 
or vehicle transport committee, Canadian Transport Commission, Ottawa, 
Hon. Irwin Haskett, Ontario Minister of Transport. 
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Engineering Traffic Safety 


SUPER-LAMPS, high-intensity 
headlights which give a broader 
and brighter field of night vision, 
are now in use on many vehicles 
in Europe. A workshop delegate 
wanted to know whether we can 
expect similar improvements in 
lighting on North American 
vehicles. The answer: European- 
pattern headlights are permitted 
on vehicles this year in Canada. 
There is a good deal of activity 
in the North American car in- 
dustry in this area and improve- 
ments can be expected. 


SPECIAL LANES for slow-mov- 
ing vehicles are in use in some 
other provinces and are now in- 
corporated in road design in On- 
tario. This “third lane”, accord- 
ing to panelist Roy Burnfield, is 
intended to keep traffic moving 
at speed on grades. You can note 
them in several locations in the 
province, for example, highway 
17 from Petawawa to North Bay. 


GUIDE RAIL design has changed 
in Ontario over the past years, 
with the ends being buried for 
protection in the event of a col- 
lision. One delegate said that 
buried guard rails would seem to 
be a hazard, as a car hitting 
them could possibly flip over. 
However, panelists explained that 
the new guard-rail design is in- 
tended for the protection of car 
passengers, rather than the car 
itself. Because the guard-rail 
does not impede the movement 
of the car, passengers are not 
subject to brutal impact forces 
... however, the car itself would 
probably be severely damaged. 


CONTROLS on cars manufac- 
tured in North America are dif- 
ferent on different makes, and a 
delegate asked panelists if they 
were going to be standardized as 
a safety measure. William Wood- 
cock of GM said there is action 
going on in the industry now to 
improve this situation. 


GOOD DESIGN and attention 
to safety features can mini- 
mize collisions in our cities 
and towns, traffic engineering 
panelists pointed out. Keith Mc- 
Lean said that a 35 to 40 per- 
cent reduction of collisions can 
be effected by controlling arterial 
parking. At one intersection in 
Ottawa, turns were prohibited, 
and collisions dropped to 49 
from a high of 70. Hamilton’s 


experiment with one-way streets 
has effected a 41 percent reduc- 
tion of car collisions, an 80 per- 
cent drop in pedestrian collisions. 
Such features as traffic medians, 
boulevards between street and 
sidewalk, islands at intersections 
and separate left-hand turn lanes, 
have proved to make roads safer 
for pedestrians and motorists 
alike. O 


PAVED SHOULDERS are in use 
in several states, and a delegate 
pointed out that they offer better 
protection for motorists who 
must leave the road in an out-of- 
control or collision situation. 
However, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Highways doesn’t in- 
tend to use this new design fea- 
ture. Studies have shown there 
are more collisions on roads with 
paved shoulders, since motorists 
tend to use them as a through- 
way. 


ENERGY-ABSORBING bumpers 
for cars are under study in 
the vehicle industry. However, 
panelists stressed the bumpers 
won’t have any life-saving poten- 
tial, only a dollar-saving poten- 
tial... and they’re only effective 
at speeds below 10 mph. E. C. 
Penney, Toronto Transit safety 
director, outlined his company’s 
experience with water-bumpers, 
which have saved the transit 
authority about $190 a year per 
bus in repair costs, and wondered 
why water-bumpers couldn’t be 
used on passenger cars as well. 
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Above, Ottawa Alderman Char- 
lotte Whitton makes an emphatic 
comment on “the nut behind the 
wheel who’s generally well-oiled 
and tight.” 


Workshop delegates are wel- 
comed to the city of Ottawa by 
Controller Claude Bennett, acting 
mayor of Ottawa, at the opening 
session. 


<> Fernand Guindon, Minister 
without Portfolio and M.P.P. for 
Stormont, chaired the Thursday 
morning opening session. 
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What Can be Done About 


‘he Drinking Driver? 


“Possibly never again will such intense 
aterest be focused on the problem of the 
rinking driver. We dare not fail.” 

_ Dr. R. F. Borkenstein, inventor of the 
torkenstein breathalyzer and chairman 
f the International Committee on Al- 
ohol and Traffic Safety, was expressing 
le conviction of governments around 
1e globe that the drinking driver is a 
azard which can no longer be tolerated. 
, In Canada and the United States, 
rinking drivers are estimated to ac- 
dunt for 50 percent of all fatal traffic 
dllisions. Crack-downs on drinking and 
riving can be effective, as proved by 
€ experience of Britain and Sweden, 
here only 10 percent of deaths are due 
» alcohol involvement. 
,Although the .08 law on drinking 
rivers has been hailed as a probable 
ctor causing the first decrease in all 
itegories of traffic collisions in Canada 
ace World War II, Doug Lucas, direc- 
r of Forensic Sciences, is not con- 
nced the new legislation is working; 
f, by ‘working’, we mean the number 
drinking drivers has decreased.” 
imples from drinking drivers involved 


Forensic Sciences showed 185 drivers 
with alcohol involvement during the six 
months before the legislation was passed 

- in the six months following, 200 
drivers were proved to have been drink- 
ing. 

Dr. Blake Coldwell underlined the cost 
of auto collisions due to drinking and 
driving. “Traffic accidents cost the Can- 
adian economy one billion a year. If 
only 20 percent of that were due to 
alcohol, that would be $10 per person.” 


A concentrated program to combat 
drinking and driving is now underway 
in the United States. There are nine 
areas taking part in the program at 
present, with another 20 being considered 
as potential sites. Dr. R. B. Voas ex- 
plained the program functioned at the 
community level, and involved special 
drinking driver clinics plus increased sur- 
veillance and aid to these individuals. 


In many cases, said Dr. Voas, it’s not 
so much the ability of the drinking driver 
that is affected, but his psychology. Tests 
have shown that drivers with .08 blood 
alcohol or over tend to take more risks 
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fatal crashes which were examined by 
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orkshop #5 on bicycle safety was chaired by Philip 
Farmer (R), executive director, Canada Safety 

€uncil; panelists included Constable Dean Humble, 
ic safety officer, Brockville police department; and 
. Brezina (L), manager, safety and environmental 
trol section, Ontario Department of Transport. 


MGelists for Workshop #5 T. S. Nease, president of 
Canada Cycle and Motor Company and K. V. 
Hh, executive director, Canadian Cycling Association. 


than a normal driver. ® 
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The New Bicycles—Are They Safe? 


@ Bicyclists pose a bigger problem today 
than they did 10 years ago, when a 
bike was considered a luxury item. 
Panel member T. S. Nease, president 
of Canada Cycle, said the number of 
children in the 5 to 15 age range has 

only increased 12 percent in the last 
few years — while bicycle sales have 
shot up 60 percent. 

@ How old should a child be before be- 
ing allowed to ride a bike? Panelist 
Ed Brezina said that in line with his 
research and observation, a youngster 
should be 9-10 years old to ride a 
bicycle. Tests have shown that it’s not 
until around this age children master 
the basic concepts of right and left, 
vital in order to operate properly in 
today’s busy traffic. 

@ Here’s a project for safety councils or 
individuals concerned about the safety 
of young cyclists. While manufacturers 
of bicycles send a considerable amount 
of information about proper sizing for 
bicycles out to dealers, some are more 
interested in making a sale than mak- 
ing sure the bike is the right size for 
the youngster. The risk of collision in- 
creases five times for a youngster who 
can’t reach the ground comfortably 
with the ball of his foot while seated 


on his bike. Department of Transport 
studies show the bicycle seat should be 
no higher than the top of the child’s 
hip. 

@A _ good enforcement and education 
program can do a great deal to cut 
down on bicyclist collisions. Three 
years ago, Brockville police introduced 
the Crusader Cycle Club Program in 
the schools. It has increased in size 
every year. In 1968, the first year of 
the course, there were 15 bicyclists 
injured in collisions on Brockville 
streets. By 1970, this number had 
dropped to four. 

@ While research has proven the new- 
style bicycles to be as safe as the 
standard models, K. V. Smith of the 
Canadian Cycling Association main- 
tains they don’t have the same light 
handling and manoeuverability as 
standard bikes. The new bikes do have 
a shift of gravity to the rear of about 
3% inches, said industry representa- 
tive T. S. Nease, but this is compen- 
sated for by the relation of the front 
wheel. “Modified” bikes with extended 
front forks are dangerous, the panel 
agreed. Brockville police have taken 
the step of banning them from ey) 
streets. 
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Workshop #6 was 
Carleton Board of Education. 


commissioner of highway safety, Ontario Department of Transport; 


Orser, coordinator of continuing education, 
driver education coordinator, 


Education, Kingston; Ronald Jenkins, 
Carleton Safety Council; 
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chaired by S. J. Berry, 
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of education, 


Panelists included Carl E. Laybourn, deputy 
L. W. 
Frontenac County Board of 
Ottawa- 
P. W. Randell, driver instruction teacher, Don Head 
Secondary School, Richmond Hill. 


director 


Modern Trends in 


Driver Education 


Driver education in Ontario is 
in a healthy state, but there’s 
still room to grow. 

In 1960, only 36 schools in 
the province offered driver edu- 
cation to their students, on a 
strictly extra-curricular basis. In 
1966, driver education became 
part of the regular curriculum 
for occupational students. The 
growth of this subject is illus- 
trated by figures for 1970, when 
465 schools out of a possible 571 
offered driver education to their 
students. About one out of every 
four eligible students took the 
course. 

Is driver education effective? 
“Yes”, was the answer from the 
panel as figures were drawn on 
from the States which showed 
driver education graduates had 
50 percent fewer collisions than 
young people who had not taken 
the training. While driver train- 
ing is generally believed to be an 
effective and worthwhile school 
subject (in a recent survey of 
4.229 Canadians, 3 out of 4 
said driver education courses 
were a proper use of tax-payers’ 
money), members of the audience 

at Workshop #6 had some com- 
plaints about teaching methods. 


Car insurance, driver licensing, 
driver education, were subjects which 
concerned the young people who 
lined up at the mike to question the 


panel at the road safety speak-in. > 
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Bruce Heayn, a member of 
the Canadian Council of Young 
Drivers, said driver education 
teachers too often fill up time 
with prepared tests and reading 
from the text. He felt more class 
discussion, films, guest speakers 
and learning aids should be used 
to stimulate interest. 

Phil Randell, driver education 
teacher at Don Head Secondary 
School in Richmond Hill, out- 
lined his school program and 
facilities for driver training. A 
wide variety of aids are provid- 
ed to Don Head students: film 
library, teaching tapes, driving 
range, driver simulators with 
computer track of the indi- 


vidual student’s driving response, 
plus other aids. Snowmobile and 
motorcycle courses are conduct- 
ed at the school as well as driver 
training. ° 


Hon. Irwin Haskett, Minister. 


Walter O. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 
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Over 6,000 young people crammed into Ottawa's Civic Centre the night o 
January 29th to take part in the special Workshops youth session. The 
evening started off with a panel discussion on young people and the par 
they could play in preventing traffic collisions; it concluded with a rock dance 


it 
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Below, two members of the ad 
panel; Jack Humphrey, secretary © 
the Insurance Bureau of Canada, 
and Constable Ken Fletcher, Ottawa 


Police. 
wi 2 


r) 
.€ | 


FORRESTER 


KENNETH FLETO 


Youth panel members at the speak- 
in; Donald Forrester from Carleton 
University and Janet Chappell, Uni- 
versity of Guelph. A 


On Friday night, young people from the Ottawa area flocked 
to Civic Centre by the thousands to take part in a special 
youth event, the road safety speak-in and spin-out. 


The bi-part evening, which was sponsored by the Ottawa-Carleta 
Safety Council, featured a panel discussion followed by 
entertainment provided by two live bands. Making up the youth 
panel were the members of the Canada Council of Young 
Drivers, a group of young people sponsored by the Insurance 
Bureau of Canada. The adult panel was made up of representativ 
from the automobile industry, insurance industry, police, 
government, driver instruction, and motorcycle manufacturing. 


| 
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W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. 


You’ve seen it many times; a 
ungster wobbling along on a 
rycle twice his size, on his way 
school or play. 

Facts recently revealed by the 
Epartment of Transport show 
ht child has a five times greater 
Gince of getting involved in a 
Glision than a bicyclist on a 
M@ht-sized vehicle. A bicycle a 
did must “grow into” is a real 
seety hazard, with the risks far 
WJ weighing the dollars saved by 
Oi7ing for the future. 

f your child will be a bicycle- 
2r this spring, check to make 
ste his bike fits this formula. . . 
‘B top of the bicycle should be 
M higher than the top of the 
ingster’s hip. He should be 
> to reach the ground com- 
@ably with the ball of his foot 
en seated on the bicycle. 

iis bicycle should be equipped 
Wn a carrier. A Department of 
linsport study of 275 bicycle 
"Gisions showed that many of 
le youngsters were unable to 
“trol their bikes because they 
7 had one hand free for 
ing. 


Department of Transport studies show the safest bike for your child 
is one which allows him to reach the ground comfortably with the 
ball of his foot from a seated position. 


Bike equipment such as hand- 
brakes demand good coordina- 
tion and some physical strength. 
If your youngster is under 10, he 
probably will find them more of 
a handicap than a help. Over the 
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Charles MacNaughton 
New Minister of Transport 


Ontario Department of Transport has a new Minister . . . 
Hon. Charles Steel MacNaughton, formerly the Treasurer 
of Ontario and Minister of Economics. 


Mr. MacNaughton assumed the twin portfolios of 
Minister of Transport and Minister of Highways on 
March 1. For Mr. MacNaughton it is a return to the field 
of transportation, one of his major interests, as he has 
served previously as Minister of Highways. 


A former managing director of Jones MacNaughton Seeds 
Limited in Exeter, Mr. MacNaughton makes his home 

in that city and has been the member for Huron Riding 

in southwestern Ontario since 1958. 


Mr. MacNaughton was born and educated in Brandon, 
Manitoba. He is married, with two children. 


child’s bike is a must. If he will 
be using it during the evening 
hours, the law requires the bike 
to be equipped with a front light 
and a red reflector or light on 
the rear, plus red reflective tape 
at least 10” long and 1” wide 
on the back fender. The front 
forks must have white reflective 
material of the same dimensions. 

Probably the biggest factor 
affecting your youngster’s safety 
on his bike this spring will be 
his maturity and responsibility. 
Studies have shown that most 
youngsters don’t master the basic 
concepts of right and left until 
age nine or ten. This is the 
elementary knowledge needed to 
operate a bicycle safely in today’s 
traffic. Other concepts, such as 
hand-signals, right-of-way, and 
driver courtesy are as necessary 
to a cyclist as a motorist. 

Check your youngster’s bike 
before he takes it out on the 
road this spring. If he’s been 
using it for a year or more, the 
tires may be bald. All nuts should 
be tightened and moving parts 
lubricated. © 


age of 10, the Department of 
Transport bicycle study indicated 
hand-brakes did reduce collision 
risks. 

Collision research shows that 
good night lighting for your 


WATCH OUT!! Out come the balls, t 
newspapers across Ontario as a remin 
and ex 
year, the Canada Safety Council asks your special help to make 


extra caution for motorists .. . 


the young set. 


Questions from the Ottawa Road Safety 


< 
>) 
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Merv Stevens, manager of the 
traffic engineering section, De- 
partment of Transport, says the 
answer to this question is basi- 
cally “yes”. Yellow dividing lines 
are going to be incorporated in 
roadway design starting in 1971. 
They’ll be used to distinguish be- 
tween opposing traffic lanes. The 
yellow barrier lines will be espe- 
cially helpful on city streets, since 
they will indicate two-way traffic 
flow and cut down on the possi- 
bility of mistakenly entering one- 
way streets. 


Inspector Fred Blucher of the 
Ontario Provincial Police says 
the police constable should stop 
and find out what the problem is. 
“There are no regulations which 
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say, ‘you must stop’. It’s just a 
routine check.” Essentially, no 
stopping is allowed on controlled 
access highways except in the 
event of an emergency. 


John Murray, Deputy Chief of 
the Toronto Police Department, 
speaks up in a question-and- 
answer session at the Ottawa 
Road Safety Workshops, held by 
the Department of Transport in 
the Chateau Laurier, January 
28-30. 


he bicycles and the skipping ropes. This photo was sent out to 
der from the Ontario Department of Transport that spring means 
tra surveillance for parents. In Child Safety Week, May 1-7 this 
sure spring days are carefree days for 


standard for the 


n and decel- 


4 1 19 


to standard 


D. W. Farren, road design en- 
gineer for the Department of 
Highways, says there are definite 
standards for acceleration and 
deceleration lanes in Ontario... 
the lengths vary according to a 
formula which takes into account 
the speed of the highway and the 
volume of traffic. “Deficient” 
areas are remedied in two ways: 
the DHO computer gives the 
collision history of every one- 
tenth mile of roads under High- 
ways supervision, effectively pin- 
pointing hazardous areas. As 
well, the Department of High- 
ways is continuously resurfacing 
and upgrading roads throughout 
the province. 


th block ¢ 
proaching trom 


Roy Cowley, director of the en- 
gineering operations branch, De- 


Workshops 
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Frank Herbert, CBC “Safety 
Clinic’ host and moderator. 


‘Safety Clinic’ 
Goes National 


CBL-radio’s “Safety Clinic” 
celebrates its 25th anniversary 
on the air this year by going 
national on the CBC network. 

The punchy, five-minute short 
featuring safety tips for CBL- 
radio listeners was started by the 
late Reid Forsee in 1946. For the 
last 11 years, moderator and 
host for the program has been 
Frank Herbert, CBC announcer. 
“Safety Clinic” usually features 
one or more guests speaking on 
different aspects of safety. 


partment of Transport, says if 
the obstacle to clear view is 0 
municipal property it’s within) 
their jurisdiction to remove it 
The usual road allowance is 66 

. this may take in part of a 
property-owner’s lawn, driveway 
etc. Some municipalities in On- 
tario have passed by-laws hy 
which they can remove obstacles 
to clear view, even on private 
property, if they constitute 4 
hazard. If the obstacle is on pri 
vate property where there is 
such by-law, there is little re= 
course except to ask the owner 
if he will remove it. 


Your car’s just gone through 
the wear and tear of winter 
driving . . . now is the time to 
make sure it’s in shape for the 
miles of summer travelling 
ahead. 


Ontario Traffic Safety reminds 
motorists that only regular 
maintenance plus thorough : 
check-ups can catch car defec 
before it’s too late. Some 10 
percent of Canada’s half-million — 
reported motor vehicle collisi 
involve mechanical malfunctio 


Check your car for spring .. . 
check collisions. 
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SMILES 


__ Teeth are one part of the body 
that gets a lot of attention. 


lars in maintaining and preserv- 
ing them. 


That’s why it’s ironic, says Dr. 
David MacDonald, one of only 
bout 100 oral surgeons in 
-anada, that most people won’t 
"ven take the simple precaution 
of wearing a safety belt. The 
atients he sees often have teeth 
racked off right at the gumline 
lue to a collision. Their mouth 
ajuries are often complicated 
vith disfiguring facial injuries, 
ometimes requiring plastic sur- 
lery. 

In his Toronto practice he’s 
e€come concerned about the fact 
iat while many people are doing 


riving. 

“The vast majority of collision 
juries I see happened in the 
letro area, on just an ordinary 
reet, at low speed,” says Dr. 
lacDonald. He points out the 
ct that while the retractable 


He, like many of his colleagues 
dentistry and in medicine, is 
'w making a practice of asking 
» patients whether they were 
varing a seatbelt at the time of 
~ crash. Almost invariably, the 
Swer is no. 


“Only one patient I saw in the 
t year was wearing a seatbelt 
. and he wasn’t too badly off.” 
The seatbelt plus shoulder belt, 


‘motorist’s guide 
bird-watching . . 


e hand on the wheel, the 
other around his bird) 


says Dr. MacDonald, is the ideal 
configuration to prevent this kind 
of injury. ° 

“Some of the worst ones I’ve 
seen have gone forward and hit 
the windshield,” says Dr. Mac- 
Donald. “This can result in frac- 
tures of the upper and lower jaw 
both.” 

Repair work can be expensive, 
ranging up to several thousand 
dollars in cost. 

And, as the saying goes, the 


Oral surgeon Dr. David Mac- 
Donald sees many injuries caused 
by city collisions . . . most of 
them, he says, could be prevented 
by the use of seatbelts. 


teeth you get are never as good 
as your own. “This is such a vul- 
nerable area,” Dr. MacDonald 
says. “If you hit an arm, you 
might get a bad bruise . . . but 
with teeth, there’s really no sub- 
stitute.” e 


SEATBELTS can save | 


rT 


Eric Lovenmark of the Canadian Standards Association conducts an 


impact test on a crash helmet used by a 


involved in a collision. 


Study Probes 


motorcyclist who was 


Performance 


of Crash Helmets 


By law, motorcyclists must 
wear crash helmets on Ontario 
roads. If they get in a collision, 
do they still get head injuries? If 
the answer is yes, what further 
modification could be made to 
the helmet to give extra protec- 
tion? 

The answers to these and other 
questions about crash helmet de- 
sign and safety are being probed 
now by the Department of Trans- 
port, in conjunction with the 
Canadian Standards Association. 
The study has the help and co- 
operation of the Committee on 
Trauma of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the 
police and 15 hospitals in On- 
tario, who are forwarding the 
helmets of motorcyclists involved 


$ for Ideas 
On Safety 


The Ontario Traffic Confer- 
ence is holding an annual essay 
competition, open to members 
of the Conference or their em- 
ployees, plus members of sup- 
porting government bodies. 

The subject of the essay con- 
test is motor vehicle traffic, in 
relation to engineering, enforce- 
ment and education. There’s a 
prize of $100 for the winner and 
an award of $50 for the runner- 
up. Deadline for the contest is 
April 30. Essays should be no 
longer than 2,500 words; mailing 
address for the contest is the 
Ontario Traffic Conference, 648 
Finch Avenue East, Willowdale, 
Ontario. Y 


in collisions for testing at C.S.A. 
labs. 

The project is funded by a 
grant from the National Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare. 
This real-life study of crash in- 
juries should help set future 
standards for helmets to protect 
motorcyclists in the years to 
come. O 


DDC Courses 
Graduate 
212,000 


Thanks to the Canada Safety 
Council, more than 93,000 
motorists got the chance to brush 
up on their driving skills last 
year through defensive driving 
courses conducted across Canada. 

This figure represents an in- 
crease of 20,000 over 1969. 
To date, a total of more than 
212,000 Canadian drivers have 
graduated from the course. e 


| Coming Events | 


April 1-May 6 — Efficient Fleet 
Management course, held by 
the Ontario Safety League, 
409 King St. West, Toronto. 

April 5-7—1971 Safety Confer- 
ence, Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

April 19-23— Ontario Safety 
League Fleet Maintenance 
course, Toronto. 

May 3-7—-Commercial Vehicle 
Driver Trainer course, Ontario 
Safety League, Toronto. 
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SAULT STE. MARIE—The Sault 
Safety Council is inviting indi- 
viduals and organized groups, 
such as Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, service clubs, to submit 
written briefs on pedestrian safety 
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in the community. The council 
is preparing to present a brief 
on this subject to city council, ~ 
and is seeking worthwhile sug- ~ 
gestions and recommendations 
from the community at large. 


TORONTO — Retiring Minister of Transport Irwin Haskett was 
given a standing ovation at the Ontario Safety League’s safe driver 
award banquet, held at the Royal York on March 1, in recognition 
of his dedicated work for safety in the province. At the banquet, 
Mr. Haskett presented awards to 30 drivers who have completed 
their 25th year of collision-free driving. Another 130 earned their 


20-year awards. 


BARRIE and PETERBOROUGH 
police forces have jumped into a 
new area of safety instruction 
during the winter months—snow- 
mobiling. In Barrie, Constable 
Robert Thompson (L) has been 
conducting snowmobile patrols 
cn his own time, on a snow- 
mobile donated by Bombardier 
Limited to city police. He’s not 
out to arrest drivers, he says, but 
to cut down on some of the 
“horseplay” that often goes along 
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with the sport. As well, he’s in- 
structed many students in the city 
of Barrie in snowmobile safety. 


In Peterborough, Sgt. Ray Craig 
(R) used a miniature snowmo- 
bile, slides, films and literature to 
instruct 3,000 school children in 
the basics of snowmobile safety 
and know-how. The very success- 
ful program has also been pre- 
sented to several service organi- 
zations and parents’ groups. 


Hon. Charles MacNaughton, Minister. 
Walter O. Macnee, Deputy Minister. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
Pat Michener, editor. 
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TORONTO — Through the years, director of public relations for the 
Toronto club of the Ontario Motor League Bill LeSauvage has 
been unfailing in his work to promote student school safety patrols 
in the province of Ontario. In recognition and appreciation of his 
activities, district police officers and the O.P.P. held a banquet for} 
Mr. LeSauvage in January, and presented him with this plaque, 

bearing the badges of Metro Toronto, Oshawa, Mississauga, Innisfil, } 
Orillia, the O.P.P., Whitby and Barrie police, plus the Ontario} 
Department of Transport. Presenting the plaque is O.P.P. safety 

officer Sgt. D. J. Robson. ’ 


i ; fi 

‘ ‘ arty MNES p 
BROCKVILLE — When Rusty Staub of the Montreal Expos visited 
Brockville recently, he took time out to talk to student safety 
patrollers from six schools in the Brockville area about safety, 
and to sign autographs for his young fans. With him from the 
Brockville police department are Constable Dean Humble (L), and) 
Chief of Police N. L. Sterritt. 


promotion of safer highway travel. Contents may be reprinted withou 
dit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should 
t of Transport, Room 876, Ferguson Block, Queen's Park, Toronto 182. 
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A.T.C. McNab is Appointed 
Deputy for New Department 


The appointment of A. T. C. McNab as Deputy Minister of 
the planned new Department of Transportation and Communi- 
cations has been announced. Walter Q. Macnee, previously 
Deputy Minister of the Transport Department, has been named 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests. The appointments be- 


Hiphugger Style 
For Seatbelt Wear 


High, low — where should 
a seatbelt go for maximum 
safety and protection? 

One of the strongest parts 
of the body is the hip struc- 
ture, natural protection for 
some of the body’s vital 
organs. Seatbelts are designed 
to ride low and snug on the 
hips. The lower edge of the 
belt should run right along 
the line where legs and torso 
join. 

In one case, a young man 
involved in a two-car collision 
near Kemptville in November 
1970 was killed because of 
lacerations to his liver caused 
by wearing his seatbelt too 
high. 

Worn low around the thigh 
and pelvic area, a seatbelt 
is safe even for pregnant 
women. And a seatbelt must 
be worn snug. Worn loosely, 
there’s the possibility it could 
move upward in the event of 
a collision, causing bruises or 
lacerations. * 


came effective on May 1. 


Previous to his new appoint- 
ment, Mr. McNab was Deputy 
Minister of the Department of 
Highways, a position he had held 
since July 1962, when he was 
promoted from Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Administration). Re- 
sponsibilities of the Highway De- 
partment are merged with those 
of the Transport Department in 
the new Department of Trans- 
portation and Communications. 


Mr. McNab joined the High- 
way Department’s Land Surveys 
Section in October, 1933, and 
was appointed Superintendent of 
the Engineering Audit Section in 
1954. This became a dual posi- 
tion when he also assumed the 
responsibilities of the Senior Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister in 1958. In 1959 he 
was appointed Chief of Ad- 
ministration and Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister. 

He is vice-chairman of the 
Ontario Civil Service Commis- 
sion and is a member of the 
recently-formed Ontario Govern- 
ment Supply Board. 


When the Public Service Act 
was amended in April, 1963, to 
establish the Ontario Joint Coun- 
cil, Mr. McNab was the first 
appointed senior government re- 
presentative for a three-year term 
of office. 

Born at Acton, Ontario, May 
2, 1913, Mr. McNab was edu- 
cated in Toronto. In the Second 
World War he served overseas 
as a Lieutenant with the Royal 
Canadian Artillery. 

In 1967, he was presented with 
an Honorary Life Membership 
in the Ontario Good Roads As- 
sociation. He is also a member of 
the Board of Trade of Metro- 
politan Toronto, the High Park 


A. T. C. McNab 


Curling Club, the Lambton Golf 
and Country Club and the Ionic 
Lodge, A.F. & A.M. 

Walter Q. Macnee had been 
Deputy Minister of Transport 
since December 1966. In 1950, 
after completing his B.Sc. in 
Civil Engineering at Queen’s 
University, he began his civil ser- 
vice career with the Department 
of Highways. In 1952-53, he did 
post-graduate work at Yale Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Highway 
Traffic. From 1962 to 1966 he 
was traffic and planning studies 
engineer with the Highway De- 
partment. 4 
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Dr. Donald F. Huelke, Professor of Anatomy, 


Medical School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, used graphic slides to point up the need for child restraints at an open forum organized by 


the Children’s Automobile Safety Committee of 


the Consumers’ Association of Canada at Sick Children’s 


Hospital recently. During the question period which followed Dr. Huelke’s presentation, questions were 


fired at a panel composed of (L to R) Mr 
C.A.C.; Dr. Robert J. Imrie, a Toronto pae 
Safety League; Walter D. Follis, Executive Engineer, 
Vehicle Safety Engineer, General Motors of Canada, 


appearance on “Take 30”. 


s. Joy Moon, Convenor for Children’s Automobile Safety, 
diatrician and Member of the Board of Directors, Ontario 
Ford of Canada, Oakville; and G. S. McCullough, 
Oshawa. Dr. Huelke was in Toronto for a C.B.C. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


I am a firm believer in having 
headlights on during daylight 
travelling. I have been following 
this practice for at least 10 years 
and notice that an increasing num- 
ber of cars in northern Ontario 
are following the same practice. 


My reasons for using daylight 
running lights: 

Cars are visible much further 
away . modern cars present 
very little colour to the front and 
with chrome trim, tend to take on 
the colour of their surroundings. 


It’s a quicker method of telling 
which way a car in the other lane 
is going. This is especially import- 
ant on a two or three-lane high- 
way. 

The dotted lines on some of our 
highways are misleading as they 
were designed for higher cars and 
new cars can be hidden in small 
dips. If they have their headlights 
on, you have likely spotted them 
before they dropped out of sight 
and will not be trapped into a pass- 
ing situation thinking the road is 
clear. 

I have noticed that ‘‘white line 
huggers” tend to move over when 
they see lights and leave you your 
share of the road. 


G. R. EDWARDS, 
Safety Engineer 


Deep River, Ontario. 


Dear Editor: 

I have received and read numer- 
ous Ontario Traffic Safety bulletins 
and have enjoyed your articles 
thoroughly. 

In my profession, I travel 
Northern Ontario from Hearst to 
Orillia to Sault Ste. Marie. I have 
several recommendations regarding 
car design as a result of travels in 
these areas which could apply to 
other parts of Ontario as well. 

Concave lenses on tail lights be- 
come invisible during winter driv- 
ing. Snow picked up by the tires 
packs into the concave lenses, 
creating an obviously dangerous 
situation. I believe all tail lights 
should be convex. 

In 1947, a manufacturer produc- 
ed a car which had a large convex 
brake light on the centre of the 
trunk which lit up only when the 
brakes were applied. I feel that an 
independent brake light located in 
the centre of a vehicle would be 
the safest method of visual recog- 
nition and would cut down on rear 
end collisions. 

As a practical tip for motorists 
who must drive during the winter, 
I have found that insulating the 
car battery assists greatly in con- 
serving battery power in cold 
weather. One simple method is to 
tape one-half inch thick styrofoam, 
cut to battery size around the 
battery. 

A. KOSKI 
Hanmer, Ontario. 


....And, From 
a Young Reader 


Dear Editor: 


I do hope you 
remember me. 
You sent the lady 
who took the bi- 
cycle pictures. 

Igot them a 
few days ago, 
thank-you. But I 
just found out 
something when I 
got my bike out 
Monday, March 
22, my first time 
this year I was in 
my bellbottoms 
and one leg got 
caught in the foot 
pedal while I was 
riding. Please tell 
other children to 
tuck or tie them 
to keep from hav- 
ing a serious ac- 
cident. 


Thank you. 
Yours very 
truly, 
Susan Davey 


457 Millwood 
Road 
Toronto, 


CAC Campaign 
Boosts Demand for 
Safe Child Seats 


A flurry of publicity in the 
form of newspaper articles and 
letters to the editor has sparked 
interest in and demand for safe 
child restraints during the first 
few months of 1971. ; 


The 65,000-member Consum- 
ers’ Association of Canada has} 
been heading up the push to get 
good safety seats for children} 
too young to use a regular seat-§ 
belt into the stores and available) 
to the general public. Spearhead 
of the project is Mrs. Joy Moon, 
Toronto mother of two, whosey 
search for safe child restraints] 
for her own youngsters led her 
to seek the assistance of the 
C.A.C. and brought her cam- 
paign nation-wide publicity via 
an article syndicated by Cana- 
dian Press. 


If you’re the parent of am 
infant or a toddler whose weight) 
is under 50 lbs., ensure his ory 
her safety as a passenger in your 
car by buying and using an ap- 
proved child restraint. You cam 
obtain information on child 
safety seats from several sources 
... The Ontario Department of 
Transport, the Ontario Safety) 
League, (409 King Street West, 
Toronto) or the Consumers’ As= 
sociation of Canada, (100 Glou= 
cester Street, Ottawa). oF 


Editor’s Note: 
Susan’s pictures 
were used in the 
Transport Depart 
ment’s Annual 
Report to ile 
strate right and 
wrong bicycl® 
sizes. } 
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Off the Road 


! 
For more than a year and a 
half General Motors’ Delco Elec- 
tronics Division has been work- 
ing on a device that may some 
day help keep motorists from 
Operating their vehicles if they 
are drunk or impaired in other 
ays. 

Called a Phystester (TM) Igni- 
tion Interlock System, the device 
‘s aimed at the largest single 
cause of automotive fatalities and 
disabling injuries: crashes involv- 
ng drivers with significant levels 
Mf alcohol in their blood. If the 
Phystester proves feasible, it 
tould be built right into the in- 
trument panel of future vehicles 
taking up no more space than 
present electric clocks. 

| The Phystester is designed to 
ork like this: when the driver 
urns on the ignition key in his 
ar, a random number with a 
xed number of digits (five), is 
lisplayed for a few seconds on a 
Miniature scoreboard. Then the 
‘umber turns off, and the keys 
in a keyboard below the score- 
oard light up. The keyboard is 
imilar to that on a pushbutton 
slephone. 

The driver then has a short 
e in which to punch into the 
yboard the exact number he 
as just seen displayed on the 
roreboard. If he does this suc- 


| start the vehicle, although a 
{ferent number would be dis- 
layed for each separate try. If 
} failed- two. more times, the 
thicle is inhibited from starting 
ir an extended period of time. 


The Delco Electronics engin- 
rs and Medical College of Wis- 
msin researchers believe this 
inple test, which takes a few 
ronds to perform, can quickly 
eck four human faculties that 
e degraded early by excessive 
iounts of alcohol: visual acuity, 
sprt-term memory, coordinated 
ptor response and judgment. 


EVALUATION 


The Department of Environ- 
@ntal Medicine at the Medical 
Cilege of Wisconsin (formerly 
Mirquette School of Medicine), 
iS-onducting a unique scientific 
Aluation of the experimental 
mystester. Dr. Richard D. 
Siwart, chairman of the depart- 
iat, is directing a team of medi- 
| researchers and volunteer 


P jects” to check the ability of 


Pushbutton Phystester is 
To Keep Impaired Driver 
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a 
LATEST CONFIGURATION OF 
THE PHYSTESTER (T™) {GNI- 
TION INTERLOCK SYSTEM is a 
hand-held unit that can be in- 
stalled in a car for test purposes 
with little disturbance to the in- 
terior. 


the Phystester to discriminate 
between a normal individual with 
normal responses and a person 
who has had too much alcohol 
to drink. Test subjects are under 
constant medical supervision. 

From the data gathered in the 
medical evaluation of the Phys- 
tester, it is clear that the device 
can be effective in identifying 
people who are under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. The effective- 
ness of the Phystester depends 
on test factors and upon levels 
of inebriation. 

Delco Electronics engineers 
and the Medical School scientists 
are trying to find a test which all 
of the driving population can 
pass sober, but which will sort 
out a significant percentage of 
the population when they are 
legally drunk. The Delco re- 
search and development team 
believes it can devise a Phystester 
that will be approximately 50% 
effective in preventing drunk 
people from starting their motor 
vehicles. Translated, this would 
mean a test that most of the 
population could pass at least 
one try out of three when they 
were sober, and which 50% of 
the people would fail three tries 
out of three when their blood 
alcohol concentrations were .10 
or higher. 

Test results thus far have 
shown that the effectiveness of 
the Phystester increases as the 
blood alcohol concentrations of 
the test subjects increase. . 


Designed New OCYD Groups Organize 


Community Safety Projects 


A new youth group, known as 
the “Ontario Council of Young 
Drivers” has recently been form- 
ed in Ontario and is already be- 
coming very active in safety 
projects throughout the province. 

The organization resulted from 
the enthusiasm generated by the 
members of the Canada Council 
of Young Drivers at their confer- 
ence held in Ottawa in January. 
The conference was sponsored 
by the Insurance Bureau of 
Canada. This conference includ- 
ed participation by their mem- 
bers in the Department of Trans- 
port Road Safety Workshops 
held in Ottawa at the same time. 

Chapters of the newly-formed 
O.C.Y.D. Ontario group are lo- 
cated in Kingston, Brockville, 
London, Kitchener, Windsor, To- 
ronto, Waterloo, Ottawa, Peter- 
borough and Guelph. They will 
be working with safety councils 
and independently to promote 
safety projects in their area. 

In Kingston, Ontario Council 
of Young Drivers chairman 
Bruce Stanton and three other 
students will be conducting 
Crusader Cycle Clubs in four 
elementary schools during the 
months of June and July, with 
the co-operation of the Kingston 
Safety Council and local police. 

The Peterborough and King- 
ston groups are presently organ- 
izing an Inter-City Car Safety 
Rally which will be held on Sat- 
urday, May 15th. For this rally, 
the Peterborough and Kingston 


groups will follow different 
routes, with the rally ending at 
Presquile Park. It is being 
sponsored by the Ontario 
Motor League-—Kingston and 
Peterborough Clubs, the King- 
ston Safety Council and C.1.A.G. 
Insurance of Guelph. 


The other O.C.Y.D. chapters 
in the province hope to initiate 
child safety projects, similar to 
the project organized by the 
Kingston group, in their own 
communities within the coming 
months. ° 


Motorcycle Helmets 
.....+A Reminder 


Here’s a reminder for motor- 
cyclists. In Ontario, motorcycle 
Operators and passengers must 
wear helmets which comply with 
regulations of the Highway 
Traffic Act. 


All helmets must meet Cana- 
dian Standards Association stan- 
dards on and after January 1, 
1970 with this exception... 
during the period from January 
1, 1970 to December 31, Otel 
helmets conforming to the re- 
quirements of the Snell Memorial 
Foundation or British Standards 
Institute will be permitted. Hel- 
mets must bear the appropriate 
monogram or certificate. 


On and after January 1, 1972, 
all helmets must meet Canadian 
Standards Association standards. 


BIRDS TO WATCH FOR... Decaled Duck* 


(*likes to show people where he’s been but 


can't see where he’s going.) 
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School safety patrols can save young lives, and to exchange ideas 
on how to keep them operating at peak efficiency, representatives 
from schools in Kent county met for a half-day seminar on school 


patrol organization and 


motivation recently. The workshop was a 


success, with good participation by supervising principals, teachers 
and police. Above, S. Darnforth (L), Thamesville; E. Paul, Canadian 
Automobile Association, Ottawa; D. Savoie, Essex County Auto Club, 
Windsor: and Chatham O.P.P. Constable D. Mathewson look over 
some of the news clippings publicizing the county's safety patrol 


program. 


BRANTFORD — Police in 
Brantford are holding a weekly 
“forgiveness day” — pardoning 
motorists of most offences under 
the Highway Traffic Act and city 
by-laws and giving them a warn- 
ing instead. Chief of Police 
George Kerr says he wants his 
officers to make more contact 
with the motoring public and 
explain to them the dangerous 
aspect of their violations. If a 
motorist gets more than one 
warning in a six-month period, 
he’ll receive a ticket. The special 
day will not be announced to the 
public but chosen at random by 
police officials. 

COLLINGWOOD — A Colling- 
wood driver instructor is seeking 
help in obtaining information 
about teaching the neurologically 
handicapped, or students with 
learning disabilities. Don Tickle, 
Poplar Driving School, P.O. Box 
115, Collingwood asks anyone 
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reference to the Department of Transport 
write Ontario Traffic Safety, Highway Safety Branch, 


who's had experience working 
with these special students or any 
material on the problems which 
might be encountered by the 
neurologically handicapped stu- 
dent learning to drive, to contact 
him. Mr. Tickle hopes to build 
up a library of material which 
will enable him and others to 
give the right kind of teaching 
instruction to these students. 


* * * 


TIMMINS—The “Road Rebels” 
Car Club in this city isn’t for 
hot-rodders, but for “cool- 
rodders” only . . . their concept 
is public service, and this year 
they plan to implement it with 
a series of defensive driving 
courses coupled with safe driv- 
ing roadeos. Trained mechanics 
in the club will be instructing the 
public in basic repair and main- 
tenance for their cars as well. 
President of the Road Rebel Club 
is Jean Chamberlain of Timmins. 


Hon. Charles MacNaughton, Minister. 
W. B. G. Reynolds, Commissioner of Highway Safety. 
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New Traffic Safety Consultant 
To Work in Thunder Bay Area 


Department of Transport is 
pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of a new traffic safety con- 
sultant serving the districts of 
Kenora, Rainy River and Thun- 
der Bay. 


Art Gilbert will be represent- 
ing the Highway Safety Branch 
of the Ontario Department of 
Transport, in charge of the de- 
velopment and support of a wide 
variety of community safety pro- 
grams such as school patrols, 
safety council activities, bicycle 
safety and pedestrian safety pro- 
grams for both children and 
adults, school bus seminars and 
safety workshops. One of his 
major programs will be the in- 
spection of the driver instruction 
courses being taught in the 
secondary schools. 


His office is located in the 


| Coming Events | 


May 26, 27 and 28 — Ontario 
Traffic Conference, Four Sea- 
sons Motel, Belleville. 

June 6-9 — Canada Safety Coun- 
cil annual conference, Hotel 
Bessborough, Saskatoon, Sask- 


atchewan. e 


ie EE 


It’s hard to believe the driver of this 
but both he and his wife received no injuries when their car ant 
trailer overturned on a sharp bend in the road. People who stoppet 
to help were fearful of the sight they were about to witness ant 
were amazed to see the couple climb out of the wrecked car unhu 
Their seatbelts kept them alive and uninjured. 


avel. Contents may be reprinted withow 
s with safety activities to report sho 
uson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 18 


*, 


A. A. Gilbert 

Driver Examination Centre, Inq 
tercity Plaza, Thunder Bay. f 

Previous to joining the Depart 
ment, Mr. Gilbert was vice-presiy 
dent of Triple-A Van Lines, 
However, the major part of! 
his career has been spent with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
where he held the rank of flight 
lieutenant. As a navigation offi- 
cer, he has worked in both re 
cruitment and training programs 
with the Air Force. ° 


car came through unscathed . . 
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New Department Broadens Transportation Scope 


ighways. 


ny 
: 


f the old departments and the 
Sommission. Other provincial go 


Tganizational program. 


Ontario Department of Social 
id Family Services has_pro- 
aimed June 20-26, Ontario 
enior Citizens’ Week. This is 
ie first time a week has been 
it aside for the official recogni- 
on of the elderly in society on 
provincial basis. 


| For some time the Department 
| Transportation and Communi- 
tions has been aware of the 
ecial problems faced by the 
derly in today’s traffic. 


The department supplies fold- 


Hon. Charles MacNaughton, Minister of DTC said, 
nll shift from an almost exclusive preoccupation with 


Ontario has combined the Departments of Transport and 


The bill creating the new Department of Transportation and 
ommunications received final reading in the legislature in late 
ay. Responsibilities of the new department include the functions 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
vernment transportation and com- 
nunications agencies may be added during the later stages of the 


senior citizens to get 
special attention 


ers, leaflets, posters, and slide 
presentations to help communi- 
ties plan and present traffic safety 
programs to senior citizens. 

Most older drivers enjoy the 
use of their cars and handle them 
with skill. But conditions of 
traffic and personal health change 
over the years. “Driving Tips for 
Senior Citizens”, points out to 
the elderly their responsibilities 
to themselves and to others and 
the situation they face as older 
drivers. 

“The Lost Art of Walking,” 
outlines the safe way to walk. 
In the case of older people, re- 
action times are slower and fail- 
ing eyesight can deceive an in- 
dividual. 

Regional Traffic Safety Con- 
sultants of the Transportation 
Safety Office, DTC, are always 
ready to work with local co- 
ordinating groups where they 
exist. During senior citizens’ 
week, they will be arranging 
presentations of the Department’s 
traffic safety programs for senior 
citizens at Senior Citizens’ Clubs 
and Centres; setting up interviews 
and panel discussions on the 
problems facing older drivers and 
pedestrians on radio and TV and 
giving talks and slide presenta- 
tions at community meetings. 

Any group or community in- 
terested in promoting a traffic 
safety program for senior citi- 
zens, should get in touch with 
the Department. © 


“our focus 
roads, and 


how people use them, to a total view of the transportation service 
our citizens require.” 

While the scope of department responsibilities has broadened 
considerably, motor vehicle administration remains a major area of 
department activity. The complex problem of keeping traffic moving 
efficiently, economically and safely on the highways of this Province 
is the particular responsibility of the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
and the staff of his division. 

The Highway Safety Branch of the Registrar’s Division will con- 
tinue to function under the new name of the Transportation Safety 
Office. As in the past, free traffic safety education programs for ail 
age groups will be available to the public on request. e 


DTC Minister addresses OTC meeting 


Minister of Transportation and Communications, Hon. Charles 
MacNaughton was guest speaker at the recent 22nd annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Traffic Conference in Belleville. 


Here he is thanked by John R. Crosby, president of the OTC after 
his speech. Belleville Mayor, Dr. J. Russell Scott, is in the back- 
ground. 


i i ici fficials 
Membership of the OTC is open to elected municipal officials, 
traffic engineers and police. Principal activity of the OTC eee 
promote highway safety through improved engineering, pu i 
education and enforcement of the law. 


Peter Payne, 9, of Bayfield and Karen Harding, 10, of Kingston won 
bicycles for correctly answering all the questions in a bicycle safety 


W. G. Alexander, Director General of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, London, England, was in Toronto re- 
cently during a two-week North American tour. The Society is 
active in all fields of safety in the U.K. Mr. Alexander visited the 
Canada Safety Council in Ottawa and the National Safety Council 
in Chicago. 

Here he chats informally with R. H. Humphries (right), Ontario 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


’ 
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contest sponsored by the Department of Transportation and Com- 
munications, at the Sportsmen’s Show in Toronto. Left, Hon. Charles | 
MacNaughton, Minister of the Department presents bike to Peter. 
Above, Karen smiles at some tips from (left to right) M. Price, 
Kingston; Inspector T. Fowler, Kingston police; K. Keyes, Alderman; 
and Hon. Syl Apps, Minister of Correctional Services. 


At high speeds traction is reduced on wet pavement and in some 
cars front wheels can leave the road and ride on a film of water. 
This is known as aqua-planing. 

Aqua-planing will take place at around 50 mph on a sufficiently 
wet road. A standard size car with good tires inflated to 25 pounds 
could start partial aqua-planing around 35-40 mph. 

Should this happen and you have to brake, or maneuver, or get 
hit by a gust of wind you may find the traction you need just 
isn’t there! A disastrous skid could result. 

Although there are no rules, conditions for aqua-planing are 
right when you can see reflections in the road surface or when you 
see “raindrops” dimpling into little circles when they hit the road. 

Badly worn tires will aqua-plane before new tires or tires in 
good condition. Bald tires don’t have the tread to plane out the 
water, and the tire must do this to maintain a grip on the road. 

Generally back tires do not aqua-plane because the front tires 
squeeze the water away leaving a relatively good gripping surface. ® 


Visitors find inspection lanes impressive 
Ri — on 


eee “ eet 


an 


Delegates from the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators at the recent Motor Vehicle Inspection Semin 
were favourably impressed with Ontario’s mobile vehicle inspec 
tion program. 

Purpose of the inspection lanes, there are 13 in all, is to increas 
drivers’ awareness of the danger of operating mechanically unfit 
cars. The inspections are carried out on a spot check basis. 

The inspection seminar held in Toronto in late May, attracte 
15 “students” from Washington and several U.S. state jurisdictions, 
Topics covered, ranged over the entire area of vehicle inspectio 
and the equipment used to inspect new and used vehicles. In 
Ontario, as in many other jurisdictions, the mechanical reliability 
of automobiles on the road is a constant concern. «| 
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Highlight of this year’s annual 
‘chool Safety Patrol Jamboree in 
)ttawa was the presentation of 
ae Canadian Automobile Asso- 
iation Gold Lifesaving Medal to 
3-year-old G. Scott Edgelow 
tom Cochrane, Alberta. 


Scott pulled a seven-year-old 
irl from the path of a moving 
ar in the course of carrying out 
is duties as a patroller. The pre- 
tation was made by Governor 
reneral Michener at Govern- 
tent House. 


| Approximately 1800 school 
atrollers came from all over 
ntario and Canada to take part 
_ the two-day Jamboree. 


The Safety Patrol program is 
1 extra-curricular activity open 
upper grade elementary school 
udents. 
Their job is to stay on the 
Newalk or shoulder and direct 
tildren across the road when 
ere is a gap in traffic. School 
iis safety patrollers help to pro- 
ct their fellow students who use 
te school buses. 
‘To date this program has 
loved to be extremely success- 
in reducing child traffic in- 
ries. 
For further information about 
P program get in touch with: 
lansportation Safety Office, 
utario Department of Trans- 
ttation and Communications. Janet Brunton, 


>» aw 


Jttawa Hosts 1800 School Safety Patrollers 


| Approximately 1800 patrollers watched RCMP officers from N Division perform a “‘tent-pegging” exercise and later the musical ride. 
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PC Dave Woodward (left) explains bicycle safety to nine-yea 
old Karen Schnider and 15-year-old Brian Maynard while Sgt. Hari 
Artinian looks on. 


LONDON — A recent incident in London once again points o' 
the danger of leaving young children alone in cars. 


A three-year-old boy was left by his father in a running car fi 
just a few moments. In that time the boy put the car into rever; 
and backed it across two lanes of rush hour traffic. 

The car came to a stop after hitting a building. The boy, fo 
tunately, was not hurt. But the story could very easily have hz 
another ending. 


ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORT 


BELLEVILLE — Members of the Belleville Bicycle Safety Com- 
mittee have passed resolutions calling on city and provincial bodies 
to require adequate safety standards for new and used bicycles 
offered for sale. Discussing past infringements are (left to right) 
Ronald L. Lee, safety advisor, Hastings County Home and School 
Association; Mrs. S. Barnes, H. J. Clarke Public School; Mrs. B. 
Blake, Prince Charles Home and School Association; B. Burnett, 
vice-principal, Sir John A. Macdonald Centenary public school; sec- 
retary Mrs. B. Forte and Belleville city police chief, D. T. Crosbie. 


MANITOUWADGE — Many favourable comments from studen 
and the general public followed the Ontario Department < 
Transportation and Communications (formerly Department of Tran 
port) display at the Manitouwadge Careers Expo held in April. 

Above, left, Frazer Reavell, DTC, and Art Gilbert, Traffic Safe! 
Consultant for North-Western Ontario explain some safety pri 
grams to interested youngsters. {! 


The fair, sponsored by the Manitouwadge High School ar 
Chamber of Commerce, displayed job opportunities in norther 
Ontario. Approximately 1,500 people came to see the exhibit 
Manitouwadge is in central north-western Ontario and has a popt 
lation of 3,500. | 


ORILLIA — An 11-year safety record was broken when a pup 
at Couchiching Heights Public School, Orillia, ran into the pat 
of a car. | 


Fortunately, the boy received only slight injuries. The accider 
was the fourth in that city this year. 
One of the reasons for the school’s good record, says Mr. Marcl 
the principal, is the co-operation from teachers, parents and polic 


ST. CATHARINES — The Fourth Annual Traffic Safety Show in 
St. Catharines, attracted more than 500 persons in two days. 


Main attractions of the show were police photographs and films 
depicting the finality of traffic accidents. The Niagara Regional 
Police Department and the Ontario Provincial Police sponsored jn stressing that children walk home safely and follow traff 
the show. regulations. i 


| 
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hildren’s car safety seats go on 
in hospital gift shops 


et 


se z 
a 


ae & 
# x 


ps in some Toronto hospitals have begun to sell child- 
This trend was pioneered in the 555 Shop 


Gift sho 
S car safety seats. 


| the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto. Above, Mrs. Robert 
reenshields, a member of the Women’s Auxiliary of the hospital, 
'roduces a prospective buyer to the General Motors “Infant 
urier” for children 114 years and under. The shop also sells the 
xd Tot-Guard for 
ceeding 50 lbs. in 


f Across Canada GM has had a hard 


toddlers up to five years in age and not 
weight. Sales have been generally good. 


time keeping up with the 
700 seats were sold. This figure almost equals 


d of October 1970. Officials at GM say they have ordered 500 
its from the U.S. to keep up with the demand. 


‘Ford Motor Company reports an impressive increase in demand 


' their Tot-Guard. Ford sold more of these seats in May of this 
far than in all of last year. — 

Ford and GM seats have been dynamically, 
ited for performance. 

The Consumers’ Association of Canada has urged the federal 
partment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and the Depart- 


as well as, statically 


Hint of Transport to develop mandatory standards for the design, 
Gistruction and performance of car safety seats for children from 


th to eight years old. 


‘ AC has also asked the federal government to enact legisla- 
A to prohibit the sale of any device which does not meet these 
adards. e 


es since production began in July, 1969 to the 


Traffic deaths continue to de- 
cline in Ontario. In the 1970 
Highway Traffic Collisions re- 
port, tabled in the House in early 
June, it was noted that deaths 
were down 8.8% compared to 
1969. This trend was maintained 
inthe first quarter of 1971 also. 
A 6.3% fall was recorded when 
compared to the first quarter of 
1970. 


Deaths in 1970 declined de- 
spite the increase in road use as 
reflected in a 3.2% increase in 
vehicle registration, an estimated 
increase of 2.5% in population 
and 4.8% in vehicle mileage tra- 


raffic deaths continue to decline in first quarter of 1971 


velled. In addition, in 1970, 
motor vehicle collisions increased 
1.8% over 1969. 


In 1970, the number of pas- 
sengers fatally injured declined 
considerably. 17.1% fewer pas- 
sengers were killed than in 1969. 
However, in the first quarter of 
1971 this gain was lost and the 
death count rose to 7.6% over 
the same four months of 1970. 


While deaths declined, non- 
fatal injuries in car accidents in 
the first quarter of 1971 climbed 
to 11.2% over the 1970 figure 
for the corresponding period. ® 


Women more prone to whiplash injuries 


Women are twice as likely as 
men to suffer whiplash neck in- 
juries when the car in which they 
are riding is struck from the rear. 
The ratio holds. regardless of 
where the victim is sitting in the 
car. 

Researchers believe that women 
may be hurt more often in this 
way because their neck muscles 
are weaker than men’s. Chances 
that you'll sustain a whiplash are 
50% greater if you’re a front- 
seat passenger, without a head 
restraint, than if you’re in the 
rear seat. 

Tall persons suffer whiplashes 
more frequently than short per- 
sons. Front-seat passengers are 
hurt more often than drivers. 


Risk of whiplash is greater in 
slower-speed impacts. In more 
severe crashes, the seat tends to 
bend backward or break loose 
entirely, allowing the upper body 
to move back with the head. 

The recent U.S. study covered 
851 motorists who suffered neck 
injuries in rear-end crashes. In 
half the cases, the impacting car 
was moving at least 26 mph 
faster than the car it hit. About 
half of all the cars hit were 
stopped. 

The research was carried out 
by Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Inc., and was sponsored 
jointly by the National Highway 
Safety Bureau and the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association. ® 


Police to report seat belt usage 


For the first time, in Ontario, 
police officers investigating acci- 
dents will be required to note the 
use or non-use of seat belts by 
drivers of cars involved in acci- 
dents. 

The question appears on a new 
motor vehicle collision report 
form which will be used by On- 
tario police starting in July. 

The report, two years in the 
making, is to be used for report- 
ing accidents in which property 
damage in excess of $200 
and/or personal injuries occur. 
It will replace the old form used 
since 1956 by police across the 
province. ; 

Designed in close liaison with 


the Ontario Provincial Police, the 
former Department of Transport 
(now Department of Transporta- 
tion and Communications) and 
the Ontario Association of Muni- 
cipal Chiefs of Police, the new re- 
port form has a great deal of 
flexibility to take into account the 
changing motor vehicle collision 
picture. 
“It is hoped,” says an official 
of DTC, “the new form will 
facilitate research into factors 
causing collisions as well as sug- 
gesting countermeasures. We also 
hope to measure the effectiveness 
of traffic legislation as, for in- 
stance, in the case of motorcycle 
helmets.” . 
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Driver education is more than learning to dri 


“Teaching my students to drive 
is not my main aim,” says Phil 
Randell, teacher of driver educa- 
tion at Don Head Secondary 
School, a type of vocational 
school offering special education 
to youngsters experiencing diffi- 
culty with academic subjects, in 
Richmond Hill, Ontario. 


“T concentrate on my student’s 
attitude. They must learn moral 
responsibility, as well as respect 
for themselves and others.” 

Driving attitude makes up 
40% of the final mark in the 
course and each student must get 
100% in this section before he is 
granted a diploma certifying he 
has completed the course  satis- 
factorily. Generally, driver edu- 


driver and traffic safety educa- 
tion program in Ontario.” 


Randell feels that driver edu- 
cation will become the spearhead 
of the school’s courses, since 
driver education incorporates 
much more than driving skills. 

Randell has impressed on his 
fellow teachers that an integrated 
approach to driver education is 
the last chance they have to reach 
these students. English, social 
sciences, mathematics, physics, 
engineering and physical fitness, 
all traditional courses in schools, 
have a definite role to play in 
producing a competent driver 
with the right attitude. 

“Many of my students can’t 
read or write properly when they 


Randell tries to answer questions as soon as they arise. 


cation is taught on an extra- 
curricular basis but at Don Head, 
and in other similar schools, it 
is part of the regular day-time 
course. 


Since setting up the course two 
years ago, Randell has graduated 
100 students. Approximately five 
students were rejected because 
they were literally incapable of 
handling a car and another five 
because their attitude was bad. 
Randell explained the initial 
course was one year in length but 
he has developed it into a two- 
year course. He hopes to graduate 
200 students a year shortly. 


Don Head’s driver education 
course is also an award winner. 
Presented by the driver educa- 
tion industry to Randell at Edu- 
cation Show Case in the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, 1970, 
the industry award recognized 
Randell’s contribution to the in- 
dustry by describing the course 
as “the most comprehensive 


> 


begin the course,” says Randell. 
“But because they want a driving 
licence they learn.” In addition, 
students are taught map reading 
(geography), the laws of physics, 
reaction time, highway design, 
automotive engineering and con- 
struction, credit, insurance, finan- 
cing and car maintenance to 
name only a few. They also make 
two observational trips to traffic 
courts. They are tested for visual 
acuity, depth perception, peri- 
pheral vision, hand _ steadiness, 
night sight and glare recovery. 


In two years, Randell’s students 
are exposed to classroom theory, 
driving simulators, a driving 
range and actual road driving. 
These phases follow each other 
in rapid succession to reinforce 
the previous lessons. The driving 
range equipment is composed of 
teaching units which can be 
isolated to teach specific driving 
maneuvers like parking, corner- 
ing and backing up. 


Teaching aids range from cut 
away engines and clutches (actual 
size), flip charts, to ‘bingo cards’ 
with traffic signs instead of num- 
bers on them. Many of the 
visual aids were developed by 
Randell who has _ twenty-five 
years experience with automo- 
biles, motorcycles and traffic 
safety. The course content is 
supplied by DTC and Randell 
uses Sportsmanlike Driving as 
the main text. 

He is now trying to qualify for 
his Master’s degree in Traffic 
Safety at Michigan State Univer- 
sity during his summer holidays. 
He has another three summers 
to go. 

Students are encouraged to 
break down engines and clutch 
assemblies, study the mechanics 
of transmissions on small scale 
models, and test the viscosity of 
engine oil. “I couldn’t get up 
and teach by rote now, not that 
I ever did,” says Randell. “Stu- 
dents have to explore and ques- 
tion on the spot and you have 
to give them the answers right 
there.” 


Randell encourages his stu- 
dents to accept responsibility. 
Some volunteer to bring training 
cars out of the garage in the 
morning and put them away at 
night without damaging them. 
They observe each other and 
mark each others’ tests. 


Initially, in the second year, 
students are exposed to traffic 
situations on the simulator — a 
car seat with an instrument panel 
and steering wheel in front. A 
moving picture is flashed on the 
wall ahead and a computer as- 
sesses the reaction of the ‘driver’ 
and recommends areas to be im- 
proved. “TI find, particularly with 
girls, that this approach over- 
comes any fears the student may 
have —it builds up his or her 
confidence,” says Randell. 


From the first day of the course 
to the last, Randell fights human 
optimism — the feeling that ‘It 
couldn’t happen to me.’ “All the 
posters and lectures in the world 
won’t dispel that attitude. You 
have to get a concrete example. 
An accident that’s close to home 
or that they can relate to. By the 
end of two years with any group 
I have examples,” he adds grimly. 

Consequently to reinforce the 
attitudinal training, defensive 
driving is stressed and safety see- 
ing habits are taught to and prac- 
ticed by students. The blind spot 
becomes the ‘Honda Spot’. “They 
don’t know what you're talking 
about if you caution them about 


the blind spot before they change 
lanes. So we invented the Honda 
spot stressing that a motorcyclist 
or bicyclist could be right beside 
them without them knowing,” 
explains Randell. 


The first year of the course is 
spent in “a kind of game atmo- 
sphere,” says Randell, learning 
traffic signs from specially pre- 
pared bingo cards and learning 
the rules of the road from the 
Ontario Driver’s Handbook. By 
the end of the third week of the 
second year, students take a driv- 
ing exam. This year 36 took the 
test and 28 passed—dquite extra- 
ordinary considering the tradi- 
tional educational system has all 
but given up on these students 
and many, when they began the 
course a year ago, had extreme 
difficulty reading! ; 


In the second year, Randell in 
troduces his students to the simu- 
lators, then the driving range, 
then the road. Each student must 
complete each phase satisfac- 
torily before he is allowed into 
the next phase. In all, in the 
second year, students will get a 
minimum of 70 hours before 
they try for their full licence. 
“If there is any doubt about a 
student’s attitude he won’t get a 
diploma or we’ll hold off a yea 
to see if there’s any improve- 
ment. He may be able to pa 
a driver’s examination and 
issued a driver’s licence, but it’s 
our experience that employers are 
more eager to hire if ow 
graduates can produce this di- 
ploma. So it’s in the studen 
interest to improve his attitude,” 
says Randell. 7 
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Shirly Nelson won the schoo y 
award for good driving attitude 
and co-operative spirit. 
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Before you decide to travel 
with your car this summer, make 
sure it will get you there! 

Here are a few items that you 
or your local service station can 
easily check. 

A tire tread check is free at 
most local tire stores. The spare 
tire should also be checked. It’s 
useless if it’is as flat as the tire 
that is being replaced (usually at 
midnight). 

The only way to know if the 
jack will work, is to set up the 
jack and actually use it — better 
to learn before, rather than dur- 
ing your travels, that it is not 
operational. 

A tool kit with a few basic 
tools and some spare fuses should 
be carried. 

Your battery should hold a 
full charge, fluid should be at the 
proper level. Horn, turn signals, 
taillights and brake lights should 
all be operational. 

Front seats should lock se- 
curely in all positions and seat 


| Don Head's Driver of the Year 
) Award went to Ron Woodward. 


Of course many people will 
doubt the value of attitude train- 
ing in a driver education course 
but ask the Richmond Hill police 
who were interested in Randell’s 
efforts and participated at the be- 
ginning, or the students, or the 
students’ parents. They will all 
testify to their improved relations 
at home and on the road. 


What does the future hold? 
Randell hopes to introduce a flat 
tire simulator to his students this 
fall. The simulator will approxi- 


nate a blow-out at 40 mph in %4 


students how to control a car in 
‘his situation. 


“It’s the only machine of its 
sind in Canada, I think,” he 
idded. Randell also plans to 
each handicapped students this 
all when he takes delivery of a 
pecially equipped car. 


If everything goes according 
9 plan, Don Head will also get 

control tower, which will be 
uilt by the students, for its driv- 


ictures for replays and more 
dequately control student move- 
1ents on the course by two-way 
dios,” explains Randell. 


In the far off future, Randell 
dpes to have a skid control 
2ntre built. The centre would be 
huge saucer-like disk in which 
skid can be created. The teach- 
& potential is obviously tre- 
endous. 


Every one of Randell’s students 
aves his course knowing that 
ath—the invisible passenger— 
erally accompanies them on 
y trip in a car. Randell has 
uipped them to handle this re- 
onsibility. But what of the 
er hundreds of youngsters 
at annually join the driving 
pulation in this province? 
hope these facilities will be 
tended to a larger area and to 
ore students in York County,” 
vs Randell. © 


second. He hopes to teach his 


ig range. “We'll be able to take 


Weekend trailer collisio 


Taking a trailer on the road 
this summer? Then, you should 
know Department of Transpor- 
tation and Communications’ find- 
ings indicate that the highest 
number of trailer collisions take 
place in York and Simcoe coun- 
ties and Muskoka, Parry Sound, 
Sudbury and Algoma districts. 
This is the route taken by many 
vacationers leaving Toronto go- 
ing north around Georgian Bay 
towards the Lakehead. 


Majority of all trailer colli- 
sions occur between Friday and 
Monday inclusive, with Saturday 
accounting for the highest num- 
ber. A greater percentage of the 
drivers involved in these colli- 
sions are between the ages of 35 
and 44. 


You should keep in mind that 
driving with a trailer hitched to 
your car demands an entirely dif- 
ferent approach to driving. Most 
important point to remember is 
you need room. Room to stop, 
to turn, and to pass. Room to let 
you make any driving maneuver 
slowly and correctly. Panic stops 
and sharp turns are out of the 
question. If you’re forced into 
such actions, chances are your 
trailer will fishtail or iack-knife. 
So leave more room than you’re 
accustomed to doing when driv- 
ing without a trailer. 


And remember, a car towing 
a trailer needs more gas and oil. 
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belts should be checked. Are they 
easy to adjust, free of wear and 
securely anchored? 


Vacation travelling usually 
means heavier loads. Are your 
car’s shocks in good condition? 
Have tie rods and steering link- 
age checked at the same time. 


Your air cleaner should be 
clean, and any leaks from car- 
buretor, fuel pump or valve- 
cover gaskets corrected. A func- 
tional anti-pollution valve pro- 
vides better performance and 
mileage. 


Have water hoses checked and 
clamps tightened. The radiator 
should be clean and receiving a 
free flow of air. 


The pressure cap on the radi- 
ator should be working properly 
—remember it’s summer and 
driving conditions on vacations 
usually mean a build up of heat. 


Fan belts should not be frayed 
or cracked and should have 
proper tension. 


Trailer-Wise, a 
trailers for car owners. It is available from the Department of Trans- 
portation and Communications, Transportation Safety Office, on request. 


Keep your eye on the gauge and 
you won’t be caught short. 
Frequent checks along the way 
for signs of stress and strain on 
the car is a good idea. Load dis- 
tribution and fastenings, hitch 
and safety chains, lights and 
trailer wheel bearings should all 
be checked. Any adjustments 
that have to be made should be 
made as soon as possible. 
Heavy duty tires would be a 
good investment, as well as a 
heavy duty radiator, if you haul 
a large trailer on frequent trips. 
Long grades will tend to over- 
heat engines. Don’t stop the en- 
gine. Pull off the highway and let 
the engine idle in neutral, while 
revving it occasionally, to cool. 


ns most common 


S 


Check your car before you travel this summer 


Brake master cylinder should 
be full and brakes Operating 
safely. Check your parking brake 
on a hill. With automatic trans- 
mission, place the selector in 
neutral. The car shouldn’t roll. 


To assure good vision, Wiper 
blades should be in good condi- 
tion, washer angle correct and 
defroster should work properly. ® 


The messenger 


“I was going to deliver a death 
message,” said the driver of a 
truck to a Virginia state trooper 
who arrested him for going 84 
mph in a 60 mph zone. ° 


| Coming Events | 


Sept. 27- Oct. 1—Motor Fleet 
Supervisors Training Course. 
Contact: Frank DeVenne, On- 
tario Safety League, 409 King 
St. West, Toronto 2B, Ontario. ¢ 


pamphlet, outlines the legal and safe operation of 


Car and trailer tires need 
pressure proportionate to the 
weight of the load, to reduce 
danger of overheating, uneven 
tire wear and blowouts. 

When hauling a trailer you 
should practice special considera- 
tion for other motorists. On single 
lane highways give other drivers 
a chance to pass, if you’re driving 
slowly, by pulling off the high- 
way. 

Make sure your load is tied 
down and distributed properly to 
keep it from shifting and to keep 
both car and trailer balanced cor- 
rectly. A trailer that sways or 
fishtails at highway speeds is a 
real danger to yourself and 
others. : 
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Traffic oe Rouse 


SAULT STE. MARIE — Close to 100 local commercial vehicle 
drivers were guests at the annual safe drivers banquet sponsored 
by the Sault Safety Council on May 21. Fraser Reavell, super- 
visor, safety education for the Department of Transportation and 
Communications, Ontario was guest speaker. Presentation of Ontario 
Safety League awards for safe driving records were presented to 
30 employees of the city works department. 


* * * 


PEKING — To paraphrase an old saying: The road to traffic 
safety is many and varied. In Peking, apparently, a principal 
children’s pastime is standing at intersections—wind, rain, or shine— 
alternately reciting the thoughts of Mao and chanting traffic safety 
slogans at groups of cyclists. 


KINGSTON—This car rally tested the driver, not the car. Groups 
started from Kingston and Peterborough and headed for Brighton 
—about a 100 mile trip. Ten checkpoints were hidden on each 
route at certain areas where the driver would have to make a 
definite move in traffic. Any mistake such as improper signalling, 
cutting corners, etc., resulted in a deduction of points. 


Bill Newstead, Charlie Patterson and Trueman Potter, of King- 
ston, the winning team, were presented with a trophy donated by 
the Ontario Motor League. A plaque donated by CIAG Insurance 
Company, went to Allan Pringle, Mike Platt and Bill Lane, also of 
Kingston, for best powers of observation along the route. 


Young Driver’s Inter-City Car Rally was organized by the 
Ontario Council of Young Drivers. A total of 30 cars and 100 
people took part in the driving. 
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LONDON — Police Week in London featured a safety village and 
static display. This program was a joint effort by the London Police 
Department and the Ontario Provincial Police. | 

Approximately 2,000 children were shown the proper signs and 
signals while driving little electric cars. 

Students of Forest City Opportunity School, London, took 6 
weeks to build the portable Safety Village which consists of 4 
Church, Service Station, Fire Hall, School and two houses. This 
village will be used in the London area during the summer 
summer schools. 

Above (left to right) Constable S. Powers, London Police De- 
partment, Provincial Constable J. Brooks, O.P.P. and Corporal 
Boyd, O.P.P., show youngsters proper turn signals. 

Police week, in Ontario, was held last May 9 to 16. 


* * * 


ENGLAND — An experiment conducted by the British Medical 
Research Council reveals that blood alcohol levels below the official 
U.K. government breath test figure of .085 per cent impairs driv. 
performance by limiting peripheral vision. 1 
Twelve sailors were given either plain cola or rum and cola 
varying strengths. The men were then given a task that simulate 
driving and also asked to report when lights on the periphery of 
their vision flashed on. 
Performance of the main task fell only slightly up to the .055 ) 
level, but awareness of the lights fell 20 per cent at .017 and 3 
per cent at .05S. | 
Findings contradicted earlier tests that seemed to show that drivin: 
skill might actually be improved by small quantities of alcohol. 
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“No, I wouldn’t like to be pull- 
ed over,” says Constable J. Wilde 
of the Ontario Provincial Police, 
“but if you’re speeding what do 
you expect?” 

Wilde, who has been flying 
with the O.P.P. Air Patrol for 
the past five years, considers air- 
craft surveillance one of the best 
and safest methods of bringing 
the speeding public to heel. 

“Persons doing 30 mph over 
the speed limit are not unusual,” 
says Wilde, “and I’ve stopped 
them doing 125 mph.” 

In a recent four-hour patrol, 
on a week-day, Wilde stopped 36 
speeders. At least four of these 
were doing close to or over 90 
mph. “This was in the high acci- 
dent area of Highway Number 
11 around Orillia.” 

Wilde feels the Air Patrol ap- 
proach is the fairest to the 
speeder. “We clock an offender 
over % of a mile, sometimes 
over a mile and a quarter. For 
instance I’ll time him in the first 
quarter mile, let him run for the 
next quarter, time him again, and 
so on until I have at least three 
readings. We take the lowest 
reading and charge him with 
that.” 

At Wilde’s instructions, “an 
O.P.P. officer stationed onthe 
ground in the area under sur- 
veillance, will wave the speeder 
over and charge him. Wilde sits 
directly behind the pilot so both 


Just before take-off (above left) 
Wilde positions himself behind 
pilot. He sits this way, he says, 
so both he and the pilot see the 
same thing, eliminating confusion. 
Wilde keeps one earphone off so 
he can talk to pilot as well as 
O.P.P. officer on the ground. 

“He just did that quarter mile 
in nine seconds,” says Wilde, 
moments before he instructs his 
man on the ground to wave 
speeder over. At that rate speeder 
was doing around 100 mph. 

To the right, O.P.P. officer has 
pulled a speeder over to the 
shoulder. Recently, Wilde stopped 
36 speeders in a four-hour period 
on Highway 11 near Orillia. e 


Speeders doing 30 mph over limit are not unusual says OPP officer 


men see the same thing, thus 
eliminating confusion. Two stop- 
watches, fastened to a clip board, 
are used to time suspects. In 
order to get in touch with the 
man on the ground, Wilde acti- 
vates his head set and radio with 
a foot pedal. 


If he’s timing you, Wilde waits 
till your grille touches the T-mark 
on the highway before he starts 
his stop-watch. When your grille 
reaches the next T-mark he stops 
the watch and records your time. 
For instance, if it took you 18 
seconds to travel the quarter mile 
between two T-marks you’d be 
doing 50 mph. 


Wilde simply ticks off your 
time on a printed chart. 

“The driver’s attitude is an im- 
portant factor in determining the 
outcome in any driving situa- 
tion,” says Wilde and from his 
six years’ O.P.P. experience, five 
with the air patrol, he feels many 
drivers are unaware or oblivious 
of the unnecessary risks they take 
on the road. 


The Air Patrol was set up in 
1965 and was the first such patrol 
of its kind in Canada. There are, 
currently, six O.P.P. aircraft fly- 
ing out of Toronto, London, 
Hamilton, Belleville, Ottawa and 


—Sudbury and, in addition to traffic 


patrol, these airplanes are used 
for search and rescue opera- 
tions. A 
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iiavaine use of peaahiants urged 
for motorcyclists 


that there was a significant de- 


If all motorcyclists kept their 
lights on when operating in day- 
time the reduction in accidents 
would add up to an annual 
economic saving of between 
$7.50 and $10.90 per registered 
motorcycle. 

This is one of the findings of 
a U.S. study which has shown 


Traffic safety coach tours UT EUE communities 


Fe 
es adie = 


crease in daytime motorcycle 
accidents in four states with day- 
time motorcycle headlight laws. 

Headlights significantly in- 
creased visibility, and drivers 
positively identified motorcycles 
sooner, and at greater distances. 


Traffic Safety Information Coach is back on the road visiting 


communities all over Ontario. 


The coach displays the latest in children’s car safety seats as 
well as safety hints to be observed when driving bicycles, cars and 
tractors. In addition, all the Department of Transportation and 
Communications printed safety material will be on display and 
can be ordered after seeing the display. 

In July the DTC’s information coach was in Fort Frances, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Burlington and Little Current. Other bookings already 


arranged are: 


MONTH 
August 


19—21 ie 

26—28 a 

30th Aug. Sept. 4 
10—12 4 
14—18 a 
20—21 e 
24—25 Hf 
DQ ” 


LOCATION 
Cobalt 
Peterborough 
Ridgetown 
Dresden 
Windsor 
Picton 
Kingston 
Maitland (Dupont Ltd.) 
Exeter 
Zurich e 


Important to get children thinking of 
traffic safety says woman police officer 


Some people feel they have to 
justify their jobs. Police Con- 
stable Dorothy Hart doesn’t 
have to. 


PC Hart is a traffic safety offi- 
cer with the Niagara Regional 
Police and she’s interested in and 
enjoys her work. It’s that simple. 
She is also the first and only 
woman police officer working 
with the Niagara Police Depart- 
ment. 


Dorothy joined the Grimsby 
police force as a police matron 
in 1964, and began teaching 
traffic safety to youngsters in 
school. “I think all children are 
important but the group in kin- 
dergarten to grade three is more 
important because they forget 
their lessons. The high accident 
rate in this group bears this out. 
It takes a lot of work to hammer 
the point home.” 


Last year in St. Catharines, 23 
children were injured in traffic 
accidents and one was killed. 

Dorothy uses flip charts, films 
and the inevitable blackboard to 
get the lesson across. “I like to 
get a small group of children, 
say 20 to 25, together and sit in 
among them conducting the les- 
son. You'll get more out of them 
with kindness instead of yelling.” 

In addition, she encourages 
children to draw on the black- 
boards, and use the flip chart. 
“That reaches them. They learn 
much better that way. And of 
course they’re very keen on keep- 
ing the Elmer flag flying. It’s 
sort of a competition among 
schools. 

“Tf one child starts to get rest- 


It’s obvious he wants attention 

so I give it to him. The other 

ae learn their lesson watching 
> says Dorothy. 

» It's extremely important to 
get children thinking of safety”, 
she continued. They must come 
up with the right answer them~ 
selves in order to learn and re- 
member the rules. The teacher, 
says Dorothy, should prompt and) 
guide them, not tell children and 
leave it at that. 

PC Hart worked in Grimsby 
before coming to St. Catharines. 
“In Grimsby, traffic injuries were 
not as high. I wasn’t used to the 
‘big city’ and the high figures 
bothered me. But corney as it 
sounds, if my efforts save one 
life, then it’s worth it.” 

Everyone watches you in and 
out of uniform if you're a traffic 
safety officer, says Dorothy, and 
in Grimsby where she lives, she’s 
well-known. “I locked my son’s 
bicycle up for two weeks when 
I caught him riding double. We 
have to set an example and be- 
sides he should know better.” 

Adults can frustrate safety offi- 
cers. When Dorothy began her 
career in Grimsby seven years 
ago, she took a class of kinder- 
garten children down to a corner 
to point out how traffic stopped 
and moved with the lights. 
Dorothy explained the traffic 
rules and as she finished, @ 
woman crossed the street against 
a red light. “You’ve undone 
everything I’ve taught to these 
children,” she said. The woman 
replied, “You know, I just didug 
think. ’'m ee 


less, I involve him in the — 


PC Hart says adults sometimes frustrate her teaching efforts. | 
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It’s anybody’s guess how it all 
started but many adults have re- 
iscovered the bicycle. Perhaps a 
yenuine concern for physical fit- 
ess or concern over pollution or 
ust plain nostalgia has prompted 
nany back to the two-wheeler. 


_“T could use another 25,000 
vicycles,” says Don Lawson, vice- 
resident of marketing and sales 
r Canada Cycle & Motor Co. 
td. (CCM). “We were optimistic 
or this year’s sales but not opti- 
aistic enough!” 

In the past five years the 
icycle market in North America 
as doubled. Five years ago there 
vere 15 bicycles per 1000 popu- 
ition. That number has risen 
>» 30 bikes per 1000. Next 
ear Lawson predicted 800,000 
fevcles will be sold in Canada. 
he U.S. market is expected to 
sorb 714 million bikes. 


“The trend is reversing com- 
letely from high riser models to 
iree, five, and 10-speed light- 
eight racer types,” says Law- 
m. Apparently adults — young 
nd old—are buying the multi- 
eed bikes leaving the high- 
sers to the children. Status sym- 
pl for this summer is a 10- 
need bicycle, says Lawson. The 
jodel with 10 gears is also very 
actical. 


,All bicycle manufacturers are 
loking for a sustained growth 


" 


Bicycles now popular with adults 
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right into the mid-70’s at least. 
“The bicycle market is booming 
out of all proportion,” says Law- 
son. “There’s no doubt this has 
been the best year for bicycles in 
a long, long time.” e 


You can get a lot out of bicycle 
riding—peace and quiet and per- 
haps physical fitness. 

But keep in mind, while you 
commune with nature or pedal 
the pounds off, just how vulner- 
able you are. 


Bicycles have to share the road 
with cars and unfortunately many 
drivers may consider you a 
nuisance. You’re on one of the 
smallest units on the road and 
it’s not easy for the motorist to 
see you. Even when he does see 
you, it is a common error to mis- 
judge the distance of a smaller 
object. It’s important, then, to 
ride your bicycle defensively. 


Although not considered motor 
vehicles, bicycles are considered 
vehicles under the Highway 
Traffic Act and as such the 
operator of a bicycle must ob- 
serve the rules of the road, just 
as when driving a car. The 
Driver’s Handbook provide in- 
formation about the rules and the 
traffic signs with which you 
should be familiar. 


For instance, you should obey 
all traffic regulations, lights, stop 
signs and one-way streets. Keep 
to the right side of the road and 
if in a group ride in single file. 

Ontario does not require a 
bicyclist to have an operator’s 
licence. However, a bicycle must 
be equipped with a horn, bell or 
gong, and, if you are operating 
it any time when the Highway 
Traffic Act requires lights on 
vehicles, it must have a white or 
amber light on the front, a red 
reflector or light on the rear and 
red reflective material at least 10” 
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Ride bicycles defensively - you must share road 


long and 1” wide on the back 
fender; white reflective material 
at least 10” long and 1” wide on 
the front forks. 


It’s a good idea to keep your 
bicycle in excellent repair. The 
handlebars and seat should be 
adjusted to the operator’s size 
(ball of the foot should touch 
the ground comfortably from a 
seated position) and tires should 
be kept properly inflated. Check 
your bike regularly to see if the 
brakes are in good order, to clean 
the wheel bearings and to make 
sure your wheels are properly 
aligned. 


Controlled access highways 
are off-limits to bicyclists un- 
less they live on land adjoining 
the controlled-access highway to 
which there is no other means of 
access. 


Highways designated as con- 
trolled-access highways are: all 
the 400 series (400, 401, 402, 
403, 405, and 406); the Queen 
Elizabeth, Ottawa Queensway, 
and that part of No. 27 between 
the intersection with the Queen 
Elizabeth and the intersection 
with No. 7 highway. 


Bicycles may also be prohibit- 
ed by municipal by-laws on a 
highway within a municipality, 
where the speed limit is 50 mph 
or more. Where prohibited, signs 
are posted. 


Although Ontario does not re- 
quire bicycle owners to licence 
their bikes, some municipalities 
do require such licences of resi- 
dents. So you should get in touch 
with local authorities to find out 
if you need a licence. A 


This is no way to ride a bicycle! The extreme maneouverability of 


is bi i i ite direction to 
his bicycle has tempted this boy to turn in the opposite d L 
traffic i see his friend on the corner. The motorist, makipaeg Hane 
turn has been forced to swing wide. As the driver of a vehicle (the 
bicycle) he is required to obey the rules of the road. Make sure you 


do so for your own safety. 
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Kingston takes top Canada Safety Council award 


TORONTO — Kingston recorded the lowest traffic fatality rate per 
10,000 of population in Canada in 1970 of all the cities with a 
population of 40,000 or more. Oshawa ranked third; Oakville, sixth. 

These and other communities with notable traffic safety records 
received Canada Safety Council’s citation awards, at a luncheon in 
Toronto arranged by the Ontario Safety League. 

Ontario cities took five, of the first six places, for cities over 
40,000 population showing the greatest proportionate reduction in 
fatal accidents in 1970, over 1969. The ranking was: Oakville, 
Sarnia; Windsor; Cornwall; Verdun, Quebec; London. 


In all, 51 Ontario communities won awards, and 28 of them 
sent representatives to the luncheon. Hon. C. S. MacNaughton, 
Ontario Minister of Transportation and Communications, was the 
guest of honour and made the presentations. 

Above, he congratulates Mayor H. Worsell of Goderich. The town 
went through 1970 without recording one fatal traffic accident. 

In an address to the OSL, the minister also acknowledged par- 
ticipation by others in the campaign for traffic safety. He said: “We 
are most grateful for the dedicated involvement of organizations 
such as the Ontario Safety League and the active support of con- 
cerned municipal governments who are helping to create a safer 
traffic environment in this province.” 

W. B. Mac of the Toronto Telegram attended the meeting and 
made the accompanying sketches. From top to bottom they are: 
R. L. Morris, Director of the Ontario Safety League; A. Keegan, 
Alderman, Belleville; Hon. C. S. MacNaughton, Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications, Ontario; L. Sterritt, Police Chief of 
Brockville; H. L. Hinchcliffe, Chairman, Metropolitan Toronto 
Citizens’ Safety Council; and R. Humphries, Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, Ontario. e 


Carbon monoxide can strike without warning 


Researchers at the Marquette School of Medicine in Milwaukee 
have found that persons exposed for several hours to high con- 
centrations of carbon monoxide such as may be encountered in 
heavy traffic or severe smog tend to develop headaches, lose 
manual dexterity, and take longer to react to stimuli. 

“Carbon monoxide builds up to dangerous concentrations in the 
blood usually without warning,” said Dr. Richard Stewart, chair- 
man of the school’s environmental medicine department, who is 
heading a three-year study of carbon monoxide. “At one level, 
we’ve found a change in brain wave patterns while the person is 
totally unaware that he is being poisoned.” e 
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Ontario to use 
yellow centre lines 
on highways 


Yellow instead of white lines 
will separate traffic going in op- 
posite directions on Ontario’s 
highways. White lines will still 
be used to separate traffic moving 
in the same direction. The an- 
nouncement was made by the 
Hon. Charles MacNaughton, 
Minister of Transportation and 
Communications in June. 


The change-over on the 13,000- 
mile King’s and Secondary High- 
way system will begin next spring 
and take approximately one year 
to complete. 


On two-lane highways the cen- 
tre line will be yellow and pave- 
ment edge lines will be white. 

Yellow centre lines will be put 
on multi-lane undivided high- 
ways while lane markings and 
pavement edge lines will be 
white. 

On freeways and other divide 
highways both lane markings and 
pavement edge lines will 
white. 

Painting pavement markings 
on the provincial highway system » 
costs approximately $1.5-million | 
per year and requires more than 
200,000 gallons of paint plus” 
1,300,000 pounds of minute 
glass beads to provide reflectori: 
zation. 


It is expected that munic 
palities throughout the provin 
will change their pavement mar 
ings to conform to the ne 
standard. 


| Coming Events | 


a] 

September 20-24 — Commer- 
cial Driving Instructors cours 
sponsored by the Ontario Safety 
League. Contact: G. S. Palmer. 
Ontario Safety League, 409 Kin; 
Street W., Toronto 2B, Ontari 


November 12 - 14 — Interna- 
tional Conference of Driver 
Training Schools, sponsored by 
North American Professional 
Driver Education Association, 
Inc., at Inn-on-the-Park, Toron-) 
to. Contact: H. Naumann, 606 
Jarvis Street, Toronto 285, Ont., 


Canada. * 
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eference to the Department 
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In part of a continuing up- 
iting program Department of 
tansportation and Communica- 
ons officials have designed a 
‘w child safety program guide 
r teachers in the elementary 
hoois. 

The guide was re-written to 
ep the content in line with cur- 
t teaching philosophy. In addi- 
®n, pictures of children instead 


(id 


lhe 


of the rules taught to children in grades four, five and six 
Ourages them to assist younger children crossing the street. 


Six weeks old and weighing only six pounds, Mark Collin Powell of 
Oronto is not too young to be put in General Motors Infant Carrier 
eat. The seat is strapped to the car seat with the adult seat belt. 
_ Mrs. R. Powell says she is well aware of the value of using seat 
sits and recommends you wear one when travelling in a car. 

__Last October she was involved in an accident while driving the 
ily car. She and a friend received minor injuries but her three 
onth old son was killed. No one was using a seat belt at the time. 


lew teachers’ guide for Child safety program 


of animal characters will be used 
in this year’s materials for the 
schools to illustrate safety tips 
and rules. 

The material in the program 
consists of a measuring tape, 
a giant cut-out sheet made up 
of seven pennant posters and the 
teachers’ guide. Book covers will 
be made available for police offi- 
cers to distribute when visiting 
schools. s 
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Children will be the target of a 
seat belt program to’be mount- 
ed this fall by the Safety Re- 
search Section of the Department 
of Transportation and Communi- 
cations. 

The program aimed at child- 
ren in grades two and three has 
the support of the Department of 


fe 


¥, 
&tan, 


Ontario. 


‘Seat belt program planned this fall for Toronto schools 


other will not. When the seat 
“crashes” after being released 
down an incline, the unbelted 
person will be thrown off the seat 
into a net while the belted person 
will of course remain on the seat, 
thus demonstrating the restraint 
effect of seat belts. 

In addition, take-home book- 


Children learning to fasten seat belts. 


Education and will be presented 
in some Metro Toronto schools, 
on an experimental basis. 

Posters will be distributed to 
the appropriate classrooms and 
teachers will encourage discus- 
sion among the children. 

“Do you buckle up?”, a film, 
will be shown demonstrating the 
positive aspects of seat belt usage. 
This will be followed by art work 
and stories. 

An actual car seat fitted with 
seat belts will be made available 
so children can climb onto the 
seat and learn to use seat belts 
the correct way. 

Demonstrations will also be 
carried out in front of each class. 
This will involve two adults—a 
DTC official and the teacher— 
sitting on a movable car seat. 
One will be using seat belts, the 


lets discussing questions relating 
to seat belt usage will be pro- 
vided to each child. 

It is hoped the program will 
cut down the current child injury 
and death rate by emphasizing 
to children the importance of 
using seat belts. Last year, in On- 
tario, 31 children between the 
ages of five and 14 were killed 
in car accidents, and 3,598 were 
injured. 

DTC officials also hope child- 
ren will talk their parents into 
buckling up as well as maintain- 
ing the habit themselves right 
into their adult lives. 

To determine the effect of the 
experiment, and to decide if it 
will become a province-wide pro- 
gram, the department intends to 
do a follow-up interview of the 
youngsters and their parents. ° 
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Motorists must stop when 


Over 470,000 school children 
relied on buses to get them to 
and from school last year. In 
September those familiar yellow 
school buses will again make 
their appearance. 

Although teachers and parents 
try to stress that each child is 


Wy 
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At the test intersection in Toronto the hash marks (| 


In a pilot project the Ontario 
Department of Transportation 
and Communications is testing 
new left turn lane markings. “Old 
markings made up of solid white 
lines seemed to confuse motor- 
ists,” says A. Haaland, a DTC 
traffic engineer. The new mark- 
ing is a single broken white line. 

Currently, drivers are faced 
with going over or around the 


Left turn lane markings 


responsible for his behaviour in 
and around school buses you can 
help them. Remember when you 
are overtaking or meeting a 
school bus stopped on a highway 
with red signal lights flashing, 
the law requires you to stop on 
a highway where speed limits ex- 


under 


kidney-shaped solid white lines 
(called hash marks) just before 
left turn lanes at many intersec- 
tions. It is not illegal to go over 
them but DTC engineers say the 
markings resemble those in front 
of bridge abutments and islands 
so closely that some drivers in- 
stinctively go around them. The 
result is that some drivers delay 
going into the left turn lane while 


ceed 35 mph. If you are on the 
other side of a highway divided 
by a median strip you do not 
have to stop. 

A median strip is defined as 
that part of the highway built so 
as to separate traffic travelling in 
opposite directions by a strip of 


& Sime 


eft) were replaced by a single broken white line to test drivers’ reactions. 


just as many go over the lines 
directly into the lane. 


In Toronto, the test intersec- 
tion was observed before and 
after the marking changes on the 
same day of the week and time 
of day in order to re-create simi- 
lar conditions. Twenty-four per 
cent of the drivers are still going 
around the single broken line in- 


lights are flashing 


or 


pavement more than 10 feet in 
width, a physical barrier or an 
unpaved strip of ground. 

Come to a complete stop well! 
behind or in front of the school 
bus. Don’t start until the bus 
starts moving or the signal lights’ 
are no longer operating. o 


study by DTC traffic engineers 


Shnclt 


stead of directly into the left tur) 
lane and only 27% of those im 
terviewed could identify the lant 
markings in the intersection jus 
after they'd gone through it. 
Traffic engineers are still tabu 
lating data and studying pre 
liminary findings and say it} 
still too early to determine wha 


if anything, will ultimately bt 
done. § 


-! 
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Nationwide road safety essay contest offers $100 a 


Road safety is a matter of con- 
cern to the Engineering Institute 
of Canada and the North Ameri- 


can Life Assurance Company. To 
prove it they’re giving away 
money to get engineering stu- 


First prize essay, last year, studied effects of rainfall. 


ymbols 
ot words 
convey 
nessages better 


' Traffic signs have to be recog- 
izable and clear to all motorists. 
© meet these aims it has long 
een recognized that the best 
vaffic signs are those that convey 
leir message by symbols rather 
an words. 


SL pamphlet 
lutlines safe 
riving pointers 


In a new pamphlet, “Did 
ou Know?” the Ontario Safety 
eague has outlined several safe 
‘iving pointers for drivers. 
For instance, did you know 
at you can lessen the danger of 
idding on wet roads by driving 
the “tire wipes” left by vehicles 
tead. Even in heavy rain, car 
icks remain visible and rela- 
ely free of water for several 
ndred feet. Or did you know, 
2 distance travelled in braking 
ym 70 to SO mph is greater than 
© stopping distance at 55 mph. 
hese and other tips are out- 
ied in the pamphlet which was 
yduced with money donated by 
Co-operators Insurance Asso- 
tions of Guelph. You can get 
copy free from the Ontario 
fety League, 409 King Street 
2st, Toronto 2B. ° 


\ 
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Since 1960 Ontario has adopt- 
ed 90 symbol designs for traffic 
signs. Thus more than half of the 
166 traffic signs in Ontario are 
purely of a symbolic nature and 
have a universal meaning. At 
least 20 of the remaining word 
message signs have the potential 
to be symbolized, say Depart- 
ment of Transportation and 
Communications _ traffic engin- 
eers. A road sign has to be re- 
placed every five years. As old 
ones wear out they are replaced 
with the new signs. 


The greatest possible national 
and international uniformity of 
traffic signs is also desirable for 
the sake: of safety as well as con- 
venience of motorists. In order 
for a new design to get national 
acceptance, however, each prov- 
ince must approve the design. 
Moreover, the design must also 
conform to U.S. trends which in 
turn closely follow European 
thinking. The Council on Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices for 
Canada, having federal and pro- 
vincial representation, is the 
body that gives national approval 
to designs. 


Ontario has been careful, as 
have other provinces, to tie its 
system of symbols into the 
American and European system. 
However, Ontario’s signs differ 
in shape and strength of colour. 
DTC traffic engineers say Ontario 
signs are superior because they 
are bigger and more colourful 
and so transmit more information 
faster to drivers. - 


dents’ ideas in an essay compe- 
tition. 

Open to any undergraduate 
engineering student or group of 
students at a Canadian Univer- 
sity, the competition has a first 
prize of $1,000, $600 for second, 
$400 for third and $200 for 
fourth. 


Last year a paper entitled “The 
Effect of Rainfall Intensity on 
Traffic Accidents” byge Rees 
Brown, Queen’s University took 
first prize. This study examined 
the effect rainfall has on the road, 
car and driver and how they may 
interact to produce an accident. 
Several significant factors both 
related to the general traffic pat- 
tern and to deviations in this pat- 
tern during periods of rain, were 
detected. 


0 first prize 


Above—examples of Ontario’s symbolized traffic signs. 
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Papers concerning analysing 
traffic accident report forms and 
the transportation of school 
children, by R. W. Jurgins of the 
University of Saskatchewan and 
M. A. Lavoie and J. J. Thomas, 
Ecole Polytechnique, tied for 
second and third place. 


Fourth prize went to W. R. 
Dexter, University of Manitoba, 
author of a paper dealing with 
the end treatment for corrugated 
metal barrier rails. The author 
proposed that a special end sec- 
tion be installed on guard rails 
to bend and redirect vehicles 
striking it. 

Enquiries for the 1971 com- 
petition should be directed to: 
Prof. J. R. Davies, Project Direc- 
tor EMI/71, 1136 Hudson Drive, 
Collins Bay, Ontario. e 
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A 30-second TV spot stressing 
bicycle safety has been commis- 
sioned by the Department of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions. 

Above, centre, Doug Cowan, 
Transportation Safety Office staff 
member helps the film crew of 
Chetwynd Films Limited, Tor- 
onto, during the crash sequence. 

For this shot the camera was 
mounted on the bicycle to give 


New hicycle safety TV spot 


produced for DTC 


a 


television viewers the view a 
rider would see just before the 
collision. A rope attached to the 
bicycle was used by Jim Robin- 


son of Chetwynd Films, and 
Doug Cowan, DTC, to stop 
camera-man Robert Ryan just 
before a collision would have 
taken place. 

The spot will go to all TV sta- 
tions in the province for public 
service use. © 
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SAULT STE. MARIE — During a recent safety campaign, Charlie 
Gilbraith (left) helps mount one of the 200 eye-catching posters 
provided by the local safety council. They were designed for use 
on commercial vehicles travelling on city streets. Gilbraith is a 
Sault Ste. Marie Safety Council member. Looking on is Tom Cook, 
operator of a cartage firm. The 17” x 11” posters are orange and 
black. 


ee 


DON MILLS—Many bicycle rodeos were held across the province 
this spring and early summer. This one (above) was organized by 
the Don Mills branch of the Toronto Jaycees and was held in June. 


Forty-two cub scouts aged 7-11 from the east-central section of 
Toronto took part. The boys were given a written test and six road 
tests designed to check their*balance, judgment, and traffic knowl- 
edge. All the contestants were later given memberships in the 
Crusader Cycle Club, a four-part instruction program initiated by 
the Department of Transportation and Communications. 


celeds! sa Ficnaetin fi Roundup 


First prize in the rodeo went to Keith MacDonald, 8; second tc 
John Harris, 10; and third to John Fishell, 10, all of Toronto. 
Picture shows a cub scout negotiating the diminishing clearance test 


* * * 


OTTAWA — Charles Farley is out $350 because Muk-wah decidec 
to go for a spin. 

Muk-wah, an 11-month-old poodle-terrier combination, got inte 
the Farley family van, pawed the ignition key, starting the engine 
and rode the vehicle 20 feet along the driveway into the garage 

The garage door was closed when Muk-wah started but open, 
sort of, when he finished. 

-Muk-wah was uninjured but upset. 


TORONTO — Herbert Pedigrew of Dunnville (right) and C. L, 
Wilson of Brantford (left) were congratulated by the Hon. Charles 
MacNaughton, Minister of Transportation and Communications 
Ontario, recently for achieving a record of 25 accident free 
driving years with Canada Coach Lines. The men received certifi: 
cates from Canada Coach and cuff links with Ontario’s trillium 
emblem from the Minister. They are.the second and third driver 
respectively to receive the certificates. The first driver, Lewis Polly 
got his certificate last year. 
* * * | 

NORTH BAY — Lise St. Amour and Rachelle Lemay won firs! 
and second prizes, respectively, in the senior division of a safety 
poster contest held in the District of Nipissing. There were 2,500 
entries in the poster contest from schools right across the district. 

Presentations were made by OPP Traffic Safety Officer, Constable 
Dave Macdonell during graduation ceremonies at the girls’ school, 
Lorrain Separate School in Bonfield. 

At the same time, student Richard Beaulieu, also of Bonfield, was 
given the bicycle rodeo award by Constable Macdonell. 
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_ Regular tires compare favo 
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Use night-visible costumes 


| Parents, remember to put your children in night- 
| visible, light-coloured costumes this Hallowe'en! Dark 
or black costumes just don’t show up in the head- 
lights of approaching cars—until it’s too late. 


| And if you’re driving your car the night of October 
31 watch for youngsters who have forgotten to look 
Out for you. 


st winter the former Department of Highways, now Department of 
lansportation and Communications Ontario, was involved in testing 


Studded tires, tire chains and 
sand are effective driving aids at 
temperatures near freezing, but 
they give motorists no extra pro- 
tection at temperatures near zero 
in comparison to regular high- 
way tires. 

This is one of the main con- 
Clusions contained in the Canada 
Safety Council’s 1971 Winter 
Driving Tests report. 

“The Council considers that 
tests provided valuable new in- 
formation regarding safe winter 
driving techniques,” J. C. Thack- 
ray, president of the CSC, com- 
mented. “They show conclusively 
that there is no substitute for 
caution and skill in these adverse 
driving conditions.” 

Vehicles equipped with stand- 
ard highway tires, snow tires and 
studded snow tires and tire chains 
were tested on clear ice and sand- 
ed ice for stopping distances and 
manoeuvering ability in simulat- 
ed lane changing at temperatures 
ranging from freezing to five be- 
low zero (Fahrenheit). 

Sanded ice reduced significant- 
ly the stopping distances of 
vehicles equipped with any of the 
tires and aids tested. But even 
the increased friction provided by 
sand became insignificant when 
applied to ice hardened by a drop 
in temperature to 10 degrees. 

On clear ice at temperatures 
near the freezing point, tire 
chains and studded snow tires 
fitted on all four wheels provided 
the most significant decrease in 
stopping distances in comparison 
to standard highway tires or 
snow tires. But once again, the 
improvement was nullified as the 
ice temperature approached zero. 

Snow tires did not reduce stop- 
ping distances on clear ice in 
comparison to regular highway 
tires. Vehicles fitted with snow 
tires on all four wheels actually 
took longer to stop than those 
equipped with regular tires on 


Government 
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urably to others 


clear ice at temperatures near the 
freezing point. 

The lane-change tests indica- 
tive of cornering ability showed 
that cars equipped with studded 
snow tires on all four wheels 
could make the manoeuvre on 
Clear ice at temperatures near the 
freezing point some 50 per cent 
faster than cars fitted with regu- 
lar highway or snow tires. How- 
ever, both speeds involved on 
this slippery surface were rela- 
tively low. 

Once again, the advantage dis- 
appeared at temperatures near 
zero. Studs on the rear wheels 
only gave no such improvement 
and actually decreased cornering 
ability in comparison to regular 
highway tires at temperatures 
near Zero. 

In the starting traction tests 
conducted on clear ice, chains 
provided the most bite followed 
by studded tires on the rear axle 
only. Studded tires fitted on all 
four wheels provided somewhat 
less traction. 

The hard-packed snow tests, 
conducted on surfaces so hard 
that tires left no tread marks, 
showed that snow tires give no 
advantage in starting traction 
compared to regular highway 
tires. Chains gave the most bite 
but studded tires gave no consist- 
ent advantage on this treacherous 
driving surface compared to the 
same snow tires unstudded. 

The Winter Testing Program 
was undertaken by the Canada 
Safety Council in co-operation 
with the Federal Ministry of 
Transport, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transportation and 
Communications and the Quebec 
Roads Department. They were 
carried out by Damas and Smith 
Ltd., Consulting Engineers and 
Planners, on Lake Timiskaming 
300 miles north of Toronto. 

As of April 30, 1971 studded 
tires were banned in Ontario. ® 
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2000 school patrols take part in first OML patrol parade 


Lo 


Led by skiing champion Nancy 
Greene as honorary parade mar- 
shal and composer Bobby Gimby, 
2000 school safety patrollers 
took part in the first annual 
Ontario Motor League School 


George R. Wilson (above), 
Woodville, took the title of top 
driver in the Department of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions and a gold medal, in the 
recent annual DTC truck rodeo 
held in Toronto. 


Garry A. Parkes representing 
Kenora District took second 
place in the competition. 

There are 2,000 drivers in the 
department and they chalk up 
more than 40 million driving 
miles a year. 


NANCY GREENE 
HONORARY 
PARADE. MARSHALL 


Safety Patrol Parade. It was held 
during the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto. The 
parade started at the Old Fort 
York grounds, went through the 


In addition to this competition 
Wilson went on to participate in 
the 24th Ontario Truck Rodeo 
Championships a few days later 
in the Straight Truck Division. 

The winners of that competi- 
tion are: front row, left to right, 
G. A. Donaldson, Peel Express 
(Brampton), Straight Truck Divi- 
sion; O. A. Smith, Gulf Oil 
Canada Limited, Single Axle 
Tractor—Tandem Axle Semi 
Trailer Division and H. J. Huys, 


CNE past the Queen Elizabeth 
Building where the Honourable 
Allan Grossman, Minister of 
Trade and Development took the 
salute and proceeded to the 
Forum at Ontario Place. 


Scott Transport Limited, Tandem 
Axle Tractor —Tandem Axle 
Semi Trailer Division. 

The runners-up in the back 
row are: (left to right) H. G. 
Marsh, Imperial Oil Limited; E. 
G. Snider, Wallenstein Transport 
Limited; J. E. Elliot, Kingsway 
Transports Limited; G. E. Slote, 
Pete Slote and Sons Limited; F. 
N. Wilvert, Kingsway Transports 
Limited and J. M. Masse, J. M 
Schneider Limited. 
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The patrollers were entertained 
by the Ontario Place Singers and 
accompanying bands and after 
lunch were treated to the Grand- 
stand show. ° 


| Coming Events | 


November 3-4—Traffic Safety 
Officers Workshop, Seaway) 
Hotel, Toronto. For further in 
formation contact: Mrs. V. Bea- 
man, Ontario Traffic Conference, 
648 Finch Ave., E., Willowdale, 
Ontario. 


November 12 - 14 — Interna- 
tional Conference of Driver 
Training Schools, sponsored by 
North American Professional 
Driver Education Association, 
Inc., at Inn-on-the-Park, Toron- 
to. Contact: H. Naumann, 606 
Jarvis Street, Toronto 285, Ont, 
Canada. 


November 22-23 — “‘Trucking) 
—the People Business,” 45th 
annual meeting of the Automo-| 
tive Transportation Association: 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 


January 27-29, 1972 — Road! 
Safety Workshops, Hotel Lon 
don, Ontario, sponsored by the 
Department of Transportatidil 
and Communications. e| 


ee 
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Vic Doody head of TSA retires 


‘Woodcock transferred 
to Japan 


William A. Woodcock, head 
of engineering at General Motors 
»f Canada for nine years has been 
ransferred to G.M.’s Overseas 

)perations Division in Japan. 

Woodcock took part in numer- 
pus road safety workshops or- 
yanized by the Department of 

) Tansportation and Communica- 
Hions. As an articulate and con- 
lincing spokesman for the auto 
Manufacturing industry he con- 

vibuted a great deal to discus- 

"ions centering on highway safety 

trough vehicle design. ° 


/ukon registrar 


H. J. Taylor, Registrar of 
tor Vehicles, Yukon Terri- 
y addressed the annual meet- 
i; of the Canadian Conference 
Motor Transport Authorities 
hd in Toronto. 

‘Among some of the items 
Gcussed, it was resolved to de- 
Op criteria for the registration 
‘modified or altered vehicles 
ai to encourage snowmobile 
nufacturers to design a cowl 


A 
) 


that will accommodate a stand- 
ard licence plate. 

The CCMTA is made up of 
administrators of motor vehicle 
branches at the provincial, fed- 
eral and territorial levels of gOv- 
ernment. They meet annually to 
discuss mutual problems in the 
field of vehicle registration. @ 


New syllabus 
used to train driver 
education teachers 


R. J. Little, Central Public School, 
Brantford, gives a report on the 
psychology of the driver to the 


Hamilton class while another 
teacher, Neal Withers, T. A. 
Blakelock High School, Oakville, 
looks on. 


Ninety-five teachers completed 
the teacher preparation course in 
driver education this summer. 
The course was held simul- 
taneously in Toronto, Hamilton, 
London and Ottawa and teachers 
from all over Ontario took the 
course. 

Master instructors of the course 
used a new training syllabus pro- 
duced by the Department of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions to train the new teachers. 
Both students and teachers were 
impressed with the syllabus which 
was described as an important 
step by the department in organ- 
izing driver education in Ontario. 

The course was three weeks 
(87 hours) long with eight 40 
minute periods a day. C 


Promotion of safety and acci- 
dent prevention has been the 28- 
year-career of Victor J. Doody, 
recently retired General Manager 
of the Transportation Safety As- 
sociation of Ontario. 

Since 1943, TSA has grown 
from a two man operation to a 
province-wide organization with 
representatives from Thunder 
Bay to Toronto and from Wind- 
sor to Ottawa. 


Doody says his greatest single 
Satisfaction in recent years has 
been to watch a tremendous 
growth in management and em- 
ployee acceptance of TSA’s 
safety goals and programs. 

Last year 26,000 drivers em- 
ployed by commercial trucking 
and cartage companies Ppartici- 
pated in driver safety and awards 
meetings. The Association has 
10,000 member firms. 

In addition compensable acci- 
dents were down several hundred 
from 1969 and fatalities in the 


transportation field in 1970 were 
14 compared to 22 in 1969, 
Doody has not retired com- 
pletely, however, from safety 
activities. As a life member of 
ATA, of Ontario truck rodeo 
and Metro Toronto Safety Coun- 
cil he intends to be actively in- 
volved in transport safety for 
Many years to come. © 


Labatt's safety man retires after 45 year career 


Art Robertson (above) recently 
retired Superintendent of Trans- 
portation, at Labatt’s Ontario 
Breweries Limited poses with 
transportation safety awards 
taken over a 45-year career. 


Robertson started work with 
Labatt’s at the age of 17 as a 
mechanic. Nine years later, he 
was night foreman, then service 
manager, assistant superintendent 
and finally Superintendent of 
Transportation in 1952. 


By 1946 Robertson had his 


from Pennsylvania 
State college enabling him to 
teach fleet maintenance. Practical 


certificate 


work, craft seminars, conven- 
tions, lectures and a knack for 
keeping trucks moving soon made 
Robertson a recognized authority 
on fleet maintenance . 

Fleet Owner magazine has 
honoured Robertson for six con- 
secutive years with their fleet 
maintenance award and he took 
the magazine’s colour and design 
award for the distinctive Labatt’s 
truck. e 
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Child restraint systems attract spectators 
at DIC display 


ARE YOU PROTECTING ) 
HE CHILDREN IN YOUR CAR 277 eoritian “National Exhibition 


this year. 


Child restraint systems drew 


A moving seat display set up 
by the Transportation Safety 
Office of the Department of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions graphically outlined the 
forces at work on the child pas- 
senger in even the mildest stop. 
Several child seats were used to 
show how parents can protect 
their children from unnecessary 


injury. ‘i 
50 POUNDS CAN WEAR A REGULAR In addition, ten thousand 
ee copies of an Ontario Safety 


League pamphlet entitled “The 
Child Passenger” were handed 
out to interested persons at t 

CNE. An American company 
has also expressed interest in 
using the moving seat at the 
Junior Product Manufacturers 
Association trade show in Ne 
York to display their restraint 
system. 


Many who visited the Ontarit 
Building at the CNE also stoppe 
at the DTC exhibit to test the 
reaction times on the psych 
physical equipment. Night visi 

Child restraint display (above) attracted concerned interest while field of vision, depth percepti 
(below) people tested their eye sight and reaction-time. visual acuity, and braking abil 
all were tested by this equipmen 


Driver test equipment we 
set up to test people’s driv 
ing knowledge. Slides depictin 
driving situations were flashe 
on a small screen while pa 
ticipants picked the correct al 
swer from several choices. DT 
employees kept track of indt 
vidual scores and presented eac 
person with them as they finis 
the test consisting of ten slides. 


Others answered six traff 
safety questions on their bicye 
draw ballots before continuing Of 
their way. ¢ 


Youngsters (above) tried their 
luck in a bicycle draw while 
(below) drivers tested their driv- 
ing knowledge. 
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| Unless more people accept recently. NCR ae 
freater personal responsibility Last winter, 38 people ‘were 
}pr_ obeying motorized snow killed in Ontario snowmobile 


jchicle laws that have been pass- 
1 for their protection, the acci- 
ent statistics of last winter could 
> a foreboding spectre for the 

vason ahead, Hon. Charles Mac- 
} aughton, Minister of Transpor- 

— and Communications, said 


accidents, compared with 26 the 
previous year and 27 in 1968-69. 
Injuries last year totalled 598. 
Motorized snow vehicle regis- 
trations rose to 157,000 last year 
—40 per cent more than the pre- 
vious year’s total—and, for the 


tULES OF THE ROAD 


) The Rules of the Road for operation of motorized snow vehicles 
i the highway for the most part, are similar to those rules con- 

ined in the Highway Traffic Act for Operation of motor vehicles. 
The rules for the following procedures are basically the same 


for motor vehicles: 


Turns Parking and standing 
Right of way Unnecessarily slow driving 
_ U-turns Traffic signs 
| Passing Traffic lights 
IFFERENCES 


Signals indicating your intention to turn right or left, to stop 
to move out from a parked position, must be given by hand 
d arm. 

. 


_ JRN RIG 
Where permitted to enter or cross a highway at other than 
aj intersection: 

The driver of a motorized snow vehicle about to enter or cross 
dvoadway from property adjoining the roadway must bring the 
hicle to a complete stop and, upon entering the roadway, must 
Id the right of way to all oncoming traffic which constitutes a 
vard. You must enter or cross at an angle of approximately 
A degrees to the direction of the roadway. 

=, pe 


\RELESS DRIVING 


t is an offence to operate a motorized snow vehicle without 
care and attention, or without reasonable consideration for 
M2r persons. 

(his applies both on and off a highway. ° 


i 


i 


yariment of T ransportation and Communications Ontario. 


ater personal responsibility 


a 


| DTC Minister calls for gre 


<8 first time, new legislation re- ° 


Government 
\ Publicaiaans 
i. _— 
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13 per cent of off-highway 
collisions involved two snow- 
mobiles running into each 
other; 

19.4 per cent of drivers in- 
volved in collisions, where the 
condition of the driver was 
known, had been drinking, 
compared with 20.4 per cent 
the previous winter; 

41.6 per cent of all highway 
collisions were on township 
roads; 

47.3 per cent of drivers in 
highway collisions were 25 
years of age or older. The next 
major category was 16-19 age 
group (24.1 per cent). This 
pattern has been consistent 
over three winters. 

77 per cent of all highway 
collisions occurred during 


quired the full reporting of off- 

highway collisions as well as 

those on the highway. 

Despite these qualifications, °¢ 
Mr. MacNaughton said the sta- 
tistics “are cold comfort indeed.” 

He said the majority of mis- 
haps could have been avoided. 
“The principal cause of death 
and injury was, to put it bluntly, 
the irresponsibility of people 
who violated the motorized snow 
vehicle laws set out by the Gov-  ® 
ernment of Ontario for their pro- 
tection.” 

Mr. MacNaughton said mis- 
haps occurred from snowmo- 
bilers riding on the wrong side 
of the road, colliding with parked 
motor vehicles, failing to obey ® 
stop signs and other road warn- 
ings, driving too fast for sur- 
face conditions, and lack of 
familiarity with the capabilities 
and limitations of the machines 
to manoeuvre and stop. 

The Minister urged snowmo- 
bilers to get a copy of -his De- 
partment’s pamphlet which spells 
out the laws covering the opera- 
tion of snow vehicles and con- 
tains safety tips. In addition, he 
urged novices to take a training 
course from local snowmobile 
clubs. : 

Statistics from last winter show: 
© 29 people were killed in high- 

way collisions, compared with 

15 the previous year and 353 

injured, compared with 164 

the previous year; 

¢ 9 people were killed in off- 
highway collisions, compared 
with 11 a year earlier, while 
injuries, under the new report- 
ing laws, rose to 245 com- 
pared with seven ayear earlier; 

© Over 65 per cent of all high- 
way collisions occurred on icy 
or packed-snow surfaces; 

° 46 per cent of off-highway 
accidents involved collisions _ Pe 
with obstructions, such as tree (wer a 
stumps and fences; ee 


clear visibility conditions. ¢ 


Excerpts (left) from the department's pamphlet, Motorized ee 
Vehicles. in Ontario, illustrate your responsibilities as a sown 
operator. If you wish a free copy of this pamphlet, write to 
Transportation Safety Office. : ; ; 

The man above is enjoying himself in the safe operation of ne 
vehicle. Make sure you do so and avoid needless injury and grief. 
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Schools may use DTC bicycle safety program 


Frontenac County in eastern 
Ontario is studying the feasibility 
of integrating a bicycle safety 
program in its public schools’ 
chs physical education pro- 


Re E. Shadbolt, Superintendent 
of Curriculum for the Frontenac 
County Board of Education says 
he is exploring the possibility of 
including a bicycle safety course 
as part of regular physical edu- 
cation with his physical educa- 
tion consultants. 

Tentative moves have begun 
because of Project Little Folks, 
a program initiated by the On- 
tario Council of Young Drivers 
in January of this year. The 
Project is designed to make pub- 
lic school children aware of and 
receptive to traffic safety. 

Using the Department of 
Transportation and Communi- 

cations Crusader Cycle Club 
material, Cora von Hertzberg, a 
Kingston member of OCYD, 
organized and taught a safety 
course at Bayridge Public School, 
Kingston and Collins Bay Public 
School, Collins Bay. 

Principals of the schools let 
Miss von Hertzberg teach the 
course during school hours in 
the last two weeks of school. 
With the help of three friends, 


she taught grades three and four 
at the Collins Bay school and 
grades two to four at the Bay- 
ridge school. About 110 children 
were exposed to the program. 

At the conclusion of the 
course both principals were im- 
pressed with the children’s re- 
sponse and agreed it would be 
easy to incorporate a bicycle 
safety program in the regular 
health and physical education 
course and let the appropriate 
teachers do the teaching. 

Cpl. McKegney, Kingston 
Police Safety Officer, has indi- 
cated he will be available to 
attend opening classes, check 
bicyles and officiate at bicycle 
rodeos. 

DTC’s Crusader Cycle Club 
course has three parts: instruc- 
tion, consisting of a minimum of 
three indoor classes to teach 
manual signals, traffic signs, 
lane markings, and rules of the 
road; inspection of all students’ 
bicycles before they take their 
skill test; and the examination 
which if successfully completed 
entitles the child to call himself 
a Knight Rider and wear a badge 
and carry a membership card. 

Generally, the course is taught 
in off-school hours by pone erned 
adults. 


AND WE WON'T HAVE TO! 


CANADA SAFETY COUNCIL go 


Traffic accidents can be re- 
duced significantly only if the 
whole community believes this 
is an urgent need. During Safe 
Driving Week, December 1—7, 
the Canada Safety Council says 
traffic deaths are reduced in com- 
parison to the weeks immediately 
preceding and following it. But 
too many people are still being 
killed and injured—100 dead and 
3,000 injured in 10 thousand col- 
lisions each week—in Canada. 


Drivers themselves are respon- 
sible in the great majority of 
cases. They could prevent nine 
out of 10 collisions by driving 
defensively, by gearing all their 
actions to recognizing hazards, 
understanding the defense and 
acting in time. This requires 
driving vigilance not only in Safe 
Driving Week but throughout 
the days, months and years of 
their driving life. ° 
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Manitoba issues visor warning 


Motorcyclists in Manitoba 
have been warned to destroy 
blue-tinted bubble-type face 
masks immediately. The warning 
was issued by Ben Hanuschak, 
Manitoba Minister of Consumer, 
Corporate and Internal Services. 


Because of its color the mask, 
which can be attached to a crash 
helmet, makes it impossible to 
distinguish the color red. 


The hazardous nature of the 
blue face mask was first brought 
to the attention of the public 
and the Consumers’ Bureau by 


Ontario approves 
use of 
BSI and Snell helmets 


Use of motorcycle helmets 
meeting the standards of the 
Snell Memorial Foundation or 
British Standards Institute be- 
yond the end of 1971 has been 
approved by Ontario, says Hon. 
Charles S. MacNaughton, Minis- 
ter of Transportation and Com- 
munications. Previous regula- 
tions had required all helmets to 
meet the standards of the Cana- 
dian Standard Association by the 
end of this year. 


“The whole question of stand- 
ards for motorcycle helmets is 
being re-examined both here and 
in the United States,” Mr. Mac- 
Naughton said. “Meanwhile, for 
the convenience of those motor- 
cyclists who are using helmets 
conforming to the high standards 
of Snell and BSI, we are allow- 
ing their continued use.” 


Since 1968, Ontario law has 
required that motorcyclists and 
their passengers must wear ap- 
proved helmets. Helmets must 
bear the appropriate Oe 
or certificate. 


former Minister of Highways Joe 
Borowski early in September. 


Since that time the bureau has 
been informed by Minister of. 
Highways Peter Burtniak that an 
investigation of two recent acci- 
dents at intersections involving 
motorcycles showed that in each 
case the motorcyclist was wear- 
ing this type of sun visor. 


“In each case it was quite ap- 
parent that the motorcyclist had 
no way of recognizing a red light 
for his traffic lane,” Hanuschak | 
said. “A cyclist would be simi 
larly unable to make the norma 
responses to warning lights im 
traffic, brake lights, or flashing 
red lights of emergency vehicles.’ 


Although the visors have 
been taken off the shelves by 
Manitoba dealers, approximately 
200 of these visors are still un- 
accounted for and still possibly, 
in use. 


A survey of some of Ontario’s 
biggest motorcycle equipment 
distributors indicated that thi 
visors were not imported into 
Ontario but motorcyclists her 
are urged to examine their viso! 
immediately and destroy them 1 
necessary. 


Coming Events| 


November 15-16—Conference 
on Advanced Motor Fleet Safety. 
Management, Ontario Safetj 
League, Toronto: Contact: Frank 
C. DeVenne, Ontario Safet} 
League, 409 King Street West, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario. | 

F | 
j 
4 


November 22- 23 an 
—the People Business,” 
annual meeting of the cut n¢ 
tive Transportation Associatio 
York Hotel, 


Royal Toro 


Ontario. 
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TTC and Gray Coach bus drivers compete 


The Rodeo Grand Champion, Operator K. E. Kellar (left), Eglinton 


Division, Toronto, TTC, 
Superintendent, Mr. R-. 
rom TTC General Manager, 


Toronto Transit Commission 
ind Gray Coach Lines have par- 
icipated in what is described by 
“TC officials as a unique event 
1 the public transit industry. 
“hey co-sponsored a bus rodeo. 


with his trophy and clock radio. His Divisional 
K. Lee (middle 
Mr. J. H. Kearns. 


) receives the Annual Trophy 


Run-offs for the six TTC oper- 
ating divisions, plus Gray Coach 
Lines, commenced in May at 
three garages in different areas 
of the city. 

To be eligible to compete in 


| 0 exceptions for studded tire ban 


Jeputy Minister warns 


' The Highway Traffic Act does 
ot provide for any exception to 
te ban on the use of studded 
res in Ontario this Winter, 
‘eputy Minister of Transporta- 
on and Communications A. T. 
McNab said in a recent state- 
ent. : 
“The regulation prohibiting 
eir further use, which was pass- 
il last year, makes it an offence 
ir any vehicle to be equipped 
ith studs on Ontario highways, 
ads and streets,” he said. 
Drivers using studs may be 
bject to fines ranging from $20 
$100. 
Mr. McNab said the province 
ik the lead in banning studs 
cause research carried out in 
itario on their effectiveness 
d affects on highway damage 
is more advanced than other 
‘isdictions. 
“That research, and additional 
Search conducted by the 
nada Safety Council — an in- 
endent organization— during 
» past two winters supported 
lier findings that studs offered 
y marginal aid in winter driv- 
’ where icy road conditions 
ted,” he said. 
‘The tremendous amount of 
earch that has gone into the 
y 


: 


=" 


matter leads safety experts to 
believe that in a great many 
instances drivers using studded 
tires were operating under a false 
sense of security.” 


Regular snow tires and the use 
of steel tire chains, where neces- 
Sary, are not affected by the ban. 


The increasing use of studs 
was found to be wearing off the 
skid-resistance texture of paved 
surfaces, creating extensive ruts 
and prematurely obliterating the 
white driving lane guide lines, 
said Mr. McNab. 


“The combination of these re- 
sults was causing a_ general 
hazardous driving condition that 
could affect all motorists,” he 
added. 


He pointed out that the State 
of Minnesota also has banned 
the use of studs this winter and 
a ban has been imposed in the 
State of Utah, to take effect next 
April. 

Legislation is now going 
through in Michigan to impose 
a ban starting in 1973 and 
other jurisdictions, including the 
Province of Quebec, are closely 
examining their situation  re- 
specting legislation, said Mr. 
McNab. s 


a 


Negotiating the offset 


two alleys, 114” wide and 50’ apart. 


in first provincial bus rode 


R Ea 


So ee 


alley. This stage of the course consisted of 


The bus, which is 104” wide 


had to clear the first alley, then swing right to the second alley 
which was offset by 104” from the first alley. 


the rodeo, entrants had to have 
earned a safe driving card in 
1970. Over 450 entries were re- 
ceived. 

The rodeo course consisted 
of various specially designed 
areas simulating driving situa- 
tions faced by bus drivers on 
congested city streets. Barriers, 
drums and other devices were 
used to construct a serpentine, 
an offset alley, a bus bay, straight 
line diminishing clearance, right 
angle turn, and diminishing clear- 
ance and stop line. 

Prior to driving through the 
course, each competitor was re- 
quired to carry out a pre-trip 
vehicle inspection. 

A set period of time was allow- 
ed in which to complete the 


course, and points were scored 
by the judges based on the con- 
testant’s skill in negotiating each 
phase of the course in the allotted 
time. 

The top driver and runners-up 
at each of the seven divisions 
were awarded trophies. The seven 
divisional champions earned the 
tight to compete for the Rodeo 
Grand Championship. 

In late September, the Grand 
Championship was held at Dan- 
forth Division, Toronto, and 
Operator E. Kellar, Eglinton 
Division emerged the winner by 
just 3 points over Driver E. 
Ross, Gray Coach Lines. Second 
runner-up was Operator E. Mc- 
Keddie from Roncesvalles Divi- 
sion, Toronto. © 


Driver education enrollment continues to climb 


The number of students en- 
rolling in driver education con- 
tinues to climb. Over 27,000 stu- 
dents in 498 schools across the 
province successfully completed 
the driver education course last 
year. In 1969-70, 24,000 were 
graduated and in 1968-69 21,000 
were granted certificates by the 
Department of Transportation 
and Communications. 

Nine hundred and sixty-four 
qualified driver instruction 
teachers conducted 985 courses 
mainly on an_ extra-curricular 
basis. Only occupational students 
receive the course in school time. 
Moreover, 35 courses were offer- 
ed as part of the regular night 
school program to adults and 10 
courses during the summer vaca- 
tion period. 


Automobile manufacturers 
through their local dealers 
donated 319 cars to be used as 
instruction vehicles. 

The Waterloo County Board 
of Education trained the greatest 
number of students with a total 
of 1,978. The Scarborough Board 
of Education was next with 
1,193, followed by the Windsor 
Board of Education with 1,092 
and Toronto, 1,043. 

Included in the total number 
of schools offering driver instruc- 
tion are 33 Roman Catholic and 
private secondary schools which 
trained a total of 652 students. 
Two Ontario Schools for the 
Deaf trained 72 students and 
three schools operated by the 
Department of Correctional Ser- 
vices trained 77 students. . 
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Fuel leaks occur in about 15 
out of 200 cars involved in a 
collision serious enough to cause 
injury to the occupants. 

Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory’s study of injury collisions 
shows that the danger of a gas 
leak is greatest, as you might 
have suspected, when your car 
is struck in the area where the 
gas tank’s filler-pipe is located. 

Not all leaks are caused by 
perforation of the fuel tank. In 
numerous accidents, the cap to 
the fuel filler-pipe flies off and 
the gasoline sloshes out, often a 


YOU 
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Fuel leaks develop in 15 out of 200 crashes say CAL researchers 


quart or more. In one CAL crash 
test, simulated fuel (dyed min- 
eral spirits) ejected in this way 
moistened about one-quarter of 
the nearest car door. 

One of the surprises in the 
study of accident data was the 
failure of the mid-chassis tank, 
filled from the left, to live up 
to expectations with regard to 
safety. 

Cars with tanks in this loca- 
tion developed leaks in 10% of 
the rider-injuring accidents in 
which they were involved. For 
the rear tanks, filled from the 


3% 


rear — the most common con- 
figuration on the road today— 
the comparable figure was gas 
leakage in 7% of all injury-pro- 
ducing accidents. 

In making the statistical study, 
the vehicles were divided into 
five groups —rear tank, filled 
from rear; rear tank, filled from 
left side; left fender tank, filled 
from side; mid-chassis tank, filled 
from left side; and tank in the 
front of the car. 

For each group, the percentage 
of leaks was tabulated for im- 
pacts against cars in the group 


7% 
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from each of six directions— 
front, rear, and against each of 
the four fender panels. 


Some typical results are shown 
in the accompanying drawings. 


Not enough accidents have oc- 
curred yet, the report said, to 
determine the effect of U.S. fuel 
system integrity standards begun 
by the National Highway Bureau 
with 1969-model cars. 

Reprinted from Research 
Trends, a quarterly report from 
the Cornell Aeronautical Labora: 
tory, Buffalo, New York. e 


7% 


are cordially invited to attend the 


LONDON AREA 
ROAD SAFETY 
WORKSHOPS 


Hotel London 
London, Ontario 


January 27, 28, 29, 1972 


We need your ideas and advice 
on these important topics: 


Traffic law enforcement 


ee a oe 


Engineering highway safety 26% 
Traffic safety education 29% 
é pte SE REAR TANK MID-TANK FRONT TANK 
Mot hicl d trat 
does Aid Seesdaietole labpe cal (831 CASES) (190 CASES) (75 CASES) 


The role of young people in traffic 
safety 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


These percentages are based on a study of 1,438 vehicles involved in acci- | 
dents in which an occupant was injured. Results are shown for three of the ‘ 
five gas-tank configurations studied. Only 75 of the cars had their gas tanks ¢ 
in the front: so few of these suffered rear-end impacts that the sample is 
insufficient to support a conclusion that rear-end collisions pose no danger of 


U.S. sticks to 


restraint deadline 


The U.S. government has de- 
cided to stick to its announced 
deadline and has ordered auto 
manufacturers to install passive 
restraint systems, such as air 
bags in all their 1976 model cars. 
The announcement was made 
by the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion John A. Volpe in late Sep- 
tember. Passive restraint systems 


ontario traffic safety Ne 


do not require the driver or occu- 
pants of a car to actively engage 
the system after entering the car 
(as in the case of current standard 
equipment seat belts). However, 
in a collision the system comes 
into play automatically. 

The announcement means that 
beginning in August 1975, manu- 
facturers will not be allowed to 
manufacture for sale in the U.S. 
any passenger car that does not 


leaks in front-tank cars. 


Eve White had taken over from her husband as editor of 


cycle Safety Council and the Canadian Motorcycle Association 
CMA’s official journal called Canadian Motorcycling. i 


Ron and Eve White 


The Department of Transportation and Communications deepl} 
regrets the deaths of Ron and Eve White in a recent aircraft acciden 

Both Mr. and Mrs. White provided invaluable assistance to 
department when they acted as advisors to the department’s n 
motorcycle training program — The Sport of Experts. 

Mr. and Mrs. White were very involved in the Canadian Moto! 


| 


In addition, the Whites also contributed to safety through pat 


j j . . . . . . Sem 
provide complete passive protec- | ticipation in Canada Safety Council activities. 


tion for all seating positions. ® 
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Main luncheon speakers at the 
pcoming London Area Road 
afety Workshops in J anuary will 
"2flect the growing international 
oncern about traffic safety. 

Brigadier-General B. J. Legge, 
'.C., chairman of the Ontario 
7orkmen’s Compensation Board, 
/. G. Alexander, M.B.E., M.A., 
irector-general of the U.K.’s 
joyal Society for the Prevention 
* Accidents and Howard Pyle, 
resident of the U.S. National 


_ Industrial Accident Boards 
d Commissions in addition to 
3 duties at the Ontario WCB. 

W. G. Alexander, the fourth 
‘ector-general of RoSPA in 
U.K., has held academic, 


wy 


_ Snowmobile safety courses are 
ing organized throughout On- 
io this fall and winter to com- 
! rising fatalities and injuries. 
To date according to Tom Mc- 
ese, president of the Ontario 
wmobile Distributors Asso- 
ion, 87 safety clinics have 
*n scheduled. The courses are 
ng organized by the Associa- 
, all snowmobile manufac- 
rs, dealers, the Ontario Pro- 
cial Police, and St. John Am- 
ance. Sponsors are O’Keefe 
B»wing Co. Ltd. and Molson’s 
B:wery (Ont.) Ltd. 
The whole program takes 
yut two to three hours in the 
ming and stresses such things 
the use of helmets, the capa- 
ties of snowmobiles and how 
se are enhanced or degraded 
the environment and time of 
and the relationship of alco- 
_ to impairment of driving 
Ss. wd 


Published in the interest of greater traffic safety 


B. J. Legge 


military and top civil service 
positions during his career. He 
took over his current position in 
1968 and visited the U.S. and 
Canada earlier this year to con- 
fer with national safety bodies 


% 
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and governments here. 

H. Pyle, former Governor of 
Arizona and Executive Assistant 
to President Eisenhower, took 
over the presidency of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in the U.S. 


DTC winter driving tips 


A handy winter driving guide 
has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Com- 
munications’ Safety Office en- 
titled You Can Outwit Old Man 
Winter. 

The pamphlet outlines safe win- 


Scope of thesis competition expanded 


The Department of Trans- 
portation and Communications’ 
annual thesis competition for 
engineering students will be ex- 
panded in 1972 to include all 
subjects relating to transporta- 
tion and communications. The 
$700 competition was started in 
1966. 

This year’s top prize of $400 
was shared by two Ontario stu- 
dents from the University of 
Windsor, Alan Newman of Wind- 
sor, and Kenneth Worsley of 
Essex, for their thesis ‘Com- 
bined Torsion and Compression 
Loading of Concrete Columns.” 


\Wsovernn 


by the Department of T. ransportation and Communications Ontario. 


Speakers to reflect international concern abo 


At: 
we 


Howard Pyle 


in 1959. As a White House aide 
he was involved in the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety and 
gained a comprehensive under- 
standing of accident prevention 
problems in the U.S. ° 


available 


ter driving techniques, stopping 
distances, and lists DTC offices 
equipped to provide information 
on road conditions this winter. 
If you would like to receive a 
free copy, direct your request to 
the Safety Office. ® 


The second prize of $200 went 
to Queen’s University student 
Donald Druce of Kingston for 
a thesis entitled “A Frequency 
Analysis of Spring Floods on the 
South Nation River Catchment.” 
Third prize of $100 was pre- 
sented to University of Waterloo 
student A. R. Gordon of Galt for 
his paper on “An Evaluation 
of Rapid Transit Systems in 
the Waterloo-South Wellington 
Region.” 

The 13 entries in this year’s 
competition were selected by the 
Deans of Engineering at six 
universities offering engineering 
courses. © 
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Bicycle winners announced 


Carey Shean (left) and Helen 
Chong won the Department of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions bicycle draw this year held 
at the DTC display at the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition. Winners 
had to answer six bicycle safety 


their 
ballots before the presentation 
was made. W. B. G. Reynolds, 
Director of Safety made the pre- 
sentations at Queen’s Park. 
Both winners are from Toronto. 
Carey is 9 and Helen 10. e 


questions correctly on 


Constable Kolari, 


School bus patrollers from 
Sault Ste. Marie and from the 
central Algoma area attended a 
workshop recently. Approxi- 
mately 200 patrollers took part 
in the day long seminar which 
covered first aid work, evacua- 
tion procedures, duties of school 
bus patrollers and a demonstra- 
tion on the use of fire “ex: 
tinguishers. 

Sponsored by Number 14 dis- 
trict detachment of the Ontario 


: 


Sault Ste. Marie OPP, oversees evacuation pro- 
cedure at recent school bus patrollers workshop in Sault Ste. diel 


Provincial Police and the Sault 
Ste. Marie city police, the work; 
shop was held in the Sault Ste 
Marie armouries. 

Dick Pfeiffer, Public Safe 
Consultant with the Departmen 
of Transportation and Communi 
cations Safety Office also presen’ 
ed a film depicting the duties o} 
school bus patrollers. 

Ontario Motor League gave 
hand in the registration of par 
ticipants. } 


You are cordially invited to attend the 


London Area Road Safety Workshops 


Hotel London, London, Ontario 


January 27, 28, 29, 1972 


We need your ideas and advice on these important topics: 


* Traffic law enforcement. 


* Engineering highway safety. 


* Traffic safety education. 


safety. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


* Motor vehicle administration. 
* The role of young people in traffic 
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Headlines on highway collisions don’t 
make pleasant reading. Most of us try to 
block them out and instead ask why don’t 
they make better roads or put up stop 
signs, traffic lights, guide rails—anything 
to stop the fatalities and injuries. 

Well, they are. As D. W. Farren, 
Director, Systems Design Branch of the 
Department of Transportation and Com- 
munications Ontario explains, “The whole 
science of highway design has as one 
primary purpose the safety of the high- 
way user.” 

Farren’s branch, which is responsible 
for the quality of the design of all of 
Ontario’s highways, attacks the question 
of safety on two broad fronts: operational 
and environmental. “On the operational 
side,” says Farren, “we’re concerned with 
the interaction of highway design — the 
physical characteristics and appearance 
of the highway—and the driving abilities 
of the driver and the performance capa- 
bilities of his vehicle. 


“Obviously then”, says Farren, “we’re 
restricted in our design approach by the 
driver himself. He relies almost totally 
on his eyes to drive; he can only do one 
thing at a time; and drivers are most com- 
petent when they perform a repetitive, 
uniform and familiar driving task. Gener- 
ally speaking, we’re all conformists so 
drivers behave as others around them. If 
we force a driver, through our design, to 
perform a maneuver beyond his ability, 
he'll tend to become frustrated, angry 
and aggressive. 


“And lastly we, by that I mean de- 
signers, cannot assume high or even aver- 
age level of driving competency. We have 
to gear our design to the minimum 
ability.” 

Consequently, designers in Farren’s 
branch must ask themselves: What are we 
asking the driver and vehicle to do and 
is it reasonable? 


From these considerations, designers 
have concluded that uniformity and sim- 
plicity of vehicle operation are necessary 
and have designed highways around 
these assumptions. Entering and exiting 
maneuvers, regardless of the position or 
type of intersection or interchange, have 
been reduced to similar, repetitive and 
easily identified actions. Every highway 


may look the same to you, but there is 
reason for this. Designers are trying to 
provide the driver with an integral, con- 
tinuous driving environment. To preserve 
a reasonably uniform density of traffic 
flow, a requisite number of lanes are pro- 
vided. 


In order to achieve simplicity of 
vehicle operation, designs have been 
created so that only a single decision at 
a time is required of the driver. Oncom- 
ing vehicles are separated by medians 
and the design itself is simplified so as 
not to demand too much from the driver 
and vehicle in terms of ability and 
maneuverability. 


“We've been talking generally about 
such highways as the 400 or 401 in and 
around Toronto. From an economic point 
of view, it would be impractical to build 
such a highway in low traffic areas, for 
instance. But we do have a current and 
continuous program to eliminate hazard- 
ous situations on roadways in the prov- 
ince. Each situation is assigned a priority 
level and as money becomes available, 
we take corrective measures,” says 
Farren. 

On all highways, directional and in- 
formational signing is extremely import- 
ant since the driver depends on his eyes 
to guide his driving actions. Signs prepare 
and instruct the driver for his future 
maneuvers and give him enough advance 
warning so that he can make his move in 
plenty of time and space. 


In night driving, the increased dangers 
caused by darkness in highway operations 
have been slightly alleviated, at least in 
some metropolitan areas, by the installa- 
tion of newly-developed, high-mount light- 
ing systems mounted on 5O foot poles. 
To date, this system provides the most 
efficient uniform and glare free light and, 
used in conjunction with reflectorized 
zone stripping paints, preserves opera- 
tional safety to a relatively high degree. 

Pavements of different texture and 
colour are used to distinguish through 
lanes from shoulders, particularly in 
built-up areas. 


“It’s our experience,” says Farren, 
“that many, if not the majority of acci- 
dents in which the car leaves the roadway 
result directly from driver or vehicle de- 


Safer highways are a reality but... 


econ | SSS 


Yellow barrels form ‘crash cushion’. } 


: | 
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@vers continue to take unnecessary risks. 


poles break away on impact. 
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ficiencies. We try to incorporate the best 
of operational design, but once a driver 
is off the road, he’s going to run into 
the roadside environment. So we have to 
build a safety cushion into that environ- 
ment—a fail-safe system if you like.” 


Gentle side slopes and generous clear- 
ances are built along with the highway 
wherever practicable. “Instead of the 
driver being confronted with a deep ditch, 
he’s got a gentle slope and hopefully he 
can retain or regain control of his vehicle 
and thus minimize his or other people’s 
injuries,” says Farren. “But again, we 
have to look at the overall economic pic- 
ture. We can’t employ this device every- 
where because of local conditions and in 
some instances it’s simply not a practical 
solution. In addition, structure abutments, 
illumination poles and sign posts cannot 
be eliminated entirely from the roadside” 


As a substitute to landscaping and as 
an aid to keeping vehicles on the road 
and away from roadside obstructions, 
designers use guide rail systems. There 
are three well-proven systems currently 
used in Ontario—the native wood posts 
and three cable system developed by 
Ontario; the single and double blocked 
metal beam and wood post system; and, 
a recent addition, the box beam steel post 
system (developed by New York State) 
with some modifications and currently be- 
ing installed on Highway 400 between 
Toronto and Barrie. 


Farren says the province favours 
wooden posts for the corrugated beam 
system because they break off at the 
ground line, allowing the beam to move 
laterally at the same height. There is a 
distinct possibility that steel posts, used 
by some other jurisdictions, may fail in 
bending, or lie over on impact, allowing 
the vehicle to vault over the guide rail 
system. 


“All guide rails allow a certain amount 
of lateral penetration before they redirect 
the vehicle back on to the road. The cable 
and metal beam systems have different 
deflection characteristics which dictate 
their use in specific areas. For instance, 
we would install a metal beam with chan- 
nel reinforcement on a roadway under a 
bridge where clearance for lateral dis- 
placement is very limited because, hope- 


fully, it will keep the vehicle away from 
the support structures of the bridge. On 
a rural highway, where lateral clearances 
behind the guide rail System are not re- 
strictive, we would use the post and cable 
system because of its much lower cost.” 


Department statistics indicate that in 
order to provide a safe roadside on high- 
speed highway routes, a minimum side 
clearance of 30 feet is desirable and up 
to 40 feet clearance is preferable. Where 
this is impossible to accomplish, inoffen- 
sive or breakaway components are used. 
“For example,” says Farren, “we try to 
use the lightest structural material we can 
find to support signs and we use break- 
away steel or aluminum light and sign 
support poles in areas where they may be 
struck by an errant vehicle. We try to 
keep all areas free of unnecessary signs, 
light poles, or other obstacles.” 


Farren added however, “The public 
does not see the guide rail as a roadside 
hazard. But that’s what it is. After all, 
if you’re running off a highway bounded 
by a guide rail you'll run into it just as 
you might run into some other obstruc- 
tion. Consequently, we won’t put up a 
guide rail unless we’re convinced it’s less 
of a hazard under impact, than hitting 
the obstacle. 


“One other device that we are using 
to minimize serious injuries and fatalities 
is the energy attenuation system or a 
‘crash cushion’ placed in front of bridge 
piers, abutments or other solid obstacles 
near the travel lanes. These are the group- 
ings of yellow barrels that can be seen 
at a number of the above locations. They 
have proven effective in absorbing the 
impact of a vehicle with tolerable de- 
celeration rates and preventing the vehicle 
from sudden collisions with these ob- 
stacles which would result in serious in- 
jury or death to the occupants.” 


Says Farren, “we can build all kinds 
of safety features both on the operational 
side and the environmental side but we 
can’t neglect the driver. ve found that 
drivers involved in collisions have done 
things they just shouldn’t be doing given 
the conditions at the time. Safety is not 
just a matter of engineering a good high- 
way; it requires the active participation 
of the driver.” © 


Intersections, like many things 
in the physical environment, are 
taken for granted by motorists. 
But, last year in Ontario, 324 
people died in intersection col- 
lisions and over 23,000 were in- 
jured. 

To Department of Transporta- 
tion and Communications traffic 
engineers, intersections are well- 
known for their high accident 
potential. “Unfortunately, we 
can't keep track of every 
hazardous intersection,” says A. 
Haaland, traffic engineer. “We 
must depend on the public to 
inform us of situations which 
escape our attention, and we're 
quite eager to investigate such 
reports.” 


There are many engineering 
and economic considerations im- 
pinging on an engineer’s design 
or re-design of an intersection 
but the most important criteria 
is the reduction of possible 
collisions. “We design intersec- 
tions,” says Merv Stevens, Man- 
ager of Traffic Engineering and 
Navigational Aids, “to retain the 
number of potentially conflicting 
vehicle paths to a minimum.” 


In order to do this pavement 
markings, islands, medians, stop 
signs and traffic lights are used 
to channel and control the flow 
of traffic as it passes through an 
intersection. “You know,” muses 
Haaland, “it’s strange, but peo- 
ple don’t mind being stopped for 
up to 40 seconds by traffic lights 
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but a stop sign which may mean 
a 15 second delay gets people 
upset.” In many instances, how- 
ever, a stop sign is all that is 
needed. 

“Moreover,” continued Haal- 
and, “people think of traffic lights 
as safety devices. But that’s not 
their purpose. They’re installed 
to alternate the right of way. 
Our experience suggests that in 
many cases traffic lights will in- 
crease the number of collisions.” 

When an existing intersection 
is investigated surveys are Car- 
ried out on the volume of vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian traffic and the 
delay to traffic crossing the main 
road. In addition, a collision his- 
tory of the intersection is com- 


Intersections, well known for high accident potential warn DTC engineers 


piled and all the above are com- 
bined to get a composite picture 
of the situation. The decision to 
redesign or not is then made from 
this composite picture. 

To design an intersection, en- 
gineers take into account human 
factors such as driving habits, 
drivers’ abilities to make deci- 
sions and react, and natural paths 
of movement; environmental fac- 
tors such as roadside develop- 
ment, topography, angle of inter- 
section, grades and aesthetics; 
and traffic factors such as the 
turning movements and volumes 
of vehicles, the size and operat- 
ing characteristics of vehicles, 
pedestrian movements, public 
transit operations and the local 


A. Haaland (left) and M. Stevens, 
DTC engineers discuss a design 
problem. 


TIPS FOR NEGOTIATING AN INTERSECTION 


Get in position before reaching the intersection. 
® Use turn signals at least 100 feet ahead of the inter 


section. 
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collision history. 

“With the amalgamation o 
the Department of Transpo 
and Highways into the Depart 
ment of Transportation and 
Communications,” says Stevens, 
“traffic engineering services to 
municipalities will be continued 
but on a regional basis.” Former 
ly, the old Department of Trans 
port provided this service out 0} 
Toronto. 


located in Toronto, 7 
Kingston, North Bay, and Thun 
der Bay,” says Stevens. “This 
move has been taken to ensur 
more efficient use of men an 
their knowledge of local condi 
tions,” he concluded. ‘ 


* Don’t try to surprise other drivers. Be predictable. Don’ 
stop or slow down without appropriate signals. 


® Use hand signals in addition to signal lights if the sit 
tion can be made more clear. 


® Yield the right of way whenever good driving pract 
dictates; not only when there are signs directing you 


do so. 


Problem: To reduce the number of potentially 
conflicting vehicle paths 


> aes 


age 


» 
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Drawing to the left was made from an existing Y intersection 
in a Southern Ontario community. At the request of local 
engineers DTC engineers were asked to investigate and come 
up with an alternative (right). X marks the area of highest 


accident potential in the existing set up and in order 

remove this danger zone DTC engineers recommended taki 
the island out and building a left turn only lane on th 
main highway. 
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A 
Christmas 
Message 


We in the Department of Transportation and Communications 
we endeavoured to make driving in Ontario safe and pleasant. 
Our engineering staff has designed and built good highways 
id we try to maintain them well. Our driver and vehicle pro- 
ams upgrade the quality of the vehicle population and the 
iving public, through registration of vehicles and licensing of 
ivers and through mobile and permanent vehicle inspection 
nes and driver licencing and the point system. In addition 
ntario’s rules of the road are designed to protect you as a 
iver or passenger in a vehicle and as a pedestrian. Our traffic 
fety programs, geared to school age children and adults, young 
d old, are of high quality. 

But traffic still exacts a terrible toll in fatalities and injuries. 
dur personal responsibility to yourself and your fellow citizens 
paramount. We can build, maintain, control and inform but, 
you as a driver or pedestrian abdicate your responsibility, 
llisions will continue to occur along with unnecessary human 
fering. 

urge you to exercise caution and common sense not just 
ing the holiday season but throughout 1972. This is a prac- 
211 and inexpensive application of the spirit of goodwill. 

On behalf of the Department of T. ransportation and Com- 
nications, Ontario, I would like to take this opportunity to 
end my very best wishes for a safe and happy Christmas and 
w Year to every reader of Ontario Traffic Safety. 


Ontario’s Minister 


of 


Transportation and Communications. 


cre A 
‘iman-Marcus offers Fortress of the Freeway 


| eiman-Marcus, a prestige de- 
ment store in Dallas, Texas, 
@ published its Christmas cata- 
jie. There are, as you might 
®ect, several interesting items 
sale—among them the Fort- 
# of the Freeway. 
' features an anti-theft device 
01 ornament, closed circuit 
Hi-red scanning camera and 
scope, 360-degree indestruct- 
W cockpit bubble, radar, dual 
lust anti-pollution device, re- 


tractable tires, tank tracks, and 
loudspeakers to warn off passing 
motorists. 


After your chauffeur helps you 
into your Total Transportational 
Security Environment, he climbs 
into his cockpit high above your 
stateroom. Cost from Neiman- 
Marcus — $845,300. But they’ll 
take 10 percent down with 36 
easy payments of $24,192.49 per 
month. e 
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Letters to the Editor 


Snowmobilers take heed! 


Dear Sir: 


We are writing to ask if, through your publication, you could 
assist us in warning Operators of snowmobiles of the dangers in- 
volved, not only to themselves but also to others, and the penalties 
that they could incur if they operate their machines on railway 
property. 

During the last two years, we have conducted an 
gram with the assistance of newspapers, radio and _ television 
stations, in warning drivers of snowmobiles that railway property 
is an extremely dangerous place on which to operate their 
machines. Noise of the engines of the snowmobiles prevents the 
operators from hearing the approach of a moving train and the 
snow also helps to deaden the sound of its approach. A train 
cannot stop immediately, or in time in most cases, and any emer- 
gency braking could cause damage to the equipment or, in the case 
of a passenger train, injuries to those travelling on it. 

Our Department, which is responsible for security on the 
Canadian Pacific, is most concerned for the safety of all. It is true 
that under the Railway Act of Canada we can charge persons 
found operating snowmobiles on railway property with trespassing, 
and they could be liable to a fine of $100.00, and while we much 
prefer not to take these measures, we found that persons, although 
warned, did not heed the warning, and for their own safety and 
that of others, as well as the damage they cause, we are forced to 
take the necessary action. 

Anything you can do, in the way of a message of warning, to 
assist in preventing persons from Operating snowmobiles on railway 
property, will be greatly appreciated. 


extensive pro- 


Yours sincerely, 

JienibeRages 

Canadian Pacific, 
Superintendent, Eastern Region, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Our car burned but 
seat belts saved us 


Dear Sir: 

On August 18, 1971, my husband and I were in an auto acci- 
dent. In a fog, a car hit the back end of our Olds 98, 1968. The 
gas tank of our car exploded on impact, our windows were broken 
out, and the right rear door was broken off. 

It appears that the other car may have become welded to ours 
and we rolled down a steep ditch, stopping approximately 180 feet 
from point of impact. Both cars were burning as well as the grass 
and the gasoline on the highway. 

However, all occupants got out safely with a minimum of in- 
juries in comparison to the type of accident. 

My purpose in writing is to comment on seat belts. My husband 
who was driving, had on his lap belt—I had on the lap belt and 
the shoulder belt. 

We feel strongly that these belts, a heavy car, and the fact we 
landed on the wheels were very great factors in saving us from a 
worse fate. All belts remained on their moorings and immediately 
released on touch. Damage from the belts appears to have been 
minimal. We suspect that while the car was on its roof and during 
the roll the metal buckle may have done damage to our thighs— 
with internal bleeding in the flesh which is gradually clearing. 

In our opinion the safety features of seat belts far outweighs the 
injuries to the person and reduces the risk greatly. Our seat 
appeared to have stayed on its moorings and this is possibly a very 
important condition to enable the seat belts to do their job 
effectively. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. W. G. Kerr, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


LONDON — Purpose of the Ontario Council of Young Drivers’ 
booth at this year’s Western Fair in London was to recruit in- 
terested young people and publicize the organization’s aims. OCYD 
was set up earlier this year. 

One of the principal aims is to show adults that OCYD members 
are ready to accept the responsibility which comes with driving. 
In order to further that end, several Performance (Safety) Rallies 
have been held, a program of bicycle safety has been taught in 
elementary schools (see Ontario Traffic Safety—November/1971) 
and safety seminars organized. 

Above, Mary Lynne Naylor mans the booth at the Western Fair. 
If you live in the London area and are interested in joining OCYD 
contact Miss Naylor at 438-9496 or Miss Lorna Tuff at 434-9810. 


BS i 


WALLACEBURG — As part of Jaycee week, Elmer the Safety 
Elephant visited local schools, instructing children on safety rules 
and raising his flag. Elmer’s appearances were followed by police 
officers who further instructed the children. At A. A. Wright 
School, Mark Richmond and Linda Rothery, both of grade four, 
help Elmer and Jaycee Peter Poole to prepare to raise the flag. 
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ETOBICOKE— York Mayor Philip White (left) and North York 
Alderman John Know (centre) tied for first place in the Metro: 
politan Toronto Mayor’s Driving Competition held at the Etobicoke 
municipal office parking lot recently. Here Etobicoke Mayor Ec 
Horton (right) presents the winners with their shared trophy. 


TORONTO — Constable Gary Chapman, Ontario Provinek 
Police studies a winning entry submitted by Sandy Volinz, grade 
pupil at John McCrae Public School, Scarborough, in a recet 
safety contest held by employees of the Workmen’s Compensatio 
Board for their children. 

Chapman along with R. Cattell, vice-president and eastern gener 
manager of Roberts, Fenton and McConnell, Toronto, and Nie 
Douloff, editor of Ontario Traffic Safety, judged the contest fe 
the Board. | 
There were 31 entries from students in kindergarten to grade 


and seven first place projects. 


es! 
i 
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Readers with safety activities to report should writ 
Communications, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 18 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Director of Safety. | 
Nick Douloff, editor. 
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Interest in traffic safety has 


een running so high with the 
jeneral public this past year the 


epartment of Transportation 


nd Communications has ex- 
ianded its London Road Safety 
Vorkshop from two and a half 
ays to three days in length. 
yne area of major interest is 
2condary and elementary school 


fety, so the department has set 


side a whole day instead of half 


day to discuss these programs 


morning and afternoon ses- 
‘ons. 


Morning sessions on Saturday, 


inuary 29 will cover the whole 


Jestion of teacher qualifica- 


es and course content of the 
rcondary school driver educa- 


on course. Panelists will also 
aswer questions ranging from 


p-ordinating a county driver 


lucation program to the par- 
ripation of commercial drivers 
hd young people in driver 
lucation programs. This session 
Ill be chaired by D. A. Kirk, 
ssistant Superintendent, Super- 


Tests conducted in the USS. 
ave come out with some shock 
acts on how a motorist’s ability 
drive is impaired by long 
tretches behind the wheel. 

On the average, after four 
ours of driving, a motorist takes 
0 per cent longer between cor- 
ections of the steering wheel. 
The automobile with a fatigued 
tiver drifts more than twice as 
ar from the centre of the lane. 


If there is a blow-out, before 
)ne driver regains control, the car 
‘ill swerve three times as far as 
hen he is fresh and alert. 


Tests were made in a Cornell 
eronautical Laboratory (CAL) 
ic. simulator in Buffalo, and are 
2ing followed up by over-the- 
ad driving in actual vehicles. 


UU 


Fatigue impairs driving ability 
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vision Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Following this session there 
will be a seat belt demonstration 
by E. H. Brezina, Head of the 
Human, Social and Environ- 
mental Factors Research Branch 
of the DTC. 

In order to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of seat belts Brezina 
will use a standard car seat 
mounted on an incline. The seat 
will be cranked to the top of the 
incline and then released. When 
released the seat comes to an 
abrupt stop at the bottom throw- 
ing the unrestrained “passenger” 
off the seat while the “passenger” 
wearing his seat belt remains on 
the seat. This demonstration was 
used in elementary schools in 
Toronto last fall to impress 
children with the restraining 
effect of seat belts. Researchers 
expected children to take the 
message home to their parents. 

In the afternoon, panelists will 
discuss traffic safety education 
in the elementary schools. The 


Both sets of tests are for the U.S. 
Department of Transportation. 

The simulator puts the “driver” 
into conditions he’d actually find 
on the road with these conditions 
being controlled and set up by a 
computer. He “drives” by means 
of a steering wheel and accele- 
rator and brake pedals. 

The value of rest pauses in 
long distance driving also ac- 
quired some support from the 
tests, says CAL’s magazine, Re- 
search Trends. Each driver, after 
completing the four-hour stint, 
took a four-minute break, then 
returned to the driving simulator 
for a brief additional run. 

After the rest, drivers had 
accuracy about equal to that at 
the end of their first hour o 
driving. ° 


meeting will be chaired by L. 
Mellen, District Supervisor of 
Transportation, Supertest Pet- 
roleum Corporation Ltd., and 
Trustee, Middlesex County Sep- 
arate School Board. 

Panelists will discuss bicycle 
and school bus safety and the 
nursery and kindergarten school 
safety programs. In addition, re- 
presentatives from the Ontario 
Police College and the Ontario 
Provincial Police will attend to 
discuss the training of police 
safety officers. 

The London Pedestrian Traffic 
Safety Committee will sponsor 
an evening session on Friday en- 
titled “What can Young People 
do to help Prevent Road Colli- 
sions.” It will be followed by a 
dance. Tickets for the dance will 
be distributed to young people 
free of charge. 

Workshops on Thursday and 
Friday will cover such topics as 
Motor Vehicle Administration 
and Road Safety, Can Effective 
Traffic Law Enforcement Help 


Traffic safety officers from 
police forces across the province 
gathered in Toronto recently to 
study several presentations of 
children’s safety programs by 
fellow police officers. The work- 
shop was sponsored by the On- 
tario Traffic Conference, a non- 
profit organization whose mem- 
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DTC workshop expanded to accomoda 
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Prevent Motor Vehicle Colli- 
sions, Engineering Highway 
Safety Through-Vehicle Design, 
Traffic Control and Road Con- 
struction and Community Part- 
ners in Survival. 


Chairmen at these meetings 
will be A. T. C. McNab, Deputy 
Minister, DTC, Toronto; Provin- 
cial Judge E, H. A. Carson, Pro- 
vincial Court (Criminal Division), 
County of Middlesex, London; 
J. H. Blevins, Regional Director, 
Southwestern Region, DTC, Lon- 
don; P. Woolford, graduate stu- 
dent, Department of Public Ad- 
ministration, Queen’s University, 
Kingston and Chairman of the 
Kingston Safety Council. 


Delegates to the conference 
which will be held January 27 to 
29 in London will include muni- 
cipal officials, educators, police, 
lawyers, businessmen, engineers, 
religious and community leaders, 
and other individuals interested 
in public safety. e 


Ontario's police safety officers attend workshop 


bership is drawn from. traffic 
engineers, safety groups and as- 
sociations, and police forces in 
Ontario. 

Department of Education rep- 
resentatives, Howard Adams and 
Herb MacNaught also demon- 
strated the effectiveness of “simu- 
lation” games by involving dele- 
gates in one. “The idea is to get 
participants involved in doing 
something to see for themselves 
how dangerous or safe it can be”, 
explained Adams. “We hope the 
officers can apply this teaching 
technique in their work in the 
schools”, he explained. 

Left, Constable Florence 
Yanagawa, the only woman 
safety officer with the Hamilton 
City Police, answers a question 
about her safety program. She 
makes presentations to children 
in the lower grades of Hamilton’s 
elementary schools. e 
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Truck hero jacknifed truck on Toronto freeway 


Theodore Daubreville, Tor- 
onto, was named the Dunlop 
National Truck Hero of the Year 
for 1971. He jack-knifed a 
tractor and 45-foot long trailer 
on the Don Valley Parkway in 
Toronto during a blizzard to save 
the lives of schoolchildren leav- 
ing a wrecked school bus in a 
mass pile up. 

Daubreville received his award, 
citation, Rolex Tudor watch and 
cheque for $500 from Dunlop 
Canada Limited President, Brian 
E. James, at the opening luncheon 
of the Automotive Transport As- 
sociation convention in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. ° 


Montreal distiller 
counsels moderation 
on year round basis 


Seagram’s, the Montreal-based 
distiller, will start using its 
‘drink - in- moderation’ corporate 
promotion on a year-round basis. 


Since 1935, the company has 
been using the moderation theme 
on national holidays. After 37 
years, the distillery has decided 
to widen the reach of the pro- 
motional theme with a mini- 


are cordially invited to attend the 


LONDON AREA 
ROAD SAFETY 
WORKSHOPS 


Hotel London 
London, Ontario 


January 27, 28, 29, 1972 


We need your ideas and advice on these 


important topics: 
Traffic law enforcement 
Engineering highway safety 
Traffic safety education 
Motor vehicle administration 
The role of young people in traffic safety 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


mum of five print campaigns 
scheduled for 1972. 

At a cost of $18,000 in space 
alone, last year’s pre-Christmas, 
1,000-line black-and-white ad 
appeared in 42 daily mnews- 
papers. 

The kick-off ad featured a 
Santa Claus. The headline read: 
“When it comes to holiday driv- 
ing, Santa Claus has a little magic 
going for him. The rest of us 
don’t.” Copy adds: “Down here, 
on terra firma, there’s nothing 
ho-ho-ho about driving. Especi- 
ally at festive times like the holi- 
day season.” 
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Mac Shoub, head of the 
Montreal office of Ogilvy and 
Mather, the advertising firm 
which handles Seagram’s_ cor- 
porate account, said the ad was — 
the first from a distillery to have © 
been accepted by the Anglican 
periodical Canadian Churchman. 

Shoub added his agency was 
currently investigating other sub- 
jects for Seagram’s corporate | 
promotion. He said: “We'd like 
to do something on the genera- 
tion gap. At this point we don’t 
exactly know what, but we’d like 
to suggest the gap is not nearly 
as wide as people think.” ° 


1972 licence plates on sale now 


Why not avoid long line-ups when you go to buy your car licence 
plates? Buy them now. This scene taken at the Queen’s Park licence 
plate office in Toronto indicates you won't have to wait long for thems 


Car registration plates for 
1972, blue lettering and num- 
bers on a white background, 
went on sale December 1. Dead- 
line for existing plates is mid- 
night, February 29. 

Cost of the new plates is the 
same as last year—$35 for an 
eight-cylinder passenger Car OT 
dual-purpose vehicle; $27.50 for 
a six; $20 for a four-cylinder 
vehicle and $10 for motorcycles. 

This will be the last year that 
Ontario motorists will have to 
undergo the annual ritual of 
licence plate changing. In 1973, 
multi-year plates will be issued 
for passenger cars, dual-purpose 
vehicles and trailers. 

Motorcycles, because of their 
small plates with no room to 
attach a renewable sticker, will 
continue to be renewable each 
year. 

The multi-year plates will re- 
main with the vehicle when it 
changes ownership and each year 
a validation sticker will be issued 
to be affixed to the plates as evi- 
dence of the renewal of regis- 
tration. 


If the plates are damaged oF 
become illegible or if one is lo 
it is the responsibility of the ca 
owner to apply for replacement 
plates which can be obtained a 
any issuing office for a $2 fee. 

Officials of the Motor Vehicle 
Division estimate that more tha 
2,200,000 vehicles will be regis 
tered before the expiry date @ 
February 29, which they empha 
sized, will not be extended. 

Also, for the first time, plates 
for trailers went on sale Decem 
ber 1 to accommodate those W 
may be vacationing outside On 
tario during the winter. In th 
past they were not available unt 
March 1. 

In cases where the ownershif 
of used vehicles is being trans 
ferred at the time of registration 
a certificate of mechanical fitnes 
is required with the registratio 
application. This also applies t 
vehicles previously licenced 
another province. 

No certificate is needed to 
new an existing registration Wi 
no transfer involved. 


ed 
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CCYD gives money away to promote safety 


To promote the use of seat belts during 
-anada Council of Young Drivers decided 


pills to drivers wearing their seat belts. The campaign was carried 
yut In centres across the country including Fredericton, Montreal, 
‘Singston, Toronto, Winnipeg and Victoria. 


Reports from Montreal and Fredericton 


indicate that one in 


ight drivers in Montreal and one in 10 in Fredericton used their 
eat belts. Kingston had a ratio of one in 18 and Toronto one in 11. 
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The number of pedestrian and 
ffic fatalities in Hamilton has 
2n declining for the past five 
us. “We're proud of this 
ord,” says Leslie J. Pasis, 
*sident of the Hamilton Safety 
juncil, “and we credit the re- 
ts to our efforts here at the 
neil.” 
Ibjective of a safety council 
uld be to educate the citizens 
its community. Says Pasis, 
le try to teach people how to 
‘elop safety habits.” Great re- 
ce is placed on the media in 
nilton to broadcast safety 
ssages. In addition the coun- 
organizes vehicle spot checks, 
/cle rodeos, baby sitter courses 
I oversees such things as home 
‘ty, playground safety and 
eral traffic safety. 
Yommittees are assigned to 
%< after and report activities 
vach area of safety to regular 
ncil meetings. Directors of 
various committees attend 
‘Meetings which are chaired 
the president of the Council. 
’ citizen of Hamilton is wel- 
le to join the Council, says 
s. Moreover it is understood 
every member volunteers his 
er services from the president 
‘n to field workers. 


, 


familton safety council takes the credit 


L. J. Pasis, president of the H 
speaker from the floor during 
Nagawa, safety officer with the Hamilton City Police and Secretary 
the Council takes the minutes. 


Motorists who neglected to do up their seat belts were given a 
.amphlet urging them to use seat belts. It read in part: 
javing us a dollar. Now buckle up and save your life. 


Thanks for 
@ 


x ete 


amilton Safety Council recognizes 
a Council 


meeting. Constable F. 


“We watch our statistics,” says 
Pasis, “and when we notice an 
increase in injuries or fatalities 
in some area of safety we'll work 
up a special program to meet that 
need.” 

Pasis is very conscious of the 
part young people have to play 
in the overall awareness of safety 
in any community. “The Council 
in co-operation with the Hamil- 
ton police produces a safety pro- 
gram geared to children in kin- 
dergarten to grade three. We try 
to produce an interesting presen- 
tation utilising visual aids and a 
lecture series. If children can be 
taught the value of safety habits 
and to accept them so that they 
do not become victims of acci- 
dents then I think that’s worth- 
while.” Unfortunately Pasis has 
not been able to interest young 
people of high school age in the 
Council’s work. “We haven’t be- 
gun to scratch the surface in that 
area yet,” says Pasis. 

The Hamilton Safety Council 
has been in continuous existence 
since 1946 and several years ago 
expanded its activities when it 
and the Hamilton Civic Pedes- 
trian Safety Committee were 
combined. Representatives from 
both Boards of Education in 


Safe Driving Week the 
to give out one dollar 


Hamilton, industry, municipal 
government, the general public, 
service clubs, and local trucking 
firms attend regular meetings of 
the Council. 


In order to make safety suc- 
cessful, Pasis maintains that “first 
you have to have dedicated in- 
dividuals on your council. Coun- 
cil work, to my mind, should be 
regarded a service to the com- 
munity with no expectation of 
reward other than a feeling of a 
job well done. 


“Next,” continued Pasis, “you 
must have the full co-operation 
of local municipal officials. A 
local group might have to con- 
vince officials that their com- 
munity needs a safety program. 
In addition officials may object 
to the cost. I am aware that lack 
of funds is an obstacle. Our coun- 
cil is fortunate. We had a budget 
of $18,000 last year. 


“Members of boards of edu- 
cation, police and fire safety 
officers and service clubs are also 
valuable allies so far as any safety 
council is concerned,” said Pasis. 
“Service clubs are particularly 
vital in a small town. They have 
the manpower.” ° 


Snowmobilers 
to rescue 
Stranded children 


The feasibility of snowmobile 
rescue squads is being studied in 
the Peterborough area to aid 
children stranded in school buses. 
According to an official of the 
Peterborough County Board of 
Education, community school 
associations, local radio stations 
and snowmobile clubs are being 
encouraged to co-operate in the 
proposed venture. The plan calls 
for each association to receive a 
description of school bus routes 
in their particular area. Should a 
school bus become stranded this 
winter the driver will inform the 
Board or a member of the local 
CSA of his position and the radio 
stations will in turn broadcast 
the location to snowmobilers 
which would be dispatched im- 
mediately. 

To date officials of the Board 
are optimistic. They feel that the 
CSA and snowmobilers will be 
willing to co-operate in cases of 
emergency. - 


Japanese experiment with safety devices 


Police in Tokyo, Japan, will 
Start testing a new device to arbi- 
trarily control the road speed of 
motor vehicles early this year. 

If successful, officials see this 
as the ultimate weapon to beat 
speeders. 

The device is fitted to the 
vehicle’s carburetor system to 
control the flow of fuel. 


The system is completed by 
laying a radio line beneath the 
road surface to emit signals that 
are picked up by the carburetor’s 
receiver as the car passes over it. 

In built-up areas in Japan the 
speed limit is 24 m.p.h., but this 
is ignored by most drivers. There 
are few motorized police to catch 
the speeders. 


The carburetor device is de- 
signed to react to the radio signal 
and restrict the fuel flow to pro- 
duce a maximum speed of 24 
m.p.h. 


No matter how hard the frus- 
trated driver stamps on _ the 
accelerator, he won’t be able to 
go any faster. 


A second radio line at the end 
of the restricted area will de- 
activate the device to allow un- 
hampered fuel flow. 


And in another area of traffic 
safety, five workers of a leading 
Japanese car manufacturer are 
credited with developing a sensor 


that sniffs out drinkers and stops 
them from driving. 

At the first whiff, the ignition 
locks. If the car is in motion, 
there is a 10-second warning be- 
fore the motor turns off. 


The sensor is located in the 
steering wheel. In a dramatic test 
at the Tokyo motor show last 
year officials flashed a glass of 
whiskey under the sensor’s 
“nose.” It reacted immediately 
and seconds later the test car’s 
engine ground to a halt. 

Officials, now seeking world 
patents for the device, have start- 
ed tests that they hope will en- 
able them to start marketing the 
product early in 1972. 


The sensor consists of a piece 
of platinum that reacts to tem- 
perature change caused by alco- 
hol in the bloodstream. 

Main problem now is to en- 
sure that the sensor cannot be 
triggered by the breath of a 
passenger or by any other odor 
such as a woman’s perfume. 

It has a maximum range of 12 
inches, which would be enough, 
the company believes, to limit its 
operation to the driver’s breath. 

But engineers admit that, 
potentially, a drunken passenger 
could Jean over the steering 
wheel and stop the car—a dan- 
gerous act if a sober driver is 
traveling at high speed. e 
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Brake failure: seven warning signs 


Powered or unpowered, drum 
or disc, your car’s brakes are 
one of the simplest systems in 
your car and one of the most 
critical to your safety. So an 
understanding of the following 
seven common points of failure 
is vital: 

Fade is one of the most com- 
mon problems. Although cheap 
or defective linings, fluid or 
drums may be at fault, the usual 
cause of fade is simply overheat- 
ing from severe service. Three 
things can happen, any of which 
can cause partial or total brake 
failure. If two or three happen 
simultaneously, you have very 
little hope of stopping your car. 


First, excessive heat can tem- 
porarily weaken the drum and 
cause it to distort from the pres- 
sure of the shoes inside it. This 
may allow excessive movement 
of the shoes and cause the pedal 
to go all the way to the floor. 
Second, heat may cause the brake 
fluid to boil and become com- 
pressible; this would also allow 
the pedal to go to the floor. 
Finally and most commonly, 
heat glazes the lining, giving it an 
almost liquid coating that acts 
as a lubricant, preventing the 
buildup of friction necessary to 
stop the car. In a minor case, all 
the cure that’s needed is time— 
15 to 30 minutes at the most— 
to allow the brake parts to cool. 
When they do, they will operate 
normally if they have not been 
damaged by excessive heat. The 
trick is to recognize the onset of 
brake fade and get the car 
stopped before it gets worse. 


When the brakes don’t take 
hold until the pedal almost 
touches the floor, this is known 
as excessive pedal travel and is 
a serious problem. If not correct- 
ed, it will lead to a total brake 
failure. A simple adjustment may 
cure the problem, but a complete 
system check is called for be- 
cause there may be a leak or 
other critical hydraulic defect. If 
the pedal goes all the way to the 
floor, do not attempt to drive; 
have your car towed to a repair 
shop. 


Spongy pedal is usually caused 
by air getting into the hydraulic 


ontario traffic safety 


system when the fluid level is 
low. Correction may require only 
a simple “bleeding” job that 
usually costs a few dollars for an 
hour’s labour. But there could 
also be a serious mechanical 
failure, so a thorough inspection 
should be made. 


Wheel pull or failure of the 
car to stop in a straight line can 
result from a defective brake or 
simple maladjustment. It can also 
be caused by excessive wear 
somewhere in the steering system 
or an oil leak from an axle. But 
don’t treat it as an annoyance; 
it will probably get worse—per- 
haps suddenly — and it could 
easily cause you to lose control 
of your car. Have it looked at 
right away. 


Squeal sometimes comes from 
certain brands of extra-hard 
brake linings. It’s annoying, but 
not necessarily a danger sign. On 
the other hand, the noise may 
result from a mechanical mal- 
function or worn lining. Exces- 
sive or sudden new brake squeal 
calls for a checkup. 


Drag may be caused by many 
things, but the scraping sound 
is a sure sign that something 
is wrong. To neglect dragging 
brakes (partly engaged) will not 
only allow them to ruin them- 
selves but will inevitably lead to 
a total failure. 


Pulsation or chatter, a vibrat- 
ing sensation you may feel at 
the pedal or notice at the wheel, 
comes from a loose support plate 
or from a broken or out-of-round 
drum. It is usually a minor prob- 
lem to correct but one that de- 
mands immediate attention. 


Keep this in mind about 
brakes: when defective they never 
get better of their own accord; 
they only get worse. And when a 
defect shows up, total failure 
may be only seconds away. Bad 
brakes are not something to 
take chances with; you’re almost 
bound to lose the gamble. And 
the stakes are high—measured in 
terms of human lives. 


Reprinted from Safe Driving 
Bulletin published by Service 
Leasing Company, Toronto. ® 
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Traffic Safety Roundup 


NORTH TORONTO — Carl Laybourn, administrator publi 
safety promotion, talks with Mrs. Dickson of the North Toront 
Over 60 Fellowship after a presentation of the Department 0 
Transport and Communications Lost Art of Walking program. 


Looking on are Mrs. S. A. Duncan (left) and Mr. F. Moll (right) 


The presentation is made up of a slide presentation outlinin 
traffic safety to senior citizens followed by a question period. Mem 
bers of the Safety Office are available to present the program t 
any interested group. 


North Toronto Over 60 Fellowship is sponsored by the Salvatio 
Army and according to Lt.-Col. Mrs. Ernest Falle there are abot 
275 members. Approximately 150 turned out to see the dep 
ment’s program. 


* * * 


GRIMSBY — Grimsby has banned the use of bicycles on cit 


sidewalks. | 


The bylaw was passed in November but police in Grimsby s | 
they will use discretion and only charge offenders in the downtow 


area where it is felt cyclists present a hazard to pedestrians. | 


According to the report carried in the Grimsby Independen 
this is the only area the police are really concerned about. 


Invisible speed limit shadows legal limit 


ditions of weather, traffic, roaj 
Two other important factors 
may lower the invisible spet 


There are two speed limits 
drivers should obey. One is the 
legal limit, shown on signs. The 


other is the “invisible speed limits are: condition of the ca 
limit.” and condition of the drive 
The invisible limit is the Sometimes the invisible limit 


much 
limit. 


sensible speed suggested by con- 


lower than the postt 
ditions. It is set primarily by con- | 
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Increased seat belt usage has been re- 
sted among parents of children in 
jades two and three by researchers at 
le Department of Transportation and 
ommunications as a result of a pilot pro- 
2t carried out in these grades in some 
pronto schools in the fall of 1971. 
More than 5,000 children were ex- 
sed to the demonstration in North 
ork and Scarborough. Children in Kin- 
rgarten, and grades one, four, five and 
‘in the test schools were not exposed 
the program and acted as the control 
ups. 

Recent surveys conducted in the Jane- 
1ch Mall, North York, indicated that 
per cent of the parents with children 
grades two and three wore seat belts 


The Scarborough survey indicated 20 
_cent of parents of children exposed 
Cthe program were wearing their seat 
ts when interviewed and only seven 
' cent of parents of the control group 
‘e observed to be wearing their belts. 
(2 survey was carried out at parent- 
gcher meetings. 

\ll the surveys were conducted two to 
weeks after the school demonstrations. 
“he two hour school program given by 
nbers of the Human Social Factors 
| Environmental Research Section was 
@gned to stimulate and involve the 
dren in activities related to seat belt 
$s, Large scale posters were put in the 
Srooms where the children watched a 
demonstrating the positive aspects of 
belt usage, performed seat belt plays, 
“ticed buckling up a seat belt and drew 
Kures of their impressions of the pro- 
“a. Seat-belted teachers rode a crash 


2searchers hoped children, armed with 
‘proper information, would encourage 
* parents to use seat belts when 
ing, 

hey think they got these results be- 
© the message was geared to a specific 
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Increased seat belt usage reported 
by DTC researchers 


group, children in grades two and three, 
and there was time to present the message 
properly. Up to this point seat belt safety 
information had been given out to the 
general public, sporadically, not aimed at 
any particular group. 

DTC researchers designed and executed 
the experiment and were pleased with the 
outcome saying the evaluation to deter- 
mine seat belt use was rigorous and very 
well controlled indicating that the pro- 
gram worked. 

They are, moreover, optimistic for 
eventual success in changing people’s atti- 


Below, from left to right, Tami Browner, 
Kenny Greer and Elissa Miller try on seat 
belts while Vesna Kranjac checks to see if 
they are done up properly. To the right, 
teacher Penny Shore, wearing a seat belt, 
rides the crash simulator. Demonstration took 
place at Steelsview Public School in Willow- 
dale outside the test area for the benefit of 
the press. 
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tudes and behaviour in matters relating to 
traffic safety. 

It was also pointed out that the figures 
are based on short distance drivers. Cur- 
rent research data indicates some people 
will use seat belts on long trips but tend 
not to use them on short distance trips. 
Therefore, DTC personnel think the re- 
sults are significant. 

A qualified teacher on the DTC’s re- 
search staff made the actual presentations 
in the schools. Researchers had the sup- 
port of the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation and the local school boards. . 
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Low-frequency sound and vibration may be traffic hazard 


Low-frequency sounds and vi- 
brations, below the range of 
human hearing, may be a serious 
and almost entirely unappre- 
ciated hazard on the roads. 

Many cars and trucks travel- 
ling at sustained high speeds, 
produce such intense levels of 
low-frequency noise or “infra- 
sound” inside themselves that 
drivers can experience symptoms 
very similar to those produced 
by heavy drinking. 

The symptoms, which are 
rarely if ever mentioned in dis- 
cussions on the cause of ac- 
cidents, include recklessness, 
euphoria, lower efficiency and 
vigilance, and disturbances to the 
balance mechanisms in the ears. 

Recent tests have shown that 


at noise levels found in many 
family cars, a driver’s reactions 
are slowed by as much as 20 to 
30 per cent. 


There also is evidence that 
noise-induced recklessness and 
euphoria may account for some 
of the cases in which a driver 
wanders across the central strip 
of a high-speed road with no 
apparent regard for the danger 
from the traffic rushing at him 
head-on. 

These disturbing findings were 
among many reported during a 
conference held by the British 
Acoustical Society at the Uni- 
versity of Salford. It was the 
first scientific meeting ever held 
on the psychological and physio- 
logical effects of infrasounds and 


low-frequency vibrations. 


Infrasound is defined as a 
noise with a frequency below 
about 32 cycles per second (or 
three octaves below middle C). 
Acoustic scientists have started 
worrying lately because circum- 
stances which could produce it 
are increasing rapidly — especi- 
ally faster cars, trains and planes, 
and oil-fired boilers. 


Cars are a particular menace, 
the meeting was told. According 
to a recent survey by Dr. W. 
Tempest, of Salford University, 
in a wide range of passenger 
cars travelling at super highway 
speeds the sound energy is largely 
concentrated as intense infra- 
sounds — most of which can be 
felt rather than heard. 


He found that with the win- 
dows shut most cars have infra- 
sound levels around or greater 
than 100 decibels — far higher 
than the statutory noise limit on 
private cars in Great Britain of 
84 decibels (which ignores low- 
frequency sounds). But when the 
windows were opened, even by a 
few inches, the levels shot up to 
110 to 120 decibels. 


These levels are not far short 
of those known to cause adverse 
effects on the ear’s balance 
mechanisms, producing dizziness 
and swaying movements of the 
body. And, as several scientists 
reported, there are clear signs 
that they have a marked effect on 
driving performance and there- 
fore on safety. e 


Children hitching rides 
on school bus bumpers 
worry police 


Police in North Bay are wor- 
ried about children hitching a 
ride by hanging on to rear 
bumpers of moving vehicles. 
They have issued a warning to 
parents and children in that com- 
munity. 

According to a report in the 
Thunder Bay Times there has 
been an increasing number of re- 
ports of school children sliding 
after school buses in this way 
and parents and others are warn- 
ed to take measures to prevent 
this. 


Major danger is being dragged 
if the child’s bulky winter cloth- 
ing gets caught in the bumper or 
being run over if the bus should 
be backed up by the driver. ° 


| Coming Events | 


February 17-19—A traffic and 
transportation seminar sponsored 
by Ontario Traffic Conference 
for elected representatives. To 
be held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 


March 27—April 14 — Traffic 
training course for police officers 
and engineers at the Ontario 
Police College. Sponsored by the 
Ontario Traffic Conference. 


March 28—The 30th Annual 
Convention of the Transporta- 
tion Safety Association of On- 
tario will be held at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


New traffic collision report used to identify traffic hazards 


According to a report from the 
Ontario Traffic Conference, On- 
tario’s new traffic collision report 
form has begun to make its im- 
pact on various government 
agencies. 

Designed to enable completion 
in hand-writing by the investigat- 
ing officer at the collision scene, 


Resear 


v 


te? 4, 


Jet 


cher studi 


the front pink copy is being re- 
tained by police departments for 
local enforcement applications. 
The second white copy is sub- 
mitted to the Ontario Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles in accordance 
with the Highway Traffic Act. 
Local traffic engineering auth- 
orities get the third blue copy 


es effects of carbon monoxide on drivers 


a 


and are apparently finding it an 
invaluable source of statistical i 
formation for identifying traffic 
hazards and for developing traffic 
improvements. 

Use of the report began las 
summer and replaced a previou! 
report form which had been it 
use since 1956. ‘ 


Researchers at the School 0 
Hygiene, University of Toronto 
are studying the effects of Cal 
bon Monoxide (CO) on huma 
performance. | 

Jeff Wright, a Ph.D. candidat 
at the university says his study? 
oriented to the driving situatio 
since that is when the gene 
population in big cities is @ 
posed to the highest concentra 
tion of CO. | 

Carbon Monoxide is a nature 
by-product of breathing. In not 
smokers the CO content of 
blood may be from 1 to 2 pe 
cent. In smokers it soars to’ 
to 10 percent. Wright wants t 
determine a safe operational lev 
for drivers exposed to automt( 
bile exhaust fumes. | 

In order to collect some prt 
liminary data, Wright went to th 
Western Fair, held last fall 3 
London and asked spectators } 
the Department of Transport 
tion and Communications’ tra 1 
safety display to use his eq 
ment. Left, he watches a volt 
teer exhale into a sample b 
The sample of air was later 
amined to determine the 
content. 

Further tests may be schedul 
around the Toronto area, Sé 
Wright. 
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When was the last time you 
heard someone admit he was a 
,bad driver? When, for that mat- 
ter, was the last time you thought 
jabout your own ability? Well, 
think now. Could you pull your 
car out of a skid at 60 mph? 
__ Fortunately, there is a remedy. 
ou can upgrade your driving 
ability by enrolling in the BP 
Skid Control School, Bronte. The 
‘course is one and a half days long 
and costs $30. 
What can you expect for your 
ime and money? The first day of 
she course students drive through 
lowntown Toronto practicing the 
arold Smith System of Defen- 
ive Driving. There are five points 
n this system: aim high in steer- 
ng; get the big picture; keep 
‘our eyes moving; leave yourself 
n “out”; and make sure they 
ee you. In other words when 


n both sides of the street as well 
§ in your rear-view mirror. 

_ Before you’re willing to admit 
you're aware of driving a 


f traffic tell you that perhaps 
ie driver of that vehicle intends 
) pull out into traftic—into you? 
ou learn to drive accordingly. 

You learn to watch the move- 
ents of passengers in parked 
thicles and pedestrians. Look 
ir the direction of travel of a 
:destrian’s legs between parked 
‘ts. Toes pointed out into the 


pedestrians the possibilities 
| collision are measurably re- 
iced. 


It takes the average driver ei 
cutes perfect skid control. 
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The second day of the course 
you are introduced to Henk de 
Vries, instructor, manager and 
founder of the skid course in 
Canada. After a short discussion 
over coffee of the basic mechanics 
of slides, he takes you out onto 
the skid pad. The pad is the width 
of a two lane highway with paved 
shoulders and approximately 300 
feet long. It’s covered with oil 
and water to get a good skidding 
surface. To loosen you up and 
dispel any fears you might have, 
de Vries takes the car through 
several spins—a 90, 180 and fin- 
ally a 360-degree spin. From the 
side of the skid pad, the car 
seems to move slowly, almost 
lazily, through the skids. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In order to re-create a 
60 mph skid, de Vries accelerates 
the car until it reaches 30 mph 
and locks the back wheels with 
a special handbrake. At that 
point even though you are wear- 
ing a seat belt your body is 
wrenched from side to side as 
the skidding car travels down the 
pad. 

After the initial introduction 
to the pad it’s your turn. First 
exercise of the morning is a 


simple lane change at 30 mph 
from right to left while de Vries 
locks the back wheels. The ob ject 
of the exercise is to pull yourself 
out of what amounts to a 60 mph 
skid and maintain your position 
in the left lane. On the first try 
you invariably spin out losing 
control of the car, “It may take 
from eight to 12 runs before the 
average driver learns to control 
the car,” says de Vries. So back 
you go to the acceleration lane. 
When you master this manoeuver 
you take a break and discuss your 
approach to the first exercise. 

This first exercise teaches you 
how much you have to learn 
about controlling a skidding car. 
For instance, many people will 
instinctively do something with 
their feet — either engage the 
brake or the fuel pedal. The 
cardinal rule here is to keep your 
feet away from the floor board 
controls and steer your way out 
of a skid. 

To emphasize his point, de 
Vries has every student approach 
the pad at 30 mph and slam on 
the brakes. “Now steer,” he says 
and you try—all the way to the 
right and all the way to the left. 
Nothing you can do will alter 


The skid pad. Henk de Vries sets up pylons to demarcate the 
shoulders. Since BP’s Skid Control School was set up in 1967, over 
2,000 students from all over North America have taken the course. 


ght to 12 runs before he learns to control a skidding car. Left, a student skids out and. fibally (right) 
Note the position of the front wheels as he steers into the skid to regain control of his vehicle. 


Could you pull your car out of a 60 mph skid? 


the path of your vehicle. The 
lesson sinks in. 


After each exercise you have 
a discussion period. The principle 
of front wheel drive, differentials, 
radial tires, and many more sub- 
jects having a bearing on vehicle 
skids are covered in a digestible 
non-technical manner. 


In the afternoon, de Vries 
teaches you a more efficient way 
to bring a car to a halt on slippery 
surfaces. Panic braking is out. 
Instead you practice cadence 
braking, a method by which you 
bring the full weight of the car 
down on the front wheels and 
thus increase the braking power 
of your car. The driver hits the 
brake hard bringing the hood 
down and immediately releases 
the brake so that the hood comes 
back up. Then the driver hits 
the brake again and repeats the 
cycle until the car stops. Another 
method called 1214% braking 
is also discussed and practiced 
but requires a great deal of skill 
to execute. You must apply the 
brakes gently and continuously 
without locking them or the car 
will go into a skid. When either 
method is done properly the 
shortened stopping distance jis 
amazing. 


Following the braking demon- 
stration is more skid control and 
by the end of the day you should 
have gained some expertise in 
handling a skidding car and some 
indication of your capabilities. 
You will also be encouraged to 
take your own car out on the pad 
to get a “feel” for it. 


The course as de Vries points 
Out is a basic one and not de- 
signed to cover every conceivable 
situation. As a matter of fact, de 
Vries candidly admits he is con- 
stantly learning something new 
about skid control and admits he 
practices daily to maintain his 
skill. e 


{See 
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U.S. Study 


Old seat belts may have to be replaced 


Safety belts that are no more 
than three years old may be sub- 
stantially weakened by normal 
exposure to sunlight, dirt and 
wear, according to the U.S. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

In a series of tests run on 72 
safety belts taken from govern- 
ment owned vehicles, NBS re- 
searchers “found 68 per cent of 
the well-used three-10 year old 


B.C. safety council 
wants strict 
control of bicycles 


Bicycle riders should be re- 
quired to obtain operators’ 
licences, says the British Colum- 
bia Safety Council. 

The recommendation was one 
of several made by the council 
in a recent brief to B.C. Attor- 
ney-General Leslie Peterson, sug- 
gesting a tougher set of laws 
covering bicycles and their oper- 
ators. 

The report was produced by 
the council’s home and school 
committee after it made a survey 
of B.C. bicycle accidents. 


The council also recommended 
that: 

© Cyclists riding without lights 
at night be subject to fines of up 
to $25. 

e All bikes sold in the proy- 
incelwatter Jan. 1, 119735) be 
equipped with built-in head- 
lamps, approved reflectors, and 
reflective material on fenders. 


® All bicycles be subject to an 
annual inspection of mechanical 
condition. 

® Municipalities be requested 
to develop ways of separating 
bicycles from automobile traffic 
—probably, bicycle paths. 


@ Three-wheeled bicycles be 
considered bicycles when operat- 
ed by an adult. 


The council’s study had found 
that about half the bicycle acci- 
dents studied involved some vio- 
lation of traffic laws, and about 
one-quarter of them involved 
mechanical failure. e 


seat belts they tested to be unsafe, 
based on present federal stand- 
ards for seat belts,” according 
to a report summarizing the 
bureau’s findings. 


Most of the belts tested were 
manufactured prior to U.S. fed- 
eral performance standards gov- 
erning safety belts. However, the 
problem of weakening caused by 
abrasion exists with belts made 
as late as 1969, one of the re- 
searchers said. After 1969 most 
belt manufacturers voluntarily 
upgraded webbing strength to the 
point that abrasion is not as 
severe a problem as it was pre- 
viously, he said. 

As a result of the tests, the 
researchers “recommend routine 
testing of seat belt webbing by 
an easily used abrasion gauge 
at safety inspection lanes, and 
replacement of weak belts and 
all seat belts manufactured be- 
fore 1964. 


Breakage of the webbing was 
the number one cause of failure. 
The breaks occurred frequently 
at points of abrasion — where 
belts had been worn at the anchor 
end and at the buckle end due 
to repeated length adjustments. 
Wear at these points can reduce 
the webbing strength of an older 
belt to a fraction of its initial 
value in just a few months,” the 
researchers said. 


“Continued abrasion of the 
seat belt webbing causes it to be- 
come thicker due to the appear- 
ance of ‘fur’ —the protruding 
ends of broken fibres.” The in- 
creased thickness was found to 
have a direct correlation to de- 
creased belt strength. According 
to one of the researchers, belt 
thickness can be determined by 
a simple micrometer-type device 
developed by NBS for the test. 
‘Further development of this 
simple device should result in a 
gauge that is ideal for use in auto 
safety inspection lanes,” the re- 
port says. 

The research project was con- 
ducted by the National Bureau 
of Standard’s Office of Vehicle 
Systems Research and released in 
September 1971. v 
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place award. 
by members of the Brockville 


Brockville Police Department. 


A snowmobiler will use his 
machine, on an average, 42 days 
each winter and will be out on 
the snow trails 3.7 hours each of 
those days. In that time period 
he will expose himself to a colli- 
sion rate three times higher than 
for a car driver and he will be 
subject to a death rate four times 
higher than that experienced with 
motor cars. These facts were re- 
vealed in a report issued recently 
by the Ontario Department of 
Tourism and Information. 

Researchers say the average 
snowmobile owner in Ontario is 
38 years of age, married with 
two children, of average educa- 
tion and takes his family with 


U.S. firm to test headlights in P.E.I. 


A San Antonio concern is said to be working on an anti-gl 
device for car headlights. Tests thus far, using polaroid eleme 
as in sunglasses, and fixed to both headlights and the sun vis 
inside the car have been successful. The next step is actual r 
tests involving a survey of anything up to 40,000 cars. While 


stressed in Sa 


Safety floats were a part of Santa Claus Parades in many 
Ontario communities. This one in Brockville took a seconc 


Average snowmobiler described by DTI 


nta Claus parades 


The Safety Council’s entry stressed child safety and was buil} 
School Safety Patrols under thé 
direction of Traffic Safety Officer Constable Dean Humble of the 
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him on his weekend snowmob: 
jaunts. His average income is 
most $11,000 a year and | 
spends over $1,200 a year | 
buy and maintain his machi 
and to clothe and accommodi 
his family appropriately for ti 
pastime. 

Over 340,000 Ontarians hz 
spent $120 million dollars on 
sport since its widespread int) 
duction five years ago. 

The report urged provision 
more organized areas for sn 
mobiling close to major urt 
centres, use of trails to mini 
collisions and ecological damai 
improved safety features ¢ 
driver education. 


preliminary testing is being done in Texas it is reported that | 


U.S. firm concerned may carry out the more extensive road test| 


in Prince Edward Island. 
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Probationary drivers’ licences and seat belt law discussed 
at London Road Safety Workshop 


Probationary drivers’ licences 
and mandatory seat belt use were 
liscussed by over 780 delegates 
it the Department of Transport- 
ition and Communications’ Road 
safety Workshops held in Lon- 
lon, Ontario, at the end of Jan- 
lary. 

The former Minister of Trans- 
yortation and Communications, 
charles MacNaughton said the 
l‘epartment is considering the 
easibility of a probationary 
‘cence for all drivers for the first 
welve months after they have 
assed the driving test. Accord- 
1g to this licencing scheme a 
‘ovice driver would receive a 
ermanent driving licence only if 
is record showed he earned the 
ght. 

| In reply to the delegates’ de- 
jand to make seat belt use 
andatory through legislation, 
it. MacNaughton said _ that 
hile the department was also 


studying this measure, there are 
serious problems to be consider- 
ed, not least, the question of en- 
forcement. 

The proposals were supported, 
particularly by youth delegates 
from the Canada Council of 
Young Drivers. CCYD held 
their conference, sponsored by 
the Insurance Bureau of Canada, 
in conjunction with the Road 
Safety Workshops. Over 70 
CCYD delegates attended the 
workshops as observers and, in 
some Cases, panel members. 

There were seven workshops 
in all during the three day meet- 
ing. At each workshop a panel 
consisting of experts gave their 
views on the topic under discus- 
sion. When the panelists finish- 
ed their presentations, questions 
were invited from the floor, In 
addition to the seven workshops, 
a panel discussion and a dance 
were held on Friday night speci- 
fically for young people. 


Outlining the procedure for 
keeping track of over three and 
a half million licenced drivers in 
Ontario, Department of Trans- 
portation and Communications 
officials underlined the magnitude 
of the road safety problem fac- 
ing users of the road in this prov- 
ince. 


In addition to processing 
300,000 new drivers annually, the 
department’s driver examination 
branch processed 800,000 certifi- 
cates of conviction last year; 
45,000 suspension notices; failed 
80,000 of 300,000 people who 
took driver's tests; warned 80,000 
people who had compiled 6 de- 
merit points; interviewed 30,000 
people who had 9 demerit points; 
and suspended 5,000 people who 
continued to the maximum 15 de- : 


merit points, after being Wartid eee tom delegates DTC officials 
and interviewed. Ye explained that: 
I Mg 4" 
In response to tough question- \\ 


A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Min- 
ister, DTC, chaired the first work- 
shop. ; 


(turn over) 
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Gordon Carton:is new Minister of 
Transportation and Communications 


The Hon. Gordon Carton, O.C., Ontario’s Minister of Labour 
since March 1970 and a Member of the Legislative Assembly 
for Armourdale since 1963, has been appointed Minister of 
Transportations and Communications, The appointment took 
effect in February. 


Mr. Carton replaced the Hon. Charles MacNaughton who 
has been appointed Chairman of the Management Board of 
Cabinet. 


Prior to Mr. Carton’s first cabinet appointment, he served 
on several committees of the Legislature and was chairman of 
the Private Bills Committee and the Select Committee on Cor- 
poration Law. 


During World War II, he served with the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and with the Royal Air Force 178 Sqadron. 


Mr. Carton graduated with a Bachelor of Arts from the 
University of Toronto in 1946 and later studied Law at 
Osgoode Hall. He was called to the Bar in 1949. Md 


e A system of driver’s licences 
featuring photos of the owner is 
under study but the problems of 
cost, keeping the information and 
photos up-to-date, and the incon- 
venience of the system to the 
public are questions that are be- 
ing evaluated carefully. 


Hugh Gilchrist, Director of 
Claims, DTC. 


® Deaths in Ontario in motor 
vehicle accidents numbered 1,535 
in 1970; injuries totalled 75,126; 
and property damage amounted 
to $106,229,000. 


© A system of periodic motor 
vehicle inspections is being 
studied but department officials 
maintain Ontario’s system of spot 
checks on suspected vehicles is 
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more specific and in depth and 
hence is more valuable in terms 
of safety. Ontario’s system has 
removed the $100 clunker from 
the road for the most part be- 
cause the owner has been en- 
couraged to repair it or take it to 
the wrecker. 

© Statistics show that 16-17 
year-old drivers are not “prob- 
lem” drivers, but that as they 
gain driving experience are in- 
clined to become so. 


© Beginner drivers—regardless 
have a greater chance of 


of age 


William J. Mcintyre, Director, 
Driver Branch, DTC. 


being involved in collisions than 
any others. 

© The time may come in On- 
tario when renewal of a driver’s 


licence may require retesting and 
a vision test. 

¢ Since the modification of 
the school bus stopping law, eight 
years ago, the safety of school 
bus travel has been increased. 

© Seat belts in school buses 
are ineffective generally and the 
safest way of protecting school 
bus passengers is to install seats 
with high backs and padding on 
the section facing the children. 
The whole question of school 
passenger safety is under study. 

® Many safety seats currently 
on the market are unsafe for the 
young children they are supposed 
to protect. 


Below left, Ed Brezina, Head of 
Human, Social Factors Research, 
DTC, and Robert H. Humphries, 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, DTC, 
answer questions from the floor. 
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® Introduction of symbol traf 
signs has been agreed upon acr¢ 
Canada and is in effect in ma 
areas, but the problem of educ: 
ing the public to recognize the 
is a very serious one. 


Above, Herbert J. Aiken, Dire 
or, Vehicle Branch, DTC. 


British holiday traffic is ridiculous says UK safety man 


Although drivers crawling 
along in heavy traffic on long 
bank holiday weekends in Britain 
might not realize it, their chances 
of being seriously injured in a 
car accident during those periods 
is lower than usual. 

Director General W. G. Alex- 
ander, of Britain’s Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents, 
in his luncheon address told dele- 
gates that the density of traffic 
on holiday occasions reduces the 
likelihood of serious accidents. 

The holiday weekend traffic is 
“ridiculous”, he said, in a coun- 
try where density of traffic ordi- 
narily is 60 vehicles to the mile, 
compared to 30 in the United 
States and 16 in Canada. 

Although this density results 
in more accidents per million 
miles driven in Britain than it 
does in Canada, statistics prove 
that the ratio of Canadians in- 
jured or killed is higher. 

Complimenting the Ontario 
Department of Transportation 
and Communications for its work 
done in the field of traffic safety 
and the preparation of vital 
safety statistics, Alexander said 


although similar work is carried 
out in Britain it is not done on a 
scale to compare with Ontario’s. 

One important statistic, he 
said, concerns the first four years 
of enforcement of the British 
breathalyzer legislation, which 
showed that although the number 
of drivers and automobiles and 
the number of miles driven had 
steadily increased up to 1970, the 
deaths and injuries from auto 
accidents were “slightly, but sig- 
nificantly down.” 

Alexander said that a move- 
ment is afoot in Britain now to 
lower the permissible amount of 
alcohol in the bloodstream from 
80 mg. to 50 mg. of alcohol in 
100 millilitres of blood. 

“It’s also been suggested the 
police check places where offen- 
ces would be most likely to oc- 
cur,” he said. 

Public awareness and public 
education, from pre-schooler up, 
are vitally important parts of any 
scheme to reduce accidents and 
injuries in autos, Alexander said, 
and his society has undertaken 
numerous projects to achieve this 
end. C 


W. G. Alexander, Director General, Royal Society for the Preve 


of Accidents, London, England, addressed delegates at the lunc 


on the first day of the conference. 
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‘Stop soft-pedalling impaired driving law says Crown Attorney 


The impaired driver—respon- 


sible for 50% of fatalities on 
Canadian roads — again came 
under fire during a discussion en- 
titled “Can Effective Traffic Law 
Enforcement Help Prevent Motor 
Vehicle Collisions?” at the recent 
London Road Safety Workshops. 


Middlesex County Crown At- 
torney Michael Martin, Q.C. con- 
tended that a driver convicted of 
impaired driving should have his 
licence suspended until he proves 
he has rehabilitated himself. “In 
London, alone, last year, there 
were 450 impaired driving 
offenses. Judges say they are 
lenient when sentencing because 
the laws are not properly drawn 
ind the police say we can’t be 
2verywhere at once. 


“But let’s not soft-pedal these 
aws because they’re not perfect. 
Jntil we enforce these laws we 
2an’t improve them if that’s what 
hey need,” said Martin. 


_ However, Sarnia lawyer, Hugh 
Jarrett, Q.C., countered that a 
han who needed to drive to keep 
tis job should not lose his licence. 
To convict a truck driver for 
eing slightly over .08 percent on 
he breath test and to suspend his 


‘ht is fellow panelist H. W. 


licence for six months is bar- 
baric.” Garrett suggested a one- 
year restricted-use licence as an 
alternative. 


“To be effective a law must 
be fair and those sections of the 
Highway Traffic Act calling for 
automatic suspension are not,” 
he concluded. 


Martin objected saying, “The 
offending driver wants to retain 
his licence. It’s valuable to him. 
So the only deterrent that will 
have meaning is suspension and 


Provincial Judge E. H. A. Car- 
son, London, chaired Workshop 2. 


“The law isn’t fair.”’ says Hugh D. Garrett, Q.C. of Sarnia. To the 
Hockin, Q.C., of London. 


rehabilitation. There will be more 
and more cars in the future and 
more and more collisions. Let’s 
prevent them with enforcement 
and penalties.” 


“We are always looking for 
Scape-goats for our own inade- 
quacies,” said Windsor Police 
Chief Preston. “We blame the 
police, the government, the traffic 
engineers, the mass media, the 
courts or the schools for the pre- 
dicament we're in. But more than 
90% of collisions can be attribut- 
ed to drivers of vehicles.” Preston 
criticized “the bleeding hearts” 
who challenge the breathalyzer 
law on civil rights grounds. “The 
public and press become quickly 
alarmed over increases in street 
crimes but do not appear con- 
cerned over deaths and injuries 
from traffic collisions.” He con- 
cluded by demanding stricter en- 
forcement of the law. 


Goderich lawyer James Don- 
nelly, Q.C., also urged tougher 
legislation for traffic offences say- 
ing, “With the passage of the 
breathalyzer law, we entered a 
new era. We recognized this law 
to be an infringement of indi- 
vidual liberty but it’s still on the 


Toronto Police and Assistant Commisioner Ue ee 


Toronto, look on. 


To the far left, James M. Don- 
nelly, Q.C., Goderich says Canad- 
ians are tired of playing Russian 
roulette on the highway. Next to 
him Michael E. Martin, Q.C., 
Crown Attorney calls for stricter 
enforcement of law. To the right, 
Chief Constable Cook of the Sar- 
nia Police Department advocated 
a review board to re-examine dri- 
vers every five years. 


Chief Constable Preston, Windsor, slammed 


books because of a new social 
consciousness in this country. We 
are no longer willing to play 
Russian roulette on the road and 
are prepared to accept new con- 
trols.” 


“Mounting collisions reflect 
poor driving habits,” said Deputy 
Chief Constable John R. Murray, 
Metropolitan Toronto Police De- 
partment. “Only enforcement of 
the law can change this and we 
have ample proof of this. For 
example, impairment, speeding, 
running stop signs, following too 
closely, failing to signal, to name 
a few, are constantly given as 
causes or contributing factors to 
collisions. Put a police officer in 
an area where there is a high in- 
cidence of collisions or traffic in- 
fractions and the driving public 
will notice him and change their 
driving behaviour. Unfortunately, 
we can’t put an officer on every 
corner of the city.” 


“A review board should be set 
up to re-examine the record and 
test the driving skills of drivers 
every five years,” suggested Sarnia 
Chief Constable R. F. Cook. 
“The review should also include 
a medical examination.” CO 


Assists 


“the bleeding hearts” 
who oppose the breathalyzer law while Deputy Chief Murray, Metro 


M. Needham, OPP, 
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J. B. Humphrey (right), Secretary, Insurance Bureau of Canada, Toronto, talks with (left 
right) R. G. Loftus, General Manager, Industrial Accident Prevention Association, Toror 
EJ. Barbeau, Executive Vice-President, General Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa and Vij 
President Canada Safety Council and Lieut.-Col. J. D. Sharpe, Divisional Commander, We 
ern Ontario Division, Salvation Army, London. 


- sonsonseasmonina 
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Mayor J. H. Delbridge, Exeter, asks a quest- R. H. Humphries (left), Registrar of Motor Vehicles presents Mayor Fred Gosnell 
ion on stop signs. Canada Safety Council award for a fatality-free Safe Driving Week in London. 


Gord Allen, President, Local 107, Canadian Union of Public Employees, London, complains about exploitation of youth in car ads. 
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Auto manufacturers were criti- 
cized by several delegates for not 
placing more emphasis on safety 
in their advertising campaigns 
when panelists and delegates met 
to discuss “Engineering Highway 
Safety Through Vehicle and Tire 
Design Traffic Control and Road 
Construction” at the recent Lon- 
don Road Safety Workshops. 


One delegate, Mrs. Joy Moon 
of the Consumers Association of 
Canada, asked why General 


Jack Morgan, London, says dri- 
er frustration must be eliminated. 


Aotors and Ford did not adver- 
se child restraint seats despite 
daring sales. Ross Scott, Staff 
roject Engineer for General 
fotors of Canada Limited agreed 
ufety seats do require more 
mphasis saying, “We have been 
) busy with other safety matters 
2thaps we have not given them 
ile attention they deserve.” 
| Both Scott and Gordon Mac- 
ie, Safety Engineer with Ford 
Canada agreed that lap and 
‘oulder belts worn properly are 
© best safety devices on the 


\a 


fe ien b. 


Ss 


var Pyle (centre) chats with A. H. Jeffery, 


market. “We’re convinced,” said 
Scott, “but the public is not.” 
Scott quoted a GM survey to 
point out that “71% of drivers 
and front seat passengers in the 


Above, A. Hamilton, Barrie, says 
he wouldn't mix radial tires with 
others. Below, H. K. Cunliffe, 
Whitby, says tire industry regards 
the production of tires as a public 
trust. 


Q.C. (left), Pres- 


Mt, London Life Insurance Company, London and W. B. G. Reynolds, 
'xctor, Safety Office, DTC, Toronto, before making his speech. 


i 


Car makers ignore child restraints says safety delegate 


U.S. do not wear safety belts of 
any description; 24% wear lap 
belts; and only 2.6% wear the 
lap and shoulder combination, 
the best system to our way of 
thinking.” 

MacKie outlining the future of 
crash restraint systems said, “We 
are already installing belts hook- 
ed up to the ignition system. That 
is, if the belt is not done up, 
the car won’t start. But drivers 
have circumvented this by pulling 
the belt out all the way and in- 


serting a pin in the belt to break 
the circuit! In the future,” said 
MacKie, “auto manufacturers 
May install an electrical system 
in the seat belt and ignition and 
connect the whole system to a 
logic circuit. The driver will have 
to get into his car, sit on the seat, 
do up the belt system and turn 
the ignition before the car starts. 
Try to skip any one of the above 
Procedures in that sequence and 
the car won’t Start,” he said. 

By 1975 the U.S. government 


Alan Bensted (left) and Andrew McConnell of London both agree 


controlled access roads are safest. 


has ordered auto makers to in- 
stall completely passive restraint 
systems, MacKie said. “This sys- 
tem will require no action on the 
part of car occupants such as 
doing up a seat belt. But we have 
reservations about this system. It 
is still essentially in the experi- 
mental stage and very costly. 
Moreover this system as repre- 
sented by the air bag is useless 
under 10 mph and in side crashes. 
Our studies show that there have 
been no fatalities in North 
America up to 60 mph collisions 
where people have been properly 

(see over) 


A. Cormier, DTC, says depart- 
ment is actively hunting out 
trouble spots. 


“Politicians in the United States are still not willing to accept 
the magnitude of the traffic death problem,” charged Howard Pyle, 
President of the U.S. National Safety Council during his luncheon 
address at the London Road Safety Workshops. 


The former governor of Arizona and presidential aide to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower compared the cancer toll to the traffic toll to 
make his point. “The U.S. government has allocated $1.6 billion 
to fight cancer over the next three years,” said Pyle. “Keeping 
in mind the overall life expectancy in the U.S. is 70.5 years, the 
average age of a cancer victim is 63.4. 


“Now, the average age of a traffic collision victim is 36.9 and 
on a comparative analysis, this means $1.3 billion should be alloc- 
ated over the next three years to collision control, or $435 million 
a year. But what are we likely to get? The budget for fiscal year 1973 
is Only $76.7 million,” said Pyle. 

“This sum will be allocated,” said Pyle, “in spite of the recom- 
mendations of a Presidential Task Force which indicate that the 
President should designate highway safety as a major national goal 
and apportion adequate resources to federal programs with ins 
support of Congress.” 


belted in with shoulder and lap 
harnesses.” 

MacKie also described Ford’s 
work on its Experimental Safety 
Vehicle and some implications 
for the future production-line 
car. He challenged the audience 
saying: “Will all these safety 
devices give the public a false 
sense of security and reduce the 
driver’s awareness of his respon- 
sibility for collisions? Should we 
pass laws to enforce the use of 
safety belts? Can we improve 
driver training for the young as 
well as the old? And finally, is 
everyone as concerned about 


safety as the industry?” 
H. Kenneth Cunliffe, Dunlop 
Canada Limited, Whitby, and 
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manufacturer which is now ade- 
quate. Tire failures which lead to 
fatalities are the responsibility 
of the consumer rather than 
the manufacturer. The consumer 
does not take adequate care of 
his equipment.” 

Hamilton in reply to a ques- 
tion from the floor said, “Under 
no circumstances would I mix 
radial tires and other tires. All 
tires interact with the steering 
characteristics of vehicles in a 
specific way. When you mix 
radial tires and others you have a 
dangerous situation.” 

A. Cormier, Department of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions, London, told listeners the 
department is taking an inventory 


Perhaps we have not given child restraints the attention they de- 
serve says Ross Scott of General Motors, Oshawa. Gordon Mackie of 
Ford Motor Company, Oakville, looks on. 


Andrew Hamilton, Mansfield- 
Denman General Company Lim- 
ited, Barrie, made a joint state- 
ment on behalf of the tire in- 
dustry saying “Safety will not 
succeed as an individual effort. 
It will take a total social effort 
and we, in the tire industry, 
have always looked upon the pro- 
duction of tires as a public trust. 
Safety, to us, is the cornerstone 
of our industry.” According to 
Cunliffe every new tire put on the 
market is strictly tested from the 
selection of materials to road 
worthiness. “Tires are tested until 
they fail,” said Cunliffe, “to de- 
termine if they measure up to our 
previous experience and our ex- 
pectations. After a tire is put 
into general circulation the in- 
dustry actively seeks consumer 
opinion about its products,” he 
added. 

“An abused tire is literally a 
time bomb,” continued Cunliffe. 
“We need more legislation to 
control consumer use of tires 
rather than more control of the 


of vehicular traffic in Ontario in 
an effort to identify trouble spots. 
Data from Ontario’s new colli- 
sion report form is also being 
fed into department computers 
and will help reveal hazardous 
conditions. 

“Driver frustration has begun 
to attract our attention,” said 
Jack Morgan of the City En- 
gineer’s Department, London. 
“Its never listed as a cause of a 
collision in the traffic engineering 
field but we feel we should do 
everything in our power to mini- 
mize it.” 

Road engineers Alan Bensted, 
City Engineer’s Department, 
London and Andrew McConnell, 
DTC, London agreed that con- 
trolled access highways are the 
safest but costs and land shortage 
limit the number of controlled 
access roads that can be built. 
Bensted added that consistency in 
the appearance of roads is im- 
portant. Drivers shouldn’t be ex- 
pected to have to cope with sur- 
prises, he said. ° 
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“Many safety programs are 20 
years out-of-date. They're useless. 
You couldn't sell them to me and 
I’m concerned about safety,” 
said Richard Samborski, student, 
Bathurst Heights Secondary 
School, Toronto, as he took issue 
with other panel members dis- 
cussing the role of young and 
old in safety organizations under 
the heading of “Community Part- 
ners in Survival.” 


Samborski makes his case. 


Samborski’s comment drew 
criticism from fellow panelist 
Mrs. Seeta Sinclair, National 
Council of Women. “Young peo- 
ple always criticize. Why don’t 
you join safety organizations and 
work hard to effect the changes 
you want?” 

Samborski, Cora von Hertz- 
berg and Alex Packman, all 
students maintained that young 
people are not encouraged to par- 
ticipate in organizing safety pro- 
grams and that in fact adults do 
not make safety work attractive 
to young people. Said Samborski, 
“Just ask us. We'll work and we'll 
get others to work too.” 

To back up Samborski’s claim, 
Cora von Hertzberg, also a mem- 
ber of the Kingston Safety Coun- 
cil revealed that the Frontenac 
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County Board of Education has} 
decided to incorporate a bicycle 
safety course as part of its regu- 
lar physical education program. 
“This resulted entirely from the} 
efforts of young people in the 
Kingston area,” she added. 
During the recent CCYD seat 
belt campaign in which youth] 
volunteers gave away a dollar bill) 
to drivers using their seat belts, 
Miss von Hertzberg reported that 
“We talked to 700 drivers and! 
gave away $100. Seven police- 
men were stopped and none were 
wearing their belts—one police- 
man was stopped twice.” The 
campaign held in conjunction 
with Safe Driving Week was or? 
ganized and coordinated across 
Canada by young people. “We 
found that at most 10% of the 
drivers wear seat belts, not 25% 
as reported by the Canada Safety 
Council,” concluded Samborski 
Samborski outlined a projec} 
carried out last summer by si) 
CCYD girls in Winnipeg. Thi 
girls conducted a roadside hazar( 
survey using a grant from thi 
Opportunities for Youth pro} 
gram. “It was very well receive 
and in fact from all reports wi 
have broken new ground in thi) 
field using a minimum of dollars. | 
George Cormier, manager 0| 
the OML—London Motor Clu) 
conceded that perhaps youn} 
people have the vigour adult) 
lack. “Perhaps we have overlook 
ed the potential of youth,” hj 
said. The discussion quickly turr) 
ed to techniques when Alex Pack 
man, a Queen’s University stt 
dent said, “I’m not interested i 
long term planning. I got int 
safety work because there was 
minimum of planning in CCYD) 
seat-belt campaign and immé 
diate results.” 


(see over 
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Adults are frustrated by apathy of their contemporaries says Seé 
Sinclair, National Council of Women, London. 
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Cormier countered, “But how 
would you approach young peo- 
ple in say grade eight and early 
high school? There are no safety 
programs for them.” 

“Hold a bicycle rally,” sug- 
gested Miss von Hertzberg. 

“The point is it will be imme- 


lent. 


jate in its effect and requires a 
linimum of planning. There are 
wo criteria for such a program: 
‘must be interesting and it must 
e relevant to the people you 
‘ant to reach,” said Samborski. 
le went on to suggest that ad- 
2rtising money could be better 
yent elsewhere than on one-time 
ituration campaigns which, he 
tid, are of doubtful value. 

| Peter Woolford, chairman of 
€ panel and the Kingston Safety 
ouncil interjected saying that 
sthaps a combination of the im- 
ediate program and the satura- 


What can young people do to 
Ip prevent road collisions? 

Panel members at the Friday 
tht youth session decided that 
me is no easy answer to the 
ievention of collisions. As 
chard Samborski, youth dele- 
e and panel member put it, 


ught this was part of the an- 
vr he asked the audience to 
yes or no for his suggestion. 
overwhelming majority indic- 
1 they would like to see pro- 
Onary licences issued to begin- 
x drivers. 

or the most part representa- 
s from the Department of 
sportation and Communi- 
ons, Insurance Bureau of 
ada, Chrysler Canada Limit- 
and the Ontario Provincial 


Alex Packman, Queens’ Universit 
n long term safety planning. To th 
nember of the Kingston Safety Council and Queens’ University stu- 
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tion program would be a better 


approach. 

Samborski, however, insisted 
that safety was a way of life and 
not a one-time affair. 

Packman in response to a ques- 
tion from Cormier said that co- 
operation between young people 


y student, says he is not interested 


e right is Miss Cora von Hetzberg 


and adults in safety councils did 
not depend on setting up a com- 
plex representation formula but 
rather on an individual basis. “If 
it takes one young person to gal- 
vanize a safety organization then 
that’s all you need.” 

Mrs. Sinclair adding her own 
thoughts on the matter said that 
adults are frustrated by the 
apathy of their contemporaries 
and that young people certainly 
have a lot to offer local safety 
organizations. 

Lloyd Dennis, Councillor, 
Town of Burlington, making an 
observation from the floor, seem- 


Police sitting on the panel an- 
swered a barrage of questions 
from the floor, 

The Canada Council of Young 
Drivers and its provincial organi- 
zation the Ontario Council of 
Young Drivers organized their 70 
delegates to the conference and 
monopolized the microphones on 
the floor. 

The questions, for the most 
part, concerned the point system, 
spot checks, studs, insurance 
rates, driver education, seat belt 
systems and horsepower ratings 
and kept the older panel mem- 
bers busy. 

The Friday night session was 
organized by the London Pedes- 
trian Traffic Safety Committee to 
give young people a chance to air 
their thoughts on traffic safety. 

The discussion was followed 
by a dance. Dave Scott of CJOE. 
London was the master of cere- 
monies and music was provided 
by two London-based bands, The 
Bad Acts and Casper. 


ed to voice the opinion of many 
people in the audience. He said 
he doubted that youth had any- 
thing to offer, 

“In my community a local 
motorcycle club has repudiated 
the sponsorship of the Burlington 
Safety Council after all we did 
for them.” 

“Any youth section will want 
to exercise power over its own 
affairs eventually,” said Sambor- 
ski in answer. 

Several other members of the 
audience took a swing at youth 
but Cormier and Mrs. Sinclair cut 
them short. Said Cormier, “Safety 
is youth. The most successful 
safety effort in this country is 
the school safety patrol.” 

Mrs. Sinclair added, “It is only 
a minority that hot rod around 
the countryside. Parents are to 
blame for this as well. They will 
not set a good example. For in- 
stance no child under the age of 
nine should ride a bicycle. It’s the 


Safety is youth says Cormier. 


asy or simple solutions to reducing road collisions 


Panel at Friday night’s Speak-in coul 


Panelist Hal Wright, Secretary- 
Manager, Farm Safety Council of 
Ontario, answers questions from 
the floor. 


most dangerous toy a kid can 
have. But we've all seen kin- 
dergarten age children riding 
bicycles.” 

Packman commenting on the 
alleged lack of responsibility of 
youth said, “An aggressive driver 
probably learned by example 
from his father.” 

“I'd like to know what young 
people think of the point-system,” 
said Cormier. “It’s OK,” said 
Samborski. “But perhaps begin- 
ning drivers—whether they're 16 
or 60—should lose their licence 
after accumulating seven points 
rather than 15.” 

The panel wound up their dis- 
cussion by agreeing cooperation 
between young people and adults 
is essential and that both groups 
have something to offer each 
other in realizing a total safety 
effort in any community. ° 


not forthcoming 


d not come up with a program 


to beat road collisions. Left to right they are: John Craig, student, 


Riverside Secondary School, 


London, W. J. McIntyre, Director, Driver 


Branch, DTC, Richard Samborski, student, Bathurst Heights Secon- 


dary School, 
Elliot, 


Toronto, H. J. Aiken, Director, Vehicle Branch, DTC, 
Bruce Stanton, student, Frontenac Secondary School, 
Director of Engineering, Quality and Vehicle Safety, Chrysler 


Kingston, J. E. 


Canada Limited, making his speech, Terry Roberts, Coordinator, Phy- 
sical and Health Education, London Board of Education and Chairman 
of the Speak-in, Chief Superintendent, R. McKie, Traffic Division, 
OPP, Miss Lorna Tuff, student, University of Western Ontario, London, 


J. B. Humphrey, Secretary, Insurance Bureau of Canada, Toronto, and 


Miss Jean Wishart, student, Queens’ University, Kingston. 
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Over enrollment hurts driver education 


Over enrollment, excessive 
course fees, and the extra-curri- 
cular nature of driver education 
are hurting an otherwise excellent 
course, charged Bruce Heayn, 
vice-president of the Canada 
Council of Young Drivers dur- 
ing the panel discussion entitled 
“Modern Trends in Driver Edu- 
cation.” 

Heayn continued, “The object- 
ives of the Canada Safety Council 
are the same as CCYD’s with re- 
gard to this subject. We want to 
upgrade and standardize the dri- 


3 
i 
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Workshop No. 5 panel left to right: Ed Blake, G. H. Buckrell, Master 


The course has been taught in 
Ontario’s secondary schools for 
over 10 years and according to 
Bill Findley, driver education tea- 
cher at Parkside Collegiate Insti- 
tute, St. Thomas is just now com- 
ing out of its pioneer stage. “We 
need more qualified pesonnel and 
we must keep them under the 
supervision of school boards and 


principals.” 

“What is the relevance of 
a teaching certificate?” asked 
Heayn. 


Chairman Don Kirk, Depart- 


1104 080 
1366 388 


“i 
GERHARD EDLER 


Insructor in Driver Education, Leamington District Secondary School, 
Leamington, R. B. Gilman, D. A. Kirk, W. Findley, G. Edler and B. 


Heayn. 


ver education course on a nat- 
ional basis. We want to make 
it a regular course given in school 
time rather than an extra-curri- 
cular course which may conflict 
with other student activities. We 
would like to develop instructors’ 
abilities and to encourage the in- 
structor to use resource people. 
We would like to see the struc- 
ture of the driver education 
course made flexible to include 
more discussion, more research, 
more in-car work, more in-depth 
projects and more consumer in- 
formation.” 


ment of Education, Toronto said 
“All teachers have to be accredit- 
ed to teach in a classroom.” 

“TI agree with Mr. Kirk,” said 
Gerhard Edler, president, Bell 
City Driving School, Brantford. 
“Commercial driving instructors 
are becoming more involved with 
high school driver education and 
we want to see some system of 
instructor evaluation begun.” 

Ed Blake, Public Safety Con- 
sultant, Department of Trans- 
portation and Communications, 
Toronto, introduced the depart- 


1700 injured every day in Ontario 


Approximately 1,700 occupa- 
tional accidents are reported to 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board every day, 


said 


Brig.-Gen. Bruce Legge, Chair- 
man of WCB during his luncheon 
address on the final day of the 
London Road Safety Workshops. 

“The victims represent one of 
every eight members of Ontario’s 
work force. Nearly half the in- 
dustrial accidents involve trans- 
portation.” 

He suggested that if seat belts 
were used, the fatality and injury 
rate would be cut. 

Legge placed the blame for 
auto collisions squarely with the 
driver, saying, “exhaustive in- 
vestigation of highway accidents 
consistently indicate that drivers 
are at fault in the overwhelming 
majority of cases.” 


ment’s new driver education 
syllabus to delegates at the con- 
ference saying that “While the 
syllabus should go a long way to 
standardizing the course right 
across the province, there is no 
suggestion that the teacher should 
be restricted in his teaching 
methods. What we have here is 
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what must be taught as a mini: 
mum.” 

R. B. Gilman, Superintenden’ 
of Instruction, Norfolk County 
Board of Education, Simcoe, out 
lined his county’s approach te 
driver education for students an¢ 
adults and the problems of co 
ordinating such a scheme. « 


Is current safety message outmoded ? 


The current look out for the 
car message in elementary school 
safety programs may clash with 
the growing attitude that the ped- 
estrian takes precedent over the 
car, said Ray Topp, Teaching 
Master, London Teacher’s Col- 
lege when he and fellow panelists 
discussed “The New Look in 
Traffic Safety Education in the 
Elementary Schools.” 

“It’s a factor we will have to 
take into account when we re- 


= 
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Separate School Board chaired 
the panel to the delegates. 


assess future programs,” he said. 

Describing current teaching 
methods, Topp said that elemen- 
tary teachers are encouraged to 
present safety material in a 
logical sequence and encourage 
youngsters to come to the proper 
conclusions through discussion. 
“The lecture method is definitely 
inferior to this method because 
the student discovers for himself 
the correct way to behave given 
a specific situation.” Audio-visual 
equipment is also used. 

“In addition,’ said Topp, 
“teachers integrate safety mes- 
sages into ‘regular’ subjects. An 
art class might be given over to 
creating a safety poster, maths 
can be used to chart collision 
statistics and in english class the 
teacher may have students clip 
and read newspaper accounts of 
accidents.” 

London according to Mrs. 
Agnes Moore. Primary Division 


Larry Mellen, District Supervisor 


Consultant, London Board o 
Education seems to have mobiliz 
ed not only its school system bu 
also its local media in the safet 
effort. 

“Both the separate and publi 
school boards and all teacher 
have co-operated to produce 
new standard safety course,” sh 
said. “The cartoonist on ou 
local newspaper, the London Fre 
Press has given over space fo 
children’s safety cartoons.” 
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of Transportation, Supertest Pe 
roleum Corporation Ltd., London, and Trustee, Middlesex Count. 


Workshop No. 7. Here he introduce 


Both radio and TV statior 
actively promote safety, said Mr 
Moore. CFPL-TV airs safei 
shows and posters and CKS 
radio is sponsoring a_ safe} 
slogan contest. Five childre 
from different schools are chose 
each week to read their sloge 
over the air. This program w 
continue until we go through <¢ 
the elementary schools in Lo 
don.” Mrs. Moore also comp 
mented the London police fori 
for their co-operation wi 
teachers. 

D. W. Aldred, Principa 
Northdale Public School, Lo 
don, R. Todd, Principal, Par 
view Public School, Komok 
Rick Fruin, Instructor, Ontar 
Police College, Aylmer, and S} 
D. J. Robson, Accident Preve 
tion Branch, Ontario Provinei, 
Police outlined elementary scho, 
safety from the administrati) 
and police point of view. ) 
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‘Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
unications officials have accepted a recom- 
2ndation changing left turn lane approach 
arkings to a single broken line and left turn 
vement arrows. Currently the markings 
: solid diagonal lines known as hatch mark- 
3s, with left turn arrows. The recommend- 
on is contained in a report prepared by 
b-committee of the Metropolitan Toronto 
chnical Traffic Committee. Growing con- 
ion among drivers over the significance 
the hatch markings in left turn approach 
es prompted the study. 


‘Unfortunately, the hatch markings are 
effective,” said Ministry officials. “Those 
rkings were intended to deflect through 
fic and protect left-turning vehicles in the 
tage lane but we found that drivers in- 
iding to turn left were also needlessly 
‘ected by the hatch markings.” MTC plans 
change the old markings as they wear out 
1 the new markings. 


tudies, following the classic “before and 
vr” pattern, were conducted in the Bor- 
h of Scarborough in Metropolitan Tor- 
> in the fall of 1970 and the following 


ng after the new type of markings were 
alled. All survey locations were in the 
€ vicinity, on four lane roads with centre 
ids. The speed limits for these locations 
‘from 35 to 40 mph and the entire turn 


is visible to approaching traffic. 
itersections with hatch markings designed 
'eflect through traffic for the full width 
che storage lane were chosen for the 
ore” study since the sub-committee felt 
_would provide a more severe test of 
new markings. 


© was instructed to determine whether 
ot the left turner was visibly deflected 
ie markings. To make the surveys more 
le, the left turners were recorded under 
f four travel paths. Paths 1 and 4 de- 
da driver going around or over the mark- 
Tespectively. Paths 2 and 3 cover the 
7 area”. Path 2 encroached somewhat 
ae markings. Path 3 may best be de- 
ed as being gently curved with only a 
- deflection. In general, Paths 1 and 2 
considered to fall into the “visibly 


deflected” category. Most of these drivers had 
a characteristic sharp curve on their approach 
path as they entered the storage lane. 
Three “after” surveys were carried out 
three, five and 14 weeks after the new mark- 
ings had been installed in the spring of 1971. 
Each site was surveyed on the same day and 
time as in the “before” survey. The weather 
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was clear and dry during both surveys. Sim- 
ilar conditions, it was felt, would eliminate 
most of the uncontrolled variables. 


“As we expected,” said Ministry officials, 
“more left turning drivers chose to go over 
the new approach markings. Compared to 
the “before” survey, we found an average 
increase of 24% in our first “after” survey 
(three weeks after installation), the increase 
ranging from 9% to 42% at the seven sites. 


Further average increases of 9% and 13% 


_were observed after another two and 11 


ks respectively. In other words, over 
as many were driving straight into 
rage lane; 31% “before” and 77% 
Perhaps even more significantly, only 
of 3200 drivers in the three “after” sur- 
veys entered the turn lane before proceeding 
thro gh the intersection—contrary to many 


‘@ predictions. (2 of 1100 drivers followed the 
~-same path in the “before” survey.) 


A more widespread use of the new design 
will, said the report, bring about a further 
increase in drivers going straight into the 
storage lane. 

“Indications are that drivers react to pave- 
ment markings subconsciously,” continued 
the report. “How can we otherwise explain a 
46% increase in drivers going straight into 
the storage lane during the “after” study when 
only 24% of these drivers had noticed the 
new markings? Furthermore, during the 
“before” study several drivers argued that 
they had not been deflected by the hatch 
markings when, in fact, they had.” 

Members of the sub-committee feel that 
although only urban installations were tested 
the same design can be used in a rural setting. 

The proposed design —a single broken 
line—is similar to a lane line, separating 
traffic gong in the same direction but, con- 
tinued the report, the intended manoeuvre is 
a lane change and should not confuse driv- 
ers. “The majority of drivers have a con- 
siderable respect for lane lines,” decided the 
report. “To cross them is a deliberate act 
so we do not need a distinct marking re- 
quiring extensive education.” 

The report concluded saying, although left 
turn arrows were not specifically studied their 
use was recommended on the assumption 
that they would emphasize the function of 
the turn lane. 


The size of your bi- 
cycle affects your ab- 
ility to reach and use 
the steering, pedalling 
and braking controls. 


You should be able to 
reach the ground com- 
fortably with the ball 
of your foot when you 
are sitting upright. 


Many of the things that apply 
to acar apply to your bicycle. 


LUBRICATION—Front hub, head bearing, coaster brake and crank bearings 
need good multi-purpose grease. Chain and pedals need good light machine oil. 


STEERING—Keep handlebars straight, tight and right height. Keep handlebar 
nuts tight. Make sure grips are snug. 

WHEELS—Check for bent or missing spokes. Keep axle nuts tight. 
TIRES—Check for cuts and bruises. Keep pressure up. Don’t drive with bald 
tires. You'll have poor traction, slow stopping when you put on brakes. 


Pressure guide 11%" tires, 50-65 pounds; 1%" tires, 40-60 pounds 
12" tires, 35-55 pounds; 1%” tires, 30-50 pounds 


BRAKES—Keep them properly adjusted. 


CHAIN—Should be cleaned and oiled regularly. Check for weak links. Keep 
proper tension . . . about %4’° up-and-down movement is correct. 


ditions, persons and vehicles on the highway are not clearly 
YOUR BIKE MUST HAVE discernible at a distance of 500 feet or less, you must have a 


BELL—The law requires that you have a bell, horn or gong and white or amber light on the front of your bicycle, and a red 
reflector or light on the rear. You must also have red reflective 


it musk pe ia-good wrote Order material at least 10” long, 1° wide on the back fender and 
LIGHTS—If you are driving after dark, or at any other time white reflective material at least 10’ long, 1°° wide, on the 
when, due to insufficient light or unfavourable atmospheric con- front forks. 


on certain municipal roads 
where the speed limit is 50 


Your bicycle is vehicle an ‘ 
ye ae e d miles an hour or more. 


you must know, and obey, the 
rules of the road. 

Your best guide to the rules is 
the ‘‘Driver’s Handbook”’ avail- 
able from: 


on controlled-access high- 
ways (unless you live on 
property adjoining the con- 
trolled-access highway to 
which there is no other 
means of access by high- 
way). 


MINISTRY OF mas 
TRANSPORTATION AND TA ne 
COMMUNICATIONS Tiny i E 
ONTARIO (WIN y 


Obey traffic lights. . . 


()——. RED: Stop. Wait for the green light. FLASHING AMBER: Slow down and proceed 
a A right turn can be made on a red light, after With caution. 
a full stop. 


FLASHING RED: Stop and proceed only when GREEN: You may proceed if the way is clear. 
yeti; Sate \t0..do: so. If you are turning, watch out for pedestrians. 
RED LIGHT, GREEN. ARROW: You may enter They have the right of way when crossing with 
the intersection to move only in the direction a green light. 

shown by the arrow. 

AMBER: The light is about to turn red. Stop. FLASHING GREEN: Traffic facing the flashing 


If you are in the intersection when the amber green can turn left or right, or go straight 
—— comes on, proceed through with caution. through. 


road signs and safety rules 


Ride in the same direction as other 
traffic 


ee 


Ride single file close to right curb Left turns are hazardous Walk your bike across busy 
intersections 
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Use a carrier, keep hands real Don’t carry passengers on a bike Watch out for opening doors 
designed for one person 


Parliamentary Assistant Appointed 


William Newman, Member for 
Ontario South, has been appoint- 
ed parliamentary assistant to 
Hon. Gordon Carton, Minister of 
Transportation and Communi- 
cations. 

As a parliamentary assistant, 
Mr. Newman will provide special- 
ized assistance to the minister. 

Mr. Newman, 42, was first 
elected to the Ontario Legislature 
in 1967. Since then he has served 
as a member of such standing 
committees as agriculture, edu- 
cation, labour, legal bills and 
municipal affairs, natural re- 
sources, public accounts, health 
and government commissions. 

He was also a member of the 
Select Committee on the Report 
of the Ontario Committee on 
Taxation, deputy government 
Whip, and member of the Esti- 
mates Committee of the Natural 
and Physical Resources Com- 


“ig 
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William Newman 


mittee and of the Select Com- 
mittee dealing with Economic 
and Cultural Nationalism to 
study foreign investment in Can- 
ada and its effect on Canadians. 


MTC Minister addresses 
OSL safe driver banquet 


The Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., newly appointed Minister of 
Transportation and Communications, was guest of honour at the 
Ontario Safety League’s Safe Driver Award Banquet held in Toronto, 
recently. 

There are some 15,000 drivers, from 300 firms, enrolled in 
OSL’s Commercial Vehicle program. About 11,000 completed 1971 
without mishap, to earn their medals. The program has now been 
running successfully for 40 years. 

This year 133 drivers qualified for “milestone” awards for com- 
pleting 25 and 20 years without accident. There were 32 25-year 
winners, and 101 20-year winners. 

Above, Mr. Carton, newly appointed Minister of Transportation 
and Communications congratulates W. R. Smith (left) and W. J. 
Borman (right) drivers for Bell Canada, Windsor. They are 25-year 
award winners. 


Seat belt and bike safety 
pictured in new safety 
posters 


LAP BELT SNUG. 


(AND LOW) 


SHOULDER BELT SLACK. 


(FIST WIDTH) 
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Two new safety posters have been produced by the Ministry ¢ 
Transportation and Communications Safety Office and are availab 
free of charge. 


The seat belt poster depicts the proper way to wear seat bel] 
while the bicycle poster makes the point that children should nv 
operate a bicycle too big for them. 


Both display posters measure 36” 24” and are in full colou 


Requests for posters should be directed to the Safety Offic 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications. t 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safety. Contents may be reprinted without reference to the Ministry - 
Transportation and Communications except where credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should wri 
Ontario Traffic Safety, Safety Office, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 18 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Minister. 
A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Director of Safety. 
Nick Douloff, editor. 


Proliferation of many different 
\apes, cords, belts, tread designs 
id constructions of tires in the 
ist decade has increased the haz- 
d of “mixing” tire types on the 
me car. 

There are three basic types of 
es — bias ply, which has layers 
cord running diagonally to the 
tre line of the tire and in alter- 
ite directions; belted bias, which 
imbines bias plies with the belts 
aning along the circumference 
\the tire between the plies and 
> tread; and radial, with the 
cds Tunning at right angles or 
lially to the centre line and 
ts along the circumference. 


“Mixing” tires does not refer 
the use of different brands, or 
ferent cord materials or even 
\the number of sidewall plies 
!d on the same car. Mixing 
’S occurs when different tire 
es — bias, bias-belted or radi- 
— are used on the same car. 


gram being introduced by the 
‘erloo County Board of Edu- 
on. 


he training program, believed 
€ unique in Ontario, is aimed 
iretching budgets available to 
vidual schools for class ex- 
ions, said Board Transport- 


a Officer Ellworth Bean. 


eachers interested in receiy- 
‘their bus drivers’ licences 
attend about three Saturday 
‘ning training classes. The 
ses are taught by one of the 
'd’s experienced bus drivers, 
jained Bean. 

aree teachers already have 
‘n the course and have passed 
istry of Transportation and 
‘munications’ written and 


sign up for the program. ® 


“Mixing” tire types ca 


ical exams. More are expect- | 
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Tire industry officials maintain 
that mixing your tires can affect 
your steering capabilities produc- 
ing erratic or dangerous vehicle 
performance. Analogies have 
been drawn between mixing tires 
and wearing a rubber soled shoe 
on One foot and a leather soled 
shoe on the other. 

For instance, radial tires keep 
their entire “footprint” on the 
road even under cornering 
stresses which would cause other 
tires to lift or skid laterally. If 
the radial tire has increased hand- 
ling stability in some situations, 
a “mix” of radials on the front 
wheels with some other tire type 
on the rear wheels could produce 
a breakaway with little or no con- 
trol as the rear of the auto loses 
traction at a different spin-radius 
than the vehicle’s front portion. 

For maximum car perform- 
ance and safety, it is reecommend- 
ed that you use five tires of the 
same type —all bias, all bias- 
belted or all radials. 


Ontario to repaint 
lane markings 


With the approach of better 
weather, motorists in Ontario will 
begin to notice a change in traffic 
lane-markings on Ontario’s high- 
ways as the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications 
paint crews start a $1.5 million 
program of repainting the lane- 
markings on the 13,000 miles of 
King’s and Secondary Highways 
in the province. 

To conform with standards 
being adopted in most areas of 
North America, crews will paint 
centre lines yellow and edge lines 
white. This is the reverse coloring 
of previous pavement markings 
in Ontario. The new markings 
will have yellow lines separating 
traffic flows in opposite directions 
and white lines to separate traf- 
fic moving in the same direction. 

The yellow paint being used is 
much brighter, almost a lemon- 
yellow color, in comparison to 
the near orange used on pave- 
ment edges in the past. ° 
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eep the following in mind: 

® follow the manufacturer’s re- 

commendations and those pro- 

vided in your vehicle owner’s 

manual when replacing all or 

some of your original-equip- 
ment tires. 

* if your needs include special 
rear axle tires to accommodate 
trailer or camper loadings, fol- 
low the advice of a qualified 
expert in choosing the higher 


Bicycle 
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5 eee 
ur steering ability 


“<--When-ehoosing a replacement 
tir 


poster impresses industry 
7 reo aay 


load-rated tires and wheels 
needed. 


® give your new tires a “break-in” 
period, by limiting your road- 
way speed to 60 mph for at 
least the first 50 miles of use. 


* do not “mix” tire types on a 
single axle. 


* do not “mix” radial-plies or the 
new “60 Series” tires with any 
other tire sizes or types on the 
same vehicle. = 
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Ontario’s new bicycle safety poster has caught the eye of several 
retailers and manufacturers of bicycles. ‘ ; 
Canadian Tire Corp. Ltd. recently issued a letter to all their Ontario 
stores strongly suggesting that store managers display the poster 
prominently in their bicycle sales area. (See photo above.) ; 
CCM also responded with a strong appeal to their dealers asking 
them to use the poster to the best possible effect. In addition CCM’s 
letter outlined the danger of buying bicycles which children will grow 
into. If the operator of a bicycle cannot touch the ground with both 
feet in a sitting position he will not be able to control the bicycle 
Produced by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
Safety Office the full colour poster is available to the public ou 


request. 


vernment 


New safety program points out pedestrian's responsibI ilitie 


Because taking a walk, for pleasure or 
business, is not as easy as it used to be the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations’ Safety office has produced a new 
pedestrian safety program. 


Most of us learned that a green light gives 
pedestrians as well as drivers the right of 
way. However, this is not always the case. A 
steady green light gives you the right to 
cross the intersection — cautiously. A flash- 
ing green light does not give the pedestrian 
the right of way. Flashing green lights are in- 
stalled at intersections along with walk and 
don’t walk signals in some cases, to give 


WALK AND DON'T 
These 


SIGNAL LIGHTS 


RED mesns 


US safety officials turn sights on motorcycle industry 


left turning drivers a chance to clear the in- 
tersection and thus facilitate the smooth 
movement of through vehicle traffic. 


When confronted by a flashing green, ped- 
estrians must wait either for the light to stop 
flashing or for the walk signal to be actuated. 
This signal comes into operation with a steady 
green. 


Pedestrians can be fined from $20 to $100 
for disobeying the law. For instance, ped- 
estrians are not allowed on certain sec- 
tions of controlled access high-ways and on 
some municipal roads where the speed limit 
is 50 miles per hour or more. If a police offi- 
cer is directing traffic, obey his directions, 
regardless of any signs or signals. Jay- 
walking (crossing between intersections) i 
prohibited by by-law in many municipalities. 


Looking at the accident statistics, one is 
almost tempted to say if you drink don’t walk! 
In the age group over 14, more than one- 
quarter of the pedestrians killed and at least 
10 percent of those injured had been drinking 
or were impaired. 


Pedestrian crossovers seem to be another 
traffic situation that mystifies many pedest- 
rians. Before you leave the curb, make sure 
the nearest approaching car is outside the 
painted “X”. This will give time to the ap- 
proaching driver to stop. Once you are in 
the crossover you have the right of way but 
when you reach the centre of the roadway 
make sure the drivers on the second half of 
the street have seen you before proceeding. 


Where there are no sidewalks, walk on the 
left, facing on-coming traffic. If you must 


walk on the roadway (which is the paved < 
travelled part of the highway) walk as clo: 
to the left edge of the roadway as possibl 
Wear something light-coloured or reflectiy 
at night. | 


Remember you may have the right of wa 
but it won’t protect you physically against | 
driver who is careless or who hasn’t had 
chance to see you. 


To obtain pedestrian safety pamphlets ou 
lining the law, placemats and posters, free ¢ 
charge, write to the Safety Office. 


Pre-natal classe 


US highway safety officials 
have turned their sights on the 
motorcycle industry. A recently 
announced motor vehicle stand- 
ard is intended to minimize acci- 
dents caused by operator error by 
standardizing certain motorcycle 
controls and displays (physical 
appearance). 


Said Douglas Toms, Admini- 
strator of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, 
“Controls and displays link the 
operator and the machine. If 
there is confusion as to location, 
interpretation, or operation of 
such controls, a dangerous situ- 
ation may occur. A cyclist, es- 
pecially the novice or the cyclist 
who has changed from one make 
of machine to another, must not 
hesitate when confronted with an 
emergency.” 


The new standard will come 
into effect September 1, 1974 and 


according to the editors of Cycle 
Canada many British and some 
Japanese manufacturers will be 
effected. The basic operational 
requirement is that the handle- 
bar-mounted controls must be 
operable without the operator re- 
moving his hand from the hand- 
grip. All motorcycles must have 
a supplemental engine stop con- 
trol, operable from the right 
handle bar, for use in emergency 
situations. 


Some of the other requirements 
stipulate that a motorcycle with 
an automatic clutch be equipped 
with a supplemental rear brake 
control. This control must be lo- 
cated on the left handle bar. If 
a motorcycle is equipped with 
self-proportioning or anti-lock 
braking devices utilizing a single 
control for front and rear brakes, 
the control must be located and 


operable in the same manner as 
a rear brake control. 


A number of requirements 
have been established for the vari- 
ous displays. Because of the limit- 
ed range within which displays 
can be located on a motorcycle, 
no special location requirements 
will be necessary. Illumination of 
the neutral position and of the 
speedometer is essential; a green 
lamp must indicate the neutral 
position, and the speedometer 
must be illuminated whenever the 
headlamp is turned on. 


Each motorcycle stand must 
fold rearward and upward if it 
contacts the ground when the 
cycle is moving forward. Foot- 
rests must be provided for each 
designated seating position. Each 
footrest for passengers other than 
the operator must fold rearward 
and upward when not in use. ® 


include safety 


Pre-natal classes at Bransc 
Hospital, Toronto, now include 
discussion on child safety in aut 
mobiles. The classes are direct 
to fathers. Says Mrs. Leo Vogt 
chairman of the Don Mills W 
lowdale Children’s Automobi 
Safety Committee, “the earlier\ 
catch them the better. We dot 
want them buying child restraif 
that are useless. 


A seven minute film outlinii 
tests with adult and child restrai 
systems followed by a discussié 
constitutes the 45 minute class. 


Mrs. Vogel hopes to interé 
other hospital officials in 
program. 


Panel discussions at the London Road 
Safety Workshops, held in London in 
late January, were followed by a question 
| and answer period. However, due to 
shortage of time at some of the Work- 
Shops not all the written questions were 
answered. Selected questions from the 


: workshops and answers to them follow. 
| 

High School 

Driver Education 


Q. Who teaches driver education and 
what is their training? How long is 
the teacher preparation course and 
has there been any improvement of 
the course? 


Only High School teachers are per- 
mitted to give the “in-class” instruct- 
ion of driver education courses. These 
teachers take a three-week Teacher 
Preparation Course in driver educa- 
tion before being certificated. Teach- 
ers who take this course may also 
give “in-car” instruction on com- 
pletion of the Driving Instructor’s 
Examination of the Ministry. 


“In-car” instruction may also be 
given by commercial driving school 
instructors under contract to the 
Board of Education. In this case they 
have to take a one week qualifying 
course which is organized by the On- 
tario Safety League for commercial in- 
structors, or qualify on a similar course 
in Ontario or some other jurisdiction. 


We feel that the teacher preparation 
course has been vastly improved over 
the past 2 years. The “in-car” instruct- 
ion which was a weak point in the 
previous course has been greatly in- 
creased. 


YOU ASKE 


Q. How many teachers fail the course 


A. 


and why? 


The reasons why some teachers fail 
the course or the road test are many 
and varied. With some, it is a case 
of nerves, with others it is inability to 
teach in a situation which is vastly 
different from the normal classroom, 
i.e. three people in a car with the 
teacher having to demonstrate as well 
as teach correct methods. Incidentally, 
the number of teachers who do fail 
the road test is quite small and they 
usually pass at the second attempt. 


. Are there plans to make driver educa- 


tion compulsory or at least make it 
part of the day-time curriculum? 


- We have almost a decade of experience 


with driver education say Department 
of Education officials and it has ob- 
viously passed out of the experimental 
Stage. Historically, the demand for 
such courses has been met wherever 
possible. It is time to re-examine the 
Status of driver education. This is be- 
ing done currently, keeping in mind 
the final decision will be made against 
the background of limited resources. 
The Department of Education is inter- 
ested in the public’s opinion and will 
accept letters stating them. Correspon- 
dence should be directed to: D. A. 
Kirk, Assistant Superintendent, Super- 
vision Branch, Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto. 


Enforcement 


Q. 


A. 


Will the police assist a citizen to Jay 
a traffic violation charge against an- 
other citizen? 


When a citizen wishes to charge a 
person with a driving offence, the 


police will assist in obtaining inform- 
ation relating to the vehicle and its 
owner. They will also assist the citi- 
zen in contacting a Justice of the 
Peace, before whom the charge must 
be laid. 


In instances where further investi- 
gation is required and appears war- 
ranted the police will undertake the 
investigation. 


- Is an accused assessed court costs 


when found not guilty of a traffic 
violation? 


. Where an accused is found not guilty 


of an offence under The Highway 
Traffic Act, there will be no assess- 
ment of court costs with respect to the 
charge and trial of the matter. The 
costs for counsel for the accused’s de- 
fence would be an expense which he 
would have to pay himself unless he 
could show that the charge was friv- 
olous and vexatious. In these circum- 
stances the Court might order the 
Crown to pay his costs. 


Highway Design 


Q. 


A. 


What does the Ministry do about old 
pavement markings on the road? 


Pavement markings are a never end- 
ing problem. During construction, the 
base course pavement is marked. How- 
ever, due to many factors, these mark- 
ings wear off and new ones are added. 
Normally the old markings are painted 
out during this time, but, due to 
wear, these old markings will re- 
appear, thus causing confusion. This 
problem is eliminated when the top 
course pavement is added and zone 
stripped. 


). 


What are some items considered in the 
planning and design of highways that 
particularly pertain to collision pre- 
vention and traffic safety? 


. The geometrics that are used in all 


new highway design are the safest 
possible for the speeds that the road- 
ways are designed for. This includes 
sight distance, stopping sight distance, 
horizontal and vertical alignment, etc. 
The above facts are basic to every 
design. 


The latest designs now include 
wider shoulders, less critical side 
slopes, much wider recovery distance 
if a vehicle leaves the pavement. 


At the present time, many safety 
devices are being added to the design 
of any highway facility such as steel 
beam guide rails, Fitch Barriers, Texas 
Barrels, and wider medians. Fixed ob- 
jects close to the travelled portion of 
the highway are being removed. The 
last item should eliminate many serious 
accidents. 


. Why are concrete light poles still 


being used when the safer metal poles 
are available? 


. Concrete poles according to Ministry 


Policy, are used where they can be 
protected by guide rail. The metal 
and/or break-away poles are now 
used at locations where it is impossible 
to protect a light standard or a sign 
pole by guide rail. 


. How are private developers controlled 


to insure good road design and traf- 
fic operations? 


. A developer’s proposal is referred to 


the Functional Planning and Road 
Design section of the Ministry. Section 
personnel study the site and surround- 
ing area, type of development, anti- 
cipated traffic volume, directions of 
travel, peak hours of use, and speed 
limit. The Ministry can under Sections 
31 and 35 of the Public Transportation 
and Highway Improvement Act, then 
recommend a particular solution if it 
does not agree with the proposal. 


. What is the Ministry doing to improve 


interchange signing? 


All signing on Provincial Highways 
is installed according to Ministry 
Policy. The main problem is that the 
drivers are prone to ignore or nct see 
the advance warning signs for inter- 
changes, etc., therefore they have not 
positioned themselves in the correct 


lanes to exit or enter freeways or 
major arterial roadways. 


Q. What can be done to prevent drivers 
from entering a freeway going the 
wrong way? 


A. Entering a freeway in order to go in 
the wrong direction occurs when the 
driver has totally ignored all the design 
and warning devices that are clearly 
marked in every possible dangerous 
location. 


Mechanical Fitness 


Q. What can a buyer do if he suspects 
the vendor of a car has obtained a 
mechanical fitness certificate for his 
car illegally? 


A. Where it appears that the inspection 
requirements and performance stand- 
ards of the safety related items in- 
spected under a certificate of mechan- 
ical fitness have not been met, the 
Vehicle Inspection staff of the Min- 
istry can be asked to carry out an 
investigation. Notice can be given 
to the field staff of the Vehicle In- 
spection Section or to the head office 
in Queen’s Park. 


School Bus 


Q. Why don’t school bus operators stop 
their vehicles at all railway crossings? 


A. The requirement for school bus driv- 
ers to stop at all railway crossings 
was amended to permit school bus 
drivers to cross railway tracks without 
stopping where the tracks were pro- 
tected by gates or signal lights or on 
the directions of a flagman. It is 
otherwise necessary for school bus 
drivers to stop at railway crossings. 
The reason for the change in this law 
in 1964 was to improve traffic flow 
especially on high speed highways 
where there was ample visibility 
in each direction along the tracks. 
However, the local school boards can 
require their school bus drivers to 
stop at all railway crossings whether 
they are signalized or not. 


The Ministry believes that local 
school boards may want school bus 
operators to stop at all railway cross- 
ings within their area. Their reasons 
for requiring these stops may result 
from the particular conditions existing 
at the railway crossings in their area. 
As the local school boards assume the 
cost of school bus service it is natural 


. Overloading of tires is an undesireable 


Vehicle Safety 


Q. Why doesn’t the government reduce 


. Speed per se does not appear to 


that they should have some control 
over their operation. 


. Does overloading a school bus have 


any effect on the life of its tires and 
how many miles can one use tires 
safely? 


practice. The number of miles trav- 
elled is not the only test to be used 
in a safety inspection of a tire. 


The Federal Motor Vehicle Safety 


Standards require a manufacturer to | 


indicate the recommended tire size, 
recommended tire inflation pressure 
for maximum load, the seating cap- 
acity and the weight that the vehicle 
is designed to carry with its original 
tires. 


the speed limit on highways and why 
doesn’t the automobile industry build 
governors on engines to reduce speed | 
limits? 


make a significant contribution to the 
number of collisions occuring. Speed 
as it relates to road and traffic con- 


ditions is a more significant factor. 


| 


Suspicion of big, seemingly re- 
mote, authority is a time hon- 
oured custom. Local initiative, so 
the thinking goes, is more amen- 
able to local control and has a 
greater chance of success. In so 
far as traffic safety programs are 
concerned this is true. 


Nothing will succeed like local 
safety efforts but you may say 
your town lacks guidance or. an 
organization or even the material 
content of a safety program. 
What can you do? Call us. 


We have six men, called Public 
Safety Consultants, located in re- 


| 
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Mr. A. A. Gilbert, 


Public Safety 
Consultant, 
Ministry of 
Transportation and 
Communications, 


Regional Office, 
801 Walsh Street, 
Postal Station ‘’F’’, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 
Phone: 577-6451 


Mr. H. B. Wallace, 
_ Public Safety Consultant, 


Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, 


Regional Office, 
Box 6338, 
Station ‘’D’’ 
London, Ont. 
Phone: 451-5400 


Mr. E. M. Blake, 
Public Safety Consultant, 

Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
Regional Office, 

3501 Dufferin St., 

3rd Floor, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Phone: 248-3461 


gional offices serving all parts of 
the province. Their job is to go 
into communities on request and 
help you organize a safety pro- 
gram. It’s important to realize 
these men will not do the work 
for you. They will tell you how 
to carry out the program if that’s 
your weak area or tell you how 
to organize a safety council or 
provide you with safety programs 
developed by the Safety Office. 
You have the option to adapt 
their advice to local conditions 
if you think that is necessary. 
These six men, Art Gilbert, Thun- 
der Bay; Dick Pfeiffer, North 
Bay; Burt Wallace, London; Ed 


Blake, Toronto; Don Edwards, 
Toronto; and Murray Rowe, 
Kingston can be contacted dur- 
ing business hours. If your par- 
ticular situation demands an 
after hours meeting this can be 
arranged. 

In the past year, these men, in 
their respective territories, visited 
every secondary school offering 
driver education; attended 36 
meetings of established and ac- 
tive safety councils; made num- 
erous presentations to service 
clubs, elementary schools, and 
industry; and made 38 appear- 
ances on radio or television safety 
programs. 


Mr. R. C. Pfeiffer, 
Public Safety Consultant, 


Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, 


Regional Office, 
McKeown St., 
P.O. Box 3030, 
North Bay, Ont. 
Phone: 472-7900 


Mr. D. E. Edwards, 
Public Safety Consultant, 


Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, 


Regional Office, 
3501 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Phone: 248-3461 


Public Safety Consultants can help local safety efforts 


In addition they organized o 
took part in 11 school bus sem- 
inars, seven safety office displays 
and arranged 43 meetings ai 
which the new axle weight Tegula- 
tions were explained to truckers. 

They also inspected several 
school safety patrols and bus pa- 
trols to see if they were operatin 2 
efficiently and to advise as to 
problems arising out of their op- 
eration. As a result 12 sch 


boards have expressed interest in 
setting up school patrols or bus 
patrols. Public Safety Consult- 
ants also acted as administrators 
at four Teacher Preparation 
Courses in driver education. ® 


Mr. M. K. Rowe, 
Public Safety Consultant, 


Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, 


Regional Office, 
Postal Bag 4000, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Phone: 544-2220 


TV personality calls for 200% tax break 
to promote traffic safety 


. 
Citing, what he called, the failure of most safety campaigns, | 
Joel Aldred, television-radio spokesman for General Motors Cor- | 
poration, called for a 200 per cent tax allowance on funds which | 
might be used by the auto industry to promote safe driving. He | 
asked government to match this sum. Aldred predicted the auto, | 
cement, asphalt, tire and metal industries would come into the | 
fight against traffic fatalities and injuries in a more serious and | 
positive way if this was done. 


Aldred made his remarks as a guest speaker at the recent Ameri- | 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Administrator’s seminar on pub- 
lic information and safety education. The meeting was held in 
Toronto and attracted 78 information officers and motor vehicle 
administrators from 26 states and 5 provinces. Purpose of the 
seminar was to explore better ways to communicate traffic safety 
messages to the public. 


The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
draws its membership from every state and provincial jurisdiction 
in North America and members meet annually to discuss mutual | 
problems of vehicle and driver control. ° 


Joel Aldred (left) is thanked by A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister, 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Ontario. 
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HAVELOCK — Havelock and Belmont Public School became 
the first in Ontario to receive the Ontario Provincial Police Safety | 
Award, when OPP safety officers from 19 detachments in three dis- | 
tricts met the first day of a two-day safety seminar at the school | 
recently. 

Set. D. J. Robson of the Accident Prevention Branch of the | 
OPP, Toronto, presented the award to school principal Harold | 
Hunter and vice-principal Donald Matthews, who accepted it on 
behalf of the staff and students. 

The award originated two years ago as a new concept to recognize | 
achievements in furthering the cause of accident prevention. In that 
time, it has been awarded to 14 children, 1 adult and now, for the | 
first time to a school. | 

The Havelock and Belmont school received the recognition for a 
variety of reasons. It was among the first elementary schools to es- 
tablish a school safety patrol. The patrol has operated efficiently 
and effectively and requires little supervision. The school conducts 
safety-oriented projects and in-school display and the safety patrol 
prepared a float for the local Santa Claus parade each year. ° 


SARNIA — This year’s annual car safety check might take place 
in downtown Sarnia. 

The recommendation was put before Sarnia’s Parking and Traffic 
Committee. . 


Donald H. Hartford, left, recently elected President of the Ontario ; * F 
Safety League, receives the gavel of office from retiring President ST. CATHARINES — Lisa Ceoli, seven years, of Canadia 
Ret Chakic Martyr’s School, St. Catharines, has taken top prize in the Elme 

eet ry ; __. | Safety Show held in St. Catharines. Lisa won the draw for a bi- 

Hartford is President and General Manager, CFRB Ltd. Christie Fa ; 
pred dG iM Wendie Cansd cycle at the end of a six-week safety program. 

So girs pees oie rade oe Ltd. ' Organized by the Penn Centre Merchants and the Niagara Re- 

OSL was founded in 1913, and Hartford is the 19th President. | gional Police, six free movie shows were held on consecutive Sat 
In budget and variety of programming it is the largest, non-govern- | urdays in February and March. 
mental, provincial or state, safety organization in North America. At each show, one traffic safety rule was discussed with th 
Four-fifths of OSL income is self-generated, by the provision 0 children. 
specialized safety services and materials. C Approximately 250 children attended each show consisting © 
one feature and two cartoons. 
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Published in the interest 


Thirty-one Ontario communi- 
es were awarded special Cita- 
ons for having by united com- 
iunity efforts completed 1971 
‘ithout one fatal traffic collision. 
. total of 82 cities across Canada 
‘ceived this award at the recent 
‘h annual Canada Safety Coun- 
| Conference in Montreal. 


In Ontario citations went to 
rantford, Cornwall and Strat- 
itd for cities with 20,000 popu- 
tion or more. 


In the next category, cities with 
»pulations of 10,000 and more, 
rockville, Cobourg, George- 
iwn, Kapuskasing, Lindsay, 
feston, Simcoe, Thorold and 
allaceburg received citations. 


In the last classification, com- 
Anities with populations of 
00 or more, Arnprior, Deep 
iver, Fort Francis, Hespeler, 


New Liskeard, Orangeville, Paris, 
Parry Sound, Penetanguishene, 
Perth, Picton, Port Credit, Pres- 
cott, Renfrew, Stoney Creek, 
Strathroy, Streetsville and Till- 
sonburg were all honoured with 
CSC’s special citation. 


Arnprior, Hespeler, Parry 
Sound and Port Credit have 
completed 18, 11, 8, and 5 years, 
respectively, without a_ traffic 
fatality. 


In addition, presentations of 
CSC’s Safety Awards to Cana- 
dian cities which maintained or 
improved their traffic safety rec- 
ords were announced at the 
meeting. 

In Ontario, both Guelph and 
Brantford received special merit 
awards for showing the greatest 
reduction in fatal traffic colli- 
sions per 10,000 of population 
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during 1971 cOmpared with 
1970. These communities took 
first and second place respec- 
tively in the cities with 40,000 
population or more category. 

Special Merit rating went to 
Brantford and Cornwall as cities 
with 40,000 population or more 
showing the lowest rate of fatal 
accidents per 10,000 of popula- 
tion during 1971. They placed 
first and second hespectively in 
this category. 

Brig.-Gen. Bruce J. Legge was 
also elected president of the 
Canada Safety Council. Brig.- 
Gen. Legge, Chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Ontario, accepted the presi- 
dency at the conference, He was 
elected for a two-year term and 
will succeed James C. Thackray, 
Executive Vice-President, West- 
ern Region, Bell Canada. e 


fo °° Bese 


Communications Ontario 


citations 


Brig.-Gen. B. J. Legge. 


Motorcycle instructors 
touring 
Ontario this summer 


A group of 15 motorcycle instructors—some of whom work with 
the Ottawa-Carleton Safety Council—have decided to go out on the 
road with their Motorcycle Safety Caravan this summer and bring 
the instruction centres to students. 


The program is an extension of the motorcycle courses con- 
ducted by the Ottawa-Carleton Safety Council. Finances are courtesy 
of an Opportunities for Youth grant. Cost per student will run $20 
for the 16 hour course. There will be only two hours of lectures 
covering Road Sense, Electrical Theory, Mechanical Theory and 
Trouble Shooting. The rest of the time will be spent on bikes. 


Spokesmen for the group, Don Forrester and Bob Williams, 
claim that students will be more than competent to pass the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications motorcycle driver’s 
test, when they finish the course. 

The Caravan will be in the following locations on these dates: 
Burlington—July 23-26 Oshawa—June 11-14 
Hamilton—June 18-21 St. Catharines—July 30 - August 2 
Kitchener—August 13-16 Sault Ste. Marie—July 2-5 
London—August 20-23 Sudbury—June 25-28 
Niagara Falls—August 6-9 Thunder Bay—July 9-12 
Oakville—July 16-19 Windsor—August 27-30 © 


Fatalism has no part in summer travel 


Fatalism should have no place 
in your driving, cycling or walk- 
ing this summer. Your survival 
on the road and your peace of 
mind while travelling depend on 
good planning, common sense 
and caution rather than a “what 
will be, will be” approach. 


Assuming you are sober, sane 
and in relatively good health 
when you start out on an auto- 
mobile trip and that your car is 
in good mechanical condition it 
is the actions of other drivers 
and adverse environmental con- 
ditions that will get you into 
trouble. 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


You can protect yourself from 
other drivers. It requires self re- 
straint on your part—a willing- 
ness to make up for the other 
fellow’s mistake. Always know 
what is happening around you— 
to the front, to both sides, to the 
rear. Keep your eyes moving 
from the scene in front of you 
to the rear view mirror to the 
side mirror and to both sides of 
the roadway. You don’t have to 
move your head to do this, just 
your eyes. Have a plan of action 
in your mind all the time and 
change it to suit conditions. Let 
the car in front of you lead you 
so that you can stop in time if 
you have to. 


The driver of a car travelling 
at 30 mph on dry, clean, level 
pavement needs about 30 feet of 
travel distance to react to a given 
situation and another 40 feet to 
stop the car—about 70 feet in all. 
At 60 mph a driver needs about 
260 feet to bring his car to a 
safe stop. In this connection you 
should remember that the driver 
behind you is subject to the same 
reaction and travelling times. Al- 
ways signal your intentions to 
him in plenty of time and if he’s 
a tailgater leave more room be- 
tween you and the car in front of 
you. That way you can ensure 
both of you have time to react 
to stopping situations. 


Never let yourself be boxed in 
by cars. If you must slow down 
and let the cars pass you, do so. 
You'll need all the room you can 
get to pull yourself out of a tight 
situation should it arise. Leaving 
yourself a cushion of space to re- 
cover from other driver’s mis- 
takes has equal application in 
city and freeway driving. 


Deteriorating weather and road 
conditions can also affect your 
driving ability, so adjust to them. 


The amount of light—natural 
and artificial — available at a 
given time affects your ability to 
see and be seen. During the day, 
for instance, you may find your- 
self driving into the sun. Wear 
sun glasses to cut the direct glare 
from the sun. If the sun’s rays 
are glancing off the car in front 
of you into your eyes fall back 
until you’re no longer bothered 
by the reflection. 


Never wear sun glasses at 
night. Sun glasses are built to cut 
down the amount of light reach- 
ing your eyes. At night you need 
ali the light you can get to see 
the road. Look at the right edge 
of the road when approaching on- 
coming cars at night. Headlight 
glare can blind you for up to 
seven seconds. At 60 mph you 
will travel over 600 feet in those 
seven seconds. Since most head- 
lights throw light for approxi- 
mately 350 feet, you should never 
travel at night at a speed greater 
than would allow you to stop 
your car within 350 feet—ap- 
proximately 55 mph. 


Rain, high wind, fog or smoke 
also affect the maximum speed 
at which you can operate your 
car efficiently and safely. In all 
cases they effectively lower it. 


Also make allowances for road 
conditions. Curves, hills, width of 
pavement, road surfaces, poor- 
ly marked roads, shoulders and 
drop-offs will determine your 
speed. 

Traffic conditions can be con- 
gested or relatively light, fast 
moving or slow. You must blend 
with the tempo of traffic—not too 
fast or too slow. You will inevit- 
ably find yourself behind a driver 
who is moving too slow for con- 
ditions and you’ll want to pass 
him. Keep in mind, however, that 
if you’re on the highway travel- 
ling in a 60 mph zone, oncoming 
traffic is travelling at that speed 
also. This situation adds up to a 
potential closing speed between 
you and oncoming traffic of 120 
mph—the sum of your speed and 
oncoming traffic. 


You must decide in this situa- 
tion if you have enough passing 
distance. Since it takes about 10 
seconds to make a pass and at 


60 mph you are travelling at 90 
feet per second you will travel 
900 feet in 10 seconds. Add the 
distance covered by oncoming 
traffic as well. That will also be 
900 feet at 60 mph. Then for a 
margin of safety add another 500 
feet for a total of 2,300 feet. 
That is how much room you will 
need to pass a car safely on the 
highway. The distance is almost 
equal to half a mile and at that 
range you should not be able to 
make out movement inside on- 
coming vehicles. 


MECHANICAL 
CONDITION 


The mechanical condition of 
your car should be of major con- 
cern to you. Have it checked and 
tuned in the spring and periodi- 
cally in the summer. Main points 
to have checked are: brakes, tires, 
ignition, steering and ride con- 
trol, exhaust system, electrical 
system, cooling system and if ap- 
plicable towing gear. 


Keep an eye on your tires. 
Don’t “mix” tire types such as 
bias, bias-belted and radials. Use 
all of one type or another. Make 
sure all your tires are in good 
shape with no cracks, bulges or 
obvious tread wear. And keep 
them properly inflated. 


After you’ve made sure your 
car is in good shape, make sure 
you’re in good shape. If you’ve 
been drinking or taking drugs— 
even prescription drugs—you can 
bet your life you’re impaired. Let 
someone else do the driving. 
Allow one hour per ounce of 
alcohol consumed before driving. 


Plan your trip well in advance 
and have one of the passengers, 


UNDERINFLATION 


Causes extreme tire flex- 
ing and builds up exces- 
sive heat, running the 
risk of failure. It also 
causes rapid wear on the 
cuter edges of the tread. 


Here’s how a tire appears in various stages of 
inflation when it’s on your car 


-o Tread \- Tread Tread 
Contact Contact Contact 
With Road With Road With Road 


OVERINFLATION 


Causes tires to run hard 
and subjects them to im- 
pact damage and weaken- 
ing of the carcass. It also 
causes excessive wear in 
the centre of the tread. 


: 
| 
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preferably the one in the fro 
seat, act as navigator. With trav) 
instructions coming well in ai 
vance you can make the rig) 


manoeuvre in plenty of time an 
concentrate on driving. 


When loading the car remer 
ber to put as many things 
possible in the trunk. Loose ° 
jects in the passenger compa) 
ment can distract you when dri 
ing and become missiles in t) 
event of a collision no matt 
how minor it is. 

PEDESTRIANS 

As a pedestrian you have) 
responsibility to drivers no lr 
important than the driver’s © 
sponsibility to you. Make sure : 
sees you before you move. | 
driver can’t be expected to } 
appropriately unless he kno: 
you're there. Your guiding pr. 
ciple should be not to tr 
the driver. Act as though | 
hasn’t seen you. This rule shot: 
hold you in good stead no m} 
ter where you walk. 


In cities and towns where th: 
are sidewalks you're not likely: 
come in conflict with vehi 
traffic unless you step off the si: 
walk. Best places to cross a stl! 
are at intersections, control: 
or otherwise, and at pedestt! 
crossovers. Even at these plac 
however, you should act ¥ 
caution and even though you r! 
have the right of way give | 
driver a chance to react. To m. 
sure the driver is aware of © 
look at him and catch his e 
At that point you may realize 
does not intend to give you 
right of way. Step back and 
him pass. (O1 


PROPER INFLAT 


The correct profile f 
contact with the roé 


When there are no sidewalks, 
always walk on the left side of 
the road facing traffic. Walk on 
the shoulder of the highway if 
you can. If you must walk on the 
road, (that part of the highway 
designed for vehicle traffic) walk 
as close as possible to the left 
edge of the roadway. Be prepared 
to get out of the way no matter 
who has the right of way. 


At night, in the city or in 
the country, wear light coloured 
clothing or reflective material. If 
that’s not possible carry a flash- 
light, pointed at the ground, or a 
rolled newspaper—anything that 


will betray your position to a 


motorist. 
This may not sound reason- 


| able, but if you’ve been drinking 


before going out for a walk— 


take it easy. More than 25 per 
cent of the pedestrians killed, 
over the age of 14, and at least 
10 per cent of those injured had 
been drinking or were impaired. 


_ Pedestrians can be banned 
from some municipal roads 
where the speed limit is 50 mph 
or more. Jaywalking (crossing 
between intersections) may also 
be prohibited by municipal by- 
laws. You can be charged and if 
found guilty fined for breaking 
these laws. 


Pedestrians are not allowed 
on certain sections of controlled 
access highways. And you should 
also keep in mind that it’s against 
he law to solicit a ride while you 
are on the roadway. e 


Choose 


f 
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OBEY POSTED SPEED LIMITS 


even though long stretches of clear DN 


highway may tempt you to exceed 


them. Beyond these maximum speed 


limits, you cannot react and stop 
quickly enough in an emergency. 


KEEP YOUR DISTANCE 

from the car ahead. Serious ‘‘chain 
reaction”’ collisions can result when 
Cars ride too close 


together at Freeway S 
speeds. Stay far enough back to allow inn 
at least one - 
car length for each 10 miles of Speed. 


for unexpected stops .. . 


PASS ON THE 
Motorists do not expect others to pass 
On the right, and they may not see them 
in time. The onus is on the individual 
Passing on the right to do so safely. 


MAINTAIN STEADY SPEED 
consistent with the speed of other 
traffic. Sudden bursts of speed can 
confuse other drivers. Slow-pokes 
cause impatience and risky passing. 


LEAVE FREEWAY WITH CARE. 


the correct exit and 


Move into the right-hand lane. 

Do not slow down on the driving 
lane. Signal your turn, slow in 
the speed change lane, and re- 
duce speed to a safe ramp speed. 


MERGE SMOOTHLY WHEN ENTERING FREEWAY. 
Stay to the right and increase speed in the speed 


on the Freeway; then 


traffic in the merging area. 


Adjust your speed and permit new arrivals to 


make a smooth, safe entry. 


WATCH FOR MOTORISTS ENTERING FREEWAY. 
NY Drivers already on the Freeway have an equal 
\ % responsibility to see that traffic merges smoothly. 


AVOID LANE-HOPPING. 

Stay in the right-hand lane unless 
Overtaking and passing. Do not 
impede or block faster moving 
traffic by driving in the passing 
lane. Do not straddle two lanes. 


% SIGNAL LANE CHANGES 
) a with lights or hand signals. 
oy oO, Remember how angry you feel when 
Sie other motorists Pass you or dart into 
ey, your lane without warning! 


RIGHT WITH CAUTION. 


CHECK YOUR RAMP SPEED 

On your speedometer. Even 40 miles 
an hour will feel like a crawl after 
Freeway speeds. And be ready to 
readjust to two-way traffic conditions. 


x x 


Freeway driving is different! Take note of these tips and try to put them into practice. 


l — 

George A. Lacy (right), Chief Vehicle Emissions Control Engineer 

ir Chrysler Corporation, was guest speaker at the Ontario Traffic 

inference 1972 Convention in Windsor. Here he chats with Mayor 

Windsor, Frank Wansbrough (left) and the Hon. Gordon Carton, 
+, Ontario Minister of Transportation and Communications. 


Police safety officers 
recommended for all 
communities at OTC meeting 


A resolution calling for the establishment of Traffic Safety Sec- 
tions in all police departments in Ontario was carried at the recent 
annual convention of the Ontario Traffic Conference held in 
Windsor. 

Criticizing the lack of police officers whose principal duty is the 
teaching of safety and the promotion of educational safety pro- 
grams the resolution noted the widespread official support for Police 
Safety Officers and indicated that it was time to hire such men. 

Over 20 resolutions concerning traffic safety were considered by 
OTC in addition to committee reports and seminar discussions. 

In addition the OTC honoured three of its members, G. Preston, 
Chief, Windsor Police Department, E. S. Wiley, Director Traffic 
Engineering Department, Windsor, and Deputy-Chief J. Murray, 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Department by presenting life mem- 
berships to them. The honour was accorded to them because of 
their contributions to OTC over the years. ; 

The Ontario Traffic Conference draws its membership from offi- 
cials of local police and governments and from the provincial 


@ 
government. 


Dunlop Canada 
searching for 
1972 truck hero 


Dunlop Canada Limited has 
announced a $100 reward for 
any person who nominates this 
year’s winner of the 1972 Dunlop 
National Truck Hero of the Year 
Award. 


Said Brian E. James, President, 
Dunlop Canada Limited, when 
announcing the search, “In the 
sixteen years Dunlop has been 
organizing this award scheme, we 
have received many examples of 
truck drivers’ heroism in all parts 
of the country. Covering such 
long distances each year, these 
men are witness to many inci- 
dents happening on or adjacent 
to the highways. Never do they 
hesitate to show the bravery typi- 
cal of their indusiry when action 
is required.” 

Any professional truck driver 
who has carried out an act of 
heroism above or beyond the call 
of duty during the year ending 
September 30, 1972 may be con- 
sidered for the award. Nomina- 
tions, together with evidence of 
the action in the form of a news- 
paper clipping or witnesses’ state- 
ment, should be sent to the Dun- 


lop National Hero Award, c/o 
Canada Safety Council, 30 The 
Driveway, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


The Award will be presented 
at the opening luncheon of the 
Automotive Transportation As- 
sociation of Ontario Convention 
in Toronto on November 20, 
1972. 


In addition, special commen- 
dations will be made to the 
runners-up. Efforts will be made 
to present the commendations in 
the truck driver’s home town. 


All entries will be judged by a 
panel of judges including Philip 
E. Farmer, Executive Director, 
Canada Safety Council, Walter 
B. G. Reynolds, Director, Safety 
Office, Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, On- 
tario, and Brian E. James, Presi- 
dent, Dunlop Canada Limited. 


Last year’s winner was: Ted 
Daubreville, Toronto, who ijack- 
knifed his tractor and 40-foot 
trailer on the Don Valley Park- 
way in Toronto to avoid collid- 
ing with a school bus. The bus 
had been involved in an earlier 
collision during a blizzard. Child- 
ren were still disembarking at the 
time Daubreville came upon the 
scene and but for his reaction 
there would almost certainly have 
been many injuries and possible 
fatalities to the children. e 


Drivers should take note of the red triangular slow moving vehicle 


sign on the back of farm equipment. It’s a warning to slow down 
and proceed with caution. Farmers are urged to write to the Safety 
Office for a free copy of “Farm Implements on Ontario Highways.” This 
pamphlet outlines the law and the correct operation of farm equip- 
ment on the highways. 
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Sault initiates new 


i 
} 


safety award 


| 
| 


The Sault Ste. Marie Safety Council has initiated a new safet! 
award in memory of a former city alderman and safety counci 
member. The Vera Falldien Memorial Award is to be presented 
annually to the individual or group “making the greatest contribu 
tion to traffic safety in the Sault, especially in child safety”. Picture 
here is the late alderman’s daughter Segrid-Ann and son J ack wit! 
Sault MPP John Rhodes. The Safety Council singled out the locé| 
Kinsmen Club for its Elmer the Safety Elephant program as Te 
cipient of the 1972 award. The presentation was made in late Ma! 
at the Safety Council’s annual Safe Drivers Awards Dinner. 


Rural safety matter of 
national concern says CSC 


The rural population is so adversely affected by the annual acc) 
dent toll of hundreds of deaths and thousands of injuries that th 
must be viewed as a matter of national concern, said Canada Safet 
Council officials recently when announcing Farm Safety Weel 
July 25 to 31. | 

According to CSC officials accidents take the lives of approx 
mately 1,400 farm and rural residents, injure almost 26,000 an) 
permanently disable 1,500 annually. 

Studies indicate that 72 per cent of accidents involving rur 
residents happen on the farm or in the farm home, and 28 p) 
cent off the farm. Off the farm 42 per cent of the accidents occ 
on main highways, 30 per cent on secondary roads, and 28 p 
cent elsewhere. 

In Ontario, Workmen’s Compensation Board has taken increas: 
interest in Farm Safety. N. C. Robinson, Co-ordinator for Fal 
Safety, WCB, and Secretary-Manager for the Farm Safety Coun 
predicted increased co-ordination of effort and strengthening 
local county council programs. There are approximately 27,0) 
farm employers registered with WCB, representing 90 per cent 
agricultural production in the province. 

The accidental death rate on the farm is estimated to be 20 F 
cent higher than the national average. While the percentage 
Canadians engaged in farming has declined, the numbers of fa 
accidents have increased. Farming continues to have the thi 
highest accident frequency, exceeded by the mining and constr 
tion industries. ‘ 
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Child restraints systems subject to new federal regulations 


_ Canada now has regulations 
‘overing the advertising, impor- 
ation and sale of children’s car 
eats and harnesses. Passed as an 
‘mendment to the Hazardous 
’roducts Act the regulations 
ame into effect on June 1, 1972, 
nd are being administered by 
ae Hazardous Products Division 
f the federal Department of 
‘orporate and Consumer Af- 
urs. 


Spokesman for the depart- 
ient’s Hazardous Products Di- 
sion, Dick Virtue reports that 
| the first week of June the de- 
artment received 100 reports 
om their field staff and that 
veral hundred seats were taken 
f the market. “The hook- 
yer seats were taken off the 
jarket almost immediately,” 
‘ys Virtue,” and some seats with 
liproper labelling were also 
\thdrawn from sale.” 


A full report is expected from 
2 Department of Corporate 
d Consumer Affairs in the 
iry near future. “We have 


\TC elects new 


\ick Fruin, Instructor, Ontario 
‘ice College, has been elected 
isident of the Ontario Traffic 
ference. He succeeds Brian 
o> Controller, Scarbor- 


‘ruin has been chairman of 
|Safety Officers Committee of 
| OTC since 1962. He also 
ved on the Legislation and 
rcement Committee, Train- 
,Course Committee and the 
d of Directors of the OTC. 


approximately 500 inspectors 
across the country and although, 
we are not using our entire force 
this matter is receiving every 
priority possible. It will take a 
little time but by early July we 
expect a report.” says Virtue. 
The Department has also been 
investigating individual com- 
plaints. 

In addition to surveying pro- 
ducts on the market the Depart- 
ment has begun testing seats and 
harnesses in Ottawa. The federal 
Department of Public Works is 
conducting the tests to see that 
the seats conform to Canada’s 
standard. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The standard outlines the in- 
formation which must accom- 
pany each child seat if it is sold 
as an automobile child restraint 
system. The month and year of 
manufacture and the model 


name or number of the product 
as well as the makers name and 
address must appear on the seat. 
The message must tell the cus- 


president 


Inspector John V. Majury, 
Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Force, has succeeded Rick Fruin 
as chairman of the Safety Off- 
icers Committee. Inspector 
Majury has headed the Metro 
Toronto Policy Safety Bureau for 
the past two years. He has been 
with the Toronto Police Depart- 
ment and Metro for the past 27 
years and was appointed Inspect- 
or in 1967. 


tomer exactly how and-in’ what 
way and in what situations it 
must be used. In addition, the 
seat maker must specify the size 
of the children, in terms of 
minimum and maximum weights 
and maximum height, by whom 
the product may be used. This 
message must be indelible and be 
stamped on the seat. 

In addition the regulations 
spell out how the child’s body 
and the car seat should interact 
in the event of a collision. They 
detail forward and backward 
movements maximum _ stress 
loads and points of contact 
between the child’s body, and 
the car seat. 


SEAT COMPONENTS 


With respect to components 
of child seats, the Canadian 
regulations, according to Virtue, 
have in fact set up design re- 
quirements for manufacturers. 
The regulations state that rigid 
components with which the head 
or body of a child, if positioned 
properly, may collide, must be 
covered with a closed cell struc- 
ture. Closed cell material is 
energy-absorbing and such ma- 
terial must be there to protect 
the child. “We did this because 
only closed cell material offers 
satisfactory performance.” says 
Virtue. In addition the rigid com- 
ponents must be free of corners 
or edges that have a radius of 
less than a quarter of an inch. 

Harness restraints or restraints 
that consist in whole or in part 
of webbing came up for revision 
as well. The webbing must be 
at least one and a half inches 
wide and meet the US Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
standard J4c, dated July, 
1965, with respect to breaking 
strength, elongation and resist- 
ance to abrasion, light and micro- 
organisms. 

Performance requirements are 
also detailed in the new regula- 
tions. Products must, if designed 
for use facing forward, sustain a 
load of 1,000 pounds applied in 
a forward direction and restrict 
any forward horizontal move- 
ment of the child’s body to 12 


inches or less, without any com- 
ponent breaking or giving way. 
If the restraint system is to be 
used facing rearward it must sus- 
tain a load of 500 pounds and 
restrict rearward movement to 
12 inches or less. 


TEST PROCEDURES 


Procedures for product per- 
formance tests are included in the 
regulations. All North American 
regulations to date are based on 
Static testing procedures. Dy- 
namic testing procedures more 
closely reflect real situations. 
Virtue says the federal govern- 
ment is attempting to set dynamic 
standards as soon as it is possible. 
There are only two seats on the 
market which have been con- 
cieved designed and build around 
dynamic standards. 


Dynamic testing facilities do 
exist in Canada. Ken Wilson, 
Manager of Auto-Safe Research 
Centre, Irvin Industries Canada 
Limited, Fort Erie, Ontario, in a 
recent interview offered his com- 
pany’s dynamic test sled to 
manufacturers of child’s car 


seats. Virtue says he is aware of 
these facilities. e 


Lights on bikes 


If you think there’s a chance 
you might be driving your bicycle 
at night put a white or amber 
light on the front and a red re- 
flector or light on the back. In 
addition you must have white re- 
flective material 10 inches long 
and one inch wide on the front 
forks and the same size of red 
reflective material on the back 
of the bicycle. If your local re- 
tailer cannot supply you with this 
material, and by law you must 
have it to operate a bike at night, 
write to the Ontario Safety 
League, 409 King Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. Include a self 
addressed, stamped envelope and 
25 cents for each package of re- 
flective tape. Allow one package 
per bicycle. 


Boating safety is improving but getting to water is still a problem 


Although boating’s safety re- 
cord has improved dramatically 
over the last 10 years, according 
to Ontario Safety League of- 
ficials, getting to lakes and rivers 
remains a problem. 


Last year, Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications 
personnel completed a study in- 
dicating that more drivers haul- 
ing trailers are involved in collis- 
ions on summer weekends than 
at any other time. Saturday ac- 
counted for the highest number 
of collisions. 


The collision “zone” stretches 
from Toronto north through 
York and Simcoe counties and 
on to Parry Sound, Sudbury and 
Algoma counties. In addition, 
statistics revealed the greater per- 
centage of drivers involved in 
these collisions are between the 
ages of 35 and 44. 


Drivers should keep in mind 
that driving a car with a trailer 
attached demands an _ entirely 
different approach. 


When hauling a trailer the 
most important point to remem- 
ber is you need much more room 
to stop, turn and pass. If you're 
forced into a panic manouvre 
chances are your trailer will 
jack-knife or fishtail. Frequent 
checks along the way for signs 
of stress and strain on your car 
is a good procedure. Load dis- 
tribution and fastenings, hitch 
and safety chains, lights and trail- 
er wheel bearings should all be 
checked. Any adjustments that 
have to be made should be made 
as soon as possible. While you 
are going through this safety 
check have a look at the fuel 
gauge and check the oil level. 


Before going out on the road 
with a trailer, consider the size, 
power and condition of your car. 
If you decide your car can be 
used to haul a trailer plus its load, 
remember that overloading the 
trailer can bend its axle. Ten to 
15 per cent of the weight of your 
trailer should be on the hitch. 
When the trailer is in proper bal- 
ance, the weight on the hitch will 
permit the trailer floor to remain 
in a level position. If the trailer 
is not in balance it will fish-tail. 


Use a good trailer-hitch. The 
hitch-ball should be installed so 
that when the trailer is attached 
and tightened, it rides on a hori- 
zontal plane with no tilting. You 
may need a load equalizing trail- 
er hitch if the hitch pulls the rear 
of your car down. Be sure the 
hitch is bolted to the frame of 
the car, has direct coupling and 
has sturdy safety chains. 


If you find, when hauling a 
boat, that the boat pitches, the 
wheels of the trailer may be set 
too far forward or the boat too 
far aft. Locate the problem and 
either move the trailer’s axle as- 
sembly about four inches aft or 
transfer some of the load farther 
forward. 


vessels 18 feet in length or under. 
Always have a government ap- 
proved life jacket for every per- 
son on board. Bailing buckets or 
bilge pumps, two oars or pad- 
dles and regulation navigation 
lights are also required by federal 
law. 


In addition it is a criminal act 


to operate a boat or skis in a mar 
ner that is dangerous to navigé 
tion or life or limb. 


For an excellent pamphle 
Water Skiing — Canadian Lay 
and Safe Practice write to tk 
Ontario Safety League, 409 Kir 
Street West, Toronto. There 
no charge. 


Insufficient inflation of trailer 
tires on one or both sides or 
broken or weak springs will cause 
the trailer to sway from side to 
side. You should inflate tires to 
their recommended pressure and 
replace the springs. 

For a complete guide to the 
legal and safe operation of trail- 
ers in Ontario write to the Safety 
Office for a copy of our pamph- 
let, Trailer-Wise. 

Once you have arrived at your 
destination the safe and court- 
eous operation of your boat 
should be paramount in your 
mind. Get a copy of the Small 
Vessel Regulations from the Min- 
istry of Transport in Ottawa or 
from the Ministry of Transport, 
Marine Services, Steam-ship In- 
spection Office, 241 Jarvis St., 
Toronto. 

These federal regulations out- 
line the proper equipment and = tn 
right of way proceedures for Make sure life preservers fit children before boarding boat. 


SPECIAL DRIVING TECHNIQUES FOR TOWING 


STARTING: Accelerate carefully. Take it slowly and easily. 
TAKING CURVES: Stay close to the middle of your lane. 
TURNING 


PASSING: When towing a trailer you can’t accelerate as 
fast as without it. Then too your car plus trailer is much 
longer. Before you pass, make sure there’s enough time and 
room for the manoeuvre. When you have passed, allow 
more room before you move back to your lane. Don't cut 
in and swerve,..this can make your trailer swing and sway. 


RIGHT TURN: Look in your right mirror. Signal, slow 
down. If turn is sharp, move ahead until car’s front wheels 
are well ahead of curb... then turn to the right. 


LEFT TURN: Check traffic. Signal. Proceed slowly. When 
you make your turn, drive well into intersection in order to 
swing wide, to allow for the trailer. 


BEING PASSED: Help other drivers pass you where 
necessary. If you're holding up a line of traffic, the right 
thing to do is to signal, pull off, and let them pass. 

\f a large bus or transport passes you, air pressure may push 
the rear of your trailer to the right. Almost instantly, this 
pressure will push the front of your trailer. Be prepared to 
steer out of this situation. Accelerating a bit may help. 
Braking will not. 


SLOWING, STOPPING: A sudden stop can jacknife your 
trailer or shift your load, so keep a greater distance than 
normally between you and the car ahead. Keep out of the 
fast lanes and maintain a speed that makes sudden stops 
and slow-ups unnecessary. 


BACKING: Back very slowly. Turn wheel slightly, then 
straighten. Steer by a series of slight turns. 


v4 


BACKING TO RIGHT: Turn front wheels of car to 
left...front end of trailer will go left, rear end will go right. 


BACKING TO LEFT: Turn car wheels to right. 


ae 


The Ontario trucking industry 
_has begun its search for three 
champion drivers to represent 
the province in the up-coming 
National Truck Rodeo Champ- 
_ionships. 

Over 20,000 truck and trans- 
port drivers are expected to com- 
pete in regional contests which 
Started in June. Only three 
‘drivers, those who win the 25th 
| Anniversary Championships to 
be held in London in the fall will 
|g0 on to represent Ontario in the 
national contest. 


Primary purpose of the truck 
rodeos say Automotive Transport 
Association of Ontario officials 
is to point out the need for safety, 
skill and courtesy on the high- 
way. Contestants undergo strict 
testing in simulated driving con- 
ditions at each level — regional, 
rovincial and national. Those 
who reach the top must be out- 


ment, 


Ontario trucking Industry searchin 


Championships are sponsored by 
humerous provincial and Can- 
ada-wide agencies of govern- 


and other bodies interested in 


trucking industry 


g for champions 


Promoting safe driving and re- 
duction of collision frequency. 
The national rodeo will be held 
in conjunction with the Ontario 
championship rodeo in London. 


Racing car instructor 
pleased with 
bicycle program 


The Home and School Associ- 
ation, Williamson Road Junior 
School, Toronto, carried out a 
four week course based on the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications’ Crusader Cycle 
Club material. 

More than satisfied with the 
outcome, Audrey Slater and 
Peter Murdoch, president and 
vice-president, respectively, of 
the Williamson Road Home and 
School Association have plans to 
include seven area schools in an 
expanded program next year, 
They say they hope to organize 
a competition among the area 
schools. Murdoch, who is a 
senior driving instructor at Mos- 
port Race Track, appealed to 
other Home and School Associ- 
ations to consider using the 
Crusader Cycle Club material in 
their schools and offered to assist 


Above, driver steers his truck through an off-set alley course during 
last year’s rodeo. Purpose of this test is to measure a driver’s ability to 
drive through narrow city streets. 


standing added ATA officials. 
The National Truck Rodeo 


other associations with his ad- 
vice. He may be reached at 19 
Wineva Avenue, Toronto 13; 
Ontario. 


Study Highway Traffic Act before you go horseback riding 


Before you decide to tackle the country- 
ide from the back of a horse this summer 
ou should familiarise yourself with sec- 
ions of the Highway Traffic Act of On- 
ario which apply to horses and _ their 
iders. 


have been a problem longer than we care 
to think about. 

Horse riders should also check with 
local municipal authorities before using 
roads which fall under their jurisdiction. 
They have the authority to ban pedes- 
trians, cyclists or animals on any highway 
or portion of.a highway under their juris- 
diction on which the maximum speed is 50 
mph or more. 


Car drivers must exercise caution when 
approaching from the front, or overtaking 
from behind horse riders. They are re- 
quired to operate, manage or control a 
motor vehicle in such a manner as to 
exercise every reasonable precaution to 
prevent frightening of the horse or other 
animal and to ensure the safety and pro- 
tection of any person handling the horse 
or other animal. 


The Act states that any person who by 
ceident or otherwise, operates or drives 
vehicle or leads, rides or drives an animal 
pon a highway and causes damages to 
ny shrub, trees, pole, light, sign, sod or 
ther property upon a highway or any 
mce bordering on it, must report such 
amage to police or the Registrar of Motor 
ehicles Ontario. 


The term highway includes the road 
lay (that part of the highway that is im- 


IT’S ONLY TO SIGNAL 


And ride on the right! 
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MTC computer can provide accident facts for every 500 feet of highways in Ontario 


Ontario’s highways are some of 
the most closely watched roads 
in the world. Since 1945, the pro- 
vince has built up an accident re- 
porting system that gives Ministry 
of Transportation and Communi- 
cations personnel an accurate 
picture of the accident rate and 
traffic volume for every 500 feet 
of the 13,000 miles of highway 
in this province. 


One of the originators of the 
program, Tom Mahony, MTC’s 
Administrator of Transportation 
Safety, maintains it’s the best sys- 
tem in North America. “We rate 
with the best on this continent 
and we’re way ahead of some of 
the biggest states in the U.S.” 


Mahony worked closely with 
the Ontario Provincial Police to 
set up a key point system in 1947. 
“The province is divided into 17 
O.P.P. districts and we related 
our system to this division. In 
each district we agreed to desig- 
nate well-known points such as 
junctions of highways, district 
boundries, or county lines as 
reference or key points. We also 
established the mileage between 
these points. If an accident oc- 
curred at one of these points or 
near them, the investigating offi- 
cer was asked to note this on the 
collision report. Eventually, the 
key points were situated every 
500 feet or 1/10th of a mile on 
the highway and we gradually got 
a very detailed picture of what 
was happening on the road.” 


Mahony further explained that 
this knowledge greatly assisted 
highway engineers in the plan- 
ning and design of highways. In 
addition, Traffic Engineers gain 
precise knowledge of the effect of 
lane markings or other physical 
aspects of the road on drivers. 
When the system was first set up, 
copies of the accident report were 
sent to Mahony and processed 


by the former Department of 


Highways. Inevitably however, 
the computer began to play a 
large role in the program. 

Paul de Valence, Computer 
Services Project Engineer, ex- 
plained that in early 1968, acci- 
dent data was fed into the com- 
puter. “At that time”, he said, “we 
were using the old collision report 
form and since it was not design- 
ed for use by a computer, we set 
about codifying all the data. Of 
course, the O.P.P., local police, 
and at that time, the Department 
of Transport were also doing the 
same thing.” 


One year ago, all police forces 
in Ontario began to use a new 
collision report form. Says de 
Valence, “This form has taken 
us one step closer to complete 
automation which will no doubt, 
come within 5 years and is a 
tremendous achievement when 
you consider we have to process 
approximately 150,000: collision 
reports annually. The new form 
is, of course, self-coding and re- 
quires little preparatory work be- 
fore the computer cards are 
prepared. The cards are fed into 
the computer which “reads” the 
cards and stores the information.” 


According to de Valence, en- 
gineers, police officials, the courts 
and the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles Division require in- 
formation pertinent to them. 
“Consequently, we need separate 
programs for these groups to re- 
trieve the information they need.” 

For instance, explained de Val- 
ence, long range engineering 


plans require information which 
reveals the efficiency of the road 
network system. To these men, 
for instance, the volume of traffic 
versus the cost of road building 
will effect to a great deal, what 
will happen in the future. On 
the other hand, traffic control 
engineers, who are constantly 
assessing the impact of their de- 
signs need specific information 
on, say, an intersection or perhaps 
a certain section of road. The pol- 
ice need information which will 
tell them if enforcement is needed 
at a particular point in the road 
system or if a specific traffic 
problem has been cleared up by 
tougher enforcement. The courts, 
of course, require very complete 
and specific collision reports to 
arrive at a decision and the Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles needs in- 
formation on collisions because 
he is bound by law to make such 
reports to the Legislature. 

But does this vast information 
gathering network affect the final 
design of highways? “It certainly 
does,” says Mahony. Out of all 
the data comes a book called 
Traffic Volumes and Collision 
Rates. “We watch the collision 
rates rather closely and if a parti- 
cular stretch of road starts to 
record a collision rate higher than 
the provincial average, we iden- 
tify it as a problem area and try 
to find out what’s wrong. 

“We base our collision rate on 
the number of accidents occuring 
per million vehicle miles of travel. 
The fatal and fatality or death 
rates, however, are based on 100 
million vehicle miles of travel.” 
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Corporal D. W. Watson, Traffic Co-ordinator, 
(left), listens to a reply to his question from Ministry of Transportatic: 


Mahony says that the differ- 
ence in the method of computing 
collision and death rates is simply 
the result of a policy decision te 
follow the system set out by the 
U.S. National Safety Council 
“The resulting figures are easiel 
to handle and compare to U.S) 
figures,” he says. . 

Personal liaison with the 
O.P.P. officers in the province 
is important. Mahony, accom 
panied by Ministry of Trans) 
portation and Communications 
engineers, meets with O.P.P) 
officers on a regular annual basi; 
to discuss traffic problems and 
methods of resolving these con 
flicts. There are 186 O.P.P. de! 
tachments in 17 districts aroun¢ 
the province and representative) 
from each detachment attend 
district meetings. Says Mahony 
“We follow up on all their com) 
plaints, suggestions and observa 
tions. Their comments in man} 
instances enable us to carry ou) 
studies of potential accident lo| 
cations.” 

Mahony augments his impres) 
sion of the statistics with his ow) 
first-hand experience by travel) 
ling almost 15,000 miles a yea) 
to collision scenes and troubl, 
spots. According to Mahony, t 
a certain extent, the re-design © 
Highway 400 between Toront 
and Barrie and Highway 11 nort 
of Barrie, the re-design of th 
Queen Elizabeth Way and th 
construction of highway 41 
to replace highway 17 east ¢ 
Ottawa are dramatic examples ¢ 
collision statistics affecting hig 
level policy decisions. 


Burlington O.P.F 


i 


and Communications’ personnel (above). Left to right are Tom Mahon) 
Administrator, Transportation Safety, Toronto; C. R. Robertson, Distri_ 


Engineer, Burlington; H. Potts, Maintenance Engineer, 


Burlingto 


J. Gleason, Traffic Control Engineer, Toronto; and J. J. Martin, Traff) 


Analyst, Toronto. 
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Abnormally low blood-sugar 
vels, induced by missed meals, 
ay be a direct cause of acci- 
ents. 

This is the view of Miss M. S. 
hristian, Head of the Accident 
id Emergency Department at 
‘exham Park Hospital, Slough, 
agland. In accident studies she 
und that several truck drivers 
10 crashed for no apparent 
ason had extremely low blood- 
gar levels. 


In three cases, the drivers were 
her confused, faint or ill but 
ch recovered after a shot of in- 
{ivenous glucose and a meal. 
Ione of them was diabetic and 
| were young and healthy. The 
mmon factor was that each 
iver had at least 12 hours’ star- 


This new danger was discover- 


hat do YOU watch 
1 Television? 


According to Dr. K. S. Sit- 
\m, a mass media researcher at 
» University of Hawaii, vio- 
€ce on television may be a cause 
) reckless and irresponsible 
ving. 

Sitaram, who spent two years 
paring the television viewing 
nits of good and bad drivers, 
4.cluded that people who watch 
Uh programs as “Hawaii Five- 
) “Mannix,” “The FBI” or 
annon” tend to be more care- 
€ drivers than those who pre- 
¢ “The Lawrence Welk Show,” 
he Courtship of Eddie’s 


her,” or other non-violent 
e 


_ 
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From left to right: Don R. Dernin 
\ssociation of Chiefs of Police, Co 
'rovincial Police, James M. Slav 
lorthwestern University, and Colonel James 
jtate Patrol, discuss points raised during the conference. 


g, 1st Vice-President, International 
mmissioner Eric Silk, Q.C., Ontario 
in, Director, 


The Traffic Institute, 
E. Kruger, Nebraska 


Vlissed meals may be one cause 
if collisions on the highway 


ed by Miss Christian during a 
survey she is undertaking of the 
“unknown factors” in road acci- 
dents, 


The survey, which will also 
look into the effects of such fac- 
tors as tranquilizers and diabetes, 
includes a question to establish 
the relationship between the time 
of the accident and the last meal. 


Symptoms associated with 
low blood-sugar are weakness, 
drowsiness, dizziness, mental 
confusion, double vision, aggres- 
sion and other abnormal behav- 
iour. Because symptoms can show 
at levels not much lower than 
those after the normal 12 hour 
overnight fast, anyone undertak- 
ing a long journey should not 
skip a meal. 


Truck drivers who make early 
starts without breakfasts are ob- 
viously at risk but so may be 
people on slimming diets. Just 
how widespread the problem is, 
is not known but clearly should 
be a matter of concern. ° 
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SEPTEMBER 25-29— Motor 
Fleet Supervisors Course spon- 
sored by the Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto. 


NOVEMBER 13-14—Confer- 
ence on Advanced Techniques in 
Motor Fleet Safety Management 
sponsored by the Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto. 


For further information contact: 
Frank DeVenne, Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto 2B, Ontario ® 


Top ranking State Police from: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin and 
several senior officers from the 
Ontario Provincial Police recently 
attended the Annual Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of 
Police, North-Central -Regional 
State and Provincial Conference, 
at the Regency-Hyatt Hotel, 
Toronto. 


One of the sessions entitled 
“Concepts and Application of 
Selective Enforcement in High- 
way Safety”, provoked comments 
from representatives. Assistant 
Commissioner J. L. M. Needham, 
Traffic Division, O.P.P., spoke of 
their operations and praised the 
excellent liaison existing between 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications and_ the 
(OP 

Commissioner Eric H. Silk, 
Q.C., of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police is Chairman of 
the I.A.C.P., North-Central 
Region. S 
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Enforcement role in safety discussed by Senior Police Road Safety 


Essay Contest 
open to students 


Undergraduate engineering 
students are again reminded that 
the Student Road Safety Essay 
Competition sponsored by the 
Engineering Institute of Canada 
and the North American Life 
Assurance Company will be held 
in 1972. Papers from interested 
students are being accented now. 


Last year two Ontario Papers 
won prizes in the contest. E. Yu 
and S. Li of the University of 
Toronto took third prize of $400 
for their paper entitled Roadsigns 
That Really Warn. D. Wilson of 
Queens University took the $200 
fourth prize with his paper The 
Traffic Sign and Road Safety. 
First prize of $1,000 went to R. 
Regimbald and P. Fecteau of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, Quebec. 
Second prize went to G. Crispin 
also of Ecole Polytechnique. He 
won $600. 


THUNDER BAY — Premier W. G. Davis, during a recent trip to 
Thunder Bay, visited the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations’ exhibit at Canadian Lakehead Exhibition 1972. While at the 
exhibit, he drew the winners of MTC’s bicycle draw. The draw was 
held to promote awareness of traffic safety among young cyclists. 
Winners were Marion Fowler and Danny Derkson, both of Thunder 
Bay. Above, Premier Davis and Chris Lecompte have a look at the 
bicycles that were given away. 


sponsor: BARRIE KINSMEN CLU 


BARRIE—Over 800 guests attended the annual Barrie Safety 
Patrol dinner, dance and awards night when it was held recently. 


Celia Murray was awarded the Kinsmen Club Trophy for being 
the top patroller of the year while Sheree Baron received the Colonel 
Gary Lee Trophy as captain of the top school safety patrol of the 
year. 

From left to right in the picture above are: Constable Bob Thomp- 
son, Safety Officer, Barrie City Police Department; Celia Murray, 
Codrington School, receiving the Kinsmen Club Trophy as _ top 
patroller of the year; Sheree Baron, Hillcrest School, receiving the 
Colonel Gary Lee Trophy for the top school patrol of the year; 
Dave Wismer, Safety coordinator for the Barrie Kinsmen Club; 
Staff Sgt. Ralph Berry of the Barrie City Police Department. 


Dear Sir: 

As a full-fledged ‘graduate’ of the ALL ONTARIO MOTOR- 
CYCLE SAFETY CARAVAN, I thought you might be interested 
in a few comments about the course. 

First and foremost, I can speak only in superlatives for the students 
involved. They were considerate of those who lacked knowledge 
about bikes, gave confidence and encouragement when needed and 
were genuinely interested in teaching the correct fundamentals of 
motorcycling. 

In my own particular case, I knew virtually nothing about a 
motorbike. My instructor, Brian Gallup, was patient and considerate. 
Before long I was driving through a pylon course, over tires and 
teeter-totters. I was even able to make minor electrical and mech- 
anical repairs to the bike. 

My thanks for getting me involved in the Caravan. I now have 
a greater knowledge and respect for bikes and their riders. 


With best wishes 
Jacquie Perrin, 
Women’s Director, 
CKWS-TYV, 
Kingston, Ontario. 


OTTAWA—Design work on Canada’s largest highway inter 
change near Toronto International Airport has won an “Award o 
Excellence” for FENCO Ltd., a Toronto engineering company. Th’ 
award was made in Ottawa at the conclusion of the annual meetin | 
of the Association of Consulting Engineers of Canada. The nation 
wide contest is jointly sponsored by Canadian Consulting Enginee 
magazine and the Association to recognize engineers in privat 
practice. 
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youngsters with the need for th) 
safe operation of bicycles. 

Bicycle safety lectures based © 
the Safety Office’s Crusader Cyc} 
Club are delivered to the student, 
The Safety Officers complete th 
program by putting a safel 
check sticker on each student! 
bicycle if it passes the test. If ne 
the child is given a card notir 
the defect, to take home to h 
parent. 

In the accompanying phot! 
Constable Cal Marshall is chec| 
ing Jason Pearce’s bicycle | 
East View Public School. TI 
Constable is being assisted | 
safety patrol Kevin Taylor, knet 
ing in front of the bicycle. Kev) 
was selected as Safety Patrol Bi 
of the Year 1972. 


EAST ViEw 


PUSLIC: SCHOOL 


SAULT STE. MARIE—Each 
spring for the past four years, 
Safety Officers with the Sault Ste. 
Marie Police Department have 
visited all 68 elementary schools 
in that city in an effort to impress 


Radar research and traffic safety 


were bounced off reflectors fix! 
to the car ahead below the licen 
plate. Meters revealed the spel 
of the leading car to the driv: 
and a buzzer and light were ac- 
vated if the distance between t? 
two cars became unsafe. " 


ee | 


To prevent rear-end collisions 
on highways, Radio Corporation 
of America (RCA) researchers 
are developing radar units for 
cars. 

Impulses from radar units, lo- 
cated on the front of test cars, 
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School safety materials 
low geared to 
specific age groups 


_ New traffic safety materials 
ed at elementary school child- 
en have been produced by the 
afety Office, Ministry of Trans- 
ortation and Communications. 
) is anticipated that the mater- 
us, aimed at specific age groups, 
vill be used this fall when ele- 
ientary school teachers order 
affic safety teaching aids from 
ie Ministry. 
For children in kindergarten 
ad grade one, a simple dot 
izzle has been devised as a 
\ethod of introducing Elmer the 
afety Elephant’s Safety Rules. 
A Home to School maze has 
ven produced to help children 
| grades two and three pick the 
fest route to and from school. 
‘is designed to encourage dis- 
(ssion of safety rules and in- 
‘ease the child’s awareness of 
\iffic problems. 
To help teachers maintain 
der student’s interest in traffic 
sfety, MTC Safety Office per- 
sanel have produced an Elmer 
(ossword puzzle for grades four 
d five. 
Pedestrian and bicycle quizzes 
Ive been designed with those 
(ildren beyond grade five in 
1nd. It is hoped the quizzes, 
'sed on knowledge of the traffic 
!ws contained in the Highway 
affic Act, will enable the teach- 
E to introduce the concept of 
iffic safety to these children 
any of whom may feel too old 
‘ the Elmer program. 
In addition to this new mat- 
Pal the Safety Office will again 
yer its teacher’s guide on 
ching traffic safety, a 24” 
3” wall poster of Elmer and his 
amal friends, each depicting 
D> of Elmer’s safety rules and a 
|-Out sheet, 34” x 44”. The 
let is comprised of seven pen- 
dits of Elmer and his safety 
es to be cut out and used in- 
didually or as a set of wall 
)\ ters. 
rder forms for this material 
be going out to principals 
2lementary schools soon. ® 
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New Canadian driver|education textbook 


published in’Ontario 
Ne Ci “9 yy, 4G 


Commissioned by the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communi- 
cations, Ontario, McClelland and 
Stewart Ltd. Publishers, Tor- 
onto, have produced a new Can- 
adian driver education textbook; 
Thirty thousand copies of the 
new textbook have been ordered 
by the Ministry for use by sec- 
ondary schools in their driver 
education courses, beginning this 
fall. 

Entitled Power Under Control 
the book was written by Ontario 
driver education teachers and 
Quebec government officials 
and is intended to replace the 
current textbook Sportsmanlike 
Driving. Drafts of the new text 
were submitted to other provin- 
ces, car manufacturers, the Al- 
coholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Centre, the Insurance 
Bureau of Canada, the RCMP 
and the Ontario Provincial Pol- 
ice for their suggestions and 
comments. 

The old text was American 
in origin and in many instances 
failed to relate to the Canadian 
scene. The new text, produced 
by Canadians has been designed 
for use right across Canada. 


In announcing the publication — 


of the new text, Ministry officials 
said that MTC is bound by regu- 
lation to supply textbooks for the 
driver education course in Ont- 
ario’s secondary schools. Costs to 
the government will be reduced 
by half. 

A French edition of Power 
Under Control is also planned for 
use in French-speaking areas of 
Ontario and for the Province of 
Quebec. McClelland and Stewart 
Officials say they are hopeful that 
other provinces will adopt the 
new text as the standard textbook 
for their driver education courses. 
They also plan to sell the book 
to the general public in book- 
stores across the country. 

The purpose of Ontario’s dri- 
ver education program is to teach 
young people proper driving tech- 
niques and safe driving habits at 
a time when they are most re- 
ceptive to them—before they get 


A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister (left) and R. H. Humphries, Reg- 
istrar of Motor Vehicles, Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations, Ontario, look over an advance copy of ‘Power Under Control’, 
the new Canadian driver education textbook. 


their regular licence. This is par- 
ticularly important when one con- 
siders that the 16 to 24-year-olds 
represent 19 per cent of all li- 
censed drivers but are involved 
in 31 per cent of all collisions. 

However, evidence from many 
jurisdictions in Canada, indicates 
that young drivers who have been 
trained in comprehensive courses 
of instruction in the theory and 
practice of safe driving have sig- 
nificantly fewer collisions and 
traffic violations. This factor has 
been recognized by the auto- 
mobile insurance industry which 
grants a reduction in the sur- 
charge for drivers in the 16 to 
24-year-old range, who have suc- 
cessfully completed the course. 

Since driver education was first 
introduced in Ontario in 1948 in 
the Kitchener-Waterloo Collegi- 
ate and Vocational School, the 
program has expanded consider- 
ably. 

At the end of the school year 
in June 1972, 543 of the 575 sec- 
ondary schools in Ontario offered 
this course to their students. In 
the school year 1971/72, over 
27,000 students graduated from 


a secondary school driver educa- 
tion course. It is expected that 
the number will be over 30,000 
this year. 

Teachers were trained through- 
out this period to handle the 
growing student population. At 
the end of 1971 there were 964 
qualified secondary school teach- 
ers in the program. This summer 
another 150 teachers became 
qualified to teach driver educa- 
tion by attending a teacher pre- 
paration course sponsored jointly 
by the Ministry and the Ontario 
Motor League. 

Most of this growth occurred 
in the last decade and was herald- 
ed by a joint statement of policy 
on driver education by the former 
Department of Transport and the 
Department of Education. The 
statement outlined minimum 
course standards. In 1971, the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications issued course 
outlines for both the secondary 
school course and the teacher 
preparation course thus produc- 
ing minimum student and teach- 
ing standards right across On- 
tario. © 
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Traffic safety records cannot be attributed to one cause 


How can one community go for years without experiencing 
a traffic fatality and yet others of comparable size and out- 
look find it difficult to maintain a fatality-free record? To find 
an answer to this question we recently visited three Ontario com- 
munities singled out for special awards by the Canada Safety 
Council for their outstanding traffic records. 


Arnprior, Hespeler and Port 
Credit have completed a total of 
34 years without experiencing a 
traffic fatality. Two of these 
towns, Arnprior and Hespeler, 
have established national records. 

Situated north-west of Ottawa 
on Highway 17, Arnprior’s last 
traffic fatality occured on March 
6, 1953. This year the town re- 
ceived a special safety award to 
commemorate their 18-year fatal- 
ity-free record. “You have to 
hand it to the public,” says Chief 
of Police William Parsons. ““With- 
out the public’s co-operation in 
this matter we wouldn’t have the 
record we do. We have a police 
force of seven men, including me, 
and one cruiser to look after a 
population of 6,000. None of my 
men are designated as safety offi- 
cers but they conduct themselves 
as though they are.” 


“You've got to hand it to the 
public,” says Chief Parsons, 


Mayor Hugh T. Cranston 
agreed with Chief Parsons. “The 
police do an excellent job but 
without the co-operation of our 
citizens and tourists we wouldn’t 
be so fortunate.” 

There is no specific, continuing 
local safety program in Arnprior. 
Says Murray Rowe, Public Safety 
Consultant, Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications, 
“I approached Town Council 


once with the idea of a local 
safety council but after dicussing 
the proposal Council felt the town 
didn’t need one and the matter 
was dropped.” 

However, the elementary 
schools maintain a school patrol 
program and the police do get 
involved in the training of stu- 
dents for the position of patrol- 
lers. The police also organize 
roadeos based on material from 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications’ Crusader 
Cycle Club program for the al- 
most 1000 youngsters in Arn- 
prior’s elementary schools. Mayor 
Cranston feels this is valuable 
safety training for future citizens 
of the town. In addition to the 
school patrol program, Arnprior’s 
high school has conducted driver 
education classes for eligible stu- 
dents for over 10 years. “This 
may also contribute to our traffic 
safety record,” said Mayor Cran- 
ston. 

Enforcement of traffic laws 
does not seem to be a preoccu- 
pation of the Arnprior police. 
“Excluding parking offences we 
laid 233 charges under the High- 
way Traffic Act and 27 charges 
under municipal by-laws last 
year,” says Chief Parsons. “The 
major part of our work load is 
not in this area.” 

Sean Finlay, editor of The Arn- 
prior Chronicle says he and his 
staff have thought a lot about 
Arnprior’s safety record. “But I 
really don’t know why this town 
has gone as long as it has without 
a traffic fatality. My impression 
of drivers in Arnprior is that they 
are unconsciously practicing de- 
fensive driving. They look out for 
other people on the road. Let’s 
also remember the town is small 
so drivers know where the danger 
spots are. For instance, three out 
of our five elementary schools are 


in one area so you know you 
have to be careful going through 
there.” 

Finlay says he prints editorials 
at least once a month concerning 
traffic safety or a related topic. 
“We also print back to school 


“The police do an excellent 
job,” says Mayor Cranston. 


messages and holiday messages 
but it’s our policy not to cover 
traffic court. We do run stories 
of collisions.” 

John Curry, editor of the Arn- 
prior Guide was equally at a loss 
when asked to explain Arnprior’s 
record. “It’s a small town with 
only two traffic lights and two 
cross-walks. Traffic volume is low 
and there are not many speeders 
in the town. But people are killed 
in collisions not far from here on 
the highway.” 

It’s also the policy of The 
Guide not to cover traffic court 
but Curry says he publishes edit- 
orials and collision stories. 

Murray Rowe, MTC’s Public 
Safety Consultant has been lo- 
cated in Eastern Ontario as a 
safety consultant for almost 13 
years. “As I recall,” says Rowe, 
“They were the second com- 
munity in Eastern Ontario after 
Ottawa to establish driver edu- 


cation in their secondary schoo! 
about 10 years ago and also oni 
of the first to invite provincia) 
vehicle inspection lanes into thei’ 
community. The townspeople ari 
simply very interested in traffi’ 
safety.” | 


HESPELER | 


Hespeler, with a population 0 
6,200, lies in a south-westerl 
direction from Metropolita/ 
Toronto on Highway 401. Th, 
town has not recorded a traffi 
fatality for 11 years. There ar| 
two traffic lights and one cross 
walk in Hespeler. “Although thi 
is a small town from a populatio 
standpoint,” says Mayor Wake 
‘“‘we’re part of a large urban ares 
Preston and Galt are just sout 
of us on the other side of 40) 
and there is a lot of outside traffi 
going through Hespeler.” 

“J don’t think I can attribut 
our safety record to one cause, 
continued Mayor Wake, “Ti 
sure our record has been estal 
lished because of effective la’ 
enforcement, our very actiV 
safety program, safety publicii 
in the local press and to a certai 
extent, the geography of o1 
town.” 

In the matter of law enfore 
ment, Chief of Police Frederic 
R. Stewart says last year his for¢ 
of 10 officers laid almost 1,0€ 
charges under the Highwe 
Traffic Act and over half we: 
for speeding. “I think our safe’ 


“Safety programs are effectivé 
says Mayor Wake. t] 
record has been established } 
cause of effective law enfore 
ment.” In addition to HTA ¢ 
fenses Hespeler police also ma? 
out 153 tickets for municipal 
law infractions. 

The Police Department carr 
out the traffic safety program: 
Hespeler. According to Ch’ 


i) 
} 


low of traffic. 
stewart, the force has one safety 
‘fficer, Corporal Ralph Eagle. 
he program however, is confin- 
‘d to elementary school children 
—there are about 1,500 of them 
1 Hespeler—and does not extend 
jirectly to adults. 

‘Mayor Wake, nonetheless, 
2els that the program is most 
fective. “It covers the use of bi- 
ycles and crosswalks. The Elmer 
rogram and the school patrol 
togram make up the balance of 
ur safety effort. We get good co- 
eration from the press and the 
arents.” 

Geographically, Hespeler is 
ite hilly and says Mayor Wake 
iis does slow traffic down. 
(here are no broad straight 
teets, no place you can really 


'Strict law enforcement is the 
l\wer,”” says Chief Stewart. 


Kk up excessive speed. This fact 
Hi strict law enforcement tend 
Keep traffic moving at a slow 
we, 

‘tan Markarian, staff reporter 
Hespeler bureau manager for 
> Galt Evening Reporter, feels 
the actions of Hespeler’s 


| West of Toronto on Highway 401, Hespeler has a heavy north-south 


Town Council have a great deal 
to do with the promotion of traffic 
safety. “When we had a poten- 
tially dangerous situation for 
school children on Galt Street, 
recently, Council approved the 
use of extra school patrols and as 
soon as the weather permitted, 
a sidewalk was put in to alleviate 
the situation.” 

According to Markarian, The 
Evening Reporter carries feature 
stories and pictures of school pat- 
rols, driving tips for adults pro- 
vided by the Police Denartment 
and stories of collisions with over 
$500 damage, injuries or fatal- 
ities. Drunk driving convictions 
are also published. 

Burt Wallace, MTC Public 
Safety Consultant, in evaluating 
Hespeler’s success, agreed with 
the Mayor. “But, you can’t over- 
look the fact that the town is 
small. Life is slower. The Mayor 
has always been interested in 
traffic safety and since he’s a local 
businessman as well as being the 
Mayor he’s well known and 
listened to.” People are no better 
in Hespeler than elsewhere. Geo- 
graphy, law enforcement, safety 


“We have no continuing safety 
program,” says Chief Munro. 


programs and I guess civic pride 
have mixed to produce a good 
safety record.” 


PORT CREDIT 


The third town on our list, Port 
Credit, is south-west of Toronto 
and has a population of approxi- 
mately 9,500. Although Port 
Credit has maintained its own 
political identity, it is physically 
part of the larger town of Mis- 
sissauga with a population of 
160,000. In addition, Highways 
2 and 10 meet in the business 
core of Port Credit. This densely 
populated area is in turn physi- 
cally part of the Toronto urban 
area and exhibits many of the 
same traffic problems. However, 
Port Credit has maintained a fat- 
ality free record for the last five 
years. 

When asked why, both Mayor 
Cy Saddington and Chief of 
Police A. D. Munro said they 
had no answer. “We don’t have 
a safety council here nor do we 
have any kind of continuing 
safety program,” says Mayor 
Saddington. “The adult crossing 
guards, I think, do a good job of 
protecting school children and the 
police are certainly safety con- 
scious. Unfortunately, I think 
people here take our record for 
granted.” 

Says Chief Munro, “We patrol 
approximately 16 street miles in 
Port Credit with two cruisers, Al- 
together there are 15 men on the 
force. Despite the fact that public 
transportation takes a lot of 
people off the road, traffic is very 
heavy here. Industry brings many 
workers into Port Credit parti- 
cularily on Highways 2 and 10.” 

Some officers go into element- 
ary schools but not on a regular 
basis explained Chief Munro. 
“We conduct classes on bicycle 
safety and rules of the road but 
we really lack the resources for 
a full time campaign. Occasion- 
ally the Mississauga police help 
us out.” 

I’m surprised someone hasn’t 
been killed at the corner of High- 
ways 10 and 2,” said Mike Solo- 
mon, City Editor of the Mississ- 
auga News. “There are a lot of 
accidents on that corner.” 


Ree 


MELEE ae 
“People take our record for 
granted,” says Mayor Saddington. 


“But I suppose the traffic lights 
stop traffic from moving quickly 
through the town. There is a lot 
of community feeling in Port 
Credit but I think it manifests 
itself politically. They want to 
maintain a distinction between 
Port Credit and Mississauga. I’ve 
been around here for about six 
years and I can’t recall people in 
Port Credit making traffic safety 
an issue.” 

Solomon says he runs stories 
of collisions as they happen, court 
reports and the occasional edit- 
orial. “But I don’t know if they do 
any good. It’s difficult to over- 
come the ‘I?’s not going to happen 
to me’ philosophy,” he concluded. 

In all three towns, citizens re- 
flected the opinions of com- 
munity officials. It would seem 
that subjectively people are un- 
able or unwilling to set up a defi- 
nite cause/effect relationship 
between what happens on the 
road and traffic safety. 

Our survey revealed no obvious 
prerequisites for traffic safety. All 
three towns represent a good 
cross-section of traffic volume, 
population, location, traffic safety 
programs and civic pride in On- 
tario. 

How these factors blend to 
produce a fatality-free record re- 
mains to be discovered. ° 


Highway 2 goes straight through Port Credit. 


Ontario to issue multi-year and 
‘own choice’ licence plates in 1973 


Ontario has announced plans 
to issue multi-year passenger Car 
licence plates starting in 1973. 
Licence plates for commercial ve- 
hicles, buses, motorcycles, snow- 
mobiles and farm vehicles will 
continue to be issued as required 
on an annual or quarterly basis. 

Multi-year plates are expected 
to last from three to five years, 
but registration fees will still be 
payable on an annual basis. The 
annual cost for an eight-cylinder 
car will be $40; a six-cylinder ve- 
hicle $32; and $23 for a four- 
cylinder car. Trailer fees will re- 
main at $5 per year. 


The new style licence plates 
are the result of extensive testing 
and evaluation of various paint 
and metal combinations. Metal 
used in the multi-year plates is 
25 per cent heavier than previous 
types and is given a special gal- 
vanizing treatment prior to the 
application of the enamel. 


The plates will have blue letters 
and numerals, three of each, 
separated by a crown on a white 
background with the name “On- 


tario” above and the slogan 
“Keep it Beautiful” below. 

At the same time, Ministry of 
Transportation and Communi- 
cations officials announced that 
requests for special number plates 
for passenger cars and station 
wagons will be accepted im- 
mediately. Requests he stressed, 
should be sent as soon as possible 
to the Special Plate office, Min- 
istry of Transportation and Com- 
munications, Macdonald Block, 
Queens Park, Toronto 182. Cost 
to process such a request will be 
$25 in addition to vehicle regis- 
tration fees. 


If the number requested has 
been previously allocated or is 
otherwise not availavie the fee 
will be returned. 

Some combinations of letters 
will not be made available out of 
respect for good taste. 


Certain series will be reserved 
for Members of the Legislature 
of Ontario, Members of the 
House of Commons and Ontario 
and Federal government vehicles, 
doctors and diplomats. e 


A sample of ‘own choice” licence plates which will be available 
in Ontario for the first time in 1973. The plate features three letters 
and three numerals in blue on a white background. 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY ROUND-UP 


ST. CATHARINES — Sgt. Harry Artinian, Safety Officer wit 
the Niagara Regional Police recently delivered five “sermons 0) 
safety” to St. Alfred’s Church Parishioners in St. Catharines. This wd 
the first time such a sermon had been given in the diocese. Sg) 
Artinian’s 12 minute talks were planned with Father A. 
McNicholl, the pastor, in order to reach the entire family on th 


subject of safety. i 


THUNDER BAY — The first child to reach radio station CJL? 
Thunder Bay, by phone on a weekday morning gets his safety sloge 
read on the air. i 

Since 1964, Dresswell Cleaners, Thunder Bay, have sponsore 
this safety slogan program called “Dresswell Telephone Time fc 
Small Tykes”. 

More than 2,000 children have phoned in their safety slogans t 
the program. Each participant gets a prize, such as a theatre pa} 
or record. The child with the best slogan of the week gets a certil 
cate of merit, a drycleaning credit note for $1.50 and a silver dolli 
from Dresswell Cleaners. 

These are just a few of the slogans: When you go swimming ' 
the lake, stay away from drop off's, for goodness sake; Do not swi 
where it is deep, this safety rule be sure to keep; When you wa) 
to school each day, cross the streets and do obey; So cars can s 
you at night, you better wear something bright!; When you wa. 
to school each day, the traffic rules you should obey; And if yo 
do not do what they say, some day you may not be going that wa 
When you ride your bike at night, remember to wear white, 
drivers can keep you safely in sight! 


The program is, according to all reports, still going strong. i 
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‘World champion auto-racing 
‘iver Emerson Fittipaldi and his 
‘fe always wear safety belts in 
l2ir car, “even to go shopping.” 
Such was not always the case 
ecording to a report published 
the Globe and Mail. 

They didn’t have them on one 
ty in July, 1971, when driving 

/wn a country road in the south 
France. They came up behind 
aother car, which moved to the 
‘ht shoulder of the road and 
l: 25-year-old Brazilian started 
‘ pass. 

Suddenly the car in front made 
aeft turn toward another road. 
| the ensuing crash (the only 
‘ident Fittipaldi has ever had) 

young driver hit the steering 
Weel, breaking three ribs and his 

‘num. He was out of racing 
a month. 
dis wife hit the windshield and 
¥; also badly injured. 
esides teaching the Fittipaldis 
P sanity of wearing safety belts, 
accident also helped Emer- 
Hs wife realize that there is 
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Tom French (left) of Dunlop Limited (U.K.), Manager of Tire Devel- 
yment and Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Ontario Minister of Transport- 
ion and Communications have a close look at Dunlop’s new tire 


ittipaldi wears safety belts to go shopping 


Emerson Fittipaldi. 


much more risk on the road than 
on the racetrack. 

It also led to Fittipaldi work- 
ing on a traffic safety campaign 
last year in Brazil, where he lives 
five months of the year. ° 
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Claiming his company’s new 


“tite will’ permit a driver experi- 


“encing a flat tire or blow-out to 
proceed without interruption at 
50 mph for 100 miles, Dunlop 
Canada Ltd’s president Brian E. 
James predicted an end to col- 
lisions caused by tire blow-outs. 

James said, “The new tire, de- 
veloped by Dunlop designers in 
the UK, could be available in 
production quantities as soon as 
early 1974.” 

Dunlop, according to company 
Officials, has carried out hundreds 
of tests at speeds of up to 100 
mph under deliberate ‘blow-out’ 


Ontario takes top awards in truck rodeo 
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ollisions due to tire failure 
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conditions by using an explosive 
device inside the tire. In every 
test, the car was able to continue 
without loss of driving control 
they said. 

James said that the Dunlop 
design concept features a special 
low-profile tire and wheel rim. 
This combination makes it virtu- 
ally impossible for the tire to be- 
come dislodged from the wheel 
on deflation. A newly developed 
lubricant sealed into the tire pre- 
vents the overheating and internal 
damage which destroys a stand- 
ard tire after as little as one and 
a half miles of low speed driving. 


Stewart W. Hymers (right) accepts grand championship trophy 


from Ray Bennett, Chairman, B.C. Rodeo Committee at the awards 


banquet. 


Ontario representatives walked 
away with the grand champion- 
ship and the team championship 
at the recent 25th annual truck 
rodeo championships in London. 

Stewart W. Hymers, driver for 
Listowel Transport Lines Ltd., 
Atwood, is this year’s Grand 
Champion. Hymers also took first 
place in the five axle truck di- 
vision. 


The Ontario team was made up 
of Keith R. Rosenberger, driver 
for J. M. Schnieder Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, John A. Wilkinson driver 
for Allen Industries Ltd., Ham- 
ilton and Hymers. 

The national rodeo is held an- 
nually to promote safe and skilful 
driving among truck drivers. 
Contestants come from all over 
Canada. - 


You're only four minutes from hospital by ambulance 


If you consider the thousands of lives and millions of dollars 
wasted in traffic collisions each year, in Canada, an efficient 
centralized ambulance service and qualified ambulance staff can 
no longer be seen as a luxury. Ontario, in 1968, took the first 
step towards establishing such a service by setting up the Em- 
ergency Health Services division of the Ministry of Health. Since 
then remarkable progress has been made in the quality of casu- 


alty care. 


In any big city in Ontario 
you’re only four minutes from 
a hospital—by ambulance. The 
time may stretch to 15 minutes 
on a highway in Southern Ontario 
and can go up to 30 minutes in 
the area north of North Bay. 
“The average time it takes an am- 
bulance to get from the scene to 
a hospital, of course, varies with 
the mileage and traffic conditions 
but I think these times are fairly 
accurate,” says Fred Skelton, 
Manager, Development and Op- 
erations, Communications Sys- 
tem, Emergency Health Services, 
Treatment and Rehabilitation 
Division of the Ministry of 
Health, Ontario. 


Since the inception of the am- 
bulance service as an insured 
benefit in 1968, Skelton has di- 
rected the growth of a communi- 
cations system which now enables 
EHS headquarters in Toronto to 
keep in touch with any ambul- 
ance no matter where it is in the 
province. 


Explained Wilf O’Brecht, 
Executive Officer, EHS, ““We’ve 
broken the province down into 
areas, regions and districts. The 
entire organization does not phy- 
sically exist yet but we are making 
progress. The final form of the 
organization will depend on 
patient flow.” 


Heavily populated urban areas 
have a concentration of facilities, 
including ambulances, and will 
exert influence not only over the 
immediate urban area but also 
over the area surrounding a city. 
“Consequently,” says O’Brecht, 
“You'll find casualties are taken 
into these cities and this is what 
we mean by patient flow.” 


Since 1968, all ambulances 
have been equipped with radios. 
There are 425 in the province, of 
which 330 are owned by the Min- 
istry of Health,” says O’Brecht. 
“As an ambulance driver moves 
through the various regions or 
districts he reports to the local 
dispatcher by radio and that way 
we can keep track of him. It’s 
not uncommon for an ambulance 
to be bringing a patient from, say, 
Ottawa to Toronto because a 
doctor orders it. If he’s running 
empty on the way back to his 
home base a local dispatcher may 


use him. Local dispatchers of 
course know where their vehicles 
are at any time.” 


“And as you can see,” Skelton 
says, pointing to a map in his 
office, “we have 210 dispatchers 
with their own ambulances 
in every major centre and many 
minor localities right across the 
province.” 


O’Brecht further explained 
that there are five major types of 
ambulance services, all under the 
control of the provincial govern- 
ment, in Ontario. First, there are 
the Emergency Health Services. 
Vehicles and staff in these ser- 
vices are under the direct control 
of the Ministry of Health. 


Secondly, there are municipal 
services which are run by muni- 
cipal governments in places like 
Toronto and Lindsay. There are 
also hospital ambulance services 
which are run by local hospitals. 
In addition, there are a number 
of private ambulance services 
and, finally, there are some volun- 
teer services. 


“We finance all of these ser- 
vices,” says O’Brecht, “and we 
also supply them with vehicles. 
You no doubt have noticed the 
new blue and white van ambul- 
ances, well, these will eventually 
replace all the older units. We also 
set down the qualifications for 
the position of driver-attendant.” 


Outlining the philosophy of 
the Service, O’Brecht says that an 
ambulance service should be con- 
sidered an extension of the emer- 
gency department of a hospital. 
“As our director, Dr. N. H. 


the old units. 


New blue and white ambulance 
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Stan Hazell, Ambulance Care and Training officer demonstrates ho 
dispatchers will use a new dispatching board being installed on a tr 


basis in Windsor. 


McNally, has stated, our aim is to 
raise the 3,000 driver-attendants 
in the province’s ambulance force 
to paramedical level.” 

The current minimum re- 
quirements for the job of driver- 
attendant stipulate an applicant 
have a St. John’s Ambulance or 
Red Cross First Aid certificate; 
a chauffeur’s licence and be 18 
years of age. 

Approximately 1,500 driver- 
attendants have taken a month 
long course in the fundamentals 
of casualty care in an effort to 
up-grade themselves. During this 
course they studied anatomy and 
physiology; emergency patient 
care; light rescue; advanced first 
aid; ambulance communication 
and legislation (all driver-attend- 
ants must be qualified restricted 
radio-telephone operators); and 
defensive driving. The entire am- 
bulance force will be at this level 
in the near future. 


So far, 16 driver-attendants 


fac ate SRT! 


vans will eventually replace all 


| 


| 
have completed an advance 
course held at Hétel Dieu He 
pital in Kingston. “This year \ 
will have 12 men enrolled in t’ 
course. In this course, they W 
study physiology, basic hospi! 
care; operating room techniqu; 
anesthesia; psychology; inh’ 
ation therapy; electro-cardiolog; 
obstetrics; professional ethics, « 
cupational and environmen! 


They maintain speed limits tré 
ling to and from their calls. 


| safety; intravenous therapy; em- 
ergency assessment and treatment 
}of injuries; and dynamics of 
| supervision. 

_ “These men graduate as train- 
ed medical assistants and clearly 


| Driver-attendant William Chater, 


‘ey are heading for supervisory 
'bs. They will act as liaison be- 
yeen ambulance and _ hospital 
aff,” says O’Brecht. 

In addition, Humber College 
418 prepared an Emergency and 
Msualty Attendant Program in 


the graduates of this course will 
be employed in ambulance ser- 
vices or as hospital attendants to 
meet the growing demand for 


vat Attendant Nelson Rafuse and the “patient” 
1oving the ambulance. The patient is 
upervisor at York Ambulance, Toronto. 
lent has vastly improved the Service. 


qualified staff. 


On an annual basis, approxi- 


at the wheel, checks to make sure 
are secure before 
George Stokes their General 
Stokes says that the govern- 


mately 350,000 calls are placed 
for ambulances in Ontario. Over 
one third of them originate in the 
greater Toronto region. Says 
O’Brecht, “The true emergency 
case forms only a small percent- 
age of our work and I would say 


to exceed the posted speed limits 
going to and from the accident 
scene.” This is done to ensure the 
safety and comfort of patients 
and ambulance staff. 


Since communications are very 
close between all police and fire 
departments and the Emergency 
Health Services Division, all col- 
lisions are reported to the Divi- 
sion and an ambulance will be 
dispatched if necessary. The 
whole process is done by radio. 
“If no police official is present at 
the scene, and there is a telephone 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


handy,” says Skelton, “you can 
phone Zenith 90,000. That num- 
ber will get you a telephone Oper- 
ator. You merely request an 
ambulance and give her your 
location and she looks after the 
request—but you must give her 
your location.” 


Collision victims may be cared 
for before an ambulance arrives 
“but,” says O’Brecht, “you should 
be trained in first aid techni- 
ques. Frankly, I think every 


driver should be a qualified first- 
aider.” ® 


“Lady, the right of way isn’t something you have, it’s some- 
thing somebody gives you and if they don’t, Sister, you ain’t 
got it,” Australian cab driver to lady with whom he was in- 


volved in a crash. 


ENROLLMENT UP 50 PER CENT 


IN TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


our Tesponse to a collision situ- 
ation is very quick. Consider also 
that our drivers must Operate 
within the Ontario Highway 
Traffic Act and are cautioned not 


|-Operation with the Ministry of 
zalth and the Ontario Hospital 
sociation. The course is to a 
fpat extent based on the Hotel 
leu project and it is anticipated 


| 


Enrolment was up 50 per cent in 
this year’s teacher training course 
in driver education. The three 
week courses drew 149 secondary 
school teachers from across the 
province as opposed to 98 last 
year. There are now over 1000 
trained secondary school teach- 
ers teaching driver education in 
Ontario. 

The training course sponsored 
by the Ontario Motor League in 
cooperation with the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions is designed to prepare teach- 
ers to teach the classroom and in- 
car phases of Ontario’s driver 
education course. 

Right, Fred Montpetit, who re- 
cently qualified as a Master In- 
structor, introduced the concept 
of driver education to new teach- 
ers at one of the Ottawa courses. 
Montpetit is co-ordinator of spe- 
cial education for the Welland 
County Separate School Board. 


ke their “patient” out of the 


Nater (left) and Rafuse carefully ta 
ulance and wheel him into the emergency department. 


| 


Courses were held at London, 
Hamilton, Toronto and Ottawa. 


General Motors plans cold weather test facility in 


A permanent General Motors 
cold weather test facility is sche- 
duled to go into operation early 
next year in Kapuskasing says 
General Motors of Canada Presi- 
dent John D. Baker. 


GM initially began winter test- 


25 years ago and has conducted 
extensive programs there for the 
past 17 consecutive years. The 
volume of testing has increased 
tremendously in the past three 
years said Baker. 

According to GM officials 


Kapuskasing is a preferred area 
because winter temperatures are 
predictable and the area is access- 
able. Cold weather tests are con- 
ducted in temperatures ranging 
from zero to minus 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Kapuskasing 


Tests conducted by GM in- 
clude coldstart and driveaway, 
defroster capability, heater op- 
eration on the highway and in the 
city, traction, accessory (car 
warmer and block heater) evalua- 
tion and overall general perform- 
ance and durability. ° 


ing its products in Kapuskasing 


Loose loads hazard 


Loose loads, whether they be 
on trucks or passenger Cars, pre- 
sent a hazard to other road users 
and highway maintenance per- 
sonnel. 

To illustrate what we mean, we 
recently interviewed Alvin Moss 
an equipment operator attached 
to the highway maintenance staff 
of the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications’ Hamilton 
District. 

To Alvin Moss, August 14 be- 
gan like any other work day. He 
had breakfast, a cup of coffee, 
“T never eat a big meal until sup- 
pertime”, left his Stoney Creek 
home and drove to his job in 
Burlington. 

At eight o’clock he drove a 
grass mower out to the Burlington 
Bay Skyway bridge and began 
cutting the grass in the highway 
right-of-way under the north- 
bound lane of the bridge. About 
an hour later, close to nine 
o’clock, MTC engineers surmized 
that a scrap truck began negoti- 
ating the northbound lane while 
Moss still cutting the grass be- 
neath moved in the opposite di- 
rection to the truck. Nearing the 
top of the bridge the truck hit a 
bump and a piece of steel weigh- 
ing approximately six pounds fell 
from the truck, hit the road, 
bounced up against the bridge 
railing, slipped through the rail- 
ing and fell 96 feet through the 
air. It then struck Moss’ head, 
shattering his safety helmet. 

As Moss later recounted, “I 
had my head turned looking 
down at the blades of the cutter.” 
Smiling he said, “I was looking 
for pieces of steel or garbage that 
might foul up the blades. Sudden- 
ly, all I saw was stars. I had no 
warning of what was about to 
happen. I shut the machine off 
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Alvin Moss, equipment oper- 
ator, Hamilton District, has a close 
look at the piece of steel that hit 
him. The six pound object smash- 
ed his safety helmet. Moss es- 
caped with a pulled neck muscle. 


and walked over to a pier until 
I felt I could drive the tractor 
again at which point I went back 
to the yard and I was taken to the 
hospital.” 

Moss was later released with a 
pulled neck muscle. 

Says Harry House, Burlington 
Bay Skyway Bridge foreman, 
“We've had men mowing the 
grass under that bridge for 14 
years and nothing has happened. 
But the men wear safety helmets 
as a matter of course even if they 
do complain. I don’t suppose I'll 
hear too many complaints now 
though.” 

Without a doubt, Moss would 
have been killed if he was not 
wearing his helmet. The piece of 
steel hit him just to the back of 
his head. tL) 


From early spring to late fall Ministry of Transportation ani 
Communications staff have been collecting data on the physical sta 
of Ontario’s 13,000 miles of King’s Highways. 

The main recording device is a camera installed in a MTC vehicl 
Since the program’s inception in 1970 over 12,000 miles of ro 
have been completely filmed. The camera is suspended from 
roof of the car and hangs down at about eye level on the passengeé 
side. Triggered by an electronic device the camera takes one fra 
every 75 feet. The driver maintains a speed of approximately 
mph when filming. 

Purpose of the program is to build up a year by year pictoria 
history of the highway system to enable policy makers, road co 
tract reviewers and designers to refer to particular sections of ro 
without having to go to the actual site. Pavement and shoulder wid 
can be estimated accurately by a grid system devised for that p 
pose. In addition, Ministry officials can use the film to pinpoit) 
hazardous locations and verify mileage. 
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Ontario to develop safety 


| In response to a number of 
suggestions from the public, con- 
cerning traffic offences such as 
ailgating by some commercial 
vehicle drivers, the Ontario Gov- 
2rnment has set up a task force 
(0 see what can be done about it. 


“The majority of commercial 
rehicle drivers are competent, 
sareful and courteous,” Hon. 
sordon Carton, Q.C., Ontario’s 
Minister of Transportation and 
Sommunications, said. “But since 
yecoming Minister in this area of 
esponsibility, I have been in- 
Teasingly aware of complaints 
tom the public regarding trucks 
hat exceed the posted speed 
mits, tailgate automobiles, and 
lock traffic by laboring upgrade 


VOU 7enrr 
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side by side on dual lane high 
ways. 

“Commercial vehicle drivers 
are breaking the law by these ac- 
tions. But, let’s face it, the police 
cannot be everywhere at once to 
enforce the law. I believe the an- 
swer lies in continuing safety 
programs directed at truck drivers 
and sponsored by transport com- 
panies and associations. 

After consultation with a num- 
ber of safety-oriented organiza- 
tions, a task force was set up to 
develop an information and edu- 
cation program aimed at persuad- 
ing truck drivers to excercise 
greater care, courtesy and con- 
sideration for other road users.” 

Named to serve as members 
of the task force were: W. B. G. 


Le 
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programs for truck drivers 


Reynolds, Director of Safety, and 
C. E. Laybourn, Administrator, 
Public Safety Programs, Minis- 
try of Transportation and Com- 
munications; J. K. Glover, Vice- 
President and General Manager, 
W. B. Bennett Paving and Mater- 
ials Ltd., Oshawa, and Secretary, 
Aggregate Producers Associa- 
tion; W. E. Linder, Safety and 
Labour Relations Manager, Hus- 
band Transport Ltd., London and 


Let the police know you are stranded 


Chairman, Council of Safety Sup- 
ervisors, Automotive Transport 
Association; R. J. Roussel, Rep- 
resentative, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers; J. H. Perry, 
Manager, Personnel Services, 
Brewers’ Warehousing Co. ide 
and Vice-President, Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Association; J. W. P. 
Draper, Director of Safety, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


The Ontario Provincial Police 
want to be able to identify you 
if you happen to be stranded on 
the highway. 

The quickest way to let the 
OPP know you need help is to 
raise the hood of your car. That 
way, a passing OPP officer will 
know you need help. 

You might also consider turn- 


We need your ideas and advice on these 
important topics: 


® Traffic safety education 

© Motor vehicle administration 

® The role of young people in traffic safety 
® Alcohol and drugs and road safety 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


ing on your emergency four-way 
flashers and tying a white hand- 
kerchief to your antenna or door 
handle. You may even use flares 
if you have them. 

If you experience mechanical 
difficulties with your car remem- 
ber to get your car as far off the 
roadway and on to the shoulder 
as possible. e 


Brockville cyclists benefit from training and law enforcement progra 


Encouragement from the top 
and the dedication of the Brock- 
ville police force to the goals of 
their traffic safety programs has 
paid off for the 20,000 citizens 
of Brockville. Says Mayor J. G. 
Broome, “I realize that it may be 
difficult to evaluate a safety pro- 
gram but it is, nevertheless, a 
legitimate concern of every com- 
munity.” 

For three years, now, Brock- 
ville has not recorded a traffic 
fatality. 

But perhaps the most dramatic 
consequences of Brockville’s safe- 
ty program has been the reduc- 
tion of bicycle collisions involv- 
ing juveniles. From 18 reported 
bicycle collisions in 1968 involv- 
ing juveniles, collisions fell to 
four in 1969 and have stayed 
around that level to the end of 
1971. 

According to Constable Dean 
Humble, Brockville’s Traffic Saf- 
ety Officer, the level of collisions 
has fallen for this age group 
because a compulsory bicycle 
course has been instituted in the 
schools. “The course is based on 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications Crusader 
Cycle Club course and it was 
used in time to affect the 1969 
statistics.” 

Humble went on to explain 
that the increasing use of bicycles 
and number of older cyclists are 
beginning to make their impact 


Survey findings indicate first-aid courses 


on collision statistics. “In the first 
nine months of this year, we had 
7 juveniles involved in collisions 
but 7 adults were also involved in 
collisions including one 30-year 
old.” 

This year 682 children between 
the ages of nine and 14 were 
taught how to operate a bicycle 
properly and the rules of the road 
in Brockville elementary schools. 
“The course begins in January 
and ends in March. During this 
time students are taught a theo- 
retical approach. At the end of 
this time we have a bicycle roadeo 
and the students get to practise 
the manoeuvres they’ve studied. 
Children in Grade 4 and below 
are not allowed to bring bicycles 
to school.” 

In addition to teaching young- 
sters how to operate bicycles, the 
Brockville Police keep close 
watch of cyclists on the streets. 
To date they have issued 533 
warning cards and follow-up let- 
ters to juveniles for traffic offen- 
ces ranging from riding a bicycle 
with no lights to disobeying stop 
signs. Says Chief of Police N. L. 
Sterritt, “We started issuing the 
warning cards in April, this year, 
and of the 533 individuals warn- 
ed only 35 have been repeaters. 
The parents and the children take 
this very seriously. We leave the 
punishment, if any, up to the 
parents.” 

President of the Brockville 


reduce accident frequency 


Safety Council, Doug Wilson, 
describes co-operation between 
the city’s police department and 
the Council as being very close. 
“We try not to duplicate our 
efforts and in many cases work 
on projects together. Our local 
service clubs and merchants are, 
of course, most helpful.” Chief 
Sterritt also stressed that many 
officers in his 30-man force get 
involved in community activities 


which touch all age groups. “Thi 
way we can keep in touch wit) 
the community and particularl) 
young people because that’s whe 
we are here for—to serve them., 
Asked what would happen } 
the police force withdrew its sug. 
port of the traffic safety effort 1) 
Brockville, Chief Sterritt repliec 
“I’ve experienced a similar sitt 
ation and I wouldn’t want to g 
back to it.” 
| 
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Doug Wilson (left), President of the Brockville Safety Council ai 
Const. Dean Humble have a look at Brockville’s safety record. 


Are trained first-aiders more safety con- 
scious than the untrained? Preliminary 
research findings on St. John Ambulance 
Orillia project tend to confirm that they 
are. 

“In the Orillia project, which was be- 
gun in February 1970 and ended in June 
1972 we wanted to affect the industrial 
accident rate. We trained about 25 per 
cent of the general population of Orillia 
in that time in the fundamentals of first 
aid,” says Mrs. C. Sclanders, Director of 
Communications, St. John Ambulance, 
Toronto. 

Early indications from Toronto’s York 
University research team are that Orillia 
has experienced a one third drop in in- 
dustrial injuries “but,” says Mrs. Scland- 
ers, “‘we’ve also noticed that people use 
their first-aid training and its approach 
more and more at home. For instance, 
a large number of respondents chosen at 
random indicate they use car safety belts 
now.” 

This trend is encouraging when you 
consider that in Cannada about one half 
of accidental deaths are traffic deaths. For 


every reported traffic death in Canada 
there are 35 reported cases of personal 
injury and 65 cases of property damage. 

“T think every driver should be a quali- 
fied first-aider as in Germany,” says Mrs. 
Sclanders. “In the U.S. officials have cai- 
culated that failure to stop bleeding at a 
collision scene contributed to 80 per cent 
of the traffic fatalities in that country. 
I’m not sure but I think Canadian sources 
could come up with a similar figure.” 

St. John Ambulance offer three first aid 
courses — emergency, standard and ad- 
vanced — to interested persons. The Em- 
ergency First-Aid Course is eight hours 
in length and students are taught to stop 
bleeding, start breathing, cope with brok- 
en bones and deal with an unconscious 
patient. The Standard First-Aid Course 
is 16 hours in length and is much more in- 
tensive. Generally, policemen, firefighters, 
school teachers and medical students are 
trained to this level. 

The Advanced First-Aid course is an 
extension of the Standard course and is 
designed for those people wishing to be- 
come Master First-Aiders. _ 


— _ 

Ed Desrochers, St. John Ambulance, dem 
strates mouth to mouth resuscitation t 
class of first-aid students at Midland 
legiate Institute, Toronto. 


The Ministry of Transport- 
‘ation and Communications has 
‘announced that its Winter Road 
Reporting Service for the public 
will go into operation on Mon- 
day, November 6. 

The Road Information Centre 
at Toronto and the Ministry’s 18 
district offices throughout the 
orovince will have up-to-date in- 
‘ormation on the condition of all 
yrovincial highways and secon- 
jary highways on a 24-hour, 
_even-days-a-week basis, during 
he winter months. 

For information on winter 
oad conditions you may tele- 
shone: 


Drivers should heed 
his warning sign 


Believe this sign! Icy driving 
aditions may occur well before 
Ay snow falls, in the autumn. 
jice can form on bridges in the 
| because they are surrounded 
|cool air which will freeze 
pisture on the bridge deck. 
2n if the temperature is slightly 
bve freezing, the wind chill fac- 
created by air moving around 
widge may produce an icy 
(dition. 


‘in the autumn frost has not 
; time to penetrate the ground 
since the ground is warmer, 
tively speaking, than the air 
Ve it, it will keep ice from 
ning on the road. 
his same danger is present in 
‘Spring although it may not 
ir with the same frequency as 
e 


ij 


‘Winter road reports to be available in November 


Road Information Centre, Toronto — 248-356] 
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Representatives from the Burlington, East York, Hamilton, Miss- 
issauga, Oakville, Welland and York Fire Departments recently 
competed in the Seventh Annual Fire Department Apparatus Roadeo. 


Top honours went to Doug Reynolds, (right), East York Fire De- 
partment with Paul Korn, Mississauga Fire Department and John 
Stern, Hamilton Fire Department, taking second and third place 
in the provincial roadeo. 


The roadeo was held at the Ontario Fire College, Gravenhurst, 
and is intended to sharpen driving skills and to impress upon fire 
department drivers the need to operate their vehicles safely. ° 


Coming Events | 


NOVEMBER 19-21 — 1973 
— “Era of New Involvement’, 
46th annual meeting of the Auto- 
motive Transportation Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


JANUARY 11-13 — Sudbury 
Road Safety Workshops, The 
Caruso Club, Sudbury, sponsored 
by the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, Ontario. 


Taken from some recently 
published explanations by 
those involved in collisions... 


To avoid a collision I ran into 
the other car. 


Ontario’s firemen hold safety roadeo 


MTC offers new traffic safety poster to public 


The Safety office of the Ministry of Transportation and Communications has announced the release 
of a new safe driving poster. Available to the general public at no charge, the poster is aimed at reducing 


the incidence of drinking and driving. The poster measures 24” < 10” and is available from the Safety 
Office, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Ferguson Block, Toronto 182. 


ne fall. 


Exercise caution when overtaking or approaching snowplows 


If you overtake a snowplow this winter, 
do so with caution. Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications collision 
reports reveal that last year almost 43 
per cent of the collisions involving Min- 
istry snowplows occurred when some other 
vehicle attempted to overtake the snow- 
plow from behind. 


Ontario uses 5 to 10 ton trucks for 
snowplows. The heavier trucks are used 
in the snow belt areas of the province. 
“We train and test the crews to our stand- 
ards,” says Glen Raycroft, Special Main- 
tenance Service Engineer, Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications. 


Generally, two men—a driver and a 
wingman—operate the vehicle. A wing- 
man looks after the curb-side extension 
of the plow, called a wing. This exten- 
sion may be removed if it is not needed. 
The wing is used to plow snow off the 
shoulder. 


Overall width of the plow is nine feet. 
It is mounted at an angle at the front of 
the truck. However, with the wing, the 
plow may be as wide as 15 feet. There 
are indicator lights just above the wing 
on a special mount. 


“The optimum plowing speed is 20 
mph, although traffic and snow conditions 
may dictate a slower or faster speed,” 
says Raycroft. The snowplow is fitted 
with two flashing blue lights on a snow 
plow sign mounted high on the back of 
the truck. The blue lights are kept flash- 
ing all the time. 


There is also a red reflective checker- 
board mounted on the back of the snow- 
plow and the bumper has reflective 
stripes. 


The flashing blue lights, indicator lights 
and reflective boards were put on the 
snowplows to increase their visibility to 
other drivers. However, to further drive 
the point home, the Ministry produced 
two different television spots. 


“About four years ago,” says Ed In- 
graham, Director, Information Services 
Office, MTC, “we produced the first and 
probably the most memorable spot — 
about the snowplow operator mounting 
a machine gun on the back of the snow- 
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plow to keep overtaking cars away from 
him. The second was called Super-Snow- 
plow in which the main character was 
trying to develop a plow that would go 
faster than a car. The TV stations picked 
up both and aired them as public service 
messages. I think they were effective but 
as our collision reports indicate we’ve 
still got a problem.” 


Apparently drivers, when they pass to 
the left or right, on multi-lane highways, 
do not take into account snow blowing 
off the plow which may blind them for a 
second or two or the ridge of snow left 
on the roadway by the plow. These things 
in combination with €xcessive speed for 
conditions and poor driving conditions 
may throw the driver into a panic leading 
to a collision with the snowplow. In ad- 
dition, because the snowplow must move 
more slowly than the traffic around it, 
some drivers run into the rear of the 
truck. 


“You can get around snowplows,” says 
Raycroft. “It requires patience and good 
judgement.” 


Nick Douloff, editor. 


Drivers should exercise caution when ove 
taking or meeting snowplows. Blowing sno 
and adverse driving conditions may mome| 
tarily confuse drivers leading to unnecessa) 
collisions. 
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Top first-aider to address Sudbury Road Safety Workshops 


All drivers should be qualified 
irst-aiders. This is the message 
fone! Charles O. Dalton, CStJ, 
SO, ED, President of the On- 
‘ario Council, St. John Ambul- 
‘nce, will bring to the up-coming 
joad Safety Workshop in Sud- 
_ury. The Workshop will be held 
ganuary 11, 12 and 13 and 
olonel Dalton is one of the 
theduled luncheon speakers. 
Other speakers expected to 
ddress delegates to the three 
ay meeting are Brigadier-Gen- 
‘al Bruce J. Legge, Q.C., Chair- 
an of the Ontario Workmen’s 
ompensation Board and Presi- 
*nt of the Canada Safety Coun- 
land William S. Pickett, Presi- 
ynt and General Manager 
‘merican Motors (Canada) Ltd., 
ud Vice-Chairman, Motor 


on 
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B. J. Legge C. O. Dalton 


W. S. Pickett 
Motors in 1960, 


pied various appointments from accident prevention. He was 


ion. 

Col. Dalton, after serving with 
(stinction in the Queen’s Own 
Ifles during WW II, joined 
(inadian Breweries and occu- 


Manufacturers Associ- 


Sales Manager to Executive vice- 
president, Canadian Breweries. 
He retired in 1967. 

Brig.-Gen. B. J. Legge’s career 
has spanned many fields from 
the military to the legal and 


elected president of the Canada 
Safety Council in 1972. 

W. S. Pickett was elected pre- 
sident and general manager of 
American Motors (Canada) Ltd. 
in 1971, He joined American 


Mr. Pickett is also active in 
national automotive affairs as a 
director of the Auto Industry 
Highway Safety Committee and 
of the Traffic Injury Research 
Foundation of Canada. © 


At this time of year when the spirit of goodwill is paramount in 
our minds, I would like to suggest one way to translate these good 
wishes into a reality for your family, your friends and your com- 
munity. 

If you, as a driver or pedestrian, exercise caution and common 
sense, not just during the holiday season but throughout the coming 
year you will be doing your part to make our highways safer and 
more pleasant to use. 

This year, let your expressions of Christmas goodwill take a 
meaningful form. This will not be just a gesture when you consider 
the facts behind traffic accidents — broken families and lives. 

For our part, we at the Ministry through our driver education 
and vehicle control programs and through our road engineering 
programs have endeavoured to make driving and walking safe. We 
will continue to do so. 

On behalf of the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
Ontario, my very best wishes for a happy — and safe — holiday 
season to every reader of Ontario Traffic Safety. 


Ontario’s Minister 
of 
Transportation and Communications 


SAFETY EDUCATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


Whether you're five or 65, 
you’ve probably heard our mes- 
sage. 

We're the Safety Office of the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications and it’s our 
business to supply you — the 
public — with traffic safety in- 
formation to make your trip on 
all modes of transportation safer. 
In addition to our highway safety 
work, we produce employee 
safety programs for the 12,000 
employees of the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions. There are 15 people on 
staff in the Safety office located 
in Queen’s Park, Toronto. An- 
other 11 men are located around 
the province engaged in public 
and employee safety. 


You may ask why have a 
Safety Office at all? By law the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles of 
Ontario must report to the legis- 
lature, on an annual basis, On- 
tario’s collision statistics. He is 
also empowered to take the ne- 
cessary steps to make Ontario’s 
roads safer. One of those steps 
is to educate motorists and 
pedestrians. Consequently, the 
Safety Office was established in 
1958. 


In the field of highway traffic 
safety, the Safety Office provides 
free materials to assist communi- 
ties, service groups, schools and 
individuals interested in carrying 
out safety projects. Programs are 
available for all age groups. 


Special programs are created 
periodically based on _ specific 
hazard areas pinpointed by acci- 
dent statistics and new traffic 
legislation which is required 
knowledge by drivers or pedes- 
trians for safe highway use. 


For instance, this year we pro- 
duced a new pedestrian program 
because we found that many 
people do not understand what 
flashing traffic lights mean. 
Many pedestrians think they 
have the right-of-way on a flash- 
ing green. This is not so. Only 
the motorist is supposed to move 
on that signal. 


We provide traffic safety teach- 
ing aids to all elementary school 
teachers on request. These con- 
sist of join the dot exercises for 
very young children up to sophis- 
ticated traffic quizzes for much 
older children. In addition, we 
supply Elmer the Safety Ele- 
phant materials for elementary 
schools. 


About 10 years ago, seeing 
the obvious need for children to 
be trained in safe cycling, the 
Crusader Cycle Club program 
was started. This three-part pro- 


gram of instruction, inspection 
and examination carried out by 
interested adults and _ service 
groups, has taught thousands of 
youngsters to be “expert” cyc- 
lists. 


This program has been adopt- 
ed directly by the Frontenac 
County School Board for use in 
all elementary schools in that 
County. Brockville has used a 
training program based on our 


Ww. B. G. Reynolds, 


Director, 
Safety Office, provides overall 
direction for both public and staff 
safety programs. 


program for several years and is, 
according to all reports, getting 
good results. 


Over 1000 elementary schools 
operate school safety patrol pro- 
grams as the direct result of the 
Safety Office’s efforts. Through 
this program school-age children 
help their school-mates to and 
from school across streets ad- 
joining the school. The Safety 
Office also sponsors an extensive 
school bus safety program, to 
ensure that student passengers 
know and obey the safety rules, 
to help school bus drivers dis- 
charge their duties effectively 
and to make motorists aware of 
their responsibilities. Educational 
and promotional materials are 
supplied at no charge to inter- 
ested groups. 


A series of 60 one-day sem- 
inars for school bus owners and 
Operators, representatives of 
school staffs and boards of edu- 
cation, police officers and others 
concerned about the safe and 
efficient operation of school 
buses, have been organized and 
conducted by the Safety Office 
over the past seven years. Sem- 
inars are held in response to re- 
quests from county boards of 
education and take place on Sat- 
urdays when those involved are 
free to participate. 


Realizing that uniformly and 
adequately trained drivers are 
desirable but hard to come by, 
the Safety Office staff became 
involved in driver training in 
the secondary schools. We, 
along with officials in the Min- 
istry of Education, have sup- 
ported driver education since 
1960 by supplying students with 
textbooks, dual control mechan- 
isms for training cars, films and 
other materials. 


In 1960, only 36 schools offer- 
ed the course to their students. 
During the 1971-72 academic 
year, a total of 543 of the 575 
high schools in the province par- 


ticipated and more than 30,000 


students successfully completed 
the course. 


Special teacher preparation 
courses for high school teachers 
in driver education organized 
each August by the Ontario 
Motor League in cooperation 
with the Insurance Bureau of 
Canada and the Safety Office. In 
addition, the Safety Office runs 
one-day seminars to discuss 
driver education, usually on Sat- 
urdays, to which all driver edu- 
cation teachers in the area con- 
cerned are invited. 


To maintain our contact with 
teachers, a news bulletin, “Right 
From the Start” concerned with 
driver education issues and pro- 
blems is produced regularly each 


Administrator, 
Public Safety Programs, organizes 
and directs all matters related 
to the driver education field in 
Ontario. 


C. E. Laybourn, 


month during the school year 
and distributed to all teachers of 
high school driver education and 
all commercial driving school 
instructors in Ontario. 


In order to spread the traffic 
safety message as far as possible, 
another monthly bulletin, “On- 
tario Traffic Safety” goes out to 
35,000 individuals in Ontario. 


This publication has been d 
signed to promote greater traf} 
safety by publicizing safe drivin 
manoeuvres and news of roi 
and automobile design. In adc: 
tion, it carries up-to-date infc 
mation on traffic laws and loo 
safety programs. 

Approximately 800,000 copi| 
of “The Driver’s Handbook” a 
printed every year and issu 
free to beginning drivers al 
others wishing to brush up on ti 
rules of the road. About 75( 
000 copies of a companion pu 
lication, “Could You Pass # 
Ontario Driver Examinatior 
are distributed free each year, 
French edition was produced 
the end of 1971. 


In the Safety Office’s conti 
uing traffic safety education pr) 
gram, personal contact with t 
public is important. So we u 
a 45-foot Traffic Safety Carava 
It contains traffic safety messag 
pertaining to current traffic pr 
blems and the counter-measu!} 
to take. Last year it appeared | 
about 25 smaller fairs and pub_ 
gatherings culminating with t 
International Plowing Mat 
near Lindsay. | 

In addition, the Safety Offi 
sets up traffic safety exhibits 
the Ontario Government Bui) 
ing at the Canadian Natior 
Exhibition in Toronto, Lakehe) 
Exhibition in Thunder Bay, Ce 
tral Canada Exhibition in Ot 
wa, the Western Fair in Londe 
and the Canadian Nation 
Sportsmen’s Show in the Ch 
grounds. 

A series of five 10 to 
second radio announcements é 
prepared each week and mail 
to all 94 radio stations in ft 
province for public service u 
A number of 30 and 60 seco! 
television announcements ha 
been professionally produced 
film for distribution to all 
stations in Ontario for pub 
service programming. Subje 
include the school bus stoppi 
law, bicycle safety, and the . 
breathalyzer law. 

Of course, many traffic saft 
efforts, even with the full supp, 
of the public, may fail withc 
the support of community le: 
ers. Consequently, the Safi 
Office organizes regional conf 
ences on road safety. They he 
been held in 12 centres of poy 
lation over the past 14 yea 
The 19th in the series is plant 
for the Sudbury area in Janua 
These gatherings have been s! 
cessful in bringing together 
large and representative gro 
of community leaders from b¢ 
the public and private sectors 
talk about the motor vehicle ¢ 


| fications and to consider practical 
,and realistic solutions for the 
| future. 

Informal discussions and fre- 
| quent traffic seminars with mem- 
bers of the Ontario Provincial 
‘Police and Municipal Police de- 
partments throughout Ontario 
during the past several years 
have resulted in many studies 
being carried out on sections of 
highways considered collision 
prone or where certain driving 


hazards exist. 
i 


Over 12,000 people work for 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications and due to 
the fact that many work in 
garages and out on the highways 
under the most adverse weather 
conditions, in addition to work- 
ing in offices we have to have an 
active and comprehensive safety 
program. 


It includes the inspection of 
work areas for potentially unsafe 
conditions; training personnel in 
the safe and efficient Operation 

Y r f ' of equipment; safety promotion; 
Since 1947, the locations of Vides liasion between the Ministry and the Ontario Provincial Police enforcement of safety regula- 
been recorded. Colisins ave Stat Saetyr cveraoes stall atte yea, bubbin, Administrator, on sameney , Seley, Fegul 
been recorded. Collisions are Administrator, Safety Information and Doug Cowan Safety Informa. &24 Ministerial policy; and the 
located from mulleage “Key ‘tion’ Officer, answer queries from the press and public on all matters iMVestigation of accidents. 
Points”. Reports of collisions are i i i 


| : | : : , Adminis- Moreover, we know that more 
filed by highway location which trator, Public Safety Promotion, organi 


Ss eal ty Prot y zes the public safety field staff man-hours are lost because of 
facilitates the application of sta- to promote the Ministry's traffic safety programs. off the job injuries than lost by 


‘istics in traffic engineering stud- injuries suffered on the job, so 


es and the planning and design we have made efforts to provide 
of highways, information that will help pre- 


Recently, with the formation vent off the job accidents, Holi- 
of the Ministry of Transporta- day safety, water and boat 


ion and Communications the safety, safe trailering, safe hunt- 


esponsibilities of the Safety ing and related recreational ac- 
Mifice have been expanded to tivities are stressed. 


aclude accident prevention in As you can see, we are con- 
ther modes of transportation in cerned, on a daily basis, for the 
ddition to highways. well-being of a great many 
_ In the very near future we will people. Safety to us is not the 
& producing safety programs other fellow’s concern. It should 
elating to travel by air, water involve all of us, all of the 


nd rail. time. @ 


| lision problem in all of its rami- 
|| 


You are cordially invited to attend the 


Sudbury Area Road Safety Workshops 


The Caruso Club, 385 Haig Street, Sudbury, Ontario 


January 11, 12, 13, 1973 


We need your ideas and advice on these important topics: 


® Traffic law enforcement. © Alcohol, drugs and road safety 

® Engineering highway safety ® Motor vehicle administration 

® Traffic safety education © The role of young people in traffic 
safety. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


PLAN 
YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
TRIP 


Plan ahead for that Christmas 
motor trip you intend to make. 

Be sure the engine is running 
smoothly to avoid mechanical 
failure out on the highway. Make 
certain that the brakes and tires 
are both in A-1 condition and 
that the defroster and windshield 
wipers are functioning efficiently 
(check to make sure you have 
adequate windshield washer anti- 
freeze). 

Equip your car with snow tires 
and carry tire chains in case of 
severe snow and ice conditions. 
And don’t overlook other emer- 
gency gear for your trunk—sand 
or rock salt, a shovel, traction 


The collision rate at the be- 
ginning of a rainfall is always 
higher than at any other time 
during a rainfall. “This is pri- 
marily due to the fact that the 
driver has not adjusted his driv- 
ing to the new weather condi- 
tions,” says B. Schonfeld, Senior 
Research Engineer, Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions. 


Tire and road dust and grease 
on the road surface mixing with 
rain water are not the only 
causes of slippery conditions, 
maintains Schonfeld. “It’s the 
water on the surface that makes 
some roads slippery. 


“The tire has to contact the 
road pavement in order for the 


with a tree I haven't got. 


blame, it was the other one. 


SLIPPERY ROADS DO NOT 
CAUSE COLLISIONS 


COLLISION CAUSATIONS? 
Some recently published explanations by those involved .. . 
The accident was due to the other man narrowly missing me. 
swerved to my right and hit a stationary tree. 
Coming home I drove into the wrong house and collided 


I consider neither was to blame, but if either vehicle was to 


mats, a tow chain or strap, bat- 
tery booster cables, and flares or 
other emergency lighting equip- 
ment. 

Schedule your trip so that you 
will have adequate rest before 
undertaking a long drive. Try to 
change drivers every couple of 
hundred miles, or at least stop 
for coffee or a soft drink. Drive 
a sensible distance; don’t risk 
falling asleep at the wheel. 

While long range forecasts are 
helpful, it’s wise to check the 
latest weather bulletins imme- 
diately before leaving. Find out 
from your nearest Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions office, motor club or 
weather bureau the type of 
weather that can be expected 
along your route. 

Finally, use your common- 
sense. In really severe weather, 
the sensible motorist will post- 
pone his trip until the worst of 
the storm has passed. A delay of 
a few hours or even a whole day 
could be the wisest decision ever 
made. 


driver to maintain steering con- 
trol of the car. In dry weather 
this is no problem. But in rainy 
weather it takes time for the tire 
to make contact because it has to 
go through a microscopic film of 
water to touch the road. So, if 
the driver continues to drive as 
though the pavement was dry, 
he may get into trouble,” ex- 
plained Schonfield. 

“With increasing speed on wet 
pavement,” he added, “the tires 
begin to ride up on a wedge of 
water and a condition called 
hydroplaning or aquaplaning 
may occur. During this phenom- 
enon the tires actually leave the 
road, riding on a layer of water, 
making it virtually impossible to 
Siceinn 
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Grand Valley Teachers Use Safety Caravan 


SAVE, 
bn 


i 


IVES\" 
+-~ % 


In its swing through the province this summer and fall, tk 
Ministry of Transportation and Communication’s Traffic Safet 
Caravan stopped at the Grand Valley Fair in Grand Valley. 

Public school teachers in the area took advantage of this oppo. 
tunity to take their classes through the 45 foot trailer and point o1 
the traffic safety messages to their students. 

Above, Mrs. Taylor, teacher at Grand Valley and District Publ 
School takes her grade one class through the trailer. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
We stand corrected 


Dear Sir: 


With reference to your article entitled “You're only four minu 
from hospital by ambulance,” in the October issue of Ontario Traf 
Safety, the important time segment of an emergency call is the re 
ponse time. This is the elapsed time from receipt of a request fi 
service to the arrival of an ambulance on the scene. This was the tint 
to which Mr. Skelton referred. 

In areas of the province where employment of full time profe 
sional staff is feasible, the reaction time is likely to be significant 
shorter than in more remote areas serviced largely by volunteers. 


On the other hand the “travelling time” is often much slower | 
urban centres than in rural areas. 
It is certainly not uncommon in an urban centre for an ambulan) 
to arrive at an emergency in four minutes. There is no way, howeve 
that such rapid response can be assured. Even an “average” of 10 
15 minutes is difficult to attain at many times of the day in our large 
Actropolitan-centres. Obviously this response time is well-nigh if! 
possible to attain in more remote rural areas. 
Perhaps the most important lesson we have learned is that mal 
lives could be saved if the public were proficient in rendering em¢ 
gency first aid, and more willing to assist one another—“until : 
ambulance comes”. 


Yours sincerely, 


N. H. McNally, M.D., 
Director 


Emergency Health Services, 
Ministry of Health, Toronto. 
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id his wife Nellie. 


It's time to put on those new 
“Keep Ontario Beautiful” plates 


| Premier William Davis previewed the new style 1973 multi-year 
lence plates, recently, when he was issued his set by Transportation 
#d Communications Minister Gordon Carton. 

“The Ontario — Keep It Beautiful slogan used for the first time 
Ml be a continuing reminder to the people of Ontario of the need 
ir public co-operation in controlling litter and protecting the en- 
Yonment of this great province of ours,” said the Premier. 

Mr. Carton stressed that it costs over $1-million to clear litter and 
sh from Ontario’s highways each year. 

“It is my sincere hope that the motorists of Ontario will heed the 
$ gan and help us keep Ontario beautiful,” he added. 

Environment Minister James Auld stated, “We can legislate against 

8, water and noise pollution, but we can only try to persuade the 
blividual to develop his personal concern in making Ontario a 
b ter place to live.” 
The blue on white multi-year licence plates went on sale as of 
Beember 1 at 285 licence issuing offices throughout the province. 
Tey are expected to last up to 5 years and future renewal will be 
filitated by means of a sticker to be attached to the lower right- 
lid corner of the plate. 

Xegistration will be payable on a yearly basis with the annual fee 
< an 8-cylinder automobile being $40; a 6-cylinder vehicle $32; and 
for a 4-cylinder car. 

_-urrent licence plates expire on February 28, 1973 and drivers 
# urged to buy their new plates now. e 


‘sarborough trucker Ray Hamblin, 39, National Truck Hero of the year, \ 
(Toronto Star Photo) © 


Ray Hamblin receives Hero Award 
For saving fellow trucker’s life 


“I didn’t even stop to think about danger that morning,” said Ray 
Hamblin of Vail and Sheppard Cartage. 

It was a clear, dry, Friday morning, July 21, 1972, when Ray 
Hamblin left Toronto at 1:30 a.m. on his way to Sudbury. 

Four hours later on Highway 103, he broke the top of a hill, spotted 
a tractor-trailer unit piled into a rock-cut with smoke and fire 
swirling from it. He stepped on the gas, then braked his unit and ran 
the final 100 yards to the blazing vehicle whose driver was pinned 
behind the wheel, with his clothing afire. 

Hamblin wrenched the wheel aside and dragged the burning man 
to safety. 

Another trailer had been following Ray Hamblin and its driver 
called an ambulance and the local fire brigade. By the time they 
arrived nothing was left of the rig but a charred chassis. 

Lynn Smith, a Hagersville, Ontario man and driver for Laidlaw 
Transport Limited, suffered third degree burns to 55% of his body, 
along with a fractured arm and dislocated hip. Today, three months 
later, he is undergoing skin grafts at Toronto General Hospital and 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

J. W. Boyes; Provincial Constable for the O.P.P. Bala, Ontario was 
the investigating\officer who said: “Mr. Hamblin saved Smith’s life 
and acted with complete disregard of any danger to himself.” 

_, The,Dunlop National Truck Hero Award is made to a truck driver 
or operator who, during the course of his daily work, has performed 
an act of bravery/beyond the call of duty. 

Judges for the/1972 program were Phillip J. Farmer, Executive 
Direetor,, Canada Safety Council, W. B. G. Reynolds, Director, 
Safety Office, Ministry of Transportation and Communications for 
Ontario and Brian E. James, President, Dunlop Canada Limited. e@ 


Minister of Transportation and Communications, Hon. Gordon Carton, 
Q.C. (left) helps Ontario’s Premier William Davis put on his new multi- 
year licence plates. 


YOU MUST HAVE A CLEAR VIEW THROUGH THE WINDSHIELD... 


IT’S THE LAW! 


“HOW ABOUT GETTIN’ OUT AND SCRAPEIN’ 
YOUR WAY TO SAFETY FOR A CHANGE” 


Harry Burke, an artist on the Ministry of Transportation and Communications’ staff, has 
been interested in traffic for some time. Recently, he created a “safety family” to help get 


the message across to Ontario’s drivers. 


In our first cartoon Harry decided to introduce only two of the characters. “Gus” to the 
left is “Smitty’s” sidekick and in many instances gives Smitty something to holler about. 
Says Harry, “I hope to introduce the rest of my “safety family” to your readers in the very 


near future.” 


GM urging employees to use 
safety belts in cars and trucks 


A program urging all of its 28,000 em- 
ployees across Canada to use safety belts 
when driving cars or trucks has begun at 
General Motors of Canada. 

“One important way in which you can 
assure greater safety not only for yourself 
but for members of your family, is to make 
sure that you and all of your passengers 
are using your safety belts when driving a 
vehicle,” President John D. Baker wrote 
in a letter to GM employees. 

‘We are anxious to help prevent traffic 
accidents so that all employees may avoid 
the personal suffering and grief that often 
accompanies accidents,’ Baker’s letter 
continued. “Although General Motors’ 
long and continuing interest in automotive 
safety has helped to produce safer cars 


with many safety features for driver and 
passenger use, it still is the responsibility of 
each one of us, whether as driver or pas- 
senger, to take full advantage of them.” 


Use of safety belts by drivers and pas- 
sengers in GM’s company-owned cars has 
been mandatory for some time. 


Employees have received a brochure 
outlining the facts of lap-shoulder belt pro- 
tection and have been provided with a 
reminder sticker for glove box door 
or instrument panel. Posters throughout 
plants and offices remind employees that 
“Safety Belts are Lifesavers”. At the same 
time permanent signs have been erected at 
the exit to company parking lots reminding 
drivers to fasten safety belts. e 


What's in your 
windshield washer ? 


You get what you pay for goes the ol 
adage. Nothing apparently, could b 
closer to the truth when you buy winc 
shield antifreeze. 

Over the past few years, this particula 
item has, in some instances, fallen in pri¢ 
and quality says Gordon R. Snook, Ger 
eral Manager, the J. A. Tumbler laboré| 
tories Limited, Toronto. 

“We produce 40 to 50 thousand gallor 
of concentrated windshield washer “a 


freeze a year and we sell it that way to th 
public. It contains alcohol, detergent, | 
sequestering agent, a grease cutter and 
rust inhibitor. It is a premium product an 
it is more expensive than the pre-mixe 
product.” 

Pre-mixed solutions, that is windshiel 
washer containing water, can be purcha: 
ed in retail chain outlets and at gasolin 
stations throughout the province. Accorc 
ing to Snook, it’s the cheaper pre-mixe 
product that causes problems. 

“To produce a cheaper solution, mant 
facturers have to reduce the concentratio 
of alcohol in the solution and leave ov 
detergents, rust inhibitors or grease cu 
ters. All these are important to maintai) 
the driver’s ability to see. 


“Ail the major oil companies, throug 
their service stations, sell a good prt 
mixed windshield washer,” says Snool 
Bill Lindo, Vice-President of Linwo Ip 
dustries, Toronto, says his company make 
approximately one and a half million ga 
lons of pre-mixed washer a year. “W 
have about 50 per cent of the Toront 
market,” says Lindo, ‘“‘and most of it got 
to oil companies.” 

“Our product contains alcohol, wate 
sequestering agents, de-greasers, rust il 
hibitors, perfume and colouring. Not 
manufacturers use this formula and som 
may leave detergents or rust inhibitors ot 
of their products. Of course, the price 1 
flects this,” says Lindo. 

There is a problem common to all soli 
tions of windshield washer antifreeze, hoy 
ever. Explains Lindo, “From the publie 
point of view, the pre-mixed product | 
the most convenient. However, since alec 
hol exaporates more quickly than watt 
and this rate of evaporation rises, by th 
way, the faster a car is moving, mar 
motorists are left with a thin icy film ¢ 
the windshield. 

To solve this problem, Lindo sugges} 
that drivers wait until the car’s defrost 
has cleared the windshield. “By that tit 
the glass is warm and the water should ni 
freeze. j 


. 
. 


Two elementary school children have won bicycles recently in 
ifety contests sponsored by the Ministry of Transportation and 
-ommunications, Ontario. 

| Brian Cockton, a student at East Garafraxa Township Central 
sublic School in Grand Valley east of Orangeville and Cheryl Mc- 
Jilliams, Westminster Public School, Brockville, received their 
'\cycles in official presentations by local officials. 

| Above, Brian received his bicycle from (left to right) John Root, 
~ PP, Wellington-Dufferin: Wayne Donelly, Principal of East Gara- 
daxa Township Central Public School and Constable Wes Prosser, 


e 


ve’s a peaceful scene you don’t see too often on the highways of Ontario any more, as the horses and buggies head 


Safety Officer with the Ontario Provincial Police Shelbourne Detach- 
ment. 

To the right, Cheryl acepted her bicycle from (left to right) 
Constable Dean Humble, Safety Officer Brockville City Police; 
Murray K. Rowe, Public Safety Consultant, MTC; and Chief of 
Police N. L. Sterritt, Brockville City Police. 


The children answered correctly all the questions on a bicycle 
safety quiz. Their answers were the first ones chosen in a draw. Entry 
forms were made available to school children when MTC’s Safety 
Caravan, a mobile unit, visited the respective areas. 
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Cc i ing i i itchener. But the 
tne from church on a quiet Sunday morning in St. Jacobs, the heart of the Mennonite country near Ki Z 
»to does have a modern touch... . the slow moving vehicle signs mounted on the back of the buggies. These rene 
V signs warn overtaking cars that the vehicle ahead is moving more slowly than the rest of the traffic. Motorists a 


|: . . . 
Cised to take special care when passing horse-drawn vehicles . . 


#s. The photo was taken by Ted Shaw of Hamilton. 


. . their horsepower is more unpredictable than a 
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HAMILTON — The Ministry of Transportations and Communications 
entered a snow plow in the recent Grey Cup parade. Purpose of the 
entry was to caution drivers against driving too fast for conditions this 
winter. The plow was manned by MTC staff from the Hamilton area. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


We are not children but adults. We know right from wrong and 
if we challenge the law of the land we should be able to accept the 
penalty. The law says “Don’t drink and drive” and you can’t say it 
much plainer than that. 

As a transport driver, I would like to say something about this 
problem. 

A driver’s licence is not a birth-given right but a privilege. If we 
abuse this privilege, we should lose it and I don’t mean for three 
months or six months. I may sound harsh but I mean forever. 

If a law was brought in stating that I would lose my licence and 
not get it back upon being charged and convicted of impaired driving 
or drunk driving, I would be a fool to go and flout this law. Also, 
once convicted there should be no right to appeal a court’s decision. 
It is high time a crack-down was made on the drinking driver. 
Driving today with all our senses alert is a big enough chore without 
driving with all our senses dulled by alcohol. Life is one of the most 
valuable assets we have today and I don’t like thinking that I can be 
struck or killed or possibly maimed for the rest of my life by some 
inconsiderate driver just because he has had a few drinks and thinks 
these have made him that much more able to handle a car. 

It is not always the guilty party who gets hurt but the innocent 
party who seems to get the worst. 


Yours sincerely, 


Gordon F. Hewlett 
Bramalea, Ont. 
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REGINA — The off-sale 
counter in the Georgia Hotel 
beverage rom isn’t the only serv- 
ice drawing lineups at the hotel 
these days. 


Hotel proprietor Harry Kang- 
les recently introduced a breath- 
analysis machine to the hotel’s 
services and already it has gained 
a measure of success. 


“We introduced the machine 
and there were five cars left in 
our parking lot all night,” Kang- 
les said. “The drivers came back 
in the morning and got their 
Cansas 


He said he started the evening 
with 100 disposable tubes for use 
by people taking the test, and 
only 15 were left unused yester- 
day. 


“The interesting thing here is 
that over half of those who took 
the test last night were .08 or 
more.” The legal reading on a 
breath analysis machine is .08 
and Mr. Kangles said his purpose 
in installing the meter is to “pro- 
vide our customer with a means 
of making a decision.” 


The hotel owns an 80-stall 
parking lot and Kangles said 
their will be no charge for any- 
one wanting to leave his car over- 
night after taking the test. 


He said the marketing director 
of the company from which he 
bought the machine accompanied 
the meter to Regina because it 
was the first such sale ever made 
to a hotelkeeper. Members of the 
legislative committee reviewing 
liquor regulations attended the 
initial operation of the machine. 


Similar machines, Kangles 
said, are being used by the Sas- 
katchewan Safety Council and by 
the Ministry of Transport in 
Ottawa. City police want to test 
the machine against a more ex- 
pensive model they use. 


Breath tests, overnight parking | 
provided free by Regina hotel — 


HOW'S THIS FOR SERVICE? | 


| 


| 


1 


Kangles said he paid $1,3( 
for the instrument, counti 
taxes and customs duties, ar 
each tube costs him 10 cents. F 
intends to absorb the cost hir 
self and the service is free. 
said he got the idea of buy 
the machine while attending 
meeting of the legislative liqu 
committee in Yorkton. 


A doctor expressed the opini 
at the meeting that people in t 
business of serving liquor cot 
do more to educate the public’ 
the abuse of alcohol. 


“When you drink at home jj 
your business,” Kangles sa, 
“But when you drink at home 
anywhere else and then drive 
becomes everyone’s business.” 


Teachers hold 
safety seminat 


The first safety seminar | 
safety liaison teachers in Lone 
public schools was held recer 
in that city. 


Seminar topics in the one 
meeting, stressed the need to 
form all public school teach 
of the safety resource person 
and materials available to th 
for the teaching of safety. 


Although safety publicati 
have been placed in Long 
schools, safety liaison teact 
were encouraged to develop | 
grams to help other teact} 
make the best use of th? 
materials and to accept the? 
sponsibility of emphasizing sa} 
in their schools through inter 
ing and continuing safety ] 
grams. 


In addition, the semi 
proved useful as a forum for 
exchange of ideas and prog! 
for the teachers involved. 
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»ening Session: Delegates are welcomed to the Sudbury Road Safety 


lorkshops. From left, William Newman, M.P.P. 


and _ Parliamentary 


sistant to the Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister of Transportation 


sd Communications; Most Reverend Roger Despatie, D.D., 
shop, Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie, St. Jean de Brebeuf 
‘dbury; Mayor J. J. Fabbro, City of Sudbury; Bernt Gilbertso 
i; Algoma; Donald J. Collins, Chairman of the Council, 
\inicipality of Sudbury; Walter B. G. Reynolds, Director, Safe 
\T.C. and Conference Coordinator. 


Auxiliary 

Church, 
n, M.P.P. 
Regional 
ty Office, 


lattentive audience hears a panel of legal experts and enforcement 


Mcers discuss the effectiveness of traffic law enforcemen 


ting motor vehicle collisions. 
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jestion in Workshop 2, while Dr. Anthony Lee of Sudbury 
es 
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Cipation is the key to successful Road Safety Workshops. Here 
Frances Schwartz of the Quebec Department of Transport asks 


and Bob 


of the Ontario Council of Young Drivers, Toronto, await their 
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ransportdt. 
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More thait 600 concerned 
people in Northeastern Ontario 
attended the three-day Road 
Safety Workshops held January 
11, 12 and 13 at the Caruso Club 
in Sudbury. The Conference 
drew its delegates from the Dis- 
tricts of Algoma, Cochrane. 
Manitoulin, Nipissing, Parry 
Sound, Sudbury and Timiskam- 
ing as well as a number of other 
areas in Canada and the United 
States. 


This was the nineteenth in a 
series of Road Safety Workshops 
to be organized by the Ontario 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications over the past 
fourteen years, in various parts 
of the Province. In welcoming 
the delegates at the start of the 
Conference, Mr. William New- 
man, M.P.P. and Parliamentary 
Assistant to Hon. Gordon Car- 
ton, Q.C., Minister of Transpor- 


ene ef 


TOK and Communications, Ontario 


UR HELP” 


amet 


tation and Communications out- 
lined the formidable problem of 
road deaths and injuries in On- 
tario today, stressing the need 
for every citizen to accept per- 
sonal responsibility for helping 
to reduce the tragic toll. 

The overall theme of the Con- 
ference was “ROAD SAFETY 
NEEDS YOUR HELP”. “It is 
up to each individual to ensure 
that his behaviour on the high- 
way. either on foot or behind the 
wheel, reduces the possibility of 
an accident situation develop- 
ing,” said Mr. Newman. “Each 
of us can help others to become 
more conscious of the fact that 
they can avoid becoming in- 
volved in hazardous and accident 
producing situations, by obeying 
the few simple rules of traffic 
safety, which after all, are only 
the dictates of common sense.” 


(Cont'd on page 2) 


MOTOR VEHICLE POPULATION EXPLOSION IN ONTARIO 


1951 


1971 


f 1961 


REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES 1, 205, 098 2,126, 270 3, 364, 89.1 
LICENSED DRIVERS 1,461, 538 2,414,615 3, 563, 197 
MILEAGE TRAVELLED 9, 128, 539, 000 17,831, 868, 000 31,407,952, 000 


MOTOR VEHICLE COLLISIONS IN ONTARIO 


FATALITIES 


INJURIES 


COLLISIONS 


PROPERTY DAMAGE $17, 702,000 


$39. 624, 553 


Panel Members in Workshop No. 1:—Top: A. T. C. McNab, Deputy 


Minister of Transportation and Communications, panel chairman. 
Centre, from left: A. M. Gartshore, Herbert J. Aiken. Bottom: Edwin 
H. Brezina, R. G. Gower, and Walter B. G. Reynolds. 


(Cont'd from page 1) 


The vehicle “population 
explosion” 

The number of cars and driv- 
ers in Ontario has tripled in only 
twenty years, and the toll exacted 
by collisions has jumped corres- 
pondingly. In 1951 there were 
54,920 motor vehicle collisions. 
By 1971 the figure had jumped 
to a staggering 158,831 acci- 
dents, which in that year alone 
killed 1,769 people and injured 
85,650 others. 


Public support urgently needed 

“It is important of course that 
Governments at all levels pro- 
vide leadership”, said Mr. New- 
man, “but it is equally urgent 
that leadership be provided by 
groups such as those represented 
here today. All of us have a 
vitally important part to play in 
developing the kind of public 
support for traffic safety that is 
so urgently needed.” 

This year’s Conference was 
more ambitious than ever. There 
were seven different Workshops, 


in which the problems of road 
accidents were examined by ex- 
perts and laymen from every as- 
pect: administration and licens- 
ing, effective law enforcement, 
vehicle design and road construc- 
tion, traffic control, alcohol and 
drugs, driver education and saf- 
ety teaching for young children. 
There was a special “rap session” 
for young people, in which the 
capacity audience aired their 
views and discussed their special 
problems; motorcycles, insur- 
ance, the law, driver training, the 
whole question of age in relation 
to drinking and to driving. 


In each Workshop a panel of 
professional people, expert in the 
subject of the session, analyzed 
their specific areas of responsi- 
bility and provided the delegates 
with up-to-date information. The 
sessions were then given over to 
questions, comments, opinions 
and discussion from the audience, 
where three microphones were 
provided for the purpose. High- 
lights from the Workshops are 
reported in the following pages. @ 


A. T. C. McNab, Deputy 
Minister, Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications, 
pointed out that participation 
from such people as those repre- 
sented at the Sudbury Road 
Safety Workshops is what pro- 
vided “input” to the Ministry’s 
motor vehicle administration 
policy changes. 

“The success of the Conven- 
tion depends on delegates’ par- 
ticipation”, he stated at the be- 
ginning of the first Workshop 
held Thursday morning, Janu- 
ary 11. “We’re not thin-skinned, 
and we could change our em- 
phasis depending on what goes 
on here today.” 

Mr. McNab as Chairman of 
the Workshop 1 panel outlined 
the matters now being re-exam- 
ined by the Ministry, such as 
driver licensing procedures, pro- 
grams for drunk drivers, tough- 
ening of the point system. He 
then introduced the five panel 
members who outlined the latest 
developments in their respective 
areas of responsibility within the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications; Edwin Brezina, 
Head of Human Social and En- 
vironmental Factors Research; 


A. M. Gartshore, Deputy Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles; Herbert 
J. Aiken, Director of the Vehicle 


Keynote speaker Brigadier-General Bruce J. Legge, E.D., C.D, @ 
Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and President) 


; 
' 
Branch; R. G. Gower, Manag) 
of the Driver Control Office ar] 
Walter B. G. Reynolds, Direct 
of the Safety Office. Delegat) 
then directed questions and cor 
ments to the panel. 


Annual Vehicle Inspection 


Asked by a delegate where t) 
Ministry now stands on the que 
tion of annual compulsory yv 
hicle inspections, the Depu 
Minister replied there are goil 
to be definite changes in tl 
area, and that a thorough asse: 
ment of their feasibility ai 
value was underway in prepal 
tion for presenting a recomme 
dation to the next session of t 
Legislature. 


Compulsory Seat Belts 
Replying to a query abc 
compulsory use of seat belts, W. 
McNab said this is under acti 
consideration, the chief probl« 
being the difficulty of enfors 
ment. Mr. Aiken then survey 
the audience on the num 
among them who wear belts 
the time, and the number w 
were for and against compuls¢ 
belt wearing legislation. Althou} 
a minority of the delegates |) 
bitually wore belts, all but th} 
of them were in favour of leg 
lation that would compel peo} 
to wear them. 


the Canada Safety Council, chats with the Honourable Rene Brun¢ 
Minister of Community and Social Services and M.P.P. for Cochr 
North, during the Thursday Conference luncheon. At right, J. 
McCreedy, President of Ontario Division, International Nickel Comp 
of Canada Limited at Copper Cliff, introduced Mr. Legge. 


i: eM iS a 
Head Table Guests J. R. Meakes, Publisher and General Manager, 
Sudbury Daily Star; Reverend Rodney Brazill, Rector, Church of 
Resurrection, and Chairman, Sudbury and District Council of Chure 
Gordon A. Allen, General Manager, Falconbridge Nickel Mine: 
Sudbury. 


“Why should we not apply the 
gma that recklessness deserves? 
Ve have done so in the case of 
jollution”, urged Barrister Elmer 
opha, Q.C. during Workshop 
Jo. 2 held on Thursday after- 
oon. The subject set the eight- 
jiember panel of lawyers and 
‘presentatives of Police, and 
jiaired by Judge Anthony Fal- 
:tta, Area Senior Provincial 
jidge in Sudbury was: “CAN 
}FFECTIVE TRAFFIC LAW 
NFORCEMENT HELP PRE- 
ENT MOTOR VEHICLE 
| OLLISIONS?” 


“We need a whole change in 
ir cultural habits and re- 
onses”, said Mr. Sopha. “Only 
fen can traffic law enforcement 
{ effective. Of course we are 
tking about a whole culture. 
Iw we consider others, how we 
\int to be considered by others, 
fiponsibilities in a society. 


| 


“Tf the drunk at a social party 
lyour house brought up on the 
ling room floor he would be 
gated as a pariah. Then why is 
| impaired driver not treated 
| same way?” In his opening 
jiarks, Judge Falzetta also em- 
isized the importance of social 
tude in driving. “The very real 
iblem is the ordinary, every- 
driver, full of bad driving 
its, serenely optimistic and 
ud of his driving. What are 
attitudes toward the other 
son? Does he recognize that 
S the other fellow to the other 
ver? It is time we tackled 
fic accidents as a psycholog- 
| problem”’. 
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‘intendent R. McKie. 
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Highway Manners 


“The ‘boor’ is even more ob- 
jectionable on the highway than 
in the parlour where he merely 
offends the sensibilities”, said 
Judge Falzetta. “Highway man- 
ners are important, and without 
this kind of voluntary cooper- 
ation, tickets and big fines are 
but a finger in the dyke”, 


Four representatives of the 
police, Chief Superintendent R. 
McKie of the Ontario Provincial 
Police Traffic Division, Toronto; 
Deputy Chief Constable John R. 
Murray, Traffic Division, Metro- 
politan Toronto Police Depart- 
ment; Deputy Chief Constable 
Albert Hague, Sudbury Police 
Department and Superintendent 
S. Whitehouse of District No. 13% 
Ontario Provincial Police in Sud- 
bury gave the case for effective 
law enforcement, citing concen- 
trated enforcement at known 
accident sites, air patrols and 
spot checks as proven deterrents 
which are effective in reducing 
collisions. 


Deputy Chief Hague reported 
that in Sudbury during the past 
two years, enforcement had been 
increased by 49% and the acci- 
dent rate had decreased by 
17.2%. He also described a con- 
centrated car check campaign 
which he had been involved in 
on an 8-mile area of the Queen 
Elizabeth Highway a few years 
earlier. The strip of highway was 
so well patrolled that it resulted 
in a 62% reduction in collisions 
during the first year. Deputy 
Chief John Murray of Metro 
Toronto made the point that col- 


of the panel: Superintendent S. Whitehouse, 
ty Chief Albert Hague, Deputy Chief John R. Murray and Chief 


lisions are all “people accidents”, 
for which human behaviour is 
responsible and which strict traf- 
fic law enforcement must be used 
to control. 

W. A. Inch, Q.C., another 
Sudbury Barrister, urged that en- 
forcement has to have the sup- 
port of the public to be effective, 
and suggested publicizing con- 
victions as a strong social deter- 
rent to careless driving attitudes. 


39.000 17831 868000 a 
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D. F. Mossop, Q‘C., also a 
Barrister in Sudbury and J. D. 
Takach, Crown Attorney and 
Clerk of the Peace in the District 
of Sudbury discussed the public’s 
abhorrence of harsh penalties 
and its influence on court deci- 
sions, which were bound to re- 
flect the social attitudes of the 
public. Both urged more frequent 
imposition of maximum penalties 
already provided for. ® 


Sudbury Barrister D. F. Mossop, Q.C. questions effectiveness of educa- 


tion versus law enforcement in reducing vehicle collisions. On the 
right, panelist W. A. Inch, Q.C., also a Barrister in Sudbury. 


“It was the best of times, it 
was the worst of times, it was the 
age of wisdom, it was the age of 
foolishness”, wrote Charles Dick- 
ens of the year 1775. 

Speaking at the Thursday 
Conference luncheon during the 
three-day Road Safety Work- 
shops at Sudbury, Canada Safety 
Council President Bruce J. Legge 
drew this comparison with the 
year 1973. 

“It is the best of times for the 
world of safety in 1973 because 
never before has so much time 
and talent been devoted to the 
needs of safety in this province 
and this country. It is the worst 
of times because never before 


have so many people been killed 
and maimed by traffic accidents 
throughout the whole world as 
now. 

It is the age of wisdom be- 
cause never before has so much 
knowledge and skill been as- 
signed to perfecting our vehicles, 
roads and drivers. 

It is the age of foolishness be- 
cause so many are disabled or 
executed by the carelessness of 
drinking and driving, or drinking 
and snowmobiling. 

We need to find better ways of 
reaching people and convincing 
them that safety . . . is simply 
using common sense to protect a 
valuable possession—their life”. ® 


Workshop Panel 3, from left: Robert B. Clifford, Karl B. 


Michael Ross, Andrew McConnell and Peter Wong. 


Highway design as a direct 
cause of road deaths was called 
a “widespread environmental 
problem” in a special film pro- 
duced by the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety and shown 
at the beginning of Workshop 3, 
Friday morning, January 12. En- 
titled “Booby Trap”, the film 
showed badly designed roads that 
could cause cars to skid and 
leave the roadway, guardrails, 
trees, poles, signs and steep em- 
bankments beside the roadway as 
the cause of many unnecessary 
fatalities. 

The film illustrated that with 
proper design, including wide un- 
cluttered roadsides, “breakaway” 
poles for signs, lights and wires 
that give in heavy impact rather 
than remaining rigid, proper 
guardrails that slow the car 
rather than bouncing it back into 
traffic, letting it crash through or 
spearing through the front and 


Speaking to the Friday Road 
Safety Workshops Luncheon in 
Sudbury, January 12 at the Ca- 
ruso Club, Colonel Charles O. 
Dalton, President of the St. John 
Ambulance, Ontario Council, de- 
scribed an important project 
which his organization has spear- 
headed. Over the past two and a 
half years, St. John Ambulance, 
in cooperation with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario and the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association has 
sponsored an independent train- 
ing and research project in Orillia 
to measure the relationship be- 
tween First Aid training and 
awareness of safety. 

After 6,000 people had been 
trained in either standard or 
emergency First Aid, the project 
moved into its research phase, 
which meant analyzing data from 
both Orillia and two major co- 
operating agencies outside of St. 
John—Bell Canada and the On- 
tario Northland Transportation 
Commission. 

Interim results indicate a defi- 


killing the occupants, the use of 
cushioning systems and buried 
rail ends, hundreds of lives could 
be saved, even after cars had 
been forced to leave the roadway. 

The subject of the Workshop 
was “Engineering Highway Saf- 
ety Through Vehicle and Tire 
Design, Traffic Control and Road 
Construction’, and the 8-member 
panel consisted of experts in 
vehicle, tire, road and traffic 
engineering. 


New SAE Standards 


Karl B. Raham, Chief Product 
Engineer of American Motors 
(Canada) Limited presented the 
newest SAE standards now in 
force within the automotive in- 
dustry, involving increased side 
door strength, bumper strength 
and a flammability standard for 
materials used inside cars, and 
discussed the case for mandatory 
wearing of seat belts (which he 


First Aiders Have Fewer Accidents 


Donald H. Hartford, President and 
General Manager of CFRB and 
President of the Ontario Safety 
League. 


nite drop in the accident rate 
among First Aid trained people. 
For example, after examining 
3,334 Bell Canada employees it 
was found that those with First 
Aid training had 59.7% fewer 


Raham, H. K. C 


said now works well in Australia 


and is being considered in the 


U.K., the U.S., Germany and 
Spain) as against the present 
costly buzzer-systems and starter- 
interlock system designed to co- 
erce the driver into belting up. 
A film illustrating a new “passive 
restraint system” developed by 
Volvo was shown by Robert F. 
Clifford, National Service Man- 
ager of Volvo Canada Limited. 


Tires Rated 


Ratings on the three basic 
kinds of tires currently in wide 
use were discussed by H. K. 
Cunliffe, Technical Manager of 
Dunlop Canada Limited, who 
stressed the inadvisability of mix- 
ing various weights and plies of 
tires. Asked later by Leo Del Vil- 
lano, Mayor of Timmins what he 
thought of tire studs, he agreed 
that they have a definite safety 
value but that they damage the 


Guest of Honour and Principal 
Luncheon Speaker Colonel C. O. 
Dalton, D.S.O., E.D., President St. 
John Ambulance Ontario Council. 


accidents than expected, while 
those without training had 89.9 % 
more accidents than expected. 
Bell Canada, who for years have 
supported a voluntary First Aid 
training programme, have now 
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highway badly, and that eve 
when they were legal they cou! 
be depended on too much, sini 
the effectiveness of studs depen! 
on the strength of the ice on tl) 
road. 

Oiher panelists were J. 
Goudie, Technical Manag¢ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. | 
Canada Limited, T. J. Gartshoi 
Regional Traffic Superintende} 
with the Ministry of Transpor! 
tion and Communications | 
North Bay, Michael Ross, Ch 
Transportation Engineer for t 
City of Sudbury, Andrew 
Connell, Northern Regional I 
rector of the Ministry of Trai 
portation and Communicatio) 
North Bay, and Peter Wot, 
Roads and Drainage Engine} 
City of Sudbury. Chairman v 
John M. Childs, District Eng} 
eer, District No. 17, Ministry! 
Transportation and Communi 
tions, Sudbury. 


John Lane, M.P.P. for Alg¢ 
Manitoulin, Gore Bay addre: 
delegates at Friday's Confer 
luncheon. 


decided to make training ¢ 
pulsory and part of the om 
job training system. 

A similar survey of On 
Northland Transportation € 


mission revealed 41.6% f 


Dr. James T. Malfetti 


_ Although there is not much 
}nown about the effects drugs 
| ave on driving, some studies are 
dicating trends, reported Dr. 
tthur F. W. Peart, Medical 
irector of the Traffic Injury 
esearch Foundation, Ottawa, 
juring the Friday afternoon 
‘orkshop #4 held to discuss 
ALCOHOL AND OTHER 
JIRUGS AND ROAD 
B\FETY.” 


U.S. studies show that al- 
ough 50% of those killed in 
iffic accidents have used alco- 
Hl, a large percentage of drivers 
HO use drugs such as speed, 
Fenobarb and salicylates. Alco- 
lis also involved in about 50% 


is 


ridents than expected in the 
‘st Aid training group. 

j Although the research is still 
iprogress, these interim results 
ng with other evidence indi- 
© a positive connection be- 
en safety-oriented First Aid 
Mining and safety. Both the 
Hustrial Accident Prevention 
Mociation and the Workmen’s 
@mpensation Board were suffi- 
@atly impressed by this evidence 
@provide financial backing for 
cond project, FACTS II, now 
inning in the new city of 
@nbridge and in the City of 
elph. 

HVhy does First Aid training 
se a more safety conscious 
%son? “Hazard awareness is a 
‘Ge of mind”, says Colonel 
‘ton, “and this is achieved in 
First Aid training by the 
\lidate being personally and 
Olly immersed in an activity 
ch is related to the cause as 
f as the effect of an injury. 
‘is thus mentally prepared to 
‘pt’ the presence of the 
ard”. @ 
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of non-fatal accidents, and is a 
major factor affecting pedestrians 
involved in motor vehicle acci- 
dents as well, Dr. Peart said. 


Columbia’s Dr. James Malfetti 
Guest Panelist 

An outstanding program de- 
signed for persons convicted of 
driving while impaired, (D.W.I.), 
was described by Dr. James T. 
Malfetti, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Health and Educa- 
tion at Columbia University 
Teachers’ College in New York. 
The “Phoenix D.W.I. Program” 
was begun in 1966, and there are 
now 39 other similar programs 
operating in North America. “It 
is a supplement to punishment”, 
explained Dr, Malfetti. “The aim 
is to convince them of the disad- 
vantages of drinking and driving, 


Panel members 


Malfetti. 


Miss Roberta M. Bruce, Douglas M. Lucas and Dr. 


and to develop for themselves a 
plan to modify their own be- 
haviour”. 


Convicted D.W.I.’s are sent to 
four separate sessions. There is 
no moralizing but it is made 
abundantly clear that there is a 
level of drinking and driving that 
will not be tolerated. At the very 
least, at the end of the first ses- 
sion they understand that the 
charge is serious, although at the 
beginning, Dr. Malfetti noted, a 
sizeable fraction of those in- 
volved do not feel that they have 
done anything wrong. The 
second session considers the fact 
that driving is a highly complex 
skill requiring optimum faculties, 
Films are shown to illustrate 
what alcohol does to the ability, 
degrading even highly trained 
professional drivers. 
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From left: Basil Scully, Dr. Arthur F. W. Peart, Dr. Wolfgang Schmidt 


and Dr. Carl M. Stroh. 


At the third session personal 
data is discussed, and “alcohol 
inventories” administered. One 
third or more of the people in- 
volved are “Problem drinkers”’, 
in Dr. Malfetti’s experience. The 
fourth session tries to help the 
individual articulate in some way, 
in front of the class, what he will 
do to change permanently. 
Everyone then has to put this 
plan in writing, and it must be a 
realistic plan or fellow members 
of the program will point out its 
shortcomings. 


In formulating the program 
Dr. Malfetti studied the problem 
first-hand, riding with many 
drunks picked up for impaired 
driving, and even spent a night 
in the tank as part of his pre- 
liminary research. 


“The DWI program is only a 
way to start”, he points out. “It 
helps people be part of their 
problem’s solution, takes the 
alcoholic out of his box of 
despair”. 


There are counsellors who re- 
fer members of the program for 
further help, and about 20% of 
the participants seek such help 
on a voluntary basis. 


“What overall reduction in 
accidents could you expect if 
every convicted D.W.I. driver 
went through your program?” 
Dr. Malfetti was asked by fellow- 
panelist Dr. Wolfgang Schmidt, 
Associate Director of Research 
at the Addiction Research Foun- 
dation in the Ministry of Health. 
“T do not have sufficient records 
to establish these answers yet”, 
replied Dr. Malfetti, “but I am 
not willing to wait for such a 
complete evaluation. There are 
39 other programs now in exist- 
ence from which we will have 
such evidence eventually, Mean- 
while I want to go ahead on the 
best educated premises we have”. 


Other members of the Work. 
shop panel were Miss Roberta 
M. Bruce, Associate Professor of 
Social Work, School of Social 


Work, Laurentian University, 
Sudbury; Douglas M. Lucas, 
Director, Centre of Forensic 


Sciences, Ministry of the Solicitor 
General; Basil Scully, Director 
of Northern Programs, Addiction 
Research Foundation, Ministry 
of Health, Sudbury; and Dr. Carl 
M. Stroh, Senior Psychologist, 
Canadian Surface Transporta- 
tion Administration, Ministry of 
Transport, Ottawa. Mr. Scully 
was Acting Chairman for the 
session. ® 


A panel of experts chaired by 
Gil Mayer of Station CKNC-TV 
exchanged views with a capacity 
crowd of young people during the 
special Workshop held on Friday 
evening to discuss “YOUNG 
PEOPLE AND THE ROAD 
ACCIDENT PROBLEM”. 


Citizens’ arrests, problems of 
obtaining insurance, the legal 
drinking age as it affects driving, 
the cost and availability of driver 
education and attitudes toward 
law enforcement officers were 
some of the topics aired during 
the session, which was devoted 
completely to interaction be- 
tween panel and audience with 
no formal presentations by pan- 
elists. 


Deborah Baker of the Ontario 
Council of Young Drivers, 
Thunder Bay, raised the question 
of age in relation to driving, as 
a result of a statement made by 
a delegate in the previous session 
that he would not let his 17-year- 
old daughter drive yet and 
thought the driving age should be 


STAFF S6T. DJ ROBSON 


The panel: From left: Stanley M. McDowall, Manager, Vehicle Product 
and Service Engineering, Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor; H. J. 


Aiken, Director, Vehicle Branch, Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
Traffic Control Engineer, Traffic Control 
and Communications; and Staff 
Prevention Branch, O.P.P. Head- 


munications; J. D. Gleason, 
Office, Ministry of Transportation 
Sergeant D. J. Robson, Accident 
quarters in Toronto. 


21.1% 


84.650 
9 85577. 
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From left: Dr. Bernard Lavallee, Director, Sudbury Centre, Addiction 
Research Foundation, Sudbury; Michael B. Martin, F.L.LC., President 
of W. Bruce Martin Insurance Limited in Sudbury; Carl E. Laybourn, 
Administrator, Public Safety Programs, Safety Office, Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications, Toronto; R. G. Gower, Manager, 
Driver Control Office, Driver Branch, Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, and Gil Mayer, (alias Marcel A. Mucker), Panel 
Chairman for the evening, well-known to the audience from CKNC-TV 
in Sudbury where he is Account Executive. 
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After the Rap, time out for fun as the Rock swings into action to the music of “Nobody Special”. 


Young people question the e» 
perts on everything from the legé 
drinking age to citizens’ arrest; 
during Friday Evening “RAP AN) 
ROCK” session. 


) 
raised. During the lively & 
change between the father | 
question, some members of tl 
panel and young people in tl) 
audience, the high rate of moti 
vehicle collisions among your 
drivers was discussed, and it W 
generally agreed that this ace 
dent rate was due to inexperien’ 
(which could be a problem | 
any age) rather than youth. T) 
father, however, stood his grouy 
and was cited as a “brave maj 
by Staff Sergeant D. J. Robs 
of the Ontario Provincial Polij 
who was on the panel. 


A member of the audien 
asked how many drinks cong 
tuted the .08% blood-alcok 
level, and was told by a pane} 
that although this varied 
people, a safe guide to stay bel 
the level was generally cons: 
ered to be 1 oz. per hour. 


i 
i 
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| Donald A. Kirk, Education 
Officer in the Curriculum Service 
ranch of the Ontario Ministry 
_f Education was Chairman of 
ne eight-member panel on Driv- 
t Education. 


he national picture: criticisms 
| and recommendations 

In a slide-tape presentation 
ad follow-up talk by President 
‘anci Langford, the Canada 
/ ouncil of Young Drivers level- 
d sweeping criticisms at the 
ate of driver education across 
" anada, and presented their solu- 
(ons. A national opinion poll 
ey had conducted revealed a 
ck of standardization between 
ovinces, between high schools 
‘id commercial schools, a need 
ir upgrading of teachers, a lack 
| space in available driver in- 
‘suction courses due to a short- 
‘xe of classrooms, teachers, cars 
4d money. Their recommen- 
tions: 

Introduce driver education free 
of charge as a credit course in 
| secondary schools, and make 
| t available to every eligible 
itudent. 

‘Increase support for the pro- 
“ram by both government and 
; public. 


* Set up a national task force 
with the co-operation of all 
provinces to design a curricu- 
lum ‘package’ for driver educa- 
tion which would be standard 
across the country and accept- 
able to every province. 

° Evaluate the effect driver edu- 
cation courses in schools are 
presently having on the motor 
vehicle collision rate. 


The state of driver education 
in Ontario 


Carl Laybourn of the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communi- 
cations compared Ontario’s pro- 
gress in driver education favour- 
ably with the national average. 
About 25% of eligible students 
are now receiving driver educa- 
tion courses in this province, he 
said. The shortage of qualified 
teachers is the major obstacle to 
offering the course to all the stu- 
dents who would like to take it. 


A standard curriculum guide 


Ed Blake, Public Safety Con- 
sultant, Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, des- 
cribed the standard driver educa- 
tion course syllabus, prepared 
over the past two years and re- 
cently produced by the Ministry. 


irday luncheon head table guests Elie W. Martel, M.P.P. for Sud- 


; 
A 


East, and Chairman of the luncheon; George W. Thomson, Dir- 
Wir of the Sudbury Board of Education; 
fiam_ S. Pickett, President and General 


luncheon guest speaker 
Manager of American 


College of Applied Arts and Technology in Sudbury. 


\ PS (Canada) Limited, and John T. Koski, President of the Cam- 


2ad table guest at Saturday 
neon, Mrs. Mary M. Conroy, 
Esurer of the Sudbury and 
Birict Industrial Commission 
iformer Alderman for the City 
}udbury. 


or evil to triumph, good 
le have only to do nothing”. 
hoted by Dr. James Malfetti 
je ‘recent Sudbury Road 
'y Workshops. 


Workshop Panel No. 6 from left: Dou 


glas W. McDonald, Phillip W. 


Randell, Dhiren Sinha, John H. Cranford, Donald A. Kirk, Robert L. 
Heath, Edward M. Blake, Carl E. Laybourn, Nanci Langford. 


Both in-class and in-car lesson 
material then available was care- 
fully studied and the resulting 
curriculum guide, to be made 
available this spring, establishes 
39 40-minute classroom periods 
and nine 40-minute in-car peri- 
ods, covering prescribed material. 


The new teacher preparation 
course 


For the last three years the 
Ontario Motor League and the 
Insurance Bureau of Canada 
have jointly sponsored the pre- 
paration course for high school 
driver instructors. Robert L. 
Heath, Master Instructor in 
Driver Education at Timmins 
High and Vocational School out- 
lined the improved course, now 
extended to three weeks in length 
from the previous two, and offer- 
ing considerably more in-car in- 
struction time than was allotted 
in the old course. Last year 
courses were held in London, 
Hamilton, Toronto and Ottawa. 


The Role of the Insurance 
Industry 


The part played by the insur- 
ance industry both in its financial 
support of driver education 
across Canada, and the substan- 
tial insurance premium discounts 
granted to students who have 
completed recognized driver edu- 
cation courses, was discussed 
by John H. Cranford, Director 
of Communications, Insurance 
Bureau of Canada. According to 
a 1971 survey conducted by the 
Bureau, 77% of Canadians be- 
lieve that driver education should 
be compulsory in this country. 


Driver Education in Sudbury 


Dhiren Sinha, Driver Educa- 
tion Teacher at Sheridan Techni- 


cal School reported on the pro- 
gress of driver education in Sud- 
bury. The Sudbury School Board 
has recently increased in-car 
course instruction time from 6 to 
7 hours, and increased the bud- 
get available for films and other 
resources in the district. 


There is one summer driver 
instruction course offered in the 
district, at Sheridan Technical 
School. In considering the gen- 
eral shortage of teachers, Mr. 
Sinha noted that in view of the 
pay rates which are not high, the 
course must necessarily attract 
teachers of a community-spirited 
nature whose considerations are 
not primarily monetary. 


Co-ordinating a Program 


Mr. Phillip W. Randell, Master 
Instructor in Driver Education 
at Don Head Secondary School 
in Richmond Hill, gave the case 
for a co-ordinator in each school 
board who assumes responsibility 
for organizing courses, obtaining 
course materials, hiring and pay- 
ing instructors, arranging insur- 
ance, installation of dual controls 
and other mechanical matters, 
and all classroom and_ in-car 
scheduling. 


Emotional Abnormalities 


Mr. D. W. McDonald who in- 
structs driving classes at Chip- 
pewa Secondary School is also 
an independent instructor oper- 
ating outside the school system, 
stressed the importance of the 
instructor’s ability to perceive 
emotional abnormalities in his 
students which could result in 
serious accidents. e 


Sometimes care is much more 
important than speed, yet we 
tend to lay too much emphasis 
in the early school years on the 
importance of never being late. 
As a result, very young children 
can be more intent on getting to 
school or to class on time than 
on crossing the road or getting 
off the swing carefully. This was 
one of many useful points made 
by David Husband, Master at 
North Bay Teachers’ College dur- 
ing Workshop #7, “THE NEW 
LOOK IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 
EDUCATION IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS”, the 
final session of the Road Safety 
Workshops held on Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Husband said it is 
important not to confuse children 
with unnecessary information at 
a very young age, when there are 
really lots of things that can 
readily be left out in the first 
stages and added gradually as 
they grow old enough to assimi- 
late a variety of “shoulds”. It is 
more important to teach the 
youngest pupils the things that 
will keep them out of accidents 
than to teach them about nutri- 
tion, for example. 


School bus safety 

Principal Richard Charbon- 
neau of Champlain Separate 
School in Chelmsford discussed 
ways of keeping control of child- 
ren on school buses, through 
training by the drivers at the be- 
ginning of the season, school bus 
patrols and classroom reinforce- 
ment. Some bus operators, he 
pointed out, were doing a disser- 
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vice to other drivers and to the 
children themselves by using the 
flashing lights when they let 
children off within 30 mile per 
hour zones. 


Bicycle Safety Programs 

R. J. McNeil, Vice Principal 
of Copper Cliff Public School 
said older pupils were the hard 
ones to convince of safe bicycle 
practices rather than those in 
grades 5 and under who were 
more easily taught safety rules. 


18 different safety programs 
during year—O.P.P. 

Constable Louis Gauthier of 
District No. 13, Ontario Provin- 
cial Police in Sudbury, said he 
and his colleagues conducted 
eighteen different kinds of safety 
programs throughout the year. 
These included bicycle and ped- 
estrian safety, snowmobiles, dyn- 
amite, ice-breakup, problems of 
child molestation and organizing 
and training school bus patrols. 

Mrs. Margaret Winkel, a teach- 
er in Arthur Robinson Public 
School, Sudbury, described safety 
programs she conducts for pri- 
mary grades, and Archie C. 
Stewart, Traffic Safety Super- 
visor with the Sudbury Police 
Department covered traffic safety 
teaching in Sudbury schools. He 
pointed out that there is such a 
thing as over-protecting children 
with crossing guards where traf- 
fic is really light enough for them 
to cross without them. In his ex- 
perience, children actually resent 
having guards where they are 
unnecessary. e 
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Gauthier, Archie C. Stewart, 
Gerald L. Barbeau. 
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Panelists in Workshop No. 7. Above, from left: Richard Charbonnea 
R. J. McNeil and Mrs. Margaret Winkel. 
David Husband and Panel Chairm: 


Three staff members from the MTC Highway Carrier and Vehi 
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Below: Constable Lot 


TRANSPORTATION 
COMMUNICATIONS 
ONTaR ) 


Inspection sections in Sudbury chat with Robert H. Humphr 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, MTC, Toronto. From left: Larry Harn 
John Feduck, Mr. Humphries and Jack Orvis. 


| Coming Events | 


March 28 - May 2 — Efficient 
Fleet Management Course, held 
once per week for six weeks, at 
the Ontario Safety League, 
Toronto. 


April 9 - 10—Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association of 


April 9-13 — Motor F 
Maintenance Course, Onta 
Safety League, Toronto. 

April 16 - 18 — First Natic 
Conference on Snow and 
Control, sponsored by the Re 
and Transportation Associa’) 
of Canada, National Confere 
Centre, Ottawa. 

April 30 - May 4 — Comr 
cial Vehicle Driver Trai 


The Sudbury Young Ladies Choir entertains delegates after the Con- 
ference buffet supper, courtesy of the Ontario Motor League — Nickel 
Belt Club. 


Course, Ontario Safety Lea; 
Toronto. 


Ontario Safety Conference, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safety. Contents may be reprinted without reference to the Ministry 
Transportation and Communications except where credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should ¥, 
Ontario Traffic Safety, Safety Office, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto } 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister. W. B. G. Reynolds, Director of Safety. 
A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. 
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AP. grant goes to campaigner fo 


hild car seats 


Two years of persistence and 
jard work on the part of a Tor- 
‘nto mother of two, have paid 
ff in both recognition and prac- 
‘cal help, in the form of a Local 
aitiatives Program grant. Joy 
foon became a public cam- 
jaigner for safe child car seats 
ack in October 1970, after 
‘ading about the death of a 3- 
lonth-old child in a low-speed 
ity accident while being held 

a Car passenger’s arms. Dis- 
essed over the lack of aware- 
ss about the need for child 
straints, Joy Moon soon be- 
ime deeply involved in the 
‘bject. One of the groups she 
intacted for help was the Con- 
mer’s Association of Canada, 
| which she was a member. 
oa soon appointed her Nat- 

al Convenor for Children’s 
ato Safety. From this position 


was appointed to the Seat 
t Committee of the Canadian 
peards Association, and from 
te to the Chairmanship of a 
member subcommittee set up 
concentrate on developing a 
ndard for child car seats and 
alynamic testing facility here in 
‘nada. The Ministry of Trans- 
tation and Communications 
talso represented on this sub- 
fnmittee. The subcommittee is 
Wy close to its goal at this 
ting. 


¥},583.00 to spread awareness 
| throughout Canada 

ast month, Mrs. Moon re- 
ved a $13,583 LLP. grant to 


ince a seventeen-week project 


I 
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ar-old Alina Moon shows she’s 
graduated to the Ford Tot-Guard. 
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action the first week of Feb- 
Tuary; their task is to develop 
informative material for use by 
community groups across Can- 
ada. This will include a pamph- 
let, describing the various types 
of car seats available, for mass 
distribution to doctors’ offices, 
pre-natal classes and nursery 
schools; a presentation handbook 
with slides to be produced and 
sold for use by community 
groups; a comprehensive statis- 
tical report for use by safety 
organizations, news media and 
government departments, and a 
questionnaire which the project 
team will conduct during Child 
Safety Week, May 1-7, assessing 
what parents currently think, 
know and do about car seating 
restraints for their children. 


A coast-to-coast trip 


As part of the project, Mrs. 
Moon will travel across Canada 
visiting all the provincial safety 
councils and government safety 
offices, service clubs and _ inter- 
ested individuals to consult them 
about the material the team is 
preparing and enlist their sup- 
port in its distribution. 


Help welcomed 


Enquiries will be welcomed 
by the project team, and should 
be directed to their headquarters 
in care of Mrs. Joy Moon, 95 
McPherson Ave., Toronto, © 
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outgrown the GM infant seat, 


e Ministry of Transportation and Communication 


Members of the LIP Child Restraint Project Team at their work head- 


quarters. Left to right, standing: Bruce Smith, Stephanie Hamilton, 
Joy Moon, Jan Nicol. Seated: Gwen Wilmot. 


Snowmobile collisions on the increase 


Snowmobile tragedies have 
taken a sharp rise this winter, 
after a decrease in fatal snowmo- 
bile accidents in the winter season 
1971/72 which had safety organ- 
izations and government agencies 
feeling optimistic that their edu- 
cation campaigns were beginning 
to show effective results. 


According to a statement is- 
sued by Brian Jack, Administra- 
tor of Collision Data in the 
Driver Branch, Registrar’s Divi- 
sion of the M.T.C. comparing 
the winters of 1970/71 and 
1971/72, total reportable colli- 
sions involving motorized snow 
vehicles rose from 731 to 974, 
although deaths decreased from 
38 to 27 in the same period. For 
Ministry purposes, a reportable 
accident is any collision occur- 
ring on or off a highway which 
results in injury to any person or 
in damage to property of any 
person other than the owner 
or driver apparently exceeding 
$200. 


“The Ministry’s figures are 
conservative compared to those 
being collected by other agen- 
cies such as the Canada Safety 
Council, the Ontario Safety 
League and the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police,” explained Mr. 
Jack. “Such accidents as falling 


through ice on a snowmobile, 
dying from exposure or heart 
failure after being stranded in the 
bush with a snowmobile, are not 
included in our figures if there 
Was no collision involved, but in 
a broad sense they are most de- 
finitely part of the snowmobile 
problem.” 


Sudden rise in deaths this year 


The picture has changed rad- 
ically this year. The Ontario 
Safety League, which works 
closely with the O.P.P. in collect- 
ing current snowmobile fatality 
data, reports that at this time of 
writing, (Feb. 14) more people 
have been killed in snowmobile 
accidents in Ontario than for the 
entire season last year. 

Their report: 
17 drownings 
15 fatalities on public 
thoroughfares 
4 killed running into 
fixed objects away 
from public thor- 
oughfares 
1 death from exposure. 
Total: 37 deaths involving 
snowmobiles in the 
first six weeks of 
1973. 


(Cont'd on page 2) 
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Snowmobile collisions 
(Cont'd from page 1) 


Alarming increase in drownings 


News reports of drowned 
snowmobilers who didn’t take 
the danger of ice seriously 
enough are becoming alarmingly 
frequent in Ontario daily news- 
papers, particularly after a week- 
end. Often it takes days of search 
to find the victims’ bodies after 
they are reported missing. “Wit- 
nesses said the couple clung to 
the edge of the ice for a short 
time but slipped from sight be- 
fore help could reach them”, runs 
one news item. Although last 
year the Canada Safety Council 
reported just three snowmobile- 
related drownings for 1971/72 
in Ontario, this type of accident 
has increased to a startling 17 
already this year. “This has been 
a poor season for snow, so people 
have taken to the iakes and rivers 
to snowmobile”, says Ernie Tay- 
lor, Director of Outdoor Recre- 
ation at the Ontario Safety 
League. “Nobody should take 
chances with ice. Unless you are 
familiar with an area, you have 
no idea of the thickness of the 
ice, or where the strong currents 
are. It simply isn’t safe to snow- 
mobile on unfamiliar frozen 
waterways.” 


After dark worst time 


“They got turned around in 
the darkness and headed south 

_ and the tragedy took place,” 
the father of another victim who 
was drowned along with his wife 
explained to a reporter. 

Of the 37 deaths investigated 
so far this year involving snow- 
mobiles, 25 occurred after dark, 
and many of them are known to 
have involved impairment from 
alcohol and other drugs. “Week- 
end snowmobile parties certainly 
add to the toll” says Mr. Taylor. 
“People seem to be taking the 
snowmobile for granted as a 
harmless toy. Obviously it de- 
serves the same respect that any 
motorized vehicle deserves.” 


Snowmobiles double in two 
years 


Sheer numbers of snow vehicles 
now being driven may well ac- 
count for a good part of the in- 
crease in deaths. D. Boyd, Man- 
ager of the Motor Vehicle Licen- 
sing Section of the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions, reports that at the end of 
the first 2-year period in which 
snowmobiles were required to be 
registered in Ontario (November 
1968 - October 1970) there were 
113,465 registered snowmobiles 
in Ontario. Last October, there 
were 224,299 registered, or near- 
ly double the number from two 
years before. e 


Films 
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‘oan 
Robert Bradley, Superintendent of S 
tion checks school bus projector with students Tim Roque and 
Dwayne Solomon. 


The secondary school stu- 
dents who travel the 70-mile dis- 
tance from Killarney to Lo-Ellen 
Park School in Sudbury and 
back each day, have worked out 
an ingenious way to solve the 
problems of restlessness and 
boredom that a 2-hour ride to 
school naturally presents. With 
the imaginative encouragement 
of Sudbury’s Superintendent of 
Schools, Robert Bradley, they 
have installed both film and tape 
equipment, and now watch every- 
thing from Shakespeare to car- 
toons, travelogues on different 
parts of Canada and hunting and 
fishing films as they travel to and 
from school. 

Each double seat is equipped 
with two sets of earphones, which 
receive the sound for both the 
films and the taped music that is 
played. The students themselves 
worked out all the technical as- 
pects, from the projector at the 
back of the bus powered by a 
motor outside the bus, to the 
daylight screen and window 
shades needed for a clear picture. 

“We had a few bugs at the 
beginning but we worked them 
out”, said Mr. Bradley. “With a 
rough road containing more pot- 
holes than tar, it wasn’t surpris- 
ing that the projector disinte- 


and music for a long school bus ride 
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chools, Sudbury Board of Educa- 


grated after the first three weeks. 
There wasn’t a screw left in it. 
The students tried soldering them 
in. They just broke. Now they’ve 
devised a floating pad so the pro- 
jector “gives” a little with the 
jolts of the bus, and it’s working 
fine.” 

The Killarney students range 
from grades 9 through 12, and 
the purpose of the movie project 
on the bus is to keep up their in- 
terest in making the long bumpy 
trip each day, and continue their 
schooling through to grade 12. 
“Also, it’s cold on those buses,” 
said Mr. Bradley, “despite the 
front and rear heaters, and stu- 
dents usually wrap themselves in 
blankets for the ride. The films 
and music help take their minds 
off that problem, too.” 

The project has been in oper- 
ation several months, and Mr. 
Bradley plans to wait at least a 
year before assessing its success 
and perhaps introducing similar 
projects on other school bus 
routes. 

Meanwhile, student reaction 
has been excellent. “The kids 
have taken a great pride in the 
system and it’s still in perfect 
condition. After all, it’s their ex- 
clusive project, and they did the 
work.” e 


Driver education 
in 546 schools 


During the school year 1971- 
72 there were 546 schools 
offering instruction in driver 
education to students, according 
to a report produced by Carl 
E. Laybourn, Administrator of 
Public Safety Programs in the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. 


The report shows advances ir 
every aspect of driver educatior 
in Ontario. “There were mor¢ 
trained teachers, more course: 
offered, and more students train 
ed than in any previous year” 


1971-72 school season, 1,09% 
qualified driver instruction teach 
ers conducted a total of 1,18: 
courses, and 28,320 student 
were successfully trained. 


The real obstacle still left i 
the way of offering the course t 
every eligible student within th 
Ontario school system is a shori 
age of qualified teachers, Mi 
Laybourn explained. At th 
moment about 25% of Ontari 
students can find places in th 
courses being offered, but th 
proportion is growing, and thei 
has been a phenomenal growt 
within the driver education movi 
ment in Ontario since it began 


It was in 1960 that the Depar 
ments of Transport and Educ: 
tion began jointly to promo 
approved courses in driving il 
struction in secondary schoo 
At that time there were only ; 
schools offering the course, Cor 
pared with last year’s 546. 


“All school boards in Ontar 
have now accepted driver educ 
tion either as an extra-curricul 
course or as part of the curric¢ 
lum”, said Mr. Laybourn. * 
now remains to increase t 
driver education facilities with 
the school system, so that eve 
student in Ontario may event 
ally receive this training”. 


If you don't belt up 


“If you hit a car interior it 
30 mph crash, the impact is | 
same as falling face-down to | 
ground from the roof of a hous 
——Mr. Harold Taylor, Head 
Safety Dept., Transport @ 
Road Research Laboratory, EB 
land. (CARE - ROSPA). 


EE 


L. to R: Students Larry Rog 
Tim Roque and Dwayne Solon 
chat with Robert Bradley on- 
school bus they equipped 
films and hi fi. 


| 
The Montreal Touring Club 
st month invited W. B. G. 
eynolds, Director of the On- 
rio M.T.C. Safety Office, to 
‘scuss Ontario’s driver demerit 
pint system at their annual meet- 
‘g, February 7th. The many 
:tomobile club members present 
ld a special interest in learning 
( Ontario’s experience with the 
pint system since 1959, as Que- 
tc province has just begun its 
«yn demerit point system on 


arch Ist, 1973. 


Mr. Reynolds outlined the 
itario system, stressing its cor- 
tive aspects which are its pri- 
mry purpose. Of particular in- 
fest were the interviews which 
|) Ministry’s carefully chosen 
view officers conduct with dri- 


's who have accumulated 9 


‘Many of those interviewed 
truly surprised that we con- 
si:r them bad drivers who create 


_ )ntario is now into its second 
» of winter driving without 
fided tires. How have we 
Maged without them? 


special report just produced 
’eter Smith, M.T.C. Director 
Tingineering Research, finds 
% despite a total increase in 
% accidents from 85,099 in 
p-71, the last winter when 
‘Us were in use, to 99,279 in 
+72 following their ban, the 
ul proportion of collisions 
occurred on icy and snow- 
‘Wed roads stayed just about 
‘Game: 22,348 to OD Ameal = 
‘Ozh icy roads were more pre- 
t last winter. 


gislation permitting the use 
/jadded tires was introduced 
atario in November, 1967, 
‘Gheir use was banned as of 
| 30, 1971. Whereas there 
ji steady yearly increase in 
‘accidents—both total and 
‘Wprtionate—on icy and snow 
id roads while studs were in 
ince the ban accidents have 
ly decreased proportion- 
in this category, while the 


ough the study appears to 
er beyond reasonable doubt 


hazards on the roads .. . they 
think their offences are just 
‘minor stuff’. Their reactions run 
the entire gamut of the human 
emotions from abject penitence 
to arrogant hostility. In most in- 
stances, they know the rules of 
the road but are sloppy about 
observing them . . . But they do 
not realize the risks they are 
taking—and what is more im- 
portant, the risks they are forcing 
on other road users—by their 
failure to drive by the book.” 


What about results? Is the 
point system helping to improve 
driving habits and attitudes in 
Ontario? 


“First of all, only a relatively 
small proportion—about 2 per- 
cent of Ontario’s three and a half 
million licensed drivers — get 
caught in the point system and 
reach the 6-point plateau each 
year”, Mr. Reynolds explained. 
“During 1971, a total of 77,592 
drivers accumulated 6 points and 
received warning letters. Of 


lle studded tire ban and winter collisions: 
before-and-after report 


the question of whether the high- 
ways of Ontario in general are 
safer in winter without the use of 
studded tires,” Mr. Smith says 
“There is a real need for winter 
driving aids that provide both the 
convenience of increased traction 
and the assurance of better ve- 
hicle control in adverse condi- 
tions”. He noted that many 
manufacturers were now actively 
developing alternatives to the 
conventional studded tire. 


Peter Smith 


M.1.C. Director of Safety Addresses Montreal Tourin 


these, only 26,128 or 33 percent 
went on to the 9-point level and 
were called in for a re-examin- 
ation and interview. And of those 
who reached 9 points, only 3,650 
or 14 percent chalked up a total 
of 15 points and lost their license 


for 30 days. 


“Putting it another way, of the 
77,592 drivers who got caught 


in the net at the 6-point level, 
only 5 percent had their licenses 
suspended. One can only con- 
clude that the other 95 percent 
got the message and decided to 
play the game by the rules.” 


Course for persistent violators 


Mr. Reynolds described a new 
approach now being taken to 
change the habits of persistent 
violators. A group of drivers who 
had reached the 9-point level 
for the second time were ordered 
to attend a special clinic of three 
evening sessions, each two and 
a half hours long, or a total of 
seven and a half hours of instruc- 


Road markings effaced, and hazar 
before they were banned in 1971. 


In January of this year, Mr. 
Smith presented his findings to 
the Annual Meeting of the High- 
way Research Board in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Highways also presented 
the results of a before-and-after 
study they had conducted, having 
banned studded tires in the same 
year, and their findings were 
similar to those in Ontario. 


Copies of the complete Report 
RR 183, entitled “Winter Acci- 
dent Experience in Ontario With 
and Without Studded Tires” may 
be obtained from the Engineer- 
ing Research and Development 
Branch, Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications. td 


= 
Crovernment 


g Club 


tion. Based on the “Course in 
Modern Driving” designed by 
the Ministry to help any driver 
up-date his knowledge about safe 
driving practices and rules of the 
road, the first such course was 
held early in December. 

“At the beginning of the first 
session, it was apparent that con- 
siderable antagonism existed. 
Many of the drivers blamed the 
police or the judges or the Min- 
istry or other drivers for their 
predicament . . . The instructor 
reported that the change on the 
part of those who attended the 
three sessions was both astonish- 
ing and gratifying. By the end, 
they came up and shook him by 
the hand and thanked him for 
the knowledge they had gained.” 

“The clinic was conducted by 
a member of our staff who is very 
good at getting people involved 
in a discussion and the results 
seem to indicate that we are on 
the right track as far as rehabili- 
tating the habitual offender is 
concerned.” @ 


dous deep ruts left by studded tires 


Those first raindrops 
are a danger signal 


The first few minutes of a rain 
storm, especially after a pro- 
longed dry spell, produce ex- 
tremely dangerous driving con- 
ditions. Water mixed with oil and 
rubber which has had time to 
build up on the road creates a 
very slippery surface. It takes a 
good downpour to clean this 
slick away. 

The defensive driver recog- 
nizes this danger period, and 
compensates by driving more 
slowly and allowing more stop- 
ping distance, to avoid an unex- 
pected skid. ® 


buses? 
Here it is: 


highway on which the 


with a median strip, 


flashes, 


Q. What is a median strip? 


Regarding the article on the 
back page of Ontario Traffic 
Safety for December Ma, 
“Slippery Roads Do Not Cause 
Collisions”, this was a most un- 
fortunate choice of headlines, 
when in fact slippery roads un- 
questionably constitute a contri- 
butory cause of collisions. We 
are all well aware that most 
crashes are found to have several 
contributing causes, and we are 
furthermore aware that at least 
theoretically it should be possible 
for the driver to compensate for 
all of them by his taking pre- 
cautionary measures by slowing 
down on slippery roads. How- 
ever, the very essence of our 
change in direction with regard 
to traffic safety on both sides of 
the border has been the rejection 
of the idea that drivers should 
be expected to compensate for 
all conditions and circumstances, 


Test Yourself 


Q. Do you really know the law about stopping for stopped school 


A. Overtaking or Meeting School buses. 

Where a school bus is stopped on a 
maximum speed limit is greater than 
35 miles per hour for the purpose of receiving or discharging 
school children, the driver o 
(a) when overtaking a school bus on which the words “do not 

pass when signals flashing” 

signal-lights are illuminated by intermittent flashes; and 
(b) when meeting on such a highway, other than a highway 
a school bus on the front of which 
two red signal-lights are illuminated with intermittent 


f a vehicle, (HTA 120(2).) 


shall stop the vehicle before reaching the school bus and shall 
not proceed until the school bus resumes motion or the signal- 
lights are no longer operating. 


A. Median strip means the portion of a highway so constructed 
as to separate traffic travelling in one direction from traffic 
travelling in the opposite direction by a strip of pavement of 
more than ten feet in width, a physical barrier or an unpaved 

strip of ground. (HTA 1(1) (14).) 


The motorist whose car breaks 
down on the highway will get 
faster help, and create a mini- 
mum of road hazard, by taking 
the following action recommend- 
ed by the Ministry of Transpor- 


highway or part of a 


are marked and two red 


including slippery roads. Quite 
to the contrary, we as govern- 
ment and industry should be 
helping the driver by getting on 
with the job of reducing or re- 
moving many of the needlessly 
contributing causes. 

With regard to the specific de- 
tail of the article, it is of course 
true, as Mr. Schonfeld main- 
tains, that in some instances there 
is enough water on the road to 
allow the development of a con- 
dition called hydroplaning or 
aquaplaning. Evidence offered 
thus far through studies of actual 
highway accidents suggests that 
hydroplaning is very seldom a 
contributing cause of a crash, 
while wet roads frequently con- 
tribute to a crash, A study of the 
many surveys made by the vari- 
ous highway departments reveals 
that some roads are almost as 
good wet as dry with regard to 


tation and Communications: 

® Pull completely off the road 
onto the shoulder, or onto a 
driveway or lot. 

e Turn the emergency four-way 

flashers on. 


ontario traffic safety 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safet 


Transportation and Communications except where credit is given 


Ontario Traffic Safety, 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister. 
A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. 


How to say ‘’I’m Stranded” 


Safety Office, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
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A median strip is a strip of pavement of more than ten feet in wic 


a physica! barrier or an unpaved 


example of a highway divided by a median strip, and 
lane highway without a median strip. In this latter situation, 


strip of ground. Above (left) is 


(right) a fo 
motori 


coming from both directions must stop if a school bus, with 
signal lights flashing, stops to let off passengers. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


frictional characteristics, while 
other roads deteriorate greatly 
when they become wet. The re- 
tention of high coefficient of 
friction when the pavement is 
wet is dependent on the use of 
appropriate aggregates, as has 
been extensively reported in the 
technical papers offered by the 
Highway Research Board meet- 
ings in Washington and at the 
first International Conference on 
Skid Prevention held in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia some years 
ago. Furthermore, as other tech- 
nical papers have shown, it is 
feasible to restore the frictional 
characteristics of badly worn 
pavement by resurfacing. 


Sincerely, 


Roy Hauesler, 

Chief Engineer, 

Automotive Safety and Security, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. 


Lift up the hood. 


Tie a white handkerchief to 
the antenna or door handle. 


Use flares if you have them 
available. @ 


Editor, Judith Adams 


| Coming Events 


April 9, 10, 11—I.A.P.A.4 
nual Safety Conference, Re 
York Hotel. 

April 2-6—Basic Driving 
structors Course, Ontario Sai} 
League, 409 King St. Wi 
Toronto. | 

April 9-13 — Motor Fl} 
Maintenance Course, Ontil 
Safety League. | 

April 16-18 — First Nati 
Conference on Snow and } 
Control, sponsored by the Re 
and Transportation Associa} 
of Canada, National Conferé; 
Centre, Ottawa. 

March 28 - May 2 — Effict 
Fleet Management Course, | 
tario Safety League. 

April 30 - May 4— Com! 
cial Vehicle Driver Traij 
Course, Ontario Safety Leag 

May 1-7—Child Safety W 
National Campaign. 

May 6-10—Canadian Lal 
Congress, 8th Biennial Nati 
Safety Conference, Sher 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
(Note changes in dates | 
April 29 - May 3)." 

May 27-30 — Canada Si 
Council 5th Annual Conferé 
Macdonald Hotel, Edmor 
Alberta. 


P| 


y. Contents may be reprinted without reference to the Ministr 
to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should 
Ferguson Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Director of Safety. 
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Do you get cold feet about 
Aiding out in the car on a holi- 
@ weekend? Collision reports 
Yt a holiday weekend can be 
shtening. — 

But take heart . . . some of the 
@1 collisions didn’t have to 
pen. You've got an excellent 
‘ince of avoiding an accident 
ou drive defensively and fol- 
the rules of the road every 
We youre behind the wheel of 


or proof, let’s take a look at 
/year’s Victoria Day fatal col- 
ns. During the 1972 Victoria 
| Weekend, from 6 p.m. on 
lay, May 19th to midnight of 
day, May 22, there were 24 
| traffic accidents in Ontario, 
vhich a total of 29 people 
» killed. Three of the people 
id were pedestrians. Four 
» bicyclists. 

the remaining 17 collisions, 


ished in thi interest of greater traffic safety b 


About 2,000 children die each year in Canada, and over half 
| \ million are injured through accidents. To publicize the dangers 
\‘o children that result in this yearly 
) Council again sponsors Child Safety Week, 
nedia and community organizations across the country. 

“Today’s children live in an increasingly complex world,” the 


-ouncil points out. “An important part of their education is how 
|p live safely in our modern fast-moving society. A positive atti- 


ccidents Number-one 


toll, the Canada Safety 


May 1-7, through 


there were nine which involved 
only one moving motor vehicle. 
Twelve people died in these acci- 
dents. Two of the vehicles had 
badly worn tires. Some of the 
drivers were speeding and lost 
control. “Car went out of control 
On a curve” is a phrase you read 
often in newspaper reports. 


You can help protect yourself 
against this kind of tragedy by 
making sure your car is in safe 
operating condition . . . by stay- 
ing within the posted speed limit 
and slowing down when weather 
or traffic conditions are unfav- 
ourable . . . by planning your trip 
in advance so you don’t have to 
make sudden moves to get. into 
the right lane . . . by taking rest 
stops to avoid getting drowsy or 
inattentive behind the wheel. 


In at least one of the single- 
vehicle accidents, the driver was 
not wearing his seat belt and was 
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Child 


tude towards safety instilled in children from an early age will 
help them to cope with hazards all their lives.” 


y the Ministry of T. ransportation and Communications, Ontario 


Killer 


Campaign material includes a child safety poster, pamphlets 


on general child safety, 


accidental poisoning, safe toys, baby 


sitter safety, safe bicycling and prevention of falls, all available 
from the Canada Safety Council at 30 The Driveway, Ottawa 
K2P 1C9. Community groups are asked to lend their support in 
focusing public attention on childhood accidents, by participating 


in the campaign. 


thrown out of the car. Your 
chances of surviving are five 
times greater if you stay in the 
car. 


Eight of the accidents involved 
two vehicles. In these accidents, 
four car drivers, four car pas- 
sengers, One motorcycle driver 
and one motorcycle passenger 
were killed. Driver errors in 
these collisions included . . . im- 
proper turns, failure to yield right 
of way, failure to stop for stop 
sign, improper passing. In at 
least half of the accidents, one of 
the drivers had been drinking. 
Only one of the car drivers in- 
volved was reported as wearing 
a seat belt at the time of the 
accident. 


When you're approaching an 
intersection, or passing a drive- 
way, drive defensively . . . the 
other driver may be breaking 
some rule of the road. 


Defensive driving won't pro- 
tect you from all accidents but it 
will put the odds in your favour. 
And, in case you do get involved 
because of some other fellow’s 
mistake, make sure your seat 
belts are done up properly .. . 
lap belt snug and low across the 
pelvic bones, shoulder harness a 
little slack... about a fist’s width 
from your chest. 


If you’re out on.foot walk on 
the left, facing oncoming traffic 
and wear something white or light 
coloured at night. Two of the 
three pedestrians killed last Vic- 
toria Day weekend were walking 
with, not against, traffic. 


Four of the deaths last Victoria 
Day were bicyclists. If you’re 
riding a bike, you must obey the 
same rules of the road as car 
drivers have to follow. Further 
tips on safe cycling are included 
elsewhere in this issue. ® 


It's Bike-Checking Time 


Bike sales in Canada have 
nearly doubled between 1971 
and 1972 (an estimated rise from 
700,000 to 1,250,000 states a 
spokesman for the Ontario Saf- 
ety League). And Ontario’s bi- 
cycle accidents are reflecting 
this increase. Although exact 
figures have not been released, 
the trend in both fatal and non- 
fatal collisions involving bicycles 
is up unusually high in the past 
year. 

Bicycle accidents can be pre- 
vented in the same way as motor 
vehicle accidents by making sure 
that the bike is the right size for 
you to handle comfortably, that 
it is in safe operating condition, 
that you know and obey the rules 
of the road and that you drive 
defensively at all times. 


Size 


The size of your bike affects 
your ability to reach and use the 
steering, pedaling and braking 
controls. 

You should be able to reach 
the ground comfortably with the 
ball of your foot when you are 
sitting upright. 

If it is a bicycle with which 
you are not familiar, get used to 
it by practising on parking lots 
and other places away from traf- 
fic until it feels right and you 
have it under control. For ex- 
ample, if you have bought a 10- 
speed racer, you'll find it takes 
time to get used to the gears, and 
you can reach tremendous speeds 
with it. At high speeds, you can 
lose control if you hit a small 
stone, or the narrow gauge wheel 
catches on a sewer grating. 


Safe Operating Condition 


Your bicycle is a vehicle, 
under the Highway Traffic Act, 
and it must be in safe operating 
condition. 

Here are some things to check. 

Lubrication—front hub, head 
bearing, coaster brake and crank 
bearings need good multi-purpose 
grease. Chain and pedals need 
good light machine oil. 

Steering — Keep handlebars 
straight, tight and right height. 
Keep handlebar nuts tight. Make 
sure grips are snug. 

Wheels — Check for bent or 
missing spokes. Keep axle nuts 
tight. 

Tires — Check for cuts and 
bruises. Keep pressure up. Don’t 
drive with bald tires. 

Brakes — Keep them properly 
adjusted. 

Chain—Should be cleaned and 
oiled regularly. Check for weak 
links. Keep proper tension — 


about 34” up-and-down move- 
ment is correct. 


Your Bicycle Must Have: 


—a bell, horn or gong in good 
working order. 

—If you are driving after dark, 
or at any other time when, due 
to insufficient light or unfav- 
ourable atmospheric condi- 
tions, people and vehicles on 
the highway are not clearly 
discernible at a distance of 500 
feet or less, you must have a 
white or amber light on the 
front of your bicycle and a red 
reflector or light on the rear. 
You must also have red re- 
flective material at least 10” 
long, 1” wide on the back fen- 
der and white reflective mater- 
ial at least 10” long, 1” wide, 
on the front forks. 


STOF 


LEFT TURN 


RIGHT TURN 


from the Ministry of Transpor 


obey, but your best guide is the 
tation and Communications. 4 


“Driver’s Handbook” available 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


Bicycles are Prohibited: 

—on certain municipal roads 
where the speed limit is 50 
miles an hour or more 

—on controlled-access highways 
(unless you live on property 
adjoining the controlled-access 
highway to which there is no 
other means of access by high- 
way). 


ONTARIO MINISTRY 
TRANSPORTATION 
& COMMUNICATIONS® 


Signalling: 
You must hand-signal before 


turning, changing lanes, stopping 
or slowing down. 


Right-of-Way: 

At intersections without lights, 
stop or yield signs, yield right-of- 
way to traffic approaching from 
the right. Coming out of a drive- 
way, yield right-of-way. 


Turns: 


Don’t decide to turn at the last 
minute. 

Signal well ahead of turning 
point and hold signal until you 
are ready to start the turn. Put 
both hands on handlebars when 
making the turn. 

Do not make the turn unless 
it is safe to do so. 

Complete your turn in the pro- 
per lane. 

At busy intersections, it’s safer 
to cross with the pedestrians. Get 
off your bike and walk. 
The Ministry of Transportation and Communications Traffic Sa¥ 
Caravan which visits fall fairs and ploughing matches in Ontario 
spring to late fall i 


Pedestrian Crossovers: 
Yield the right-of-way to ped- 
estrians in the crossover, slowing 
down or stopping if necessary. 
Don’t pass another vehicle 
within 100 feet of the crossover. 
These are just some of the rules 
of the road you must know and 


now has a new winter look. Converted into a traj 
classroom, it travels throughout Ontario, visiting sites where elms 
being felled and training seasonal Ministry employees in safe meth 
of tree cutting. The half-day sessions—attended here by some seas' 
employees in the area of Morriston, Ontario—are intended to pro’ 
employees against injury. Above, Tom Parker, M.T.C. Staff Sa! 
Supervisor in Burlington, instructs the class. 3 


| 
Summer teacher preparation 
courses to be offered in seven 


Ontario centres 


The 3-week teacher prepar- 
tion courses in driver educa- 
ion will again be offered this 
ummer to secondary school 
zachers who wish to qualify as 
istructors in driver education 
courses at their schools. Courses 
rill be offered in London, Hamil- 
on, Toronto and Ottawa, and in 
udbury, Windsor and Thunder 
ay if the number of applications 
| these areas warrant running 
ical courses. This will be the 
iird summer for the new three- 
eek syllabus, which has been 
vised this year as the result of 
‘perience with the 1972 course. 
The shortage of qualified 
(iver education teachers has 
Ing been the major obstacle to 
ling able to offer this instruc- 
ie to every eligible student in 
Qtario’s school system. At the 


re engines 


At a recent conference of fire- 
ters, there was a general com- 
‘int that the driving public 
ds to follow fire engines far 
t closely for safety. In fact, 
‘tion 106(2) of the Highway 
Tiffic Act states that “No driver 
a vehicle shall follow a fire 
Gartment vehicle when re- 
sfnding to an alarm at a distance 
ess than 500 feet.” 

There’s a good reason for 
law”, stated a spokesman for 
t Association of Firefighters. 
'e often have to brake very 
Wekly when manoeuvring 


: 
r) 
’ 
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moment an estimated 25% of 
eligible students are able to find 
places in high school driver edu- 
cation courses. But the number 
of qualified teachers for these 
courses is on the increase. Last 
year 149 new teachers qualified, 
or 50% more than the 98 who 
were trained in the summer 
courses offered in 1971. 


Interested secondary school 
teachers may obtain application 
forms by writing to the Safety 
Office, Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, 5th 
Floor, Ferguson Block, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. Applicants must 
be practising teachers in the On- 
tario school system, and have the 
approval of their Principals and 
Boards of Education to attend 
the course. @ 


aw Says stay 500 feet behind 


through traffic on the way to a 
fire, and our men travelling in 
the rear of the vehicle are ex- 
posed to severe injury from 
vehicles following too closely 
which may not stop in time to 
avoid colliding with the fire 
engine.” 


The firefighters would like to 
see that the general public be- 
comes aware of this problem, 
which has recently reached dan- 
gerous proportions and resulted 
in a number of collisions enroute 
to fires. @ 


‘ol bus operators divided into smaller discussion groups led by 
Psychologists of the North York Board. 


Bus Driver Workshops — 


A new approach 


SF 


sP 


It’s back to school for School Tr 


ustee Harold Koehler of the North 


York Board of Education, who sat in on a number of sessions during 
the recent school bus Operators’ seminar. 


The seventy school bus drivers 
in the North York Board of Edu- 
cation met at Earl Haig Second- 
ary School on March 20, in a 
new kind of experimental work- 
shop that may set a precedent for 
one-day bus driver seminars in 
the province. The seminars them- 
selves are a yearly event in a great 
many communities, and in North 
York they’ve been going on since 
1960. But this year, in addition 
to lectures, slides and films pre- 
sented in a classroom by Ministry 
of Transportation and Communi- 
cations, Board of Education and 
O.P.P. personnel, the drivers 
broke up into a number of small 
discussion groups led by psy- 
chologists with the North York 
Board. 

“It really worked well”, said 
Cliff Ireland, Chairman of School 
Bus Safety and a bus driver him- 
self since 1955. “In small groups 
the men don’t hesitate to air their 
beefs the way they might in a 
big class”’. 

The problems of discipline, 
vandalism, co-operation between 
teachers and drivers were the 
main points of discussion, and 
drivers weren’t shy about com- 
plaining. School Trustee Harold 
Koehler sat in on several of the 


oy 


M.T.C. Public Safety Consultant Don 


smaller workshops, and got an 
unusually vivid impression of the 
day to day difficulties the drivers 
face. “I’d encourage this type of 
down-to-earth discussion to con- 
tinue in future,” he stated. “These 
sessions should have everybody’s 
wholehearted support.” 


The psychologist discussion 
leaders, after their sessions, 
planned to get together them- 
selves and prepare a summary 
of impressions and suggestions 
which they would then take to 
the Board for implementation. 


Later in the day the drivers 
reassembled in three larger dis- 
cussion groups to discuss emer- 
gency procedures, mechanical 
fitness and rules of the road 
under the leadership of MTC, 
Board of Education, O.P.P. and 
Metro Police personnel. 


The drivers’ final recommen- 
dations included the removal of 
specific traffic hazards they were 
in a position to note when they 
travelled their routes each day, 
the holding of emergency escape 
drills and greater involvement of 
Metro Police in bus safety edu- 
cation, in addition to their pre- 
sent program of traffic safety 
education in classrooms. @ 


Edwards sums up 


discussions with all 70 drivers present. 


New Canadian driver education 
textbook available in bookstores 


Driver education courses in Ontario high schools have adoptes 
the newly published textbook Power Under Control, which wa 
prepared by the Ministry of Transportation and Communication 
in co-operation with a number of driver instructors last year. Th 
book is supplied free of charge to the high school driver instruc 
tors by the Ministry. Since its adoption in place of the America) 
textbook previously being used, the book’s fame has spread fa} 
and wide across the country and internationally as well. As 
result, many requests and even money orders have been mis) 
takenly sent to the Ministry by people wanting to buy copies! 
POWER UNDER CONTROL is available to people other tha 
driving teachers in Ontario high schools only through the pub 
lisher, McClelland & Stewart, 25 Hollinger Road, Toront 
M4B 3G2, or from book stores, at a cost of $5.95 per copy. 
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Safety Round-up 


L. to R: N. Puddicombe, Brockville Lions Club member; W. G. Manoll, 
Lions Club President; N. L. Sterritt, Chief of Police; John G. Broome, 
Mayor; Corporal D. L. Humble, Safety Officer. 


BROCK VILLE—The bright new yellow safety vehicle shown above 
was presented by the Brockville Lions to Mayor John G. Broome 
and members of the Brockville Police Department on February 27 Two metro universities 
of this year. The Lions Club and the Police Department have pro- | ° | 
moted school safety patrols in Brockville for the past 19 years. This aie Coming Events 
vehicle replaces a similar one donated by the Lions Club in 1969. launch joint program | 

Apr. 30 - May 4—Commerc 


The Brockville community, with about 20,000 population, has had 


no traffic fatalities since 1969. in transportation Vehicle Driver Trainer Cour 
Ontario Safety League. 


TIMMINS—On February 21st, the new Timmins Safety Council iat : _ May 1-7—Child Safety We 
came into being, succeeding the Porcupine Safety Council which Pie Leese mtr Nebel Campaign. y 
hawt Deen) feos e nize ee year aee University of Toronto and York May 6 - 10—Canadian Labc 
Sessege municipal leadership and support for the new group was University, for the purpose of Congress, 8th Biennial Natio! 
indicated both by the presence of Mayor Leo Del Villano at the in- viewing Canadian transportation Safety Conference, Sherat 
aneuealeec ie sane therap poi cue Ome Oe SOE GS) problems from an interdisciplin- | Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, ¢ 
council to the safety council. Safety Council officers were elected Hiv i perspective: \Graduatemtid Aes : } 
during the first meeting, and the first programs to be undertaken by ts oa eaeoth universitice mee ; 

the Council were discussed. These include a program of public Brited in a broad spectrum of May 2 are aa Saf) 
information on the new traffic signals which have been installed in j-ancport studies among them ound naval CO 
the city—the new advance flashing green light and “WALK — eetan transportation planning Macdonald Hotel, Edmont; 
DON’T WALK” signals. The group also hopes to launch a major = tapic engineering, control aad Alberta. 


bicycle safety program in the spring. 

A study group will review existing safety programs now being pre eee nhs, Traffic Conference, Holiday I 
provided in the community, and the Safety Council will tie in with There is a wide variety of gradu- Oshawa. Highlight: Special $ 
current provincial and national safety programs available. @ ate degree programs in which Soe ee Presentation, M 


transport studies may be under- 
taken at both universities, and i 
students enrolled in either univer- DER ASHER filial 
sity may avail themselves of full 
inter-university co-operation in 
the field of transport studies. 


Inquiries regarding more de- 
tailed information on the re- 
search and other activities of the 
Joint Program in Transportation 
may be obtained from the Centre 
for Urban and Community Stud- 
ies, 150 St. George St., Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
MS5S 1A1, Telephone (416) 928- 
6424 or the York University 


Newly elected officers of the Timmins Safety Council. Front: Chairman Transport Centre, 4700 Keele 
Ernie White and Secretary Mrs. Anne Sutherland. Standing: | to r: Street, Downsview, Ontario 
M. L. Szpara, Past Chairman, Les Bailey, Treasurer and Roy Davis, M3J 1P3, Telephone (416) 667- 
Vice Chairman. Sls7e ® 
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A newly formed Waterloo Re- 
}ional Safety Council selected 
| steering committee in mid- 
)farch, at an open meeting to 
hich members of the public 
ere invited. The six-member 
ymmittee is composed of: Alder- 
van Edith MacIntosh, Trevor 
ones of B. F. Goodrich, Re- 
onal Fire Chief Edward Johns- 
‘n, Mrs. Orval Lichty of the 
fellesley Twp. Farm & Home 
“afety Council, W. H. Timmis 
| Waterloo and Region Police 
‘(aief Wilfred Henrich. 


The idea to form the safety 
(uncil on a regional scale came 
tym Kitchener Alderman Edith 
‘JacIntosh, who is also a mem- 
Ir of the regional council of 
aterloo, and a Director of the 


(nada Safety Council. “There 


| MacIntosh, “and 
i've had enormous support 
ym the most surprising quarters 
co-ordinate these efforts on a 
tional level.” Waterloo re- 
ynal government came _ into 
ing on January Ist, 1973, and 
‘braces the districts of Wel- 
Key, Woolwich, Wilmot, Water- 
', Kitchener, Cambridge and 
‘rth Dumfries. 


Since that formative mid- 
ech meeting which was at- 
ded by 25 interested citizens 
1 addressed by the Ministry of 
nsportation and Communica- 
1s Safety Director Walter Rey- 
mids, the growth of the Council 
ui gathered momentum. The 
string committee drew up a 
tative slate of officers on 
til 17 for presentation at an 
N meeting at Police Head- 


derman Edith MacIntosh, 
ident; W. H. Timmis, execu- 
1K vice president; Mrs. Bernice 
low, vice president; George 
iney (Waterloo Mutual In- 
ince Co.), treasurer; Trevor L. 
‘2s (of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
), secretary; Jane Kissner, as- 
nt secretary. 


New We 


st of greater traffic safety by 
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Two honorary directors have 
been named; Ira G. Needles, one 
of the first presidents of the Can- 
ada Safety Council, and Arthur 
W. Sandrock, the “father of 
driver education” in Canada. 

Directors named are: Edward 
A. Johnston, fire chief, Waterloo 
Region; Edward Muschamp, 
president of Citizen’s Cleanup 
and Fire Prevention Committee; 
Jack Fraser, safety coordinator 
of Waterloo County School 
Board; Al Cormier, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; Mar- 
garet Terol, Grace Stoner, Har- 
old E. Stumf, REACT; John A. 
B. Webster, director of traffic 
operations for City of Kitchener; 
Vic Bridle, Mr. Webster’s as- 
sistant; W. J. Henrich, police 
chief, Waterloo Region; Mrs. M. 
Baer, Women’s Institute and 
Home & School Association; 
Mrs. Dorothy Lichty, Farm & 
Home Safety Council; Mrs. 
Gabrielle Moule, Red Cross 
Water Safety; Pat Doherty, Sep- 
arate School Board safety co- 
ordinator; Cathy Stauffer, school 
bus safety chairman for Con- 
sumers Association of Canada; 
R. D.  Roycroft, Workmen’s 


the Ministry o 


Left to Right: Waterloo Regional Safety Council steerin 
Jones, Fire Chief Edward Johnston, Mrs. Orval Lichty, 


- 


Compensation Board; Phil 
Meighan, John Killy, Robert 
Paterson, Gradie Lyddle, Tri- 
County Motor League; Jim Reid, 
Bell Canada public relations 
manager; Fred Speth, Elmira 
chamber of commerce public 
relations. 

The Safety Council has some 
activities already underway; 
school bus safety is undergoing 
their intensive scrutiny under the 
active direction of the Consumer 
Association’s C at hie Stauffer, 
who is conducting a study that 
includes screening of drivers, the 
condition of buses, passenger 
protection, discipline problems. 
Kitchener is, as Alderman Mac- 
Intosh proudly points out, the 
“birthplace of driver education 
in Canada’, and the Council is 
planning an important 25th an- 
niversary celebration to mark 
the city’s quarter-century of 
activity in that area under Arthur 
W. Sandrock, now an honorary 
director of the Council. More de- 
tails of the celebration will be 
included in a later issue of this 
bulletin. 

Water safety is one of the im- 
mediate projects of the Council, 
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g committee members Ald. Edith MacIntosh, Trevor 
W. H. Timmis and Police Chief Wilfred Henrich. 


to be directed by Gabrielle Moule 
of the Red Cross, and the Water- 
loo Regional Police will soon be 
introducing their safe bicycling 
course. 

“We want to co-ordinate all 
the existing safety efforts in the 
community and make them 
known to the public on a regional 
scale,” newly appointed President 
Mrs. MacIntosh stressed. “And 
it’s very gratifying to see the 
many offers of co-operation and 
expressions of interest we’ve re- 
ceived to date.” A deluge of 
telephone calls and mail has 
brought enthusiastic offers of 
help from far and wide, all of 
them from influential people 
representing the business, aca- 
demic and political sectors in the 
region who are throwing in 
their lot with the safety group. 
Region Police Chief Wilf Hen- 
rich who has watched the growth 
of the safety movement in 
Kitchener over many years, is 
very enthusiastic about the new 
Waterloo Regional Safety Coun- 
cil. “It’s a vital contribution to 
the well-being of the people in 
this region,” he commented. “In 
fact, it’s a necessity.” @ 
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R. A. Kennedy, Safety Supervisor and E. A. Frith, General Manager 


of Ontario Northland. 


The Ontario Northland Trans- 
portation Commission, a branch 
of the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, forms a 
vital link with Ontario’s northern 
communities, by rail, bus, truck 
and water. The O.N.T.C. has 
over 500 miles of mainline rail- 
way track stretching from North 
Bay to James Bay, and 38 diesel 
engines with over 2,000 of its 
own freight and passenger cars 
to cover the points between, with 
branch lines into Timmins to the 
west and Noranda, Quebec, to 
the east. This includes the spe- 
cial excursion train, the famed 
“Polar Bear Express”, which 
takes capacity crowds of tourists 
from Cochrane to Moosonee and 
back the same day, six times a 
week between June and Septem- 
ber each year. 


Ontario Northland’s buses 
cover many of the towns where 
the railway doesn’t extend, as far 
west as Hearst, Wawa, and Sault 

te. Marie. The buses travel 
an estimated million-and-a-half 
miles a year, much of it in icy 
and snowy conditions that bus 
drivers in southern Ontario never 
have to face. The Star Transfer 
fleet of trucks is owned by the 
O.N.T.C., who also have an ex- 
press freight operation of smaller 
pickup and delivery trucks travel- 
ling between Kirkland Lake, New 
Liskeard, Rouyn, Timmins and 
Cochrane terminals. 


And by water, the O.N.T.C.’s 
“Chief Commanda”, a 110-foot, 
all-steel cruise ship, carries about 
10,000 passengers a year on a 
six-hour cruise of Lake Nipissing 
and the French River. 


A Comprehensive Safety Program 


Such a vast network of trans- 
portation facilities needs a sophis- 
ticated program of accident pre- 
vention and safety education. 


L 
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Mrs. Linda Montemurro, Public Relations Assistant with First Aid 


program of education for all of 
the 1700 members of the 
O.N.T.C. staff. “We investigate 
personal injuries and accidents, 
keep careful records of on-the- 
job injuries and tackle the prob- 
lems that are causing the acci- 
dents in frequent training 


sessions”, Mr. Kennedy ex- 
plained. The safety team take 
their own colour slides of 


hazardous on-the-job situations 
and use them to instruct their 
classroom groups. Safety shoes 
are worn voluntarily by the 
majority of railway shop em- 
ployees. Hard hats must be worn 
in the mechanical department, 
and the wearing of safety glasses 
even for visitors to the shop has 
just been made compulsory. “It’s 
not always a popular position to 
be in, but it’s more important to 
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Instructor and Safety Representative H. J. Coomber in one of the 
O.N.R.’s well-equipped first aid rooms. 


Drivers must be both highly 
skilled at their work and safety 
conscious on a very broad scale, 
for the protection of their 
passengers and the general pub- 
lic. Maintenance - of - way men 
who keep the vast stretches of 
rail in good repair are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to on-the-job 
accidents in their rugged line of 
duty. And the men who service 
the heavy diesel engines and cars 
in the railway yard and O.N.R. 
shops are as exposed to the pos- 
sibility of on-the-job accidents as 
just about any industrial em- 
ployees could be. 


The Man in Charge 


The responsibility for all these 
areas of safety lies with R. A. 
Kennedy, Safety Supervisor for 
the Ontario Northland Railway, 
who with his assistant Safety 
Representative and First Aid In- 
structor H. J. Coomber co- 
ordinates an extremely active 
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R. A. Kennedy, O.N.R. Safety Supervisor tackles accident-preventié 


cut down on the on-the-job in- 
juries than worry about being 
popular”, states Mr. Kennedy. 


Driver Safety 


The 88 vehicles that include 
buses, trucks and station wagons 
driven by O.N.R. staff cover aj 
total of 2,500,000 miles each! 
year. 


All the bus and truck drivers 
are enrolled in the Ontario Safety) 
League and Transportation 
Safety Association Safe Driver 
Award Program. About 200 em- 
ployees of the O.N.T.C.’s nine 
departments receive Defensive 
Driving Courses each year. The 
courses are conducted by Mr 
Kennedy and Mr. Coomber in 
conjunction with the Communi} 
cations Department in North 
Bay, Cochrane, Kirkland Lake} 
Rouyn and New Liskeard. 


Emergency Training 

An important part of the 
O.N.T.C. safety program is firs) 
aid training for its staff, unde 
the direction of Art Coombe! 
who is a qualified St. John Am 
bulance Instructor and Examiner! 
Everybody who works in thi 
shop and railway yards has # 
minimum of 8 hours first ai¢ 
training, and certain voluntary 
first aid men, distinguished by 
their red hats, are more ex} 
tensively trained and brought up) 
to-date on this first aid trainin) 
at least twice a month. There ary 
well-equipped and _strategicall) 
placed first-aid rooms in the shoj 
and yard area where any em 
ployee with a minor injury on thy 
job may be treated immediately) 
and the more serious injurie) 
that may occur receive prelim 


in frequent group training sessions. { 


i 


viary first aid while awaiting 
iedical services. 
_ All bus drivers, and some of 
t2 train baggagemen, conductors 
<d train crew are also first-aid 
tiined. Buses and trains are 
kuipped with emergency first 
el equipment, fire extinguishers, 
ed flares for use in case of 
‘flergency. On the Polar Bear 
press which frequently carries 
0 passengers through the iso- 
ed northern areas on the way 
tJames Bay, a special inhalator 
isso carried to provide oxygen 
m case of heart attacks or 
Kpiratory ailments. On a recent 
it was used on a 14-year-old 
’ with a severe asthma con- 
Ron. The Polar Bear crew are 
al) prepared to locate emer- 
& cy services such as the nearest 
Iicopter services, and if neces- 
8¢/, bring in the Search and 
Ricue operations at Trenton, a 


‘ 
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on. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Ontario Mi 
/ommunications, tries out the O.N.R. 
*monstrated by Traffic Supervisor Herb Edwards. 


EO.N.R. railway terminal, and yards at North Bay. 
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nister of Transportation and 


measure they have never yet had 
to take. 


A Good Safety Record That 
Keeps on Improving 


To date, there has never been 
a passenger fatality on buses or 
train service and the last em- 
ployee fatality occurred in 1965. 
The driving record of O.N.T.C. 
staff who cover two-and-a-half 
million miles yearly is excellent. 
“I would say our drivers have 
one of the lowest accident rates 
in North America in the industry 
for the miles operated, not even 
taking weather conditions into 
consideration”, states Jim Single- 
ton, Superintendent of Bus Op- 
erations. Among his responsibil- 
ities are the two new “sleeper 
buses” with reclining seats which 
make the return trip between To- 
ronto and Timmins twice daily, 
stopping in North Bay. ® 


sleeper bus reclining seat 
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O.N.R. bus drivers cover million-and-a-half miles a year, often in icy 
and snowy conditions that demand the highest driving skills. 
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The Star Transfer fleet of trucks and an express freight operation of 
smaller pickup and delivery trucks form a vital supply link between 
O.N.T.C.’s terminals at New Liskeard, Rouyn, Timmins and Cochrane. 
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The Polar Bear Express, special excursion train that 


runs from 
Cochrane north to Moosonee and back the same day, between June 
and September. 


LAND: 


The 110-foot cruise ship “Chief Commanda”, part of the Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission system which carries about 
10,000 sightseers a year on cruises of Lake Nipissing and the French 
River. 


Traffic Safety Round-up 


BELLEVILLE — Police depart- 
ment safety officer Sgt. Bob Hall 
was named “educator of the 
year” and presented with the 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell trophy on 
April 9. The trophy, awarded 
annually by the Hastings County 
Board of Education to the per- 
son contributing the most to 
education, was presented at a 
special breakfast held during 
Education Week. 


aa ae : Saks . 
M.T.C. Safety Director Walter Reynolds presents Safe Driving Week 
Award to Peterborough Alderman John A. Doris (left). 


SAFE DRIVING WEEK CERTIFICATE OF MERIT GOES TO 
PETERBOROUGH AND 19 OTHER ONTARIO COMMUNITIES 


The Canada Safety Council Certificate of Merit for completing 
the whole of Safe Driving Week, December 1 to 7, 1972 without 
a traffic fatality, was recently awarded to the City of Peterborough. 
Walter B. G. Reynolds, Director of the Safety Office in the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications, presented the award to 
Alderman John A. Doris who represented Peterborough’s Mayor 
Phillip H. Turner, during a luncheon at a one-day Driver Education 
Teachers’ Seminar sponsored by the Ministry and held at the Holiday 
Inn in Peterborough on Saturday March 31st. 

“It's evident that when we reaily focus attention on the traffic 
accident problem in a concentrated effort supported by the police, 
the newspapers, radio and TV stations, the public listens”, Mr. Rey- 
nolds commented. “The results of Safe Driving Week generally have 
been outstanding. The average number of traffic fatalities across 
Canada each week during the year is 36. During Safe Driving Week 
1972, that number was reduced to 12, and to 17 in Safe Driving 
Week 1971.” In Ontario, there are 34 municipalities with a popula- 
tion of 40,000 or more. Of these, the 20 cities and towns which com- 
pleted Safe Driving Week without any traffic fatalities, and received 
Canada Safety Council Certificates of Merit were: Brampton, Brant- 
ford, Burlington, Cornwall, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, 
Mississauga, Niagara Falls, Oakville, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, 
Sarnia, St. Catharines, Sudbury, Thunder Bay, Welland and Windsor. 
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Peterborough police crack down on 
student pedestrians and cyclists 
who break the law 


Wandering up the middle of 
the road has become such a habit 
with students in at least one com- 
munity that the police are taking 
offenders to court. Police Safety 
Officer Sgt. Ray Craig of the 
Peterborough Police Department 
described the department’s recent 
attempt to convince school stu- 
dents that they mean business, 
and won't allow them to straggle 
up the roadway in areas where 
there are sidewalks. Already one 
child, age 14, has been charged 
in juvenile court and convicted. 
Parents must appear in such a 
case, and it is hoped that this 
fact, in addition to the nominal 
fine (she was fined $3), will help 
act as a deterrent to future unsafe 
behaviour on the streets. 


“It’s not just a problem here, 
but in many other Ontario com- 
munities; Oshawa, Metro To- 
ronto and the rest. And while 
we're working through the On- 
tario Traffic Conference to try 
and get provincial legislation 
made stricter in this area, we 
don’t want to wait until that 
comes about . . . we’ve got to 
act on this locally, and now.” The 
Highway Traffic Act at present 
states under section 123 that 
where sidewalks are not pro- 
vided, pedestrians must walk on 
the left side facing oncoming 
traffic. The problem now being 
encountered is usually in areas 
where there are sidewalks, and 
students are choosing to wander 
all over the road rather than use 
them. 

Patrolling safety constables 
scan school areas before and 
after school and at noon hour, 
and where they encounter stu- 
dents violating either the High- 
way Traffic Act or city bylaws, 
or even committing unsafe prac- 
tices not specified under either 
law, they send a letter to the 
parents stating the offence and 
warning that charges may be laid 
in future if their son or daughter 
commits another offence. 


A similar letter is sent to par- 
ents of offending bicycle riders. 


Editor, Judith Adams 
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All parents in the Peterborougl 
area were sent letters at thi 
beginning of the year explainin, 
the project. To date, in additioy 
to the one child already charges 
and convicted, three others ar| 
about to be charged, two i 
juvenile court and one who is I€ 
in adult court where the fin 
could be a minimum $23 in th 


event of conviction. 
( 


The annual injury toll of chi 
dren hit by cars in Peterborougt 
including those riding bicycles, - 
in the area of 30 or more. Fror 
September to June last year, ther 
were 32 such injuries. “It’s to 
early to tell whether our crack 
down on student pedestrians an! 
cyclists violating the law has 
duced injuries in this group”, saj 
Set. Craig, “but we’re bettin 
that it will.” 


Among the pedestrian viol 
tions of the Highway Traffic Ai 
that the Peterborough police a’ 
penalizing, are walking on tl 
roadway not using the sidewall 
walking on the wrong side of tl 
roadway, hitching rides on mo 
ing vehicles, crossing the roa 
way, at an intersection on the r 
light, amber light, don’t wa 
signal or green flashing light, ar 
littering the highway. Violatio’ 
of city bylaws and unsafe pra 
tices include crossing the roa 
way mid-block instead of at fl 
corner, throwing snowballs 
vehicles on the roadway and n 
using the school crossing pr 
vided. 


| Coming Events) 


May 27-30 — Canada Safe 
Council 5th Annual Conferen( 
Macdonald Hotel, Edmont¢ 
Alberta. 


May 27-30 — Annual Onta’ 
Traffic Conference, Holiday Ii 
Oshawa. Highlight: Speci 
Safety Officers’ Presentatit 
May 27 a.m. | 
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, July 1 to 7 is National Safe 
t oating Week, the Canada Safety 
‘ouncil’s yearly all-out effort to 
“ycus public attention on the 
‘“azards of pleasure boating and 


te alarming toll of death and 
_jury on Canada’s waterways. 
J2 people were drowned in 


"dating accidents last year, usu- 


_ ly when the boats in which they 
\ ere riding capsized. Overload- 
)\g, Overpowering, venturing into 
(gerous water and sailing in 
por weather, general lack of 
‘ill and temporary carelessness 
“tthe part of seasoned skippers 
‘11 to this needless loss of life. 


‘As the Canada Safety Council 
| pints out, it is foolhardy, as well 
¢ illegal to ignore federal Min- 
siry of Transport maximum 
‘iad and horsepower recommen- 
“Ctions. The law requires there 
‘Bist be a life jacket or Ministry 
© Transport-approved cushion 
f every person in a boat. Yet 
Dyre than 80 percent of the vic- 
fils were not wearing life jackets. 
Srely every boating enthusiast 
fb heard that unknown waters 
‘@atain dangerous currents, rap- 
‘It, shoals, rocks, deadheads. 
¥t large numbers of Canadians 
d last year because boaters 
&k no heed of these warnings. 


‘More than one third of the 
‘Mional total of pleasure-boat 
(@iwnings took place in Ontario’s 
lazs and rivers. Here’s the rough 
-btakdown: 


- ‘mall Powered Boats (under 
16 ft.\—66 drownings. 
varge Powered Boats—14 

drownings 
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National Safe Boatin 


Canoes—28 drownings 
Other Powered Boats—13 
drownings 
Fishermen—28 drownings 
Hunters—7 drownings. 


“Nothing can take the place of 
constant awareness, and the un- 
written rules of common sense 
and courtesy” urges Canada Saf- 
ety Council President Bruce J. 
Legge. “Failure to observe these 
common sense rules can lead to a 
terrifying experience at best, and 
at worst a fatal accident”. 


Endorsed by all the major na- 
tional associations and govern- 
ment departments that are in any 
way connected with water safety, 
SAFE BOATING WEEK wiil, 
the Council hopes, attract the 
participation and help of the 
news media and all other associ- 
ations and individuals interested 
in promoting boating safety 
through education. 

In Ontario, a comprehensive 
Safe Boating Guide and a pam- 
phlet entitled Water Skiing cover- 
ing safe skiing practices, may be 
obtained free of charge by 
groups or individuals from the 
Ontario Safety League, 409 King 
St. West, Toronto M5B1K1. Also 
the Canadian Boating Federa- 
tion will be conducting its second 
annual “Boat Check” this year, 
by providing free “Boat Check 
73” kits to individuals and clubs, 
which allow every cruising skip- 
per to check out the performance 
of his boat. Kits may be obtained 
from: Canadian Boating Feder- 
ation, 67 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
Ontario MSE 1J8. e 
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On May 1, Premier William 
Davis announced the signing of 
a contract with Krauss-Maffei 
A.G. of Munich, Germany, for 
the development of an interme- 
diate capacity urban transit test 
demonstration at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Part of On- 
tario’s new Urban Transportation 
Policy announced by Premier 
Davis last November, the “ICTS” 
(Intermediate Capacity Transit 
System) vehicles are driven by 
linear induction motors that offer 


the advantage of propulsion with- 
out wheels and noise. 

Two magnetic fields provide 
both accelerating and braking 
power for the vehicles. Destined 
eventually to be installed in the 
larger municipalities of Ontario, 
the system will have a capacity of 
20,000 people an hour in one 
direction. : 

The 19’ 8” long vehicles will 
travel noiselessly along guide- 
ways that can be elevated, at 

(Cont'd on page 2) 


School bus workshops 
at Fort Frances 


More than 70 bus drivers, 
principals and school board offi- 
cials gathered at an all-day semi- 
nar sponsored by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions on Saturday, April 28, at 
Fort Frances High School. The 
purpose of the seminars which 
are held across the province in 
various school boards, is to build 
understanding between all groups 
interested in transporting stu- 
dents to school safely. “There is 
inadequate communication be- 
tween the bus drivers and school 
officials”, explained Fraser Rea- 
vell, “and the seminars held by 
the Ministry’s Safety Office are 
an attempt to bridge this gap.” 


Student discipline was the area 
of greatest concern from every 
quarter during the meeting. 
Taped music, where it is being 
tried, has a significantly good 
effect, it was reported. Some 
drivers and students have a cost- 
sharing arrangement where each 
student and the driver or his bus 
company contribute toward the 
purchase of tapes. If a discipline 
problem arises, then the driver’s 
contribution is withdrawn for 
the month. A driver made the 
point that putting in a special re- 
port on a student inevitably 
resulted in “blackballing” that 
driver by the other students, 
which led to more discipline 
problems. It was recommended 
that a daily routine report would 
not only prevent the singling out 
of one particular student, but 
also provide a running record of 
all behaviour problems and per- 
mit authorities to step in and 
stop an infraction of the rules at 
the beginning, before it gets out 
of hand. 


Mr. William Bennett, Chair- 
man of the Fort Frances-Rainy 
River Board of Education opened 
the day’s deliberations with a 


Trucks now restricted in use of 
left highway lanes 


As of March 19th, the Highway Traffic Act has been amended 
to restrict the use of left lanes by truckers on triple-lane sections 
of highways 400, 401 and 403. Signs to this effect have been de- 
signed and erected above the left lane of the sections of highway 
designated in the new regulation which affects the heavily travelled 
multi-lane highways of the Toronto-Hamilton area. The new pro- 
vincial law has been received by truckers with approval. Said a 
spokesman for the Automotive Transport Association which re- 
presents 1,900 trucking firms, “It’s long been regarded as good 
driving practice, and all the good drivers have been doing it for 
years”. 


The specified areas affected by Ontario Regulation 147/73 are 
on the 401 from Port Union Road in Pickering Township to Ren- 
forth Drive in Etobicoke; the 400 from 401 in Metro Toronto to 
Highway 11 in the Township of Bessborough; the 403 from the 
Queen Elizabeth Way in Burlington to Mohawk Road in the 
Township of Ancaster, and the Queen Elizabeth Way from Grand 
Avenue in Metro Toronto to Highway 403 in Burlington. 


Sign above left lane of certain heavily travelled portions of 400, 401, 


403 and Q.E., remind truck drivers of new restriction. 


Search for this year’s national 
truck hero 


Nominations for the 1973 Dunlop National Truck Hero are 
now being sought. Anyone who has evidence of an act of heroism 
and bravery performed by a truck driver during the past twelve 
months should send nominations to: Dunlop Hero Committee, 
c/o Canada Safety Council, 30 The Driveway, Ottawa 4 before 
September 30. All entries received will be evaluated by a panel 
of three judges—Philip J. Farmer, Executive Director of the 
Canada Safety Council; Walter B. G. Reynolds, Director of Safety 
in the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, and 
Brian E. James, President of Dunlop Canada Limited. 


Not only is the national hero who is selected rewarded with 
a cheque for $500, but the person who nominates him will also 
be awarded $200. The truck hero will be presented with the 
Dunlop National Truck Hero Trophy at the Automotive Transport 
Association Conference in Toronto, in November. 


In 1973, the annual National Truck Hero award went to Ray 
Hamblin, whose recent honour by the Royal Canadian Humane 
Association is reported elsewhere in this bulletin. 


welcoming address. Constable 


and two principals who have 


Bruce Henry of the Fort Frances 
Police Department and Cpl. Wil- 
liam McKie, Accident Prevention 
Coordinator of the O.P.P. at 
Kenora led discussions on law 
and regulations, while school 
psychologist Dr. H. L. Haines 


specialized in child psychology, 
Mr. H. Smith of Rainy River and 
Mr. W. Book of Fort Frances 
were discussion leaders for driver 
and student behaviour. MTC per- 
sonnel led discussions on vehicle 
maintenance. e 


New Transit System 
(Cont'd. from Page 1) 


ground level or below ground, 
a movement that has been liken 
to that of an automatic elevate 
that moves horizontally rath 
than vertically. They can use e 
tablished rights-of-way such | 
hydro transmission corridors, t 
medians of divided roadways, | 
be attached to the walls of buill 
ings in the downtown core. 


Transportation and Commur 
cations Minister Gordon Cart 
explained at a press conferen¢ 
that the Krauss-Maffei firm w 
establish a 51 percent Canadia’ 
owned firm here within a yea 


contract includes 
worth of construction work ¢ 
guideways which will invoh 
Canadian labour, and the bulk: 
component parts must be mat 
in Canada. The extent of ¢ 
operation between the Germé 
firm and Canadian industry 
expected to result in as much 
70% Canadian content in tl 
value of the work performed ¢ 
the demonstration project at t) 
CANEE: 


The cost for the overall syste 
is projected at $10 to $12 millic 
per mile for construction, and t] 
operating cost would be one ce 
per passenger mile, Mr. Cart 
said. The contract was awardi 
after proposals submitted to t 
Ministry by eight companies h 
been examined in early 197 
and in February, 1973, two cot 
panies, Hawker-Siddeley Cana 
Limited and Krauss-Maffei bo 
submitted detailed technical d 
sign and cost proposals for eval 
ation by the Ministry. 


Traffic tickets for 
North Bay bicyclists 


“We're having a cycling ¢ 
plosion you wouldn’t beliey 
said North Bay Traffic Sgt. Ja 
Williams as he explained plans 
control the growing number 
traffic accidents involving | 
cycles by handing out traf 
tickets to bike riders who bre 
the law. 


Already in March there ha 
been five bicyclists involved 
accidents, three of which caus 
injury. A number of charges ha 
been laid this year under both t 
Highway Traffic Act and No} 
Bay city bylaws. The minimt 
fine for a bicycle offence is § 
and the maximum $23. Unt 
law, all bicyclists must follow 
rules of the road as set out int 
Highway Traffic Act. There is. 
age limit imposed by . law 


(Cont'd. on Page 4) 


IT’S THE LAW! 


Here is a brief outline of the laws relating to the oper- 
ation of trailers in Ontario. For more detailed information 
refer to the Ontario Highway Traffic Act and Regulations. 


_ REGISTRATION 


Your trailer is considered a separate vehicle from your auto- 
' mobile. Before you use it on a street or highway, you must 
_ register it and pay the registration fee to the Ontario Ministry 
_ of Transportation and Communications. Quarter-year registra- 
' tion is available for trailers. ‘ 
' Your trailer registration plate must be fastened on the 
_ back of your trailer so that it is clearly visible. 
| SIZE 


Maximum length 35 feet. Maximum height 13% feet. 

|}| Maximum width 102 inches. Maximum length —car and 
| trailer — 65 feet. 

Should your combination of vehicles and load exceed the 

|), above limits, you must secure an Oversize Permit for its oper- 

| ation from the Oversize-Overweight Permit Section, Ontario 
| Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


_ BRAKES 


If your trailer has a gross weight (vehicle and load) of 3000 


| Pounds or more, it must have brakes strong enough to stop 
and hold it. 


LIGHTS AND REFLECTORS 


_— On a highway at any time when lights are required by law: 
) Your trailer registration plate must be illuminated by a white 
| light. Your trailer must have one red lighted lamp on the rear, 


'IN ADDITION 


If your trailer is not wider than 80 inches, it must have an 
approved red reflector on the left rear. 


If your trailer is wider than 80 inches but not wider than 


| each side of the front, which display an amber light, and two 
‘lighted clearance lamps, one on each side of the rear, which 
\ display a red light. (Ministry-approved reflectors may be used 
‘instead of the rear clearance lights). All such lamps and re- 
fpectors must be affixed within six inches of the side of the 
vehicle. 


_It must also be equipped with mechanical or electrical 
‘signalling devices. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


® Your trailer must be equipped with mudguards, fenders, 
flap(s) or body structure to reduce road spray, 

/®@ You must load carefully to ensure that nothing comes loose 

_ or falls off while you are moving. 

® If the load obstructs your vision to the rear, you must have 
a mirror attached to the car ina position to provide a clear 

view of the roadway to the rear other than through the 

rear window. 


It is against the law to draw more than one vehicle behind 
your Car. 

» You must ensure that your trailer is in a safe operating 
| Condition. A Police Constable may remove vehicles from 
the road until they are put in a safe operating condition. 

» Your trailer must have two separate means of attachment | 
So that, if one fails, the trailer will not become detached. 
It is against the law to carry anyone in a house or boat 
trailer when it is being operated on a highway. 


102 inches, it must have two lighted clearance lamps, one on 


SAFE TRAILERING REQUIRES SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE 


LOADING 

Consider the size, power and condition of your car before 
you attempt to tow a trailer. 

Don’t overload: Besides Putting a strain on you and your 

_ Car, you can bend your trailer axle, with too much weight. 
The rear springs and shocks were not designed to Carry a 
greater load than can normally be carried in the vehicle, 

Ten to 15 percent of the weight of your trailer should be 
on the hitch. The proper balance is secured only when the 
Weight on the hitch permits the trailer floor to remain in a 
level position. 

Your trailer will “‘fish-tail’’ if the weight is not distributed 
properly. 

Heavy and improperly placed loads can pull down the rear 
of your car. This lifts the front end and headlights, so that 
your low beams may blind approaching drivers. Mirrors are 
thrown out-of-line and steering may be affected too. 

Strap everything down, inside as well as outside the trailer. 


HITCH 


Use a good trailer hitch. The hitch-ball should be installed 
so that when the trailer is attached and tightened, it rides on 
a horizontal plane, with no tilting. If the hitch pulls down the 
rear of your car, ask your dealer to supply you with a load 
equalizing trailer hitch. 

Be sure your trailer hitch is properly bolted to the car frame, 
has the correct coupling, and has sturdy safety chains. 

Distribute load evenly ... keep weight as low on the floor 
as possible and, as nearly as possible, directly over the axle. 

In boat towing, place the heaviest load where the hull sup- 
port is greatest... usually directly over the keel. Be sure 
the rollers and hull Supports are adjusted to give even support 
at all points. Uneven support can damage the hull. 

When not towing a vehicle the registration plate must be 
clearly visible. Do not obscure the plate with the hitch. 


DRIVING TECHNIQUES 
STARTING: Accelerate carefully. Take it slowly and easily. 


TAKING CURVES: Stay close to the middle of your lane. 
TURNING 


RIGHT TURN: Look in your right mirror. Signal, slow down. 
If turn is sharp, move ahead until car’s front wheels are well 
ahead of curb... then turn to the right. 


LEFT TURN: Check traffic. Signal. Proceed slowly. When you 
make your turn, drive well into intersection in order to swing 
wide, to allow for the trailer. 


SLOWING, STOPPING: A sudden stop can jacknife your 


trailer or shift your load, so keep a greater distance than 
normally between you and the car ahead. Keep out of the fast 
lanes and maintain a speed that makes sudden stops and 
slow-ups unnecessary. 


PASSING: When towing a trailer you Can't accelerate as fast 
as without it. Then too your car plus trailer is much longer. 
Before you pass, make sure there’s enough time and room 
for the manoeuvre. When you have passed, allow more room 
before you move back to your lane. Don’t cut in and swerve 
... this can make your trailer swing and sway. 


BEING PASSED: Help other drivers pass you where neces- 
sary. If you're holding up a line of traffic, the right thing to do 
is to signal, pull off, and let them pass. 

If a large bus or transport passes you, air pressure may 
push the rear of your trailer to the right. Almost instantly, 
this pressure will push the front of your trailer. Be prepared 
to steer out of this situation. Accelerating a bit may help. 
Braking will not. 


BACKING: Back very slowly. Turn wheel slightly, then 
straighten, Steer by a series of slight turns. 


BACKING TO RIGHT: Turn front wheels of car to left... 
front end of trailer will go left, rear end will go right. 


BACKING TO LEFT: Turn car wheels to right. 


Traffic Tickets for bicyclists 
(Cont'd. from Page 2) 


operating a bicycle, however, and 
young children, some of them 
“too young to understand the 
dangers and the requirements of 
law”, are a substantial part of the 
problem, along with those in their 
early teens. 


“But the accidents are involv- 
ing cyclists of every age”, stressed 
Sgt. Williams. “Bicycles are be- 
coming more and more of a pro- 
blem, as more bikes come on the 
roads”. One North Bay retailer 
has sold almost 600 bicycles since 
January, about 100% increase 
over the same period last year. 


Offences most commonly com- 
mitted by bicyclists include not 
having lights on bikes and not 
having the required red and white 
reflective material for riding at 
night; not stopping for stop signs 
or traffic lights, and traveiling on 
the wrong side of the road, he 
said. @ 


Test shows noise, speed 
controller diminish driver 
alertness 


High noise levels and the use 
of an automatic speed controller 
may significantly influence driv- 
ers’ ability to drive safely for ex- 
tended periods, concluded an on- 
road study conducted recently 
for the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation by 
Calspan Corporation. (Formerly 


Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory). 30 experienced drivers 
drove the 260-mile nonstop, 


nighttime trip on a stretch of the 
New York State Thruway be- 
tween Buffalo to near Syracuse 
and return. Instruments meas- 
ured their heart rate and brain 
waves, and high noise levels were 
created by a continuous tape re- 
cording of a large truck. The 
drivers were found to be more 
aroused by excessive noise, but 
it subjected them to increased 
stress, and they were seen to drift 
noticeably within their traffic 
lane under its influence. 


An automatic speed controller 
was also tested. After long, un- 
relieved stretches behind the 
wheel they all tended to reach a 
“drowsy awake” state which 
caused them to make more driv- 
ing errors. 


Truck hero Ray Hamblin wins 
second honour 


< 


Right to left: Ray Hamblin with bronze medal; Brian James, President 
of Dunlop Canada Limited and W.B.G. Reynolds, Director of Safety, 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


National 
Hamblin, who was awarded t 


Truck Hero R). 


1972 Dunlop Award for braver 
has just received a second honof 


for his act of heroism last sul} 
mer. Mr. Hamblin saved the I} 
of another truck driver whom 
found pinned behind the wht 
of a blazing tractor-trailer ¢ 
which had piled into a rock ¢ 
on Highway 103, south of Patt 
Sound, dragging the man to si} 
ety, his clothing on fire. i 
This year on April 25th ath 
special ceremony, Mayor Pil 
Cosgrove of Scarborough p> 
sented Ray Hamblin with 1} 
Royal Canadian Humane Asal 
ation’s Bronze Medal for Brave. 
The Association, an independet 
non-profit organization whi 
was founded in 1894 in the ¢ 
of Hamilton, gives honours } 
recognition of bravery in Cana 
each year, on recommendatics 
it receives. The Governor-Gt 
eral of Canada is its honor 
President, and the Lieuten: 
Governor of each province ii 
patron of the organization. 


School transportation gets intensive 
scrutiny in Peterborough County 


The county of Peterborough 
covers 1,700 square miles, in 
which 7,000 school students 
travel 198 routes to their various 
schools every day and back .. . 
all in all 8,200 vehicle miles a 
day. The Peterborough county 
School Board owns 11 of its own 
buses, but contracts for the rest 
of the 138 vehicles, among them 
taxis, vans and passenger Cars 
that bring the students into 
school. 


J. W. H. Walton, transporta- 
tion officer with the school board, 
is responsible for this overall 
transportation program, and 
deeply involved in the whole 
matter of school bus safety 
standards. Recently as Zone 2 
Chairman of the Transportation 
Committee for the Ontario As- 
sociation of School Business Of- 
ficials, representing Northumber- 
land-Durham, Victoria, Ontario, 
Haliburton and Peterborough 
counties, he helped to prepare a 
comprehensive government hand- 
book on school transportation. 
Called Managing School Trans- 
portation, the final draft was 
completed in April and issued by 


ontario traffic safety 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safety. C 
Transportation and Communications except w 
Ontario Traffic Safety, Safety Of 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister. 


A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. 
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fice, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Director of Safety. 
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the Ontario Ministry of Educa- 
tion to all school boards in the 
province. 


Bus Drivers in Short Supply 


But while standards are con- 
stantly being improved in school 
bus safety in Ontario, Mr. Wal- 
ton is concerned over the actual 
shortage of drivers available. In 
a recent attempt to correct this 
problem, the Board co-operated 
with Canada Manpower in train- 
ing new drivers. 

Fourteen new school bus 
drivers recently took a special 
three-week course which is part 
of the Canada Manpower re- 
training program at Sir Sanford 
Fleming College. The fourteen, 
all unemployed, were paid while 
they took the course, and all have 
since got jobs, some of them 
with the school board itself. 

“One reason there’s a shortage 
of qualified drivers” he ex- 
plained, “is that for two trips a 
day, morning and afternoon, the 
salary is naturally much lower 
than for an 8-hour a day job, yet 
we need good competent people 
who are available at those times.” 


Course in Modern Driving fi 
School Board Employees 


A 1-day refresher-course f 
modern driving was held recer} 
for 26 of the approximately | 
drivers for the Peterborouf 
County Board of Education. 
think everybody got a great Ci 
out of it,” said Mr. Walton, “i 
I think we'll be extending it 
our contract operators who h 
expressed interest in it alreal 
We have nothing but praise 
our drivers—they have a diffi 
job and they deserve the bests 
port we are capable of giv 
them.” 


Discipline: With Playing C:! 
Bill Walton recalls the Boa! 
experience of a few years bil 
when he first came to Pe 
borough. “We were having q} 
a lot of problems, losing dri’ 
because of student behaviour 
ficulties. I got one particul 
harrassed driver to hand 
packs of cards, and before | 
there were peaceful card ga 
going and the kids settled 1! 
down.” Other drivers adopted 
measure and now, long after 
novelty has worn off, behav 
has stayed improved and the 
still the occasional game goit 


t 
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} 1g accidents, the Canada Safety 


Youncil points out that the acci- 
ental death rate on Canadian 


J urms is estimated to be 20 per 


ent higher than the national 
verage. Accidents kill some 
400 Canadian farm and rural 
ssidents, injure about 26,000 


‘}ad permanently disable 1,500 


ich year. While a large propor- 
on of these accidents (72%) 
ippen on the farm or in the 
tm home, the greatest number 
| these take place in the field or 


irm yard, and involve farm 
achinery with which the users 


‘e not sufficiently skilled. Of the 


‘st—those accidents that happen 


‘ the farm—the majority hap- 
non main highways and roads. 


‘Four-fifths of all farm machin- 


t7 accidents involve the tractor, 
id of these more than half were 
tor upsets. Other farm ma- 
inery most commonly involved 
fatal accidents includes com- 
ies, balers, corn pickers, for- 
> harvesters and spreaders. In 
main, the victim is caught in 
machines or crushed, and 
Imany cases the cause can be 
ficed to guards and shielding 
ng left off, servicing under 


Pier and falls from moving 


wWipment. Tragically, 10 per- 
‘t of farm machinery deaths 


Whe Slow Moving Vehicle 
Hazard 


‘he most obvious relevance 
\¢ alarming statistics have for 
fic safety here in Ontario, is 
slow moving farm equipment 
_ very real hazard on our 
's. This is the time of year 
‘n Ontario drivers travel rural 
is and highways most fre- 
atly, and need to keep a wary 
(out for tractors and ploughs, 
ing machines and farm wag- 
‘that may be crawling along 
Over the hill or around the 
© bend in the road. In the most 
eit recorded year, Ontario 
219 collisions involving trac- 
on the highway. By law, 


or night. 


Faster Vehicles Beware 


These warning signs are a help, 
but the onus is still on the faster 
moving vehicle drivers to com- 
pensate and be ready to slow 
down or stop if necessary when 
driving through a farming com- 
munity. This means becoming 
aware that farm country means 
slow vehicles, perhaps livestock, 
sharing the highways and second- 
ary roads with speedier traffic — 
all the elements needed for a 
collision. 

Says Don Brown of the On- 
tario Farm Safety Association 
which coordinates the campaign 
in this province in addition to its 
year-round efforts to reduce farm 
accidents, “The majority of 
highway tractor accidents occur 
during broad daylight, on dry 
pavement with all other condi- 
tions favourable. Most tractors 
simply cannot travel at more 
than twenty miles per hour”, he 
reminds motorists. @ 


% > 
% > 


Errol Hoffman, an “Australian » 


researcher from Melbourne-Uni=” 
versity, has been teaching a 
course in “Human Factors in 
Engineering” to third-year and 
graduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto for the past 
five months. This is part of a 
14-month sabattical leave he 
has from Melbourne to travel 
throughout North America, Bri- 
tain and the Continent for the 
purpose of studying develop- 
ments in traffic accident research 
in countries other than Australia. 
What makes an Australian 
visiting traffic safety expert par- 
ticularly interesting at this time 
is that the much-discussed matter 
of wearing seat belts in cars has 
been made mandatory through- 
out that country since January, 
1972, (and in some of its states as 
long ago as 1970). Over the past 
10 years, over 30,000 Australians 
have been killed and 750,000 in- 
jured in traffic accidents, at an 
estimated cost to the community 
that ranges as high as $800,000,- 
000 a year. Naturally as Aus- 
tralia was the first highly indust- 
rialized nation to introduce com- 
pulsory seat belt wearing legisla- 
tion—(France has just followed 
suit)—other countries who also 
face enormous human and econ- 


Slow moving vehicle sign for use on highways. 
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Errol Hoffman, a ‘Human Engineer’ 
whose road safety research work 
at the University of Melbourne, 
Australia, takes into account the 
psychological limitations involved 
in engineering, is now touring 
major North American and Euro- 
pean centres of traffic accident 
research on a 14-month sabattical 
leave. 


omic losses on their roads are 
watching the Australian experi- 
ence with more than passing 
interest. 

Is the idea working? Does it 
save lives? Studies seem to con- 
firm that it does. In New South 
Wales and Victoria, that coun- 
try’s two most populous States in 
terms of both cars and people, a 
marked reduction has been seen 
in deaths and injuries among car 
occupants since the seat belt 
wearing legislation was intro- 
duced. “The legislation has defi- 
nitely worked in Australia” 
agrees Errol Hoffman. “The 
figures show it, and there has 
been still a further decrease in 
deaths and injuries during 1972.” 
(The first full year when the en- 
tire country has been governed 
by the mandatory wearing laws.) 

In Victoria which led the way 
in seat belt wearing legislation by 
about a year, a comparison study 
was made of the first six months 
of 1970 when there was no com- 
pulsion, and the same months of 
1971 after legislation made belt 
wearing mandatory, and revealed 
a reduction of 18.2 per cent in 
police figures for casualties, killed 
and injured, among car drivers 
and passengers. 


(Cont'd on page 2) 


Minister Awarded 0.T.C. Life Membership 


O.T.C. President Rick Fruin 
presents the Honourable Gordon 
Carton, Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, with 
an honorary life membership in 
the Ontario Traffic Conference, 
at the Oshawa civic banquet held 
on Tuesday, May 29th during the 
annual Conference. This is the 
first time such an award has ever 
been made by the O.T.C., and it 
was given because of the high 
degree of interest shown in the 
organization’s work by Mr. Car- 
ton, and the willing assistance re- 
ceived from the personnel of the 


(Cont'd from page 1) 


“There was a lot of public 
complaint at the beginning when 
the law became nationwide,” said 
Hoffman. “Some people in Mel- 
bourne made quite a point of 
their right to get smashed up, for 
instance. But what about other 
people’s rights? What about hos- 
pital beds, medical services that 
could be made available for 
others, and are being used for 
accident cases that needn’t have 
happened?” 


But an early survey showed 
that by far the greater number 
of people agreed with the legisla- 
tion, even before it spread 
throughout Australia. In metro- 
politan Melbourne during Nov- 
ember/December 1971, 76 per 
cent of drivers interviewed in 
eight different locations expressed 
their agreement with the new 
compulsory wearing laws that 
were to be effective in January, 
OT: 


Belts incorrectly adjusted 


Of 63,587 cars surveyed, 73 
per cent were fitted with seat belts 
and 75 per cent of the drivers 
were wearing them, giving an 
average overall usage rate of 54.8 
per cent. Three-point belts of the 
combined lap and sash_ type 
formed 91.2 per cent of all belts 
fitted. But the survey showed 
that most drivers had their belts 
incorrectly adjusted, and_ the 
Australian Department of Ship- 


various branches of the Ministry. 

The aims and objectives of the 
Conference, a standing body 
composed of elected and ap- 
pointed officials, are to promote 
traffic safety and improve traffic 
conditions on the highways. It 
affords an opportunity for the 
exchange of ideas among people 
who are concerned with various 
aspects of the road accident pro- 
blem, among them police safety 
officers, government personnel, 
and municipal and_ provincial 
elected representatives in the 
province. e 


ping and Transport is now work- 
ing with the belt manufacturers 
to tackle the problem of im- 
proved design which will make 
belts quicker and easier to ad- 
just. 
Deaths fell 23 per cent 

In New South Wales when 
comparing the first quarter of 
1972 (after legislation) with the 
same period in 1971 (before 
wearing belts was made manda- 
tory) deaths in passenger vehicle 
collisions were reduced by 23 
per cent. 


Not all cars equipped with belts 

The mandatory belt-wearing 
law applies only to cars equipped 
with belts, and the law states a 
car must be fitted with belts at 
the point when it is sold, new or 
second-hand. “The average life 
of an Australian car is 10 years,” 
explained Mr. Hoffman, “so we 
have a fairly long time lag in 
getting the cars fitted this way.” 

Another weak point in the 
mandatory belt-wearing legisla- 
tion is that children, eight years 
of age and under, are exempted 
from it. Asked about this, Mr. 
Hoffman admitted, “we simply 
haven’t gone far enough in find- 
ing the right sort of child re- 
straints; we’re working on it, but 
we're not nearly as advanced in 
this direction as you are in Can- 
ada, and until we have better 
child seats we can’t legislate for 
them.” @ 


Bicycles, Laws and Safety get 
serious treatment in O.T.C. skit 


Twenty-four grade 4 and 5 
children took part in a serious 
skit during the recent Ontario 
Traffic Conference held May 26 
to 30 at Oshawa. Safety Officer 
Tom Holmes of the Oshawa 
Police Department held a demon- 
stration “class” in bicycle safety 
in front of the Conference dele- 
gates. The boys and girls answer- 
ed questions as eagerly as in a 
real class, and slides depicting 
right and wrong bicycle actions 
were shown. One of the boys was 
then charged with making an in- 
correct left hand turn, repri- 
manded and subsequently charg- 


‘ed with further traffic offences 


he allegedly committed on his 
bike. The skit culminated in a 
mock trial set in juvenile court, 
in which “judge” J. Majury, an 
Inspector with the Metro Toronto 
Police, tried the young offender 
Michael Michell (actually the son 
of Constable Robert Michell, a 
Safety Officer in the same De- 
partment) and levied a fine which 
the boy himself was given time 
to pay out of his own money. A 


panel composed of Osha 
Police Chief Jon Jenkins, Me 
gan Henry, a parent, Lawy 
Thomas Greer and Judge Hi 
old McNeil, a genuine Juven 
Court Judge in Oshawa, th 
discussed the mounting proble 
of bicycle traffic infractions a 
accidents. 

“I am personally very concel- 
ed at the astronomical increg 
in bicycles from 5,000 to 20,0 
in just 24% years in Oshawi! 
Chief Jenkins commented. “Y 
have children five years of 2 
riding a two-wheeled bicyc) 
with no training,” he continui, 
“There should be bicycle pat 
bicycle clinics where children «& 
properly instructed in bike ridit, 
laws they must obey and equ 
ment they must have on thr 
bikes.” Chief Jenkins express 
the hope that the Conferer? 
would recommend to the bi 
manufacturers the proper equ; 
ment that is now required | 
law but not built into vical 


and now has to be purchas 
separately. 


UVENILE 
AFFICCOURT | 


“Judge 


John Majury lectures young bicycling offender Michael Mic 


in mock trial during Ontario Traffic Conference skit. | 


School transportation gl 


The Ministry of Education has 
produced a comprehensive new 
manual entitled Managing School 
Transportation, which has been 
sent out to all school boards and 
certain other institutions and 
individuals in Ontario. Origin- 
ating out of a need to develop a 
new system for financing what is 
now a multi-million dollar busi- 
ness, the manual is a product of 


the co-operative efforts of 
Ministry of Education, the Tré 
portation Committee of * 
Ontario Association of Sch 
Board Officials, and a consul! 
firm, Peter Barnard Associa 
It soon became apparent | 
the handbook would have 
greater value as a reference W 
for school officials if it @ 
with improving the safety 


" 


Pedestrian Safety Program presented to Brimle 


At Brimley Acres senior citi- 
zens’ apartments in Scarborough, 
y there’s a lively group of men and 
| women who enjoy a busy life 
W Pursuing a variety of interests 
| they now have time for in their 
, etirement. Active as these senior 
citizens are, they all share a com- 
| non problem: having to contend 
vith today’s city traffic as pedes- 
rians. 
¢ “There isn’t much difference 
¢ a the problems you face with 
| egard to traffic, and the prob- 
i 2ms school children or young 
\ dults face,” explained MTC 
_/ublic Safety Consultant Don 
‘dwards, to a meeting of the 
i pnior citizens’ social club on 
; fay 25. “But it’s important to 
_pmpensate for failing eyesight, 
earing, perhaps agility. Because 
’s a sad fact that, although 
eople over 65 represent just 8% 
| our population, this group ac- 
ounts for 24% of all our pedes- 
ian accidents.” 

‘He went on to explain where 
_/€ majority of these accidents 
| ike place; crossing streets be- 
Veen intersections, walking on 
iral highways and bridges, at 
itersections where there are no 
hts, and coming out from be- 
Ind parked cars: 63% of the 
suior citizens involved in these 
écidents are men. 

One member of Brimley Acres 
Scial Club who attended the 
‘yeting has a particular interest 
“ithe traffic accident problem. 
m\s. Eva Watt, now 71, was for 
l/years a reporter with the Tor- 
o Daily Star on the police and 
inicipal beats, and used to 
Moularly cover and photograph 
id accidents. 

I remember going to Scar- 
Vough Police station a few 
‘Ts ago, and meeting a young 
n who was waiting to hear 
2ther his wife was going to 
i He'd been driving, and had 
top quickly to try and avoid 
es man, and his wife hit the 


| = 


shield”, she said. Both the 
> and the old man did survive, 
the incident left such an im- 
sion on Mrs. Watt that she 
te a script for the Famous 
Vters’ School inspired by this 
@: life incident. Nowa graduate 
the School’s rigourous three- 


‘ol bus transportation in the 
‘ince as well as funding. Sec- 
} on route safety, school bus 
‘atols, student discipline, emer- 
‘'y procedures and safety 
Gtinars are included. These 
© prepared with the help of 
Mistry of Transportation and 
munications personnel and 
Mitio Provincial Police safety 


st 


| 


Me ag 
IALKING AT HIGHS? 


For 10 years a Toronto Star reporter covering the police and municipal 


beats, Eva Watt knows a lot about traffic accidents. She’s now writing 


a traffic safety script at her Brimley Acres 


year course, she is presently re- 
writing it in her spare time and 
intends to offer it to a safety 
organization to be used for edu- 
cational purposes when it is 
finished, 

Mrs. Watt once wrote a con- 
tinuing series of articles based on 
various sections of the Highway 
Traffic Act, for the old Scar- 
borough Mail newspaper for 
which she also worked as a cor- 
respondent. 

Of the MIC slide presenta- 
tion and talk which Safety Con- 
sultant Don Edwards had just 
presented to the senior citizens 
Eva Watt thought it “a very ne- 
cessary program. When you’ve 
covered the accident scenes I 
have, you've got all too good an 
idea of what can happen to a 
pedestrian who’s careless. But we 
all need reminding.” 

The MTC’s Senior Citizens’ 
Program provides special mater- 
ials designed to assist organiza- 
tions interested in promoting 
traffic safety among older people. 
Materials include sets of slides, 
instructor’s manual, posters and 
folders for older drivers and 
pedestrians. More information 
about the program can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Safety 
Office. @ 


luced for Ontario boards 


officers who have worked in 
school bus safety throughout the 
province. Designed to provide 
information and guidelines on 
management of school transpor- 
tation, the manual also covers 
service policies, administrative 
systems, route design, contracting 
vs. board ownership of bus sys- 
tems and the government’s trans- 
portation grants structure. ® 


Line Painting— 
A risky job 


Bright orange cones, temporary 
signs, red flags, orange flash- 
ing lights, arrows and bright 
orange jackets and hard hats all 
warn the motorist that centre-line 
painting is in progress. Usually 
there’s a sign truck behind the 
line painter warning that he’s 
ahead. Yet some drivers don’t 
seem to see any of the warnings, 
and go breezing by at 70 miles 
per hour. Those who see the op- 
eration too late often head for the 
shoulder, showering the work- 
men and their new paint work 
with dust and stones. Others 
drive right over the fresh paint, 
scattering the cones, creating an- 
other hazardous job for the man 
who has to retrieve them. 

There’s a limit to the number 
of days in the warm weather 
when this important repainting of 
road markings can be done. The 
weather has to be fine, and the 
temperature around SO degrees. 
In these conditions, drivers are 
advised they could meet a line- 
painting brigade: first a red flag, 
then a “keep right” sign sur- 
rounded by flashing orange lights, 
then the “target” truck which 
blocks the lane in which the men 
are working and again signals 
drivers to keep right, next the 
vehicle which travels about 15 
minutes behind the road painting 
truck collecting the orange cones 
as the paint dries, and at the 
head of the procession, the dual- 
controlled paint truck which 
paints the line and drops the 
cones onto the wet paint in one 
motion. 

“With all the precautions 
taken, the job these men do can 


y Acres Senior Citizens We get letters 


It’s a treat to read a letter ad- 
dressed to Ontario Traffic Safety 
Bulletin that raises a smile, and 
this month we’ve had several 
dozen. The following are excerpts 
from a group of letters received 
from a class of young pupils at 
Dr. MacDougall Public School, 
in North Bay, sent along by their 
teacher Mrs. K. Bedford. 


* * * 


hoo are you doing ges what 
we have we have a gerbel and 
He got out the cage and we had 
trudl getting and we youst to 
have a chick in our class room 
and our janitor had take him to 
a farm. The End. 


what books do you got. how 
much books can you give us. 
from Rolly to you. 
yours truly 


I like the books you make... 
We hope you have a good time 
with the letters. 


a ae digs 3 


what will you do when you 
fell down off a bike? I know 
these bike Rules . . . Ride your 
bike in a safe place. Show your 
hands. May we have some books? 
My name is Betty. I’m a girl. 


my ant dusnit know all the 
safety rules like your picture 
about a boy getting on a bike 
could you send us more... . I 
don’t got a bike but I an going to 
bye a bike and I will know all the 
safety rules. Pamela. 


* * * 


May we have some babges and 
some booklits on fun on wheels 
and some other stuff that’s only 
if you want to if you have any 
more left by Kathy yours truly. 


I have a bike at home 

i know my safety rules i would 
like to know more about bikes i 
would like to have a book about 
bikes. 

i know my signals 

right left and stop. 

thank you from Morrice. e 


still be a risky one,” says Burt 
Wallace, Administrator of Staff 
Safety in the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications. 
“They need all the cooperation 
they can get from drivers.” @ 


Traffic Safety Round-up 


Vera Falldien Memorial Award goes to Sault Ste. Marie’s 


Guelph celebrates 15 years of Elmer program 


On May 4, 1959, the first flag- 
raising ceremonies at Victory 
public school and St. Agnes 
Catholic school were held to open 
the Elmer the Safety Elephant 
program in the city of Guelph. 
Fifteen years later on May 4, 
1973, these same two schools 
were involved in a birthday pro- 
gram with games for all the stu- 
dents, and birthday cakes with 
lighted candles which Elmer 
blew out. Guelph police depart- 
ment safety officer Cpl. Don 
Peacock and Constable Barry 
Robson, arranged the event. 
Here, Guelph safety committee 
treasurer Ernest Berner wears 
the Elmer head made by the com- 
mittee. On left is Kay Crologo- 
poulos, 7, and on right, Elizabeth 

e 


Ford, 7. 


Cubs earn cyclist badges through Crusader program 
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About sixty cubs of the 81st 
Toronto pack turned out for a 
Crusader Cycle Club Bike Rally 
held at Whitney Public School 
on May 29th. The boys, ranging 
in age from 8 to 11, were all re- 
quired to have their bikes check- 
ed over by Metro Police Safety 
Officer Bill McKenzie before be- 
ginning the skill tests. “You can 
pat yourselves on the back,” he 
congratulated them over the 
police van loudspeaker as he was 
leaving the event, “for having 
one of the best bike inspection 
records to date in this city.” 
The boys then went through 
five tests: the balance, change of 
balance, single-obstacle and two 
stop street tests which are con- 
tained in the Crusader Cycle 


K. 
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Club bicycle safety program that 
is offered to all interested Ontario 
community groups by the Mini- 
stry of Transportation and Com- 
munications Safety Office. Akela 
Cubmaster Fred Gray of ‘C’ 
Pack and the 2 Akelas of ‘A’ & 
‘B’ Pack and a number of volun- 
teer helpers who work regularly 
with the cubs, supervised the tests 
and awarded marks for skill with 
which the cyclists performed 
the manoeuvres. Afterwards, the 
cubs all wrote the traffic know- 
ledge test, also part of the Cru- 
sader program. 

The cubs who passed were 
awarded Crusader Cycle Club 
buttons and cards. Those who 
passed will also receive their cub 
cyclists badge. ® 


ontario traffic safety 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting 


traffic safety. 


Jack Robinson 


In recognition of his efforts in child safety and particularly 
work on school safety patrols in Sault Ste. Marie, Jack Robinson ¢ 


the Ontario Motor League’s local branch was presented with tk 


second Vera Falldien Memorial Award by the Sault Ste. Mar 


Safety Council on May 25th. 


Vera Falldien was very active with the Tarentaurus Safety Coun 
and a Councilwoman for the Township, until 1965, when both tl 
Safety Council and the Township were absorbed through amalg| 
mation with Sault Ste. Marie. She then became an Alderwoms 
for the city and an active member of the Sault Ste. Marie Safe 
Council for several years until her death in 1968. The first Ve 
Falldien Award was presented last year to the Kinsmen Club for : 
work on the Elmer the Safety Elephant Program which it sponso 
in Sault Ste. Marie elementary schools. } 

“She was a fighter,” recalls George Roy, first Vice President | 
the Safety Council who worked with Mrs. Falldien back in Tare} 


‘taurus days, “and she did a lot of work for kids that people nev) 


knew about.” The Award in her memory will continue to be givi 
annually to the group, school, club or individual who has been i 
strumental in promotion of safety, particularly child safety, in t} 


Sault Ste. Marie community. The 


large permanent plaque beariy 


each successive winner's name will hang in the new city hall sod 


Jack Robinson holds the Vera Falldien Memorial Award presented 


to be completed, under a portrait of Vera Falldien. 


him by Sault Ste. Marie Safety Council as Debbie Diboll looks — 
Chosen Miss Safety Council on the basis of her driving record é 
public speaking ability, Debbie will be asked to help publicize safi 


at various community events throughout 1973. 


17th Hamilton Bike Roadeo 


172 Hamilton students rode in 
the 17th Annual Bicycle Roadeo 
Finals held at The Forum on 
June 2nd. These were the best 
riders from the 16 area roadeos 
that had been held around the 
city during April and May, in 
Hamilton’s 127 elementary 
schools. The Roadeo is sponsor- 
ed jointly by the Hamilton Police 
Safety Branch, the Hamilton 
Safety Council, the Hamilton 


Automobile Club, the Hamil’ 
Council of Home and School . 
sociations, and The Spectat 
who also donated the prizes. 

In the area roadeos that | 
up to the finals, some 15,0) 
elementary school students ref 
senting every public, private i 
separate school received bic) 
safety instructions and many 
these participated in the road 
themselves. 
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i publication “Highway 
[affic Collisions 1972” which 
‘fs recently been released shows 
‘a increase in deaths over 1971 
9.3% and a 12.4% increase 
|non-fatal injuries on Ontario 
ids. Speaking to an Ontario 
S'ety League gathering of May- 
and other officials who rep- 
ented communities being rec- 
ized for fatality-free traffic 
ords during 1972, the Hon- 
)-able Gordon Carton, Minister 
Transportation and Communi- 
ions, discussed the newly pub- 
ed statistics. 


‘One would think that with 
2ty-conscious citizens _ like 
irselves showing concern . . . 
1 accident-prevention legisla- 
1 and safety promotion . . . 
W1 police enforcement agencies 
-. and with the co-operation of 
deicated organizations such as 
‘h Ontario Safety League, we 
wild be well on our way to 
Te safety-minded driving and 
‘€er accidents throughout the 
vince. The facts do not bear 
A out... In 1972, the number 
4% notor vehicles registered in 
Jiario went up 5.3% to an esti- 
Med 3,379,034. Our statistics 
Mw that Ontario motor vehicle 
@llities have also increased to 
© 4 — this is 9.3% more than 
Myear before.” (1,769 people 
ME in motor vehicle accidents 
971). “Personal injuries rose 
% to 95,181,” continued the 
ister, “and the total of all col- 
1s reported climbed 19.3% 
1} the year before.” (There 
84,650 personal injuries in 
Mr. Carton went on to single 
Ulsome specific problem areas 
Mh could account in part for 
™%ncrease in the accident pic- 
The incidence of drinking 

Ts had risen. Out of 2,408 
4% motor vehicle collisions in 
71, 621 —or 25.8% of the 
‘ts — either had been drink- 


| Bicycle explosion”, drinking drivers 


Published in the interest of greater traffic safety b ‘the 
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tingled out as Minister discusses \2 
472 traffic collision increase 


seat belts although they had them 
in their vehicles, and 63.2% of 
drivers injured had belts in their 
cars but were not wearing them. 


Bicycle collisions with motor 
vehicles had soared, and 65 cyc- 
lists had died in 1972; 14 more 
than in the previous year. “The 
fantastic growth in popularity of 
the bicycle in the past few years 
has brought all ages of people 
out onto the roads,’ commented 
Mr. Carton. 


Classified Licensing 


After reviewing present meas- 
ures being taken by the govern- 
ment and education authorities 
to reduce the toll of life on On- 
tario highways, Mr. Carton out- 
lined a system of “classified licen- 
sing” which has been developed 
and will shortly be submitted to 
the Cabinet for approval. The 
present licensing system identifies 
the school bus driver, the motor- 
cyclist and the chauffeur as dis- 
tinct from the regular operator. 

“Under the new system,” ex- 
plained Mr. Carton, “licenses of 
all drivers will be classified, ac- 
cording to the type of vehicle 
driven. There will be seven classi- 
fications. These will range from 
operators of any tractor-trailer 
combination, to instruction per- 
mit holders. Target date for the 
implementation of this seven- 
Classification system is April 1, 
1974. We will be providing full 
information when the plan re- 
ceives final approval.” 


Deeply Concerned 


“When I consider the facts and 
figures I have brought to your 
attention today . . . and when I 
read and hear of Ontario’s con- 
tinuing accident toll, I am deeply 
concerned, as I am sure you all 
must be, and I would call for in- 
creased efforts, at all levels, to 
motivate more people in this pro- 
vince towards safety on the 
roads.” @ 
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L6éadon school patrollers meet 


3 


eth Queen and Prince Philip 


Tj 


The Globe and Mail, Toronto 


13-year-old school patrol leader Paul Attard, of St. Anne school, was 
“pretty excited” to be talking to the Queen during her recent visit to 


London, Ontario. 


It was a memorable day for 
school patrollers when the Queen 
and Prince Philip paid a visit to 
London, Ontario during the latter 
part of June. London’s school 
patrol members lined their route 
through Victoria Park where 
they walked. Three members 
from each school in London were 
chosen, and approximately 120 
school patrollers were on hand 

BN 


to get a first-hand glimpse of the 
Royal couple. Some even had an 
Opportunity to speak to the 
Queen, shown here asking Paul 
Attard how long he has been a 
patroller, as a group of children 
look on. There was also a special 
luncheon held for the Queen to 
which eight school patrollers 
were invited—four girls and four 
boys who had been selected by 
Police Safety Officers to attend. @ 


T.T.C. wins top safety award — sixth straight year 


The Toronto Transit Commis- 
sion has been awarded the Am- 
erican Transit Association’s top 
award for traffic and passenger 
safety, for an unprecedented sixth 
year in a row. The A.T.A.’s sil- 
ver plaque, awarded for the high- 
est operational safety among ci- 
ties with an urban population of 
1 million or over, has never been 
won by another city for even two 
consecutive years. 

“We've succeeded in reducing 
our passenger and traffic accident 
rate by better than 70% in the 
past twenty years,” TTC Safety 
Supervisor P. F. Gleave points 
out with understandable pride. 
“Back in 1951 there were 25 
accidents per 100,000 miles tra- 
velled. Last year, it was 4.8.” 
The silver plaque was presented 
to top driver Wilfred Baldwin 
representing the TTC during the 
A.T.A.’s mid-year meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, and on that 
day 3,500 blue ribbons saying 
“First in Safety” were proudly 
sported by TTC employees a- 
round Toronto. 


T.T.C. General Manager of Opera- 
tions James H. Kearns. 


29 Ontario communities cited for fatality-free year 


Each year the Canada Safety 
Council makes special awards to 
communities in recognition of 
their fatality-free traffic records. 
Twenty-nine communities in On- 
tario were among those earning 
the safety awards, and the Hon- 
ourable Gordon Carton, Q.C., 
Minister of Transportation and 
Communications, presented the 
award plaques to the Mayors or 
other representatives at a special 
luncheon held by the Ontario 
Safety League on July 5 in To- 
ronto. 


Fatality-Free Communities 


The Ontario cities so honoured 
were Orillia, Ajax, Brockville, 
Cobourg, Leamington, Lincoln, 
Midland, Niagara-on-the-Lake 
and Trenton. Smaller communi- 
ties with populations of 5,000 or 
more included Amherstburg, Ar- 
nprior, Carleton Place, Dryden, 


On behalf of the Toronto Transit Commission, driver Wilfred Baldwin 
accepts the Silver Plaque from ATA President Stanley H. Gates, Jr., 
in Denver, Colorado. 


N.S.C. Award of Honour 


Another top honour, this one 
from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, followed closely upon the 
A.T.A. award. The N.S.C.’s 
“Award of Honour”, the Coun- 
cil’s highest order of recognition, 
was also won by the TTC for the 
second year running. The award 
is not necessarily given every 
year, but only when ‘a company’s 
performance in the industrial 
accident field is considered ex- 
emplary. “In the past eight years 
we've reduced our employee acci- 
dent rate by more than 50%,” 
Mr. Gleave explained, noting that 
the classification in which the 
TTC won the NSC award in- 
cludes all transportation systems 
across Canada and the U.S. 


A Safety Education Program that 
Works Well 


The Toronto Transit Comis- 
sion conducts its own safety pro- 
gram for the 3,000 drivers it em- 
ploys. This includes an efficient 
organization of safety subcom- 
mittees within each of the seven 
divisions, to which five drivers 
are elected each year, and apart 
from holding regular meetings, 
these men also act as safety coun- 
sellors to fellow drivers, going 
out on routes and spending time 
with less experienced operators. 
The TTC has a driver award pro- 
gram and presents a silver card 
for five years of accident free 
driving, a gold card for 10 to 20 
years, and a platinum card for 
20 or more consecutive years 


The City of Brockville was one of 28 Ontario communities to receive 
a Canada Safety Council citation for completing 1972 without one 
fatal traffic accident. Left to right: Mr. D. Wilson, President, Brock- 
ville Safety Council; Honourable Gordon Carton, Q.C., Ontario’s 
Minister of Transportation and Communications; Alderman Robert 
Sheridan of Brockville; Chief N. L. Sterritt, Brockville Police Depart- 
ment. 


without an accident. “Right n 
we have two men who have 
accident-free years to th 
credit,” said Mr. Gleave. 


Selection of Drivers 

Only one in forty applicals 
are chosen to drive for the T] 
so rigid are their hiring standa§s 
for the job. A good TTC driy 
aside from his skills, must be ag 
to keep calm, be reliable, patie), 
like people, and take a pride 
his job. He has to protect 
passengers from harm, and kip 
out of accidents himself. “Ri 
now amongst our 3,000 opei 
ors we haven't had a single - 
time injury for six months,” s 
Mr. Gleave. “We used to aver 
four or five a month.” 

Drivers, he points out, dese 
all the credit for the Commissics 
excellent traffic safety record) 

As Safety Supervisor, 1 
Gleave and Mr. V. Carstead, Fe 
Marshall, share the responsibiy 
for the TTC’s entire safety i 
fire prevention program uni 
Mr. E. C. Penney, Safety Dif 
tor for the Commission. 


Peter F. Gleave, T.T.C. Sa 


Supervisor. 


Espanola, Fergus, Ganano¢ 
Goderich, Hanover, Haw) 
bury, Ingersol, Paris, Pi 


Sound, Penetanguishene, Pe 
Picton, Port Hope, Smiths F 
Streetsville and Tecumseh. 


For Improvement 


One Ontario city, Nias 
Falls, was among the five ¢ 
across Canada with populat 
of 40,000 or more which 
cited for the greatest reductio 
fatal traffic accidents per 10. 
of population in 1972, over 
previous year. ' 


¢ 


Lowest Fatality Rate 


Brampton, Ontario was ine 
ed in the six Canadian cities " 
populations of 40,000 or ¢ 
who received special merit ra 
citations for showing the lo 
rates in fatal accidents per 10} 
population. 


| Britannia Park, Lakeside Gar- 
'|dens in Ottawa has a new addi- 

‘tion that’s one of the busiest spots 
" in the whole of that lovely water- 
_ front park. It’s the Kiwanis Chil- 
dren’s Safety Village, an ongoing 
. project that is dedicated to keep- 
ing the younsters of Ottawa safe 
‘rom accidents, through educa- 
ion at a young age and down at 
heir own level. Small streets and 
idewalks with perfect road mark- 
; ngs and crossovers, stop signs 
| 


cy ——f 


_ ind signal lights divide the 200’ x 
, 100’ property which was donated 
'y the city. There’s a portable 
lassroom on loan from the Ot- 
awa Board of Education, where 
| roups of children who visit the 
| illage can see films and enjoy a 
_ afety lesson from the Police Saf- 
| ty Officers who staff the Village. 
ventually construction will be- 
}in on a permanent building, 
hich will be financed by the 6 
iwanis Clubs of Ottawa at an 
| timated cost of $35,000. 


200 newspapers 


‘he Ontario Safety League’s 
iter Safety Contest is back, 
T an absence of three years. 
ting July 23, the weekly con- 
“appeared in over two hun- 
| newspapers across Canada, 
of them in Ontario, for four 
ecutive weeks ending the 
=< of August 13. 


He contest, based on Elmer 
D Safety Elephant’s six safety 
IS Open to any child of 
entary school age. Each 
‘, there is a picture illustrat- 
18 ne of Elmer’s rules. Entrants 
™ colour the picture and give 
rorrect rule illustrated. For 
Mrio winners, there are four 
I@\ les given away each week — 


Ottawa Kiwanis Safet 


A)oliceman is a friend, as Constable Joseph Barrette demonstrates. 


There are 12 bikes the children 
may ride, and a dozen miniature 
cars will shortly be delivered. 
And there’s already one minia- 
ture house donated by a local 
construction firm, harbinger of 
dozens more child-size buildings 
that will one day line the small- 
scale streets in the village, repre- 
senting everything from Fire and 
Police Departments to factories, 
banks and department stores. 


A Community Venture 


“To succeed, this has to be a 
community project,” stressed 
Don Bigonesse, the Kiwanis Dir- 
ector of the Children’s Safety 
Village. “It needs the continued 
support of the boards of educa- 
tion, the Police Department, the 
Ottawa Department of Recrea- 
tion and local business and indus- 
try.” To date all these agencies 
have had a big hand in creating 
the village, and at least $15,000 
of work in road construction, 


Citario Safety League's “Elmer” contest 


of the contest. consisting of a 
reat-view mirror, bell and chain 
lock. @ 


de 


Ontario Safety League staffers Ruth Stern, ; \ 
chelle Couch with boxes of prize bicycles and accessory kits being 
awarded in Elmer the Safety Elephant’s contest. 


y Village — 


paving, and electrical Wiring has 
been donated. The bikes were do- 
nated by the manufacturer and a 
local bike shop, and the small 
cars by a local car dealer. Two 
Ottawa Police Constables, Denis 
Munro and Joseph Barrette. are 
on full-time duty at the village, 
putting an average of 120 chil- 
dren a day through their paces, 
and reporting to Police Superin- 
tendent Roger Boudreault who is 
in charge of the project from the 
Police Department end of things. 
Chief Leo Seguin supports the 
idea wholeheartedly. 


“We teach the children the 
simple rules of road safety,” ex- 
plained Constable Denis Munro: 
“all the street signs, and hand sig- 
nals for cyclists: those are top 
priority. But we also tell them 
about the hazards of hitch hik- 
ing, playing around with flam- 
mable things like gasoline, or 
with poisons.” The children who 
visit the Village range from 
grades one to three, and also in- 
clude special schools for the han- 
dicapped. 1200 children were lin- 
ed up already for five weeks 
ahead, always by arrangement 
with teachers or group leaders, 
and the bookings increase daily, 


Jo-Ann Walter and Mi- 


Police Constable Denis Munro shows how a crosswalk should be 
used. 


and promise to become solid 
from September on, when school 
opens. 


No Individual Children Please 


Children who visit the Village 
must be in groups or classes. as 
the facilities simply don’t accom- 
modate spur-of-the-moment visits 
by individual children and/or 
their parents. 


Other Communities Can 
Do It Too 


“We based the idea on a simi- 
lar village in Tampa, Florida,” 
explained Kiwanian Alex Day- 
ton, “and it has really caught on 
here, with a lot of help from the 
community. That’s what you need 
for it to succeed — community 
spirit and cooperation with the 
schools, the clubs, the city.” The 
Kiwanis clubs of Ottawa have 
gained that kind of cooperation, 
and they plan to keep the com- 
munity spirit behind the ambi- 
tious project alive and active, 
building a Village which, as Mr. 
Dayton says, is “much more than 
just a little playground — it’s a 
learning experience the children 
of Ottawa will never forget.” @ 


WE'VE MOVED! 


As of August 7, 


The Safety Office of the 
Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications has 
moved to the following new 
address: 


Room 304 

Central Building 
1201 Wilson Avenue 
Downsview, Ontario 
M3M 1J8 


Our new telephone numbers 

will be: 

(416) 248-3761 
or 

(416) 248-3575 


Gymnastics, Bands and Displays at Etobicoke Safety Festival 


On June 15, 16 and 17 at Sherway Gardens, the Etobicoke Safety 
Council put on an ambitious program of safety education and enter- 
tainment known as the Etobicoke Safety Festival. Films and safety 
equipment were on view, trampoline displays and marching bands 
vied with Smokey the Bear and the O.P.P. Tracker Dog, to make a 
three-day festival that was visited by an estimated 40,000 people. 

A Red Cross mouth-to-mouth resuscitation demonstration allowed 
visitors to practice the life-giving breathing on a lifesize dummy. 
There were Fire and electrical safety displays, and the St. John 
Ambulance, the TTC, the Metropolitan Toronto Police Department 
and the elementary schools of Etobicoke were just a few of the many 
organizations who provided their own displays. 

The Etobicoke Safety Council, who organized the event, work 
throughout the year on continuing projects such as fire and home 
safety, traffic accident prevention and bicycle roadeos, baby sitter 
courses and an annual Traffic Safety Lane where automobiles and 
trucks are inspected for mechanical fitness. They are all volunteer 
citizens of the Borough of Etobicoke. @ 


Drive. For the past year, Sean helped Rodney across streets to juni 
kindergarten at St. Louis School, and one day saved his life from 
speeding car by pushing him down, out of the way. Here John Me: 
Beth, M.P.P. presents them both with tickets to the Pacific Gam} 
as Mrs. Jean Hibbert, Chairman of the Etobicoke Safety Festiv, 
Inspector John A. Ward of 23 Division, Metro Police, Harold Pimblél 
Director of Safety with Smith Transport, and V. J. MacMillan, Pu: 
lisher of the Etobicoke Guardian look on. 


SEEM = 
Sean MacKinnon (10) and Rodney King (5) are neighbours on U) 
| 


A popular attraction at the Mir 
try’s display in the Lakehead |; 
hibition, June 23- July 2, wi 
the psycho-physical tests ti 


measure field of vision, a 
| 
t 
| 
| 


Trophy winners in this year’s Sturgeon Falls bicycle roadeo, June 9th. 
Left to right: Terry Pommerville, Albert Gelinas, Guy Croteau; the 
10-speed bicycle winner Robert Guidon; John Duhaimand and Lise 
Sauvé. Standing behind them are Richard Pfeiffer, left, public safety 
consultant with the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
and Constable Gilles LeCouteur of the Sturgeon Falls Police Depart- 
ment which sponsors the annual roadeo. 


Lionel the Talking Car a Hit During Police Week 

The Gloucester Police Force and the Gloucester Lions Club re- 
cently created a new traffic safety character to delight and instruct 
youngsters. He’s Lionel, the Talking Car, and when you speak to 
him his eyes light up and his head turns, to the amrazement of children 
who chat with him. All his other lights come on and he will even 
make his siren go! 50,000 turned out for the May 13th parade held 
at the beginning of Ottawa-Carleton Police Week 1973, in which the 
Ottawa, Gloucester, Nepean, Vanier, Richmond, O.P.P. and 
R.C.M_P. forces all took part. Since his debut in this impressive 
parade, Lionel has also participated in Canada’s Tulip Festival Pa- 
rade. the Lions Club International Parade in Cornwall, Ontario (in 
which he won 2nd prize), and he’s now booked for the Central Cana- 
da Exhibition Parade. “He’s only starting,” says Gloucester Chief of 
Police Kenneth Duncan. “Soon he’ll be visiting all our schools and 
local community functions.” @ 


vision, depth perception, react 
time, visual acuity and coli 
vision. 
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| The familiar green pennant 
jnat flies from school flagpoles 
cross the country bearing the 
lace of “Elmer the Safety Ele- 
}hant Who Never Forgets”, has 
a unusual history. “A year or 
) after World War II”, recalls 
as Mason who was then with 
i Toronto Telegram, “Mayor 
obert Hood Saunders and Con- 
y oller Hiram E. McCallum were 
. Detroit and were introduced 
| the Green Pennant Safety Pro- 
jam, sponsored by the Detroit 
mes. 


_ “After discussing the project 
\th yours truly, they suggested 
tC. O. Knowles, editor of the 
lening Telegram, that the paper 
sonsor a similar program in 
“ronto. Mr. Knowles agreed en- 
Asiastically. At that point the 
foject was turned over to In- 
sector Vernon Page, of the Tor- 
cto Police Dept., and to me.” 


‘Min together hit on the idea of 
ng an elephant, as a symbol on 
t) pennant, because of his famed 
Mmory. “Can’t recall how we 
hon ELMER, but Elmer and 
ephant seemed to go together 
liz bacon and eggs and that was 
iit Mr. Mason recalls. 


| New Artwork Needed 


| 
fhe Telegram was sold to 
© George McCullagh shortly 
@rwards and the paper con- 
ed enthusiastically to sponsor 

ER under the new direction 
@/ohn Bassett, Jr. The program 

i been in the Toronto schools 
several years and teachers and 
ce found its impact was wear- 
off. The reason? “Our un- 
ete elephant artwork”, 
tinued Bas Mason. 


Fortune smiled. for into the 
4e one day walked a genius: 
si rles Thorson, an artist-anima- 
from Winnipeg who had had 
‘@. experience in Hollywood 
™ was captivated with the 
SIMER idea. He worked for 
iths to achieve his ideal . . . 
M that’s the ELMER who’s in 
Mschools today.” 

i imer's six traffic safety rules 
1 been an important part of 


Toronto school children’s first 
memory work, for twenty-seven 
years now. During that time other 
cities and towns have asked for 
the program, and the Ontario 
Safety League took over the ad- 
ministration of the program for 
the province to satisfy the spread- 
ing demand for it, and to keep 
it uniform. More recently the 
Canada Safety Council has re- 
ceived the rights to the Elmer 
program, and administers it 
nationally. 


Artist, Newsman, Police Inspec 


ISERNIER’S RULES 


at \D-Keep out from between 


aN. 
Fa\\ 
ya \\ 


1. Leok/both ways before you 
eerass the street. 


parked cars. 


3. Ride your bicycle safely. 
Obey all signs and signals. 


4. Play games in a safe place 
away from traffic. 


5. Walk, don’t run when you 
cross the road. 


6. Where there are no side- 
walks, walk facing traffic. 


Elementary school youngsters get to know Elmer the Safety Elephant’s 
six life-saving traffic rules in a variet 
provided by the Ministry’s Safety O 


y of ways through activity sheets 


ffice. 


Ministry Provides Support 
Material to Schools and 
Police 


To assist teachers and police 
safety officers in Ontario with 
the important job of instilling 
Elmer’s rules in small pupils’ 
memory, up-to-date and attrac- 
tive visual material has always 
been needed, and the Safety 
Office of the now Ministry of 
Transportation and Communi- 
cations, Ontario government, 


Government 


Publications 
SEPTEMBER 1973 


Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Ontario 


tor created famous elephant 


originally under the Department 
of Transport, has been devising 
such material year after year and 
supplying it free of charge to 
schools and police officers, 


Teachers Consulted on New 
Materials 


This past summer the Ministry 
sent a questionnaire to about 
2,000 of the schools that have 
used the Elmer program materi- 
als supplied in past years. This 
year’s printed material was de- 
signed and selected on the basis 
of their replies. A teacher’s guide, 
six posters based on Elmer’s 
rules, a large colouring sheet that 
can be made into a book and four 
activity sheets are being provided 
to schools this year. For younger 
children there is a “Can you spot 
the errors” game, and a “join the 
picture to the words” game. A 
bicycle quiz and a pedestrian 
safety quiz are aimed at older 
children. All the material is being 
printed in both French and Eng- 
lish. 

For the police safety officers 
a take-home folder to hand out 
to children on their visit to the 
schools gives Elmer’s rules, and 
includes a message to parents 
about seatbelts. A wall measur- 
ing-tape that gives both standard 
and metric measure is also pro- 
vided to the police to take into 
the schools. From the hundreds 
of enthusiastic comments, sugges- 
tions and constructive criticisms 
received from teachers replying 
to the questionnaire sampling 
taken, it has been confirmed that 
the approach being taken to edu- 
cate children at the lower ele- 
mentary school age level in traffic 
safety has been the right one. 
“The whole program must be 
rated excellent”, runs a typical 
comment from a teacher. To 
judge by the fact that the rate of 
child pedestrian deaths dropped 
14.4% in the past year, while 
total pedestrian deaths rose by 
over 7%, it would appear much 
credit must go to a cheerful, ever- 
vigilant cartoon elephant, and to 
the teachers, police safety offi- 
cers and children who keep him 
flying above their schools. ® 


CHILD SAFETY PRG 


CHILD PEDESTRIAN DEATFE 


During 1972, pedestrian traffic 
deaths in the 5 to 14 age group 
dropped 14.4%, from 90 in 1971 
to 77 in the following year. This 
is especially impressive in face of 
the fact that the total number of 
pedestrians killed in traffic acci- 
dents during 1972 showed an 
increase of more than 7% over 
the 1971 totals. 

There’s a great deal of effort 
going on in Ontario’s schools to 
educate children in traffic safety, 
and while it’s impossible to meas- 
ure the success of any such safe- 
ty program, it’s perhaps safe to 
guess that together, these various 
efforts have helped keep a lot of 
school-age children alive in to- 
day’s ever-growing complexity of 
traffic problems. 

Here are the programs the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications Safety Office 
has created and currently offers 
to schools across the province 


FOR NURSERY SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN 


For the thousands of four and 
five-year-old tots who will ven- 
ture into school for the first time 
this year, the Ministry has a 
special program for teaching 
them traffic safety. Based on an 
award-winning project of the 
Toronto Junior League who de- 
signed it over ten years ago, the 
program consists of a manual for 
teachers, a letter to parents, five 
large colourful posters that illus- 
trate for non-reading toddlers the 
most important life-saving rules 
of traffic safety, and a hang-me- 
up chart with small replicas of 
the same posters which every 
child can have up on his wall at 
home. The course contains nine 
lessons formed around the five 
basic safety rules. There are 
stories, songs and games, all aim- 
ed at the very young, and all in- 
tent on teaching safe habits and 
responses in traffic situations. 


FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AGE 


In addition to the Elmer pro- 
gram described elsewhere in this 
issue, the Ministry assists schools, 
community organizations and 
police safety officers by prepar- 
ing and providing materials on 
school bus safety, school patrols, 
school bus patrols and safe bi- 
cycling. 
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teaching guide for nursery school and kindergarten safety. The two 


SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 


Transporting children to school 
is becoming a larger, more com- 
plex responsibility every year, 
and the Ministry Safety Office 
has concentrated on school bus 
safety for many years. Student 
behaviour, bus driver training, 
vehicle inspection standards, gen- 
eral highway driving behaviour 
and laws as they affect school 
buses on our highways all enter 
into the effort to reduce school 
bus accidents. For students, the 
Safety Office has an illustrated 
folder for older children from 
grade 5 up and a wall chart to 
match, a colouring folder for 
children from kindergarten to 
grade 4 and a big matching wall 
chart. There is a school bus film- 
strip, and two separate scripts 
designed for younger and older 
children. 

For bus drivers, school boards, 
motorists and the general public 
there is more material. School 
bus driver seminars organized by 
school boards with the assistance 
of the Ministry help to bring 
drivers, teachers and school 
board officials together on cur- 
rent problems. The Ministry’s 
posters and television spots aim- 
ed at motorists remind them of 
the all-important school bus stop- 
ping law that applies when a bus’s 
red lights are flashing, wherever 
the maximum speed limit is more 
than 35 miles per hour. 


illustrate the rules ‘play 


Student patrollers perform a vital role in k 
en route to and from school. School patro 
of pedestrians, never to stop traffic or enter travelled portion of 
road himself. 


SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS 


Student safety patrols have 
been in existence since the 1920's. 
Begun by the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Association, they are now 
operating in more than half 
of the elementary schools in 
Canada, and receive the active 
support of government, motor 
clubs, Home and School As- 
sociations and many other or- 
ganizations in the various com- 
munities where they have been 
adopted. Their job is to guide and 
control children, never to direct 
traffic, and never to step into the 
travelled portion of the roadway. 


Training 


Ministry personnel provi 


school boards with the Fac) 


about operating school patro 
and police safety officers car 


out the training, in cooperati 


with the Ministry’s Public Safe 
Consultants, and with the fina 
cial assistance of various agenc’ 
at the local level. The Onta1 


Motor League supplies all 
literature and badges needed 


t 
f 


all the schools in Ontario. Spec 


summer camp sessions are an 
portant part of the efficient 


i) 
r 


ganizing of school patrols 


Ontario. 
Among these held annually 


© 
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week-long camp training sessi¢ 
for the school patrol officers 
Toronto and the surroundi 


five counties of Peel, Onta 


Muskoka, York and Simcoe, a} 


| 
{ 
also in London, Hamilton, Sar} 


and Guelph. 


Special Events 


For the third year in a T/ 


2500 school patrol members h 
marched in parades during 


Canadian National Exhibitiory 


Toronto, a project of the Onte 


r 


eeping Ontario children s 
ller’s job is to keep cont! 


i 


( 
i 


Motor League. At the natiol 


level, this is the fourteenth y 
that a School Safety Patrol Je 
boree Parade has been held 
Ottawa during the spring, V 
over 8,000 patrols from act 


Canada participating in 197%) 


‘ROP AS TOTAL INCREASES 
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_|chool bus patrols are an important part of the effort to protect rural 


‘lining for 


iildren from traffic accidents. 


| London’s Patrol 

‘The 42 incoming patrol cap- 
ins who will be responsible for 
\ndon elementary school pa- 


“bls this year had an expense- 


jid week at camp this summer, 
\iere they received a course of 
their important 
(ties. This is the fourth con- 
Scutive year the camp-training 
Is been sponsored by the city, 
tder the supervision of the 
Tlice Department, whose four 
Sety officers arrange and con- 


i the course. Constables H. 
1 


Fhizinga, B. Beggs, Ken Camp- 
| and Maurice Coghlin are in 
Cirge of training the leaders, 
ad a comprehensive program is 
Cried out during the week-long 
ssions held each summer, one 
Wek for boys and another week 
{ girl patrol leaders. This year 
ttre are 20 boys and 22 girls 
Wo are incoming captains. 

Che City of London School 
Siety Patrol training program is 
a int venture of police, parents, 
cation authorities and the 
Lidon Motor Club, and there 
al more than 1000 safety patrol 
Mnbers serving under the guid- 
ate of these leaders. “The effec- 
ness of the patrol is evident 
9) the marked reduction in 
tilent pedestrian accidents,” 
ties London Chief of Police 
‘ter T. Johnson. 

Jsually the incoming captains 
1a been patrollers for several 


years, having worked their way 
up through the ranks of sergeant 
and lieutenant. By the time they 
get to the camp-training pro- 
gram they know good patrolling, 
so the course is an advanced one: 
how to administer, hold meetings, 
keep records, assign, supervise 
and if necessary, discipline patrol 
members. The sessions also cover 
fire prevention, first aid (including 
mouth - to- mouth resuscitation, 
bus patrolling and emergency 
procedures, and bicycle safety. 
There’s a written test to be passed, 
and at the end each leader who 
is successful receives a certificate. 


It’s a Serious Matter 
Helping to protect the lives of 


thousands of school students all 
year is a serious business, and the 
patrol leaders treat it that way. 
Often the training sessions be- 
come “brain-storming” sessions 
too, from which everyone learns 
from sharing their ideas — in- 
cluding the police officers leading 
the sessions — and the captain- 
trainees aren’t shy about expres- 
sing themselves. Not only will 
they be required to conduct meet- 
ings later for patrollers when they 
assume their duties as captains, 
but they’ll also have to work 
along with the school teachers 
and principals, and the police saf- 
ety officers throughout the year. 


But It’s Not All Work 


The patrollers don’t spend all 
their camp time indoors at their 
lessons — just the morning train- 
ing sessions. The rest of the time 
they’re fully part of the larger 
camp, and enjoy all the boating, 
overnight camping out, swim- 
ming, sports and crafts facilities 
it has to offer, which are con- 
siderable. Camp Olalondo is a 
private camp, about 80 acres of 
land on the shores of the Thames 
River only 8 miles outside of 
London. It’s a boy’s camp for 
half the summer, then it switches 
Over to accommodate girls during 
the other half. “And we almost 
never have a case of homesick- 
ness”, notes the dynamic Camp 
Director, Father Patrick Mellon, 
who seems to be everywhere, 
quietly supervising the smoothly- 
running activities. 


20 of London’s incoming school patrol captains spend a week training 


at Camp Olalondo. 
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RAMS THAT WORK 


Initiative, Leadership Stressed 


Commenting on  London’s 
school patrols, after he has just 
completed a session with the boys 
on how to hold meetings, Police 
Constable Huizinga says: “We're 
always looking for new ideas, 
and these young leaders are al- 
ways coming up with them. Last 
year was London’s first experi- 
ence with crosswalks. At one 
school, Norwood Park, the school 
patrollers took it upon themselves 
to set up a crosswalk education 
program for the whole school. 
They had a crosswalk, pedal cars 
and electric motorcycles for the 
children, and they gave instruc- 
tion with slides, blackboards, and 
practice walking to every class in 
the school.” 


At another school Police Safe- 
ty Officer Beggs described, a spe- 
cial kindergarten class has to 
come out a certain door and walk 
right around the school unpro- 
tected. He explained, “the lead- 
ers assigned specific school pa- 
trollers to look after them and see 
that they made their crossings 
safely.” 


SCHOOL BUS PATROLS 


Drivers of school buses have a 
great responsibility, and for maxi- 
mum safety, good discipline both 
on the bus and outside it is a 
must. School bus safety patrols 
are a logical extension of the 
school safety patrol idea, and a 
most effective way of maintain- 
ing standards of safe behaviour 
when children are boarding, tra- 
velling in and leaving the bus, 
and crossing the road after leav- 
ing it. During the trip they see 
that children behave quietly, 
never throw things, and stay in 
their seats. Like pedestrian school 
patrols, the patrollers never con- 
trol traffic, just children. They 
stand off the travelled portion of 
the roadway and keep the bus 
Passengers back until traffic is 
clear, then direct them to cross. 
Patrollers are trained by police 
safety officers, and equipment is 
provided by local service clubs, 
automobile clubs and other spon- 
soring groups. Pamphlets out- 
lining the duties of both school 
patrols and bus patrols are avail- 
able from the Ministry Safety 
Office on request. 


Subs of the 81st Toronto pack have their bikes checked over by 


Vletro Police Safety Officer Bill McKenzie during Crusader Cycle Club 


ally held at Whitney Public School. 


BICYCLE SAFETY 


In the wake of the great “bi- 
-ycle explosion”, total bike fatali- 
ies in Ontario have climbed in 
(972, claiming 9 more lives than 
n 1971. Yet in the under-14 age 
troup, there has been a slight 
jecrease in bicycle fatalities from 
40 in ’°71 to 37 deaths in 1972 
—perhaps an indication that 
where efforts at safety education 
ire concentrated, they pay off in 
fewer deaths. 

Members of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police and municipal 
dolice safety officers take a great 
nterest in bike safety education 
it the elementary school level in 
his province. They conduct bi- 
rycle inspections, safety lessons, 
ind in many towns and cities help 
with bicycle roadeos that involve 
he whole community. 


A Program for Community 
Groups 


The Ministry Safety Office has 
: uniform training program for 
roung cyclists known as the Cru- 
ader Cycle Club, which it offers 
o clubs, church groups, cub 
yroups and service clubs as a 
safety project they can conduct 
it the local level. 

It consists of three main 
yhases: instruction of the child 
-en in rules of the road and 
rycling habits, inspection « 
yikes themselves to see the 
ire in safe riding conditic 
»xamination of the cyctists 
nake sure that they have lc 
2d the safety lessons and 
safe, competent bike riders. 
instruction manual, trai 
posters, test papers, bike che 
cards and other aids are supplied 
by the safety office. Each child 
on joining the Club becomes a 
Crusader, and on passing the 
complete course of instruction 
receives a badge in the form of 


oaZoa 


a knight’s shield and helmet, and 
a wallet card which confers the 
title of Knight Rider. 


DRIVER EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Back in 1960, when the then 
Departments of Education and 
Transport began jointly to pro- 
mote approved courses in driver 
instruction in secondary schools, 
there were only 36 schools in 
Ontario offering such a course. 
Now there are 546 schools offer- 
ing their students a chance to 
learn to drive. Teachers must be 
specially trained in a 3-week 
driver education teacher prepar- 
ation course held during the 
summer and _ financially spon- 
sored jointly by the Ontario 
Motor League and the Insurance 
Bureau of Canada, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications 
who contribute administrative 
and teaching personnel. The 
course has just been expanded to 
three weeks in length instead 
of two. A Canadian textbook 
“Power Under Control” last year 


; 


In-class instruction forms an important part of the approved driver- 
education course in Ontario secondary schools, promoted jointly by 
the Ministries of Transportation and Communications, and Education. 


Teacher Fred Bukowski of Kirk- 
land Lake Collegiate and Voca- 
tional Institute, and Maureen 
Dennis of the Etobicoke School 
Board, discuss the Ministry’s new 
driver education teaching guide 
with Anthony Daniel, in-car in- 
structor with the Ontario Motor 
League, during the recent summer 
teacher preparation course in 
driver education held at Toronto. 


replaced the American “Sports- 
manlike Driving”, and the cur- 
riculum guide, manoeuvre sheets 
and test papers the Ministry sup- 
plies have all been keyed to the 
new text. 

In the school year 1971-72, 
there were 28,320 students who 
successfully completed a high 
school driver instruction course 
in this province, taught by 1,098 
qualified driver instruction teach- 
ers. With the completion of this 
summer’s teacher reparation 
courses held simultaneously in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
London, a total of 120 more 
teachers became qualified to in- 
struct driver education in high 
schools, which should improve 
the number of places opened to 
eligible students in driver educa- 
tion courses. To date, about 25% 
of eligible students are accepted 
into courses, as a shortage of 
qualified teachers has been a 
major stumbling block to offer- 
ing the course to every student 
who wants to take it, in this and 
every other province in Canada ® 


Dufferin & 401 
Gets Top Traffic 
Volume 


A 1972 report on traffic vol- 
umes all over Ontario, notes a 
general growth in our overall vol- 
ume of highway traffic of about 
5% a year. Listing the annual 
average daily traffic in summer, 
both including and excluding 
weekends, the booklet reflects the 
varying rate of traffic volume in 
over 30,000 separate areas where 
vehicles have been counted and 
recorded. Top figure for the en- 
tire province is recorded at the 
junction of Highway 401 and 
Dufferin, where on weekdays, an 
average of 194,000 vehicles drive 
by the intersection each day. 


Highway Equipment Operator for 26 Years Wins 
Ministry Truck Roadeo Top Prize 
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jon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
ions congratulates gold- medal winner Donald Briggs of the Ministry’s 
.ondon district for his top skill driving performance in the recent 


| A.T.C. Annual Roadeo. 


Safety Van Part of Fall Fair Scene 


; 
_ The Ministry Safety Office’s 
_laravan has become a familiar 
jart of the Ontario rural fair 
cene over the past fourteen 
ears. Safety displays and liter- 
ture, a competition for children 
nd various animated exhibits 
_jave provided reminders to 
ountless thousands of visitors. 
_\mong displays included in this 
_ ear’s caravan, (the newest model 


ctober. 


| 


which has been on the road for 
two years now), is an animated 
Elmer the Safety Elephant figure 
who reminds children of his six 
traffic safety rules, and an illus- 
tration of the “Walk, Don’t 
Walk” lights now being used at 
busy intersections. A girl’s and a 
boy’s bike are offered as prizes 
in the bike safety quiz which 
children may enter wherever the 
caravan appears. 0 


 linistry’s Traffic Safety Caravan visits fairs, exhibitions, shopping 
2ntres and camivals throughout the province from July through 


$200 and a coveted gold medal 
went to top driver Donald Briggs 
of the MTC London District, in 
the Ministry’s Annual Roadeo 
held July 31st and August Ist. 
The finals involved 19 of the top 
Ministry drivers who had won 
from among 1,076 participants 
in preliminary roadeo trials. 

Silver medal-winner in the 
competition was Edison Fawcet 
of Ottawa who placed second, 
and Ron Thompson of Port Hope 
won third place standing and a 
bronze medal. 

Said Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communications Gor- 
don Carton as he presented the 
drivers with their awards and 
cash prizes at a banquet follow- 
ing the Roadeo, “the high level 
of the Ministry’s safe-driving 
record is a gratifying one... all 
of you have proved that you have 
learned well the highly profes- 
sional skill of safe driving.” 

The three top winners went 
on to represent the Ministry 
in the preliminary trials of 
the Etobicoke Jaycees’ Ontario 
Truck Roadeo Championships, 
held August 11th at Toronto. ® 


She's a Traffic Stopper 


19-year-old Monica Long has 
been working in road construc- 
tion since May, mostly “flagging 
around cranes” outside Hamilton, 
Ontario. Two new four-lane 
bridges are being built to replace 
the old ones, where highways 2 
and 6 come together. Monica’s 
job as one of the “flaggers” is to 
stop or slow down the traffic as 
required, working as a team with 
another flagger, when the heavy 
road construction equipment is 
in action. Does she like the 
work? “Yes, it’s different, and the 
money’s good for a summer job,” 
replies the pretty York University 
psychology student. She got the 
job through Student Manpower 
after going there several times 
in search of summer work. After 
a three-week stint on another 
nearby flagging job, she got this 
bridge-project job for the dur 
tion of her summer holidays. 
What are the risks involved 


her job? Scarcely any if you 
do it right, says Monica. “Some 
people just don’t see your stop 


sign I guess, and you sort of have 
to be firm about it, but we haven’t 
really had many troubles. n 
all, it’s a good short-term 
fy fydl” 


Monica tone Roney construction aon 


September 10-14—Basic Driv- 
ing Instructors Course, Ontario 
Safety League, Toronto. 

October 15-19—Fleet Super- 
visors Course, Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto. 

October 22-24 — Advanced 
Driving Instructors Course, On- 
tario Safety League, Toronto. 

October 29-Nov. 7—National 
Safety Congress & Exposition, 
sponsored by National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Illinois, USA. 

November 5-9—Basic Driving 


rel 


Instructors Course, ‘ 9 Sa 
ety League, Toronto 
November 12-13 


£ 


o-day 


Advanced Fleet Semi yntario 
Safety League, Toror 

November 12-13-— 1 Stapp 
Car Crash Confere: Hilton 
Inn West, Oklahoma ©:'/, Okla., 
USA. 

November 27-28 — Automo- 
tive Transport Association of 
Ontario (ATA) 47th Annual Con- 
vention, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. ® 


Ajax 

800 Ajax school children par- 
ticipated in the June 25th Bicycle 
Roadeo sponsored by the Ajax 
Police Department. A large area 
of the Harwood Mall Shopping 
Centre was roped off, and mock 
intersections and driving courses 
painted on the ground. Even 
Police Chief Tom Chambers and 
Mayor Clark Mason tried their 
skills on the six riding tests, 
which were supervised by volun- 
teer parents and police officers. 
“Competition among the children 
for high score was not stressed,” 
points out Sgt. J. Hamilton. The 
idea was to allow each person to 
understand his responsibilities as 
a cyclist, realize his own riding 
abilities and increase his riding 
skills.” ° 


Downsview M3M 1JJ8. 


Above left: Bonnie Bailey of Kewatin BI 
exhibition, from L. Cotgrave, a representative from Port Hope 
Cotgrave presents the boy’s prize bike to winner Gary McRae of 


vd., Peterborough, age 1 


Sault Ste. Marie 


School children who display 
good safety attitudes at intersec- 
tions that are supervised by adult 
school crossing guards are now 
being officially recognized by the 
Sault Ste. Marie Safety Council. 

A Crossing Award Certificate 
and a trophy are awarded month- 
ly to a child nominated by the 
adult guards. The idea originated 
with one adult guard who, on his 
own initiative, used to reward 
deserving students with a certi- 
ficate and a small cash prize. 
“The idea had merit, and we 
wanted to use it at the 50 or 
more other intersections in the 
city using adult guards,” explain- 
ed Constable Frank Klein, head 
of the city police department’s 
child safety division. e 


e Department for over 800 children. 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister. 


A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. 


3, receives the girl’s prize bike won at the Ministry booth in the Peterborough 
district, Ministry of Transportation and Communications. Above right: Mr. 
Monaghan Road, Peterborough. 


Ajax Mayor Clark Mason tries his skills as a cyclist during the June 
25th Roadeo held by the Ajax Polic 
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The new symbol above is the _ be readily recognized by the pub- 
way in which the Government of lic as a government of Ontario) 
Ontario’s various transportation project. Under the overall “GO” 
SCEViC’® Mt be identified Coe symbol, individual identities for) 
now on. The Province’s involve- each service will be established) 
ment over recent years in various Fo; example, the new ntermen 
forms of transportation includ- on, : 

ate capacity transit demonstra‘) 


ing commuter trains, buses, boats : 
and planes led to the decision tion system to be constructed al) 
il! 


that an over-all identification the C.N.E. has been designatec 
symbol was needed that would GO-Urban. € 


Address Changes? Tell Us 


We're trying to keep our mailing list of some 35,000 names as up: 
to-date as possible. But changes of address sometimes elude us foi 
a few months, since the post office doesn’t necessarily return al 
undelivered “printed matter” mail. If you've moved, let us have youl 
new address on this coupon, and we'll see that your card is changec 
accordingly on our mailing list. . 

OTHER POTENTIAL READERS? 

Do you know of anyone else who would like to receive thi 
Ontario Traffic Safety bulletin? Simply give their name and addres 
under “new readers” and mail the coupon back to the Safety Office 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Room 3 
Central Building, 1201 Wilson Avenue, Downsview M3M 1J8. 
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As the figures show, there’s 
od reason for having and en- 
cing traffic laws for pedest- 
1s as Well as motorists. There 
still a good many more pe- 
Ktrians killed and injured while 
Hy are breaking the law than 
tying it, but just as you 
uldn’t count on the right of 
’ while driving, you shouldn't 


1 d last year in Ontario were 
Tsing at intersections, with the 
Igt of way. 


Walk defensively 


fotect yourself against drivers 
are careless or who may not 
you, whether or not the law 
1 your side in a traffic situ- 
a. Always look all ways be- 
you step off the curb. Watch 
ffor drivers making turns at 
“sections. A driver in Ontario 
make a right turn on a red 
3! providing he comes to a full 
'irst, and proceeds only when 
€vay is clear. 


I 


jelp the motorist see you 


rll weather brings shorter 
yY and longer hours when 
We likely to be out in traffic 
H> dark or dusk, Help drivers 
Olt you, by wearing some- 
light if you're travelling on 
especially if you’re out in 


alking on roadway against traffic 


ay bh; oie 


Tossing intersection with right of way 
rossing intersection without right of way 
‘trossing intersection, no traffic control 


ming from behind parked vehicle/or object 
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Where there are no sidewalks, 
oncoming traffic . . 


Killed Injured 


you should walk on the left, facing 


and if you must walk on the roadway (which is the paved or travelled 
part of the highway) walk as close to the left edge of it as possible. 


At night, we 


ar light coloured or reflective clothing to be seen. 


al 


This hand signal means the pedestrian must not start to cross the 
WALK signal appears. 


rural areas where there are no 
sidewalks. Even in city traffic, 
make allowance for the fact that 
drivers may be distracted by the 
glare of light on wet pavement, 
and make sure they see you be- 
fore you enter the roadway. 


M.T.C. pedestrian safety 
campaign: 


The Safety Office of the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Com- 
munications is putting on a spe- 
cial push this fall in the hope 
of reducing the toll of life and 
limb that dark and wet days bring 
with them. A television spot em- 
phasizing the “Walk Don’t Walk” 
lights at intersections is being 
provided to all TV stations in 
Ontario. Printed materials being 
offered to'concerned commun- 
ity groups include a pedestrian 
safety pamphlet, a large poster, 
a fact sheet and place mats. 
“We can’t measure the exact suc- 
cess of a safety campaign”, points 
out Director of Safety Walter 
Reynolds, “but we think it’s 
significant that during 1972, 
while the total number of pedest- 
rians killed in traffic accidents 
went up more than 7% over the 
previous year, deaths in the 

school age group of 5 to 14 — 
children we know are receiving 
considerable traffic safety educa- 
tion — fell by 14.4%.” ® 


Guelph Newspaper Man Marks 
25th Year With Safety Committee 


Verne Mcllwraith retired from 
the Guelph Mercury in 1970, 
after working freelance and then 
as a staffer as the first reporter- 
photographer Guelph ever had, 
for a total of forty years. But he’s 
far from retired from his other 
important community work, not- 
ably as Chairman of the Guelph 
Traffic Safety Committee. One of 
the Committee’s founding mem- 
bers twenty five years ago, Verne 
Mcllwraith is now the only ori- 
ginal member still serving on that 
volunteer citizen’s committee, 
started in 1949 by Inspector 
Whetstone, Traffic Coordinator 
for the city. 

Looking back over those years, 
ue finds a certain satisfaction in 
being able to point to improve- 
ments in the traffic accident rate 
in just about every field. Since 
1963 Guelph has received the 
Canadian Automobile Associa- 
tion pedestrian safety award 
every year, coming top in its cate- 
gory every year but one. The 
judging committee once declared 
“You have accomplished the im- 
possible”, for it has meant im- 
proving each year on the previous 
year’s record. Guelph has had 
school patrols since 1929, evi- 
dence of its long-standing deter- 
mination to cut back on pedes- 
trian accidents. 


Railway Crossing Accidents— 
A Dramatic Drop 


Guelph is a busy railway cen- 
tre, and in fact its citizens own 
the Guelph Junction Railway, 
built in 1888, which connects the 
city with the main C.P.R. line 16 
miles away at Puslinch. In the 
early years of the Safety Com- 
mittee Mr. Mcllwraith recalls, 
“we had about 45 grade crossings 
in Guelph—now there are more 
—and a lot of night-time acci- 
dents involving cars crossing 
them. So we had the city put up 
amber street lights immediataely 
over the crossings, and from then 
on the night-time accidents drop- 
ped right down—it really work- 
ed.” Had other communities fol- 
lowed suit? Mr. MclIlwraith 
thought not. 


Elmer Halved Child Accidents 
in First Year 


“We discovered you can’t go 
past a certain point in tackling 
child accidents without a safety 
officer, so the Guelph Police 
Committee appointed one about 
20 years ago,” he recalls. “Now 
we have two, who go into all the 
elementary schools. They intro- 
duced the Elmer program in 1959 
and the number of children in- 


Guelph Traffic Safety Committee Chairman Verne Mcllwraith 


volved in accidents was cut in 
half that first year. Since then the 
improvement has remained con- 
stant.” The two safety officers 
are Corporal Don Peacock and 
his assistant Constable Barry 
Robson, whose work with the 
children has the wholehearted 
support of Police Chief Robert 
McCarron and Inspector Nor- 
man Wood, head of the Traffic 
Division. 
Big on Bikes 

As in every other community 
lately, bikes are big in Guelph. 
They have 12,000 of them licens- 
ed at the present time, and the 
Safety Committee is directing a 
great deal of its efforts through 
TV and the other media toward 
the thousands of adults just new- 
ly back on two wheels, who need 
some basic guidelines to follow 
in coping with today’s traffic con- 
ditions. 


This 3-year-old model poses in a Ford Tot Guard placed in the centre 
of the back seat, the same child car seat and position in which young 
Derek O’Toole survived unharmed in a serious intersection collision. 


Verne Mcllwraith feels strong- 
ly that in official award programs, 
more emphasis should be placed 
on injury—as opposed to death 
—rates, “since every traffic in- 
jury is a potential death”. He 
cites a sad example of what 
he means. One year Guelph re- 
ceived an award from the Canada 
Safety Council for a fatality-free 
year. A few weeks after the year 
was out, a man who had been in 
hospital from a traffic accident 
suffered during the year in ques- 
tion, died from the injuries he had 
received during that “fatality 
fnecmayeals 


“We always look at the per 
capita rate in injury from traffic 
accidents, and comparing it with 
those of other communities, 
we’ve always found our rate 
stayed ’way down there. We’ve 
got one of the safest communities 
in Canada.” 


12 fatalities among 
Metro school childre 
last year 


Running across the road, car) 
less bicycling and crossing tl 
road from between parked ca, 
head the list of the types of acc 
dents 883 Metro Toronto chil 
ren suffered during the pe 
school year. 

The Metropolitan Toron 
Police have taken careful note 
the kinds of “at fault’? accider 
children in Metro have be 
having as pedestrians and cy 
lists, and classified them unc? 
the six types of accidents th 
Elmer the Safety Elephant’s ru} 
are designed to prevent. 


What they were 
doing 
Failed to look all ways 
Crossed from between 
parked cars 210 
Careless cycle riding 213 
Played in roadway 4 
Ran while crossing road 306 
Improper walking where 
no sidewalks : 


585 of the accidents happerd 
in mid-block, and the remaing 


298 at intersections. There wi 
12 child pedestrian and cyeljg 
fatalities in Metro during { 


school year. 


Accide 
109 


T i llisi 
ot survives collisio 
e 
writeoff 
It was three o’clock in 
Margot O’Toole and her the 
year old son Derek were % 
of an intersection, a car © 
through a red light and se 
driver’s side, throwing I 
O’Toole into the opposite coe 
broken tooth, some lacerat} 
and a hairline fracture of 
seated in his Tot Guard - 
child’s car seat that has beer! 
for effective protection in a® 
lision — hadn’t even a scre 
off”, says Margot O'Toole. ‘i 
: oe 
into a lamp post and a mail (% 
The officer who investigated 
£ vatas R 
tion of the child’s seat afte 
crash, in contrast to the re 
: . 
was in the centre of the back? 
belted into the Tot Guard, *) 


unharmed—Car a tot} 
afternoon in Peterborough, 
driving. Suddenly in the mii 

Le 
O’Tooles’ 1969 Plymouth on 
of the front seat. She suffer 
nose. Young Derek, who 
veloped and dynamically tee 
“The car was a complete ¥ 
the collision happened I craie 
accident noticed the good cit 
the car and its contents. Tf 
the accident took place. 


Few people besides transport 
drivers ever have occasion to 
«now what goes on at those truck 
nspection stations the Ministry 
Operates on major highways 
-hroughout the Province. “We 
aave 45 inspection stations now 
perating with an additional 10 
n various stages of construction”, 
)xplains William Gregory, Acting 
Manager of the Highway Carrier 
Office, Ministry of Transporta- 
ion and Communications. “We 
ilso have 12 portable scale units 
ind 53 patrol vehicles to provide 
upplementary enforcement, en- 
uring implementation of On- 
ario’s highway transportation 
yolicies.” 

_ What do the officers at these 
tations do? Drivers of trucks as 
hey approach the stations are 
irected to report in and the 
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| tan Nolan, Supervisor of Ins 


Yhicles and loads are subject to 
énumber of checks by trained 
€forcement officers — weighing 
‘¢ vehicles; measurement of 
pieth, width, and height of 
iYaicle; measurement of axle 
Sicings; checking of registration 
iPrmits and licences to ensure 
‘tht the proper fees have been 
d; a check to ensure that a 
4 hire” carrier has the auth- 
(Oty for the goods carried and 
‘tit they are being delivered to or 
ma destination or origin 
Whin the terms of his licence. 

Jn a random basis vehicles 
(2 checked for the mechanical 
fiess of safety related items— 
ib kes, lights, steering, couplings, 
4s, mufflers, etc.—and also that 
eae equipment is in com- 
at At some locations five 
‘@) trip permits are issued and 
? collected for vehicles from 
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What happens at those 
truck inspection stations 


the U.S.A. to carry their own 
goods into or out of Ontario. 
What laws do they enforce? 
The authority for these activities 
is found in four different Acts. 
The Public Vehicles Act applies 
to the carriage of fee paying pas- 
sengers by bus between urban 
municipalities and to school buses 
operated under contract to a 
school board. There is the Public 
Commercial Vehicles Act which 
relates to the highway transpor- 
tation of goods for compensation 
between urban zones; the Motor 
Vehicle Transport Act (Canada) 
which is directed to the inter- 
provincial or international move- 
ment of goods carried by high- 
way for compensation and finally 
the Highway Traffic Act as it re- 
lates to commercial vehicles. 
What’s the purpose behind all 


pection Station on 401, and his three- 
| lan staff check about 2,000 trucks in an average 7’ hour shift. 


this inspection? “It’s a dual pur- 
pose — safety, and protection of 
the highway”, explained John 
Baptie, District Inspector for Peel 
County, “Maximum weights are 
prescribed by axle weight legis- 
lation. Excessive weights may 
cause damage to bridges and road 
surface resulting in premature 
failure.” As to safety, there are 
many aspects, from safe loading 
(which is covered under the 
Highway Traffic Act) to stop- 
ping ability. “Excessively loaded 
vehicles may not be capable of 
stopping within the distance pre- 
scribed by the Regulations and 
therefore are detained for off- 
loading”, Inspector Baptie con- 
tinued. 


Hard to dodge 


The hours of the inspection 
stations are quite varied, and 


again conducting its annual Safe 
Driving Week campaign from 
Ist to 7th December. Business, 
industry, government agencies, 
unions, service clubs, women’s 
groups and other community or- 
ganizations are asked to partici- 
pate in the nationwide campaign, 
through ordering and using the 
materials provided at nominal 
cost by the Council and by pro- 
vincial safety organizations, 


In Ontario, printed campaign 
material may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Ontario Safety League, 
409 King St. West, Toronto. 
Items available at prices which 
include taxes and shipping costs, 
are: Safe Driving Week Poster, 
place mats, winter driving pam- 
phlet, safety belt pamphlet, fact 
sheet on Safe Driving Week, 
drinking-and-driving pamphlet, 
and ‘10 steps’ accident-prevention 


they seldom operate the same 
shift two days in a row. “Their 
hours are not publicized, so it 
would be difficult for commercial 
vehicles to by-pass us”, accord- 
ing to Stan Nolan, Supervisor of 
the Inspection Station on 401 just 
west of highway 10. There are a 
few, however, who do try to by- 
pass the scale. If this happens, 
either the station operators them- 
selves or the O.P.P. may inter- 
cept them and escort the vehicle 
back to the station. The inspec- 
tion station officers are trained 
in this and other aspects of their 
complex duties by 6 to 9 months 
on-job training, culminating in 
school held at Queen’s Park to 
ensure they are fully familiar 
with the Acts they must enforce. 
Training is on a continuing basis. 


Not just weighmen 


“These men are not just there 
to weigh vehicles”, Mr. Gregory 
emphasized. “They are Ministry 


Safe Driving Week December 1-7 


The Canada Safety Council is 


pamphlet. A limited quantity of 
information kits is also available, 
as a guide to community agencies 
and organizations wishing to con- 
duct full-scale local Safe Driving 
Week campaigns. 6 


officers, designated by the Min- 
ister to ensure the enforcement 
of the aforementioned Acts. 
Where there is a violation for 
which a charge is laid, the inspec- 
tion station officer must appear 
in court, be sworn in and give 
evidence under oath, and is sub- 
ject to cross-examination by the 
defence counsel of the accused.” 

And in the case where a viola- 
tion of any provision of the Act 
is suspected, the officer completes 
a detailed report which is re- 
viewed by the Investigations and 
Prosecutions Unit. An investiga- 
tion may result in establishing 
evidence for court purposes, and 
the investigator will interview 
shippers, consignees, officers of 
the company concerned and so 
on. Certified copies of necessary 
documents relating to the move- 
ment of goods are provided for 
the court hearing, summons is- 
sued to the accused and witnesses 
may be subpoenaed. ® 


A Ministry inspector examines transport driver’s permits at Inspection 


Station. 


Brockville 


At a recent banquet held in the 
Brockville Armouries to celebrate 
that city’s 20th anniversary of 
school patrols, Governor General 
and Mrs. Roland Michener were 
guests of honour. 475 patrollers 
and parents attended the event, at 
which special awards were pre- 
sented to a number of the patrols. 
Top award was the Brockville 
police department trophy for the 
most outstanding patrol during 
the past school term, determined 
by the police safety officers who 
check on patrols throughout the 
city for lateness, absenteeism and 
conduct and mark the various 
schools. The winning school was 
Toniata, and the trophy was pre- 
sented by the Governor General 
to patrol captain Jo-Ann Kings- 

_ley and sponsor teacher, Joh 
Waddington. @ 


These members of the Youth Volunteer Bureau in Ottawa acted as 


Governor General Roland Michener presents trophy for outstanding 


school patrols in the city of Brockville, to Jo-Ann Kingsley, Patrol! 


Captain at Toniata School. 


judges for the bike roadeo held daily at the O.P.P. safety village during 
the Central Canada Exhibition at Ottawa, August 17-26. 


The week-long International 
Plowing Match held at Alvinston, 
Ontario, is one of the more re- 
cent sites where the Ministry’s 
Safety Caravan drew record 
crowds. The Caravan is set to 
appear all year round at fairs, 
carnivals, and other special events 
throughout Ontario. Interested 
community organizations are wel- 
come to enquire about its avail- 
ability for local functions, by 
writing to: 

Safety Office, 
Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, 


Ontario Traffic Safety, 
Downsview M3M 1J8. 


Published monthly for those intereste 
Transportation and Communications ex 


Room 304, Central Building, 
1201 Wilson Avenue, 
Downsview, Ont. M3M 1J8. 


Safety displays and animated 
exhibits, a competition for child- 
ren and safety literature are a few 
of the attractions which are de- 
signed to acquaint large crowds 
of visitors of every age with the 
traffic safety problems in this 
province, and the ways in which 
they are being tackled through 
safety education programs, im- 
proved engineering design and 
law enforcement. e 


Ottawa 


One of the highlights of the 
Central Canada Exhibition held 
August 17-26 was the O.P.P. 
Children’s Safety Village, a pro- 
ject of No. 11 district. The vil- 
lage contains miniature houses, 
streets, traffic signs and road 
markings. Over 6,000 children 
visited the village during the Ex- 
hibition, and many participated 
in the daily bicycle roadeos that 
were conducted and supervised 
by personnel from No. 11 dis- 
trict, O.P.P. Ten bicycles were 
awarded as prizes throughout the 
period. The safety village began 
as a woodworking project at Sea- 
way District High School, and is 
under the direction of O.P.P. 
Constable Larry Lowry, Safety 
and Information Coordinator for 
the district. @ 


New National Safety 
Council President 
Named 


Motor Vehicles, is the nominet 
for President of the safety or 
ganization, of which he is { 
former Director. The decisior 
will be finalized at the Council’ 
next Annual Meeting, to be hel 
October 29th in Chicago. « 


| Coming Events 


October 15-19 — Fieet Supe 
visors Course, Ontario Safet 
League, Toronto. 

October 22-24 — Advance 
Driving Instructors Course, Or 
tario Safety League, Toronto. 
November 1 - 


Une 

November 5-9—Basic Drivir 
Instructors Course, Ontario Sa 
ety League. Toronto. 

November 12-13 — Two-dé 
Advanced Fleet Seminar, Ontar 
Safety League, Toronto. 

November 12-13—17th Stay 
Car Crash Conference, Hilte 
Inn West, Oklahoma City, Okli 
WESeAS 

November 27-28 — Autom 
tive Transport Association 
Ontario (ATA) 47th Annv 
Convention. Royal York Hot 
Toronto. 
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‘ollisions on we 


/One quarter of all collisions 
Ontario happen on wet pave- 
ient, and the Ministry of Trans- 
prtation and Communications 
“hs launched a campaign to per- 
yade the motoring public to 
©w down in slippery road con- 
tions. It takes just about twice 
long to stop on wet roads as 
idoes on dry roads, and judging 
‘1)m soaring accident rates in 
‘Vt weather, most drivers don’t 
s2m to know that. 


Alarming Increase 


__ Accidents on wet road surfaces 
Tve shown an alarming increase 
‘i Ontario recently, rising from 
2.1% of all accidents in 1971 
28% in 1972. The number of 
fal collisions in wet conditions 
ao rose sharply from 19.5% to 
1.2% between these two years. 
I order to persuade the driving 
pblic to change its driving habits 

d slow down whenever pave- 
int becomes wet and slippery, 

}; Ministry plans to aim its mes- 
Sse at all drivers, emphasizing 
‘hh-volume  controlled- access 
eways and four-lane highways. 


Those First Raindrops a 
Danger Signal 


The first few minutes of a rain 


Nith approximately 50% of 
tario’s driver fatalities involv- 
some quantity of alcohol, 
cerned agencies are agreed 
time for a radical change in 
| attitude towards this huge 
ial problem. 

What do we really know about 
vhol? There are probably as 
ny myths circulating about it 
shere are facts. 

\lcohol is formed when cer- 
ai chemical changes take place 
Tuits, grain or vegetables, in 
jatural process called fermen- 
aon. Ethyl alcohol is the in- 
) cating substance in all alco- 
lc beverages. In Canada, beer 
“tains five percent alcohol; 
e, 14-20 percent and whiskey, 
dercent. 


i 


Effects vary 
sIcohol affects everyone, and 


New sign below speed limit cautions motorists to slow down 


f NOV 


weather. 


Drinking, Driving and Road Xe 


while these effects vary depend- 
ing on a person’s weight, state of 
health, age and personality, there 
are overall average effects which 
no drinker escapes. Most impor- 
tant of these in relation to driving 
is the slowing of judgment and 
coordination after just a few 
ounces. It is an offence under 
the Criminal Code of Canada to 
drive or have care or control of 
a motor vehicle while one’s blood 
alcohol level is over .08 percent 
—a level which can be reached 
by some people with just one 
“double”. 


A depressant 


Contrary to popular belief, al- 
cohol is not a stimulant, but a 
depressant that puts the brain to 
sleep gradually. “After a few 
drinks”, says an Ontario Ad- 
diction Research Foundation 


ON WET 
PAVEMENT 


‘Ta 


0 
spokesman, “people are 
less critical of their own abi 
and performance... many driv- 
ers think they can drive better 
after a couple of drinks.” The 
truth is just the opposite. Alcohol 
attacks judgment and reasoning 
power, affects muscular coordi- 
nation, slows down reaction time, 
blurs vision . . . all good reasons 
for not driving when you’ve had 
even a few. 


From the feet up 

Surprisingly, people get drunk 
from the feet up, states Dr. A. 
Eugene Le Blanc of the Addic- 
tion Research Foundation. So it 
does no good to test yourself be- 
fore leaving a drinking party to 
drive home, by hand movements 
such as touching your nose, or 
judging yourself by your lucid 


a7 1878 
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om 44fon. Your feet, which 
ey ES sation our feet, whic 


storm, especially after a pro- 
longed dry spell, produce par- 
ticularly dangerous driving con- 
ditions. Water mixed with oil and 
rubber which has had time to 
build up on the road creates a 
very slippery surface. It takes a 
good downpour to clean this 
slick away. 

First steps in the Ministry’s 
campaign include a sign affixed 
below the usual maximum speed 
limit sign on the Toronto bypass, 
the Ottawa-Queensway and other 
sites warning: “Reduce Speed on 
Wet Pavement”. At the same 
time, radio messages have been 
sent out to stations throughout 
Ontario reminding motorists of 
their increased chances of having 
an accident during wet and slip- 
pery conditions, and urging them 
to reduce speed and leave them- 
selves more room to stop. 
Further plans in the campaign 
will involve the addition to the 
present illustrated signs indicat- 
ing skid conditions, the words 
“SO max. on wet pavement”, and 
number of 7’ x 38’ signs on 
asses on the 401 Toronto 

repeating the warning to 
reduée Deed and showing a sug- 
gested mawimum speed limit. @ 


{pavement target of new Ministry campaign 


<aAital part of you in the 
‘Ving process, may already be 
“impaired.” 


Time the only antidote 


“The only sure-fire way to get 
rid of alcohol is time,” says Dr. 
LeBlanc. Eating, coffee, cold 
showers, long walks are good be- 
cause they use up time. Drinking 
after consuming food is only 
fractionally less impairing than 
drinking on an empty stomach. 
Best of all, develop a sense of 
proportion about drinking in the 
first place, and form habits of 
leisurely drinking as opposed to 
“gulping it down”, suggests Dr. 
LeBlanc. “It’s possible to drink 
an appropriate amount as a social 
lubricant and not become a 
menace to your hostess or your- 
self.” @ 


Begin winter road reports Nov. 5 


at Toronto and the 18 district 
offices in the Ministry of Transportation and Communications begin 


The Road Information Centre 


their Winter Road Reporting Service to the public on Monday, 


November Sth this year. 
information on the condition of all 
ary highways on 


winter months. For information on winter road 


Toronto . 248-3561 
Chatham 354-1400 
London 451-5160 
Stratford 27123550 
Hamilton 527-9131 
Owen Sound 376-7350 
Port Hope 885-6381 
Kingston 544-2220 
Ottawa 745-6841 


The province-wide service offers up-to-date 


provincial highways and second- 


4 24-hour, seven-days-a-week basis during the 


conditions, telephone: 


Bancrottmesee ee 332-3220 
Huntsville eee nceeess 789-2391 
North bayer 472-7900 
New Liskeard .........--. 647-6761 
Gochrancme eee ee 272-4333 
Sud bUryaeeree ore 522-9380 
Sault Stes Malic eee: 256-5682 
iihunderm Bay v.aee-e- 577-6451 
Renord hace: 468-6494 


These were the conditions experienced during the winter of 
1972-73 on roads maintained by the Ministry: 


ONTARIO 
S. West 
South West North 
East Central N. West Average 
Jo * %* Vom Woe 
BARE WET 3271 35.4 DUS 31.8 
BARE DRY 56.7 37.8 Sho) 44.1 
SNOWY OR SLUSHY g).5) 24.4 30.9 21.6 
Nes? NF 2.4 3.4 Pp) 


“Percentages are based on the number of days times the number 
of miles for which each condition prevailed. i) 


Owen Sound school bus patrollers learn 
emergency procedure, first aid 


In a special all-day seminar 
held at the Owen Sound Ar- 
moury on October 10th, 250 
school bus patrollers from 35 
schools in North Grey County 
learned how to cope with a sud- 
den fire under the hood, what to 
do in the case of an accident, 
first aid procedure and other 
emergency action. This was only 
half the number of patrollers 
who are on duty on the 250 
buses used throughout the county 
school system. The other half, 
from South Grey, will attend a 
similar seminar on October 24th. 

The idea of the seminar was 
originated by the Operation Saf- 
ety Council for Grey County 
Board of Education, an organi- 
zation composed of schools, 
police, Board officials. “So many 
pupils are bussed now, that train- 
ing of bus patrollers has be- 
come vitally important,” stressed 
Council Chairman Fred Stein- 
acher who is Principal of Strath- 
cona P.S. “It’s not so much a 
matter of discipline we’re con- 
cerned with; safety and emer- 
gency training are our main 
thrusts at these seminars.” 


Secondary Schools Represented 


One patroller from every bus 
in the county was represented at 
the first seminar, and there were 
also observers from three second- 
ary schools in the area, and 
representatives from separate 
schools in the county, much to 


Watch 


On freeways, snow plows may t 


In spite of all precautionary 
measures designed to prevent 
snow plow collisions, these Min- 
istry vehicles are vulnerable to a 
great many accidents with cars 
every winter season. 


Visibility the Problem 


“Visibility is the real problem”, 
explains Murray Sinclair, Main- 
tenance Operation Engineer in 
the Ministry, “even though plows 
are all equipped with flashing 
blue lights, indicator lights, a 
reflective checkerboard mounted 


a 


Chief R. W. Radbourne of the Inter-Township Fire Dept. demonstrates 
how to put out a fire under the hood. 


the satisfaction of the seminar 
organizers who tried to cover all 
schools in the area. 


A Volunteer Community Effort 


“The success of the seminar 
can be freely attributed to the 
number of highly trained people 
in the community who gave their 
time to it,” explained P.C. Harold 
Tighe, Safety Information Co- 
ordinator with the O.P.P. at 
Mount Forest. Members of the 
O.P.P., Owen Sound’s police 
force, three St. John Ambulance 
instructors, one of whom is a 
plant nurse whose time was do- 
nated by her employer, a local 
industry, an ambulance attendant 
from the General & Marine Hos- 
pital and Grey County Board of 


Education Trustees. School bus 
owners and drivers helped teach 
the patrollers, who were divided 
into small rotating groups for the 
seminar, 
Fire Fighting in Action 

A local safety supply company 
and members of the Owen Sound 
Fire Department performed what 
was perhaps the most dramatic 
of the training exercises, teach- 
ing the patrollers how to ex- 
tinguish fires swiftly, by actually 
lighting gasoline fires in a special 
water-filled pool, and letting the 
youngsters put them out under 
careful supervision. 

In other areas, police con- 
stables were discussing with other 
groups of children their general 


out for those snowplo 


ravel in tandem with as many as for 
plows following each other, spaced about 50 feet apart. Do not tr 
to pass between them. There isn’t enough room to do so safely, an 
the ridge of wet snow can throw your vehicle out of control. 
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on the back and reflective strips 
on the bumper. We simply hay 
to rely on motorists to exerci 
caution, especially during a sno 
storm or windy, drifting sno 
conditions, which is when 0} 
men are out there trying to cle 
the roads for them.” An exar 
ination of past accident expe’ 
ence reveals that nearly half 
all collisions between cars ai 
snow plows involve a_vehic 
attempting to overtake the snc 
plow from behind. 


duties as patrollers. Others s 
were learning elementary first ¢ 
from St. John Ambulance 
structors Mrs. Jean Jordan, 
Elgin Vanwyck and Mr. S. 
Richard. 


Emergencies 


Location of fire extinguish 
and first aid kits and how to?! 
them; pop-out windows and h 
they work, where the gas ta 
situated, are just a few of 
important details school bus 
trollers are expected to know 
Grey County, in addition to j 
ting out small fires, and it’s th 
details that may make a cru 
difference in a school bus e 
gency, the Operations Sa’ 
Council feels strongly. The Cc 
cil, which was formed just 
spring, aims to coordinate all 
safety efforts in Grey Cou 
explained its Chairman I 
Steinacher. 


Schools may call upon pt 
safety officers and upon the i 
istry of Transportation and C 
munications Public Safety ¢ 
sultant in their area, to helt 
up and train school bus s 
patrols. Folders entitled “ 
Duties as a Member of 
School Bus Safety Patrol” } 
be obtained by writing to} 
Ministry’s Safety Office, 
304, Central Building, 1201 
son Avenue, Downsview, On 
M3M 1J8 


District 6 in the Ministry of 
(ransportation and Communica- 
i contains some of 


1elp motorists cope with the in- 
\vitable emergencies that can 
trand them out on 401, 400, 
27 and Queen Elizabeth High- 
vays, the district has a full-time 


, 24 
ours a day. 

_ehicles,” explained Joe Kernag- 
an, the District’s Maintenance 
mgineer, “and 22 men staffing 
‘ie patrols in three eight hour 
nifts.” Among them these ver- 
atile traffic patrolmen keep a 
_igilant eye on the 401 between 
_ixie Road to the west and Port 
-/nion Road to the east, 400 
» orth from Toronto to Highway 
| 427 south to Queen Elizabeth 
_/ay, helping out whenever they 
ie a motorist in distress. 


Never a dull moment 


The men who cruise about in 
te specially manufactured emer- 
“{ncy vehicles are kept busy. 
ssistant supervisor of the emer- 
fncy patrol Harold Johnston 
s been a patrolman since the 
ginning, ten years ago, and 
Ts seen just about every emer- 
“Ency situation there is to see by 
Tw. “During a shift each patroi- 
‘Tin might average about 10 
elergencies in good weather, 
pt this will double or even 
tole on a wet day. What kind 
things are they called upon to 
Dp with? Anything from run- 
Dig out of gas (12 to 15 people 
ithe district do this every day), 
changing a tire (the next most 
nmon minor emergency), to 
ping a motorist who has pulled 
© the road and is having a heart 
ack or stroke. The men all 
re St. John Ambulance first 
training, and carry a small 
/gen kit along with the other 
y complete first aid equip- 
nt. 

?atrolmen have to know how 
‘ontrol traffic in an emergency 
; the very morning of the in- 
?7iew with Mr. Johnson which 
to this story, he had been 
ed to a fatal accident involv- 
a sports car and a large 
‘sport, and been obliged to 
wt all 401 traffic between 
le and Dufferin off the ex- 
ss lanes into the collector 
i's. Every new patrolman must 
2 training at the O.P.P. police 
2ge in direction and control 
raffic before going out on the 


pind pad se, 


Pmetimes you wish you were 
somewhere else 


atrolman Johnston likes his 
‘Most of the time. Otherwise 


he wouldn’t have been at it for 
ten years. “But sometimes you 
wish you were somewhere else,” 
he muses. Those are the times 
when you have to step quickly 
out of the way of traffic rushing 
by, while you’re trying to help 
push a car stranded in the driving 
lane onto the shoulder. Skilled as 
these men are, and cautious as 
they may be, they run consider- 
able personal risk in the course 
of their duties. 


“Two of our men have been in- 
jured in the past twelve months”, 
says Johnston. “In one case a 
motorist went out of control, 
killed the stranded motorist our 
man was assisting and broke the 
patrolman’s leg. He was off work 
for a year, had to have steel pins 
in his leg.” Another patrolman 
was closing a section of the west- 
bound core of 401 after a bad 
accident. A car swerved around 
and hit him, and he was off work 
six weeks with a broken rib, 
bruises and cuts. 


Equipped to cope 


The trucks themselves, yellow 
14% ton vehicles specially de- 
signed for the job they have to 
do and bearing the Ministry in- 
signia on the doors, are equipped 
with orange flashing light on top 
and red blinking lights on the 
rear. They carry a formidable 
array of necessities for every 


< 


M.T.C. District 6 Traffic Patrolman John Thompson helps a stranded driver on 


imaginable emergency situation: 
spare batteries and gas, tools, fire 
extinguisher, flares, stretcher, 
oxygen inhalator, special jacks, 
cutting torches, medical and first 
aid supplies. Their 2-way radios 
keep them in touch with their 
central dispatching office, and 
with each other. 


Mechanical trouble ranks high 


A breakdown of emergency 
cases by type that the patrol 
handled in the month of August 
shows a very high rate of me- 
chanical problems compared with 
actual accidents: 


Call for tow truck.......... 


Stopped cars check (where 
drivers have left stranded 
cars and gone for help)... 664 


Supply gas 384 
Change tires 
Miscellaneous mechanical 


29) 


troubles weeeetE © tee ae 1,837 
Accidents — property 
GETONEVYS: doc oo cnanunneonasboccctee 158 
Accidents — personal 
LOJOLV ar Me eee ts 76 
3,855 


Radio communication with 
O.P.P. 


“The Downsview O.P.P. de- 
tachment has one of our 2-way 


Help at hand in highway emergencies 


401 highway. 


radios,” points out Hugh Mac- 
Dougall, Maintenance Supervisor 
of Services who works out of the 
Ministry’s district 6 depot at 
Kipling and Belfield, and con- 
trols the operation of the entire 
emergency patrol. “Our patrol- 
men work closely with them, and 
when they’re on the scene of an 
accident first, they can quickly 
contact the police, or vice versa.” 
There’s no doubt that the men of 
the Patrol and of the O.P.P. work 
well together, and are glad of 
each other’s help. Both have a 
difficult, dangerous job, and the 
expertise of both is needed to 
handle the frequent emergencies 
on the busy highways of Dis- 
trict 6. @ 


| Coming Events | 


November 12-13 — Two-day 
Advanced Fleet Seminar, Ontario 
Safety League, Toronto. 


November 12-13—17th Stapp 
Car Crash Conference, Hilton 
Inn West, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
WESZAG 

November 27-28 — Automo- 
tive Transport Association of 
Ontario (ATA) 47th Annual 
Convention. Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. @ 


Simcoe County school bus drivers offered Trans 


Under existing Board policy, the Simcoe County Board of 
Education has delegated responsibility for the promotion and im- 
plementation of its safety and driver improvement programs to its 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, Gordon T. Mylchreest. Route 
Supervisor for the Board, Douglas McBride with the co-operation 
of Derek Smith of the Transportation Safety Association of Ontario 
has recently undertaken the task of implementing a driver improve- 
ment course for the benefit of Board employees and all school bus 
drivers under the jurisdiction of the Simcoe County Board of 


Education. 


About 300 school bus drivers 
are being given a chance at a 
Transportation Safety Associ- 
ation driver improvement course 
designed specifically for their 
own needs. “We decided that 
since we transport roughly 
20,000 students every day in 
Simcoe County, there was a real 
need to pay some attention to 
our bus drivers; how they felt 
about the job; what we could do 
to improve driving conditions 
for them”, explained Doug Mc- 
Bride, “so we got together with 
the drivers last spring and talked 
over a lot of problems, and we 
found they wanted to know more 
about traffic safety.” 


Upon contacting the Trans- 
portation Safety Association in 
Toronto, Mr. McBride found 
they were devising a specific 
school bus drivers’ improvement 
course. The T.S.A. sent them 
the syllabus and an offer to in- 
struct the drivers in defensive 
driving, and the project began 
to take shape. Since September 
26th, every evening for four 
hours. Monday through Thurs- 
day, four men from the Trans- 
portation Safety Association have 
been putting Simcoe County 
school bus drivers through their 
paces, using various school audi- 
toriums as lecture halls. Each 
driver receives a total of 8 hours 
instruction and at the end, a 
certificate from the TSA stating 
that he has completed a commer- 
cial driver improvement course. 


“Pye talked to a lot of the 
drivers right after they’ve fin- 
ished the course, and they’re very 
enthusiastic,” says Mr. McBride. 
“They often make the comment 
that they’ve learned a lot of de- 
fensive driving techniques they 
didn’t know before, and many 
of them are surprised and glad 
to know of the minor — and 
sometimes major — changes in 
the Highway Traffic Act of 


which they had only been dimly 
aware.” 

Drivers take the course on a 
purely voluntary basis, but to 
date 85% of them are enrolled. 
Courses finish in November. The 
Board hopes to keep offering the 
improvement courses every two 
years. 

Harry Melnyk, Derek Smith, 
Bruce Henderson and Dave Mc- 
Kinnon are the four instructors 
from the Transportation Safety 
Association who are devoting 
four evenings a week to con- 
ducting the Simcoe County 
school bus drivers’ course. “Al- 
together they put in about 176 
instructional hours on this pro- 
ject,” Mr. McBride calculates, 
“and we're grateful to them.” 


The course has been such a 
popular success, in fact, that the 
TS.A. are having trouble keep- 
ing up with the demand for per- 
sonnel to help run similar courses 
throughout Ontario. “We have 
courses booked now by other 
communities until January”, says 
the T.S.A.’s Manager of Field 
Service, Harry Melnyk. “But if 
any community is interested in 
finding out more about the course 
for a future booking, we’re happy 
to hear from them.” Interested 
school boards should either con- 
tact their local T.S.A. representa- 
tive, or write to: 

Transportation Safety Associ- 

ation of Ontario 

74 Victoria Street 

Toronto. 

Mr. Melnyk points out that the 
bus drivers’ course was designed 
with a great deal of help from 
Mr. R. Walker of Simcoe Coach 
Lines who provided the expertise 
they needed from the school bus 
drivers’ standpoint, and the 
North York Board of Education 
who contributed a good deal of 
information relating to student 
behaviour and the driver’s re- 
sponsibilities in this area. e 
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main useable in emergency, as they pack down with jolting of buses 
drivers are taught during the Simcoe County school bus operator: 
improvement course. Examining an extinguisher are, left to right: G 
Mylchreest, Coordinator of Transportation, Simcoe County Board o 
Education; Derek Smith, Transportation Safety Association of Ontaric 
Barb Sinton, driver for Sinton Bus Lines, Barrie, and Doug McBride 
Transportation Route Supervisor for the Simcoe County school boare 


Safety Office flooded with orders for school material 


As a result of a mailing made to elementary schools throughout 
Ontario telling teachers about the 1973 child traffic safety pro-| 
grams available from the Safety Office, requests for teachers’| 
colouring sheets and quizes are pouring into 
the Ministry at a rate that will keep a lot of staff busy for some) 
weeks to come. The new Elmer the Safety Elephant material now 
available in both French and English, school bus safety materials 
for both junior and older elementary school pupils, and the 
Ministry’s nursery school and kindergarten 
mailed out in specially printed envelopes 
School Teachers. “We’re glad to have such an overwhelming 
response to our mailing”, said a Safety Office spokesman, “an¢) 
hope teachers waiting for their materials will bear with us if ther¢ 
is a slight delay before they receive them”. 


—that unlike policemen, sch¢| 
safety patrol members nev) 
stop traffic and never leave 1 
sidewalk or shoulder of the rod 
Instead, their job is to make st! 
children cross the road only wh 
there is a safe gap in traffic, a 
remind them of the safety 
they learn in class. Supplies 
“SAVE LIVES WITH SCHOl 
PATROLS” may be obtained 
writing to: 
Safety Office, 
Ministry of Transportation) 
Communications, 
Room 304, Central Buildin) 
1201 Wilson Avenue, 
Downsview, Ontario 
M3M 1J8 


New folder on school 
sufety patrols 


A new illustrated folder which 
describes the operation of school 
safety patrols is now available 
from the Safety Office of the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. Designed to 
explain the function of student 
patrols to parents, teachers and 
interested community groups, the 
folder outlines the need for this 
safety measure, the training, 
supervision and equipping of 
patrols, and the way in which 
the patrol operates. It emphasizes 
the fact—not always understood 
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penalty upheld 


The Supreme Court of Canada 
as upheld the authority of the 
yovinces to order full-time sus- 
ynsion of driving licences for 
jotorists convicted of driving 
nile impaired. 


Until now, provincial and 
deral laws have been in conflict 
( this point. The Ontario High- 
ay Traffic Act calls for total 
‘§spension of driving privileges 
( motorists convicted of driving 
‘Mnile impaired, driving with a 
‘tbod alcohol level over .08% 
ed other motor vehicle related 
iminal Code offences. The fed- 
il Criminal Code was amended 
iJuly, 1972 allowing judges, at 
‘teir discretion, to order that 

vers convicted of these offen- 

3} may be permitted to drive 
‘Gring work hours. 


The ruling of the Supreme 
urt in early November in 
‘€2ect leaves control of driver 


ty 
f 


— 


vecember 1 


Starting December 1st, owners 
passenger cars, station wagons 
a trailers will keep their licence 
ites and add a renewal sticker 
1974, after paying the annual 
(istration fee. 


‘"Xenewal registration for pas- 
€ger motor vehicles and trailers 
| begin on Saturday the 1st 
ithe 284 licence issuing offices 
fughout Ontario. At the Min- 
‘Sy of Transportation and 
munications licence issuing 
ces, renewal registration be- 
3 Monday, December 3rd. 


7ees are the same as for 1973: 
} for a 4-cylinder vehicle; $32 
> 6-cylinders; $40 for an 8- 
Nader car and $5 for trailers. 
| new permit will be issued for 
&2wal; the present permit will 
fised for five years. 

\ motorist no longer has to 
in an application as he did 
iously. Instead, he presents 
Mpermit along with the fee at 


Provincial impaired-driving 


of greater traffic safety by the 


ee 


® 


licensing with the provinces. The S| Py 
Supreme Court ruled that a pro- SO] of We 


vincial licence suspension against 
an Ontario driver shall apply for 
24 hours a day during the licence 
suspension period, and that pro- 
vincial law calling for a licence 
to be automatically suspended on 
an impaired driving conviction 
shall apply regardless of whether 
a judge makes an order pro- 
hibiting driving or makes an 
order granting limited driving 
privileges. 

The issue came before the 
high court after a Windsor build- 
ing inspector was convicted of 
impaired driving, and had his 
licence suspended for six months. 
When he appealed the sentence, 
saying that he required a driving 
licence for his work, the judge 
allowed him to drive during 
working hours, Monday to Fri- 
day, as allowed by the federal 
law at that time. @ 


licence renewal starts 


the issuing office, completes an 
insurance declaration provided, 
and receives his permit back with 
a renewal sticker on it. He also 
receives a renewal sticker which 
must be attached to the plate on 
the rear of his vehicle. 

Deadline for having 1974 pas- 
senger car and station wagon 
licences is February 28th, which 
falls on a Thursday. There is a 
total of 2,726,877 passenger cars 
and station wagons that will be 
required to have their registra- 
tions renewed by this deadline so 
owners can save themselves a 
long last-minute lineup by re- 
newing early. 

Trucks and buses are not on 
the five-year renewal registration 
system, nor are motorcycles. 
Motorcycle licence plates will be 
issued starting December 1st, and 
commercial vehicle plates and 
permits will go on sale at local 
issuing offices beginning Friday, 
February Ist. @ 
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“Christmas 
Message 


At Christmas time, more than any other time of the year, 
our thoughts are on peace and goodwill. And a simple exten- 
sion of these thoughts to our driving could bring about a vast 
change in an area where goodwill tends to be forgotten. For 
the victims of traffic accidents and their families, there is no 
spirit of Christmas happiness, only sadness and loss. 


May I urge you, and every citizen of our province whether 
as a driver or a pedestrian, to exercise care in traffic, both at 
this festive season and throughout the year. In doing so, you 
will be playing an important part in reducing the pain and 
suffering in our society that results from our mounting traffic 
collisions. And this is a very real Christmas present indeed, to 
your family, your friends and your community. 


On behalf of the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations, Ontario, I extend to you my sincere good wishes for 
a safe and happy Christmas holiday season. 


a 
eT ae 
Gordon Carton, Q.C., 


Ontario Minister of 
Transportation and Communications. 


That fuel shortage cloud may have a silver lining 


Energy crisis? Dwindling fuel 
reserves? Higher prices for gas? 
Cheer up. It could save lives. 
Those lower speeds we’re being 
advised to drive in order to save 
on fuel may have the happy side- 
effect of preventing many a road 
collision, injury or death. 

The Ontario Government pre- 
sents these suggestions for fuel 
conservation: 

1. A well-maintained car is an 
economical car to run. Check 
tuning, carburation, lubrica- 
tion, clean plugs. Are you 
using the right grade of fuel? 

2. Check tire pressures and front 
wheel alignment, to ease the 
load on the motor. 

3. 50 mph is an economical high- 
way speed. As miles per hour 


ess 


go up, miles per gallon go 
down. 


. Jack rabbit starts waste gas. 
. So. does 


prolonged idling: 
when you stop, turn the en- 
gine off. Using an overnight 
engine heater is a more econ- 
omical way of warming up a 
car than idling it for a long 
time in the morning. 


. Still got that outboard motor 


in the trunk? Unnecessary 
extra weight means extra fuel 
consumption. 


. A basic question, whenever 


you reach for the car key— 
must you drive? Could you 
take a bus or walk? Or ride 
with someone else? 


. And do you really need such 


a large, powerful car? ® 


Gordon House, first high schoo 
Kitchener-Waterloo Collegiate and Vocational School. 


In 1947 there were no high 
school driver education courses 
offered in this province. Today 
546 Ontario secondary schools 
participate in the approved dri- 
ver instruction courses that have 
been jointly promoted by the 
Ministries of Education, and 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions, for well over a decade. But 
in the early days, the seeds of 
what is now an accepted course 
in schools across Canada were 
planted and nurtured by a very 
few hard-working, persistent and 
dedicated people in the commu- 
nity of Kitchener. 

The conviction of several men 
that the course was needed, the 
willingness of the Kitchener 


school board to supply the money 
required to train these young 
drivers, and the dedication of a 
few teachers who volunteered as 


Nei, 


classroom instructors led to the 
establishment of the first driver 
instruction course in Canada in 
October, 1948 at Kitchener- 
Waterloo Collegiate and Voca- 
tional School. 

One of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the idea was Arthur 
Sandrock, formerly head of the 
Ontario Motor League and past 
president of the Waterloo County 
Automobile Club. In the spring 
of 1947, he took Walter Ziegler, 
then principal of the Collegiate 
and Gordon House, head of the 
auto mechanics department to an 
AAA convention in Detroit to 
learn about how driver education 
courses, now widespread in U.S. 
high schools, were run. Return- 
ing to Kitchener enthusiastic and 
ready to introduce a similar 
course in their own school, they 
then visited the University of 


og 


It was a wet and windy afternoon at Fairview Mall in Kitchener when 
Waterloo Regional Safety Council Chairman Mrs. Edith McIntosh and 
Reverend Grant MacDonald, Chairman of the Board of Education, tried 
to give away silver dollars to motorists they stopped who were wear- 
ing seat belts. 


driver education teacher to teach in Canada at 


Toronto where W. Arch Bryce, 
Director of Public Safety had 
developed a special course for 
high school teachers and instruc- 
tors that same year. Gordon 
House was enrolled and was one 
of the ten who graduated from 
the first course. He began teach- 
ing a driver education course the 
following year at K.W.C.V.S. 
with the assistance of Joseph St. 
Amand and Lawrence Robbins 
who were members of the teach- 
ing staff. 

Eight students graduated from 
the first course and obtained their 
licences. They were the first dri- 
vers in Canada to be trained in 
a high school driver education 
course. 25 years later, there are 
some 30,000 students trained 
each year in this province alone, 
in a standard course that is ad- 
ministered by over 1,000 spe- 
cially trained driver education 
teachers. 


Banquet honouring pioneers 


On November 2nd a celebra- 
tion banquet was held by the 
newly formed Waterloo Regional 
Safety Council, in recognition of 
the early few who were respon- 
sible for this astonishing develop- 
ment. The Honourable Gordon 
Carton, keynote speaker for the 
occasion, presented Mr. Arthur 
Sandrock with a specially pre- 
pared scroll “in appreciation of 
his unstinting efforts” toward de- 
veloping driver education in On- 
tario. “It was the willingness of 
this community to try it that has 
resulted in this remarkably suc- 
cessful training program”, said 
Mr. Carton. 

The Minister pointed out that 
now, more than ever, with the 
vehicle population explosion and 
the increasing number of miles 
being driven by Ontario motor- 
ists, effective solutions to the in- 
creasing road accident problem 


lie in participation at the in 
vidual level. 


“I think this is one of the b! 
programs that has ever been | 


troduced,” Mr. Carton remark) 


“and we are deeply indebted} 


Mr. Sandrock.” 
Replying, Mr. Sandrock © 


lined his early experiences WI 
getting the first courses starte¢ 


Kitchener. “Labour represer 
tives said 85% of these k 
would never own an automobi 
he smiled. “Even then I said t 
didn’t mean they wouldn't 
driving.” There was plenty of} 
sistance at first, he recal 
Many school principals rejec 
the idea as an unnecessary 
“But the insurance industry 
our point, and a couple of ¢ 
panies began offering redu 
rates.” (Nowadays, every in 
ance company offers prem 
reductions of from 10% to 2 
to high school driver educa 
graduates.) 

Gordon House, who is 
Coordinator of Technical Ed 
tion for the Waterloo Co! 
Board of Education, prese 
plaques to all the automé 
dealers who have loaned ins! 
tion cars to the County B 
schools for their courses, 
thanked the instructors who | 
participated in the program 
the years for the “contribu 
support and leadership” * 
have shown in the field of d 


er of Transportation and Com- 
niversary celebration banquet. 
vas responsible for getting the 
in appreciation of his pioneer 
Alderman Mrs. Edith Mcintosh, 


ouncil, applauds. 
| 


sication. Six of the eight first 
giduates from that historic class 
/’48 were honoured guests at 
|; banquet, as were the current 
) student drivers from every 
ondary school in the County. 
The 150-guest banquet also 


lal officials, insurance com- 
les, contributing industries, 
‘ario Motor League directors, 
‘terloo Regional Safety Coun- 
members, and school princi- 
%; and Board members of the 
erloo County Board of Edu- 
gon who were responsible for 
banquet arrangements under 
direction of E. N. Boich, 
Ma Superintendent of Schools 
Othe Waterloo County Board 
iducation. | 

he Reverend Grant Mac- 
fiald, Chairman of the Board 
Education and a former 
/.C.V.S. student brought 
tings from the Board, and 
erman Edith McIntosh open- 
dhe proceedings with her ad- 
is on behalf of the Waterloo 
ional Safety Council of which 
is Chairman. 


{Iver dollars and seat belts 


(atlier that day, Chairman 
Katosh and Chairman Mac- 
‘Bald, Mr. Sandrock and Safety 
®acil Vice Chairman Mrs. 


Bernice Barlow had braved the 
cold rain to stop a hundred 
motorists at Fairview Mall and 
check on whether they were 
Wearing seat belts. They gave 
away a silver dollar to drivers 
who had their seat belts fastened, 
but out of 100 motorists stopped, 
only 18 were wearing belts, it was 
later announced at the banquet. 


Displays, safety caravan 


For two days leading up to the 
recognition banquet, there were 
safety and driver education dis- 
plays set up inside Fairview Mall, 
and the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications safety 
caravan was situated in the park- 
ing lot for shoppers to visit. A 
parade of 10 driver instruction 
dealer cars used in the schools, 
driven by the in-car instructors, 
led the way to the Mall down 
King Street, Montgomery Road 
and Kingsway, with an escort of 
2 police motorcycles and a police 
car, and a fire department car 
following with lights flashing. 


Full-time salaried instructors 


Unlike most driver education 
programs in Ontario, the Water- 
loo County Board has 11 of its 
in-car instructors on full-time 
staff, with only 2 of the 12 par- 
ticipating high schools contract- 
ing with local driving schools on 
an hourly fee basis, and the full- 
time instructors manage to keep 
very busy. Jack Rae, one of the 
instructors on staff at Cameron 
Heights, finds he fills the hours 
from 8 to 5 with only about half 
an hour out for lunch, taking the 
students out for their in-car in- 
struction which consists of a 
minimum of 6 hours behind the 
wheel and 12 hours observation. 
“We manage it whenever they 
can be fitted in, before and after 
school, and during their spare 
periods,” he explained. 

Mr. A. I. Hunsberger, Super- 


intendent with the Board of 
Education, was on the staff of 
K.W.C.V.S. when driver educa- 
tion was first introduced, and re- 
members some of the early days. 


He is enthusiastic about the 
whole program, and especially 
so about the idea of full-time in- 
Car instructors. “I’m sold on the 
idea, for any size of community,” 
he says. “This way you can spend 
as many hours with each pupil 
as they actually need and this 
varies with the individual.” 


All graduates accommodated 


Mr. E. N. Boich, Area Super- 
intendent of Schools for the 
Waterloo County Board says their 
system graduates over 2,000 
students each year. It’s an extra- 
Curricular program, except at 
Laurel Vocational School and 
occupational classes in composite 
schools, where it is part of their 


a 


regular course. “We make sure 
all the graduating students are 
accommodated,” he explained, 
“and then we work backwards 
from there.” He hopes they will 
have places for about 2,100 stu- 
dents this school year. “Back in 
1969 we had about 1,400 stu- 
dents”’, he recalls, “so we’ve come 
a long way from then.” 

Driver education in a school 
setting has come a long way too, 
from the days when eight stu- 
dents in one Kitchener high 
school graduated from the first 
course. “As a program, it’s an 
unqualified success,” said Mr. 
Carton, Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communications during 
the celebration. “Driver educa- 
tion as taught in our schools will 
help to reduce accidents and 
fatalities,” says Arthur Sandrock, 
whose dreams have a way of 
coming true. @ 


George B. Kenney, Vice President and Managing Director of the Water- 


i ian High- 
loo Mutual Insurance Company, Past Chairman of the Canadian } 
way Safety Council and current Director of the Canada Safety Council 
introduced the Hon. Gordon Carton at the banquet. 


HOW are YOU going to get home 
safely from holiday parties ? 


Statistics show that approximately 50% of 
all Ontario driver fatalities involve some 
quantity of alcohol! 


PLAN AHEAD so YOU won't 
have to drive home! 


WALK, if it’s 
not too far 


Have someone in your 
group agree to stay 
SOBER and do the 
driving 


Plan to stay 
OVERNIGHT 


OR TAKE 
PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 


Arrange to have your 
TEENAGER come 
and drive you home 


ontario traffic safety 


Transportation and Communications except where credit is given 
Ontario Traffic Safety, 
Downsview M3M 1J8. 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister. 
A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safety. Contents may 
to other sources. 
Safety Office, Ministry of Transportation and Communicat 


Student accidents spark junior high school 
pedestrian, bike safety program 


A rash of serious traffic acci- 
dents involving pupils at Wind- 
fields Junior High School in 
North York has resulted in an 
all-out effort to teach pedestrian 
and bike safety to the students. 
On Wednesday October 31st, at 
the request of the principal, two 
police safety officers from the 
Metro Toronto Police Safety 
Bureau conducted an_ all-day 
forum, consisting of films, slides, 
poster and photographic displays 
and talks, for all 750 students in 
the school in groups of 150 at 
a time. 


Complaints and student 
injuries 

Local residents, motorists and 
a housing contractor working at 
the corner of Leslie and York 
Mills, nearby, complained to the 
school principal and to_No. 5 
District and No. 33 Division 
of Metro Police, about the un- 
safe behaviour of many of the 
students. At the same time, there 
have been two traffic accidents 
involving students breaking the 
law, both of whom were injured, 
and another involving a group of 
students refusing to move out of 
the way of motorists on the road. 


Letter to parents 


D. G. Gray, principal of 
Windfields, wants to involve par- 
ents in his efforts to change the 
pupils’ idea of pedestrian and 


P.C. Frank Daniels, Metro Police safety officer, discusses pedest 
and cycling laws with pupils of Windfields Junior High School, N) 


York. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Director of Safety. 


Editor, Judith Adams. 


be reprinted without reference to the Ministry 
Readers with safety activities to report should ¥. 
ions, Room 304, Central Bldg., 1201 Wilson Ave. 


bike safety. They have all rej 
ceived letters from him explain| 
ing the problem. Parents wer 
invited to attend the all-day 
forum, and if there is no im} 
provement there may be night 
time meetings held to which pat} 
ents can come more easily. 

The 45 minute presentation t, 
each group consisted of a talk b} 
Police Constable Steve Sage: 
who emphasized the importanc 
of obeying pedestrian and bicycl, 
laws and the legal consequence 
of disobeying them. After seein’ 
the film ““Ride On” about bicyc) 
safety, the students then hear 
P.C. Frank Daniels summariz 
and discuss such further subjec 
as the difficulty people who hay 
been charged under the Highwe) 
Traffic Act as juveniles have ol 
taining car insurance later. | 

Three Chances | 

In Metro at the moment, chil! 
ren under 16 who commit 
traffic offence either as pede 
rians or cyclists have a warnil 
letter sent to their parents t 
first time. If they commit anoth] 
offence their parents receive 
visit and warning from t! 
police, and if there is a third } 
fraction a charge is laid and ti 
child is taken to juvenile cou} 
Those over 16 are charged al 
appear in the regular traffic cou} 
and if convicted are usually fin 
the minimum fine of $23.00. 


' 


line Ontario communities selected for 
pst anti-drinking-driving campaign 


Aimed squarely at preventing 
dvers from getting behind the 
eel after drinking, the pilot 
npaign which made extensive 
1: of newspaper advertisements, 
io announcements, posters, 
ards and community pro- 
Ms was conducted in: Barrie, 
gston, London, Niagara Falls, 
tth Bay, Orillia, Owen Sound, 
sibury, and St. Catharines. The 
“apaign was carried out using 
\luation techniques that test- 
‘public reaction to the mes- 
ges, and which will ultimately 
) compare accident and arrest 
istics with those in previous 
«rs and in other areas of the 
vince. 


Dn Tepresentative in the city 
‘erned. 


Experimental “Drink-in” 
dramatic example of this 
munity back-up committee 
» Was an experiment organ- 
4 by the Alcohol Counter- 
© ures Program committee in 
ia, headed by Toronto Star 
T onist Doug Sneyd. Highlight 
te busy committee’s activities 
i g the campaign which lasted 
i, December 10 to 31st, was 
Xperimental “drink-in” in 


Coffin-shaped bookmark bearing 
a bottle crossed by a steering 
wheel was artist Doug Sneyd’s 
eloquent design, used widely in 
Orillia Alcohol Countermeasures 
campaign. 


which Mr. Sneyd and eight other 
local citizens took part, all of 
them representing local service 
clubs in Orillia. 


All thought they could drive 


The experiment took place 
during an afternoon, over a four- 
hour period in a local motel. It 
was sponsored by a local car 
dealer who was also a member 
of the committee, and attended 
by city Police Chief Bill Blanche, 
and Constable Jim Vandervoort 
of the Orillia detachment of the 
O.P.P. who were non-drinking 
observers. After about three 
drinks, all the nine participants 
protested they were capable of 
driving home if necessary. “I 
remember talking to the rest of 


car seats thought highest in werkt 2 > 


The Canadian Standards As- 
sociation has developed a new 
standard for children’s car seats 
that is considered to be the strict- 
est in the world. The standard 
has been developed over two 
years by a C.S.A. committee 
chaired by Mrs. Joy Moon, who 
with her husband Andrew is also 
the chairman of the Consumers 
Association of Canada’s com- 
mittee on children’s automobile 
safety. Other committee mem- 
bers included representatives 
from major motor vehicle and 
child auto seat manufacturers, 
the Highway Safety Research In- 
stitute of Michigan, the C.S.A., 
the Consumers’ Association, the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications Ontario, and a 
permanent observer from the 
federal Department of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs. 
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“Was taken ‘inthe 
Teed eter 
government announced that 
automobile child seats on sale in 
Canada must meet certain static 
tests. But dynamic testing, using 
an impact sled down which the 
seat, containing an anthropomet- 
ric dummy representing an aver- 
age 3-year-old child, is shot, is 
the major difference contained 
in the new standard. The test is 
designed to simulate the real life 
situation that occurs when two 
cars strike head-on at 45 to 50 
miles per hour. Only Britain has 
a similar standard, requiring dy- 
namic testing. 

U.S. and Australian standards 
employ only static testing. 


(Cont'd on page 4) 


ee 


the people in the test and we all 
seemed to be quite sober and 
able to drive,” says Sneyd. “Yet 
when we had the breathalyzer 
test, we were all over the limit.” 
The members were astonished 
to find that other tests for co- 
ordination applied by the police 
were much more difficult than 
they’d expected. 


Aired on radio 


CFOR radio announcer Rusty 
Draper was also a participant in 
the “drink-in” and interviewed 
the others throughout the cam- 
paign. “The day after, every- 


one knew about it,” says Doug 
Sneyd. “People who talked to me 
were just as surprised as I was 
at how early we were truly im- 
paired.” 


Besides the dramatic experi- 
ment, the committee had coffin- 
shaped bookmarks bearing a 
bottle crossed out by a steering 
wheel, which Sneyd designed, 
distributed to schools, libraries, 
companies and even local bars. 
They also sent out a mailing to 
every Orillia company to be 
shown to their employees, sug- 


(Cont'd on page 2) 


Orillia’s back-up committee chairman Doug Sneyd strikes a suitable 
pose with one of the posters used in support of the campaign. 


(Cont'd from page 1) 


gesting a special pledge each per- 
son should take not to drink and 
drive, With the cooperation of 
the Orillia Transportation Com- 
pany they offered to have buses 
available for company parties at 
a minimum cost of $35, to pick 
up employees at their homes or 
offices, take them to the party 
and then home again. 


Fatal collision marked 
campaign kick-off 

On the day before the cam- 
paign started, a woman and four 
youths died in a two car collision 
on Highway 11 north of the city, 
a shocking reminder of the kind 
of tragedy that can happen on 
the highway. “It was just about 
the worst accident we’ve ever had 
around here,” said Mr. Sneyd, 
who on his frequent trips to 


Toronto down Highway 400 has 
noted numerous examples of im- 
paired driving. “I sat in my car 
one evening after getting gas at 
the highway rest-stop, and saw 
no fewer than three different 
men come out of the restaurant 
staggering, get into their cars and 
drive away.” 


Let’s take off the kid gloves 


“I think the police should 
really throw the book at these 
people,” said Sneyd. “Too often 
we seem to treat them with kid 
gloves. For the life of me, I can’t 
see why the police shouldn’t wait 
outside beverage rooms and 
places impaired drivers are likely 
to be, and prevent them from 
getting into their cars and killing 
somebody. They would surely 
keep the respect of the majority 
of the community whose lives 
they’d be protecting.” 


24% drop in hospital bed occupancy 
following Australian seat belt laws 


Hospitals in Australia are re- 
porting a drop of 24% in bed 
occupancy since the introduction 
of mandatory seat belt wearing 
legislation, stated Mr. Charles 
Pulley, President of the Ameri- 
can Safety Belt Council during 
a recent National Safety Belt 
Usage Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The purpose of the conference 
was to help community leaders 
and concerned State legislators 
bring about safety belt use laws 
throughout the United States. 
The federal government through 
the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
of the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, is offering every en- 
couragement to state govern- 
ments, including financial in- 
ducements, to introduce such 
laws. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Claude S. Brinegar, 
urged that if every state enacted 
mandatory safety belt usage legi- 
slation 10,000 to 15,000 lives a 
year could be saved. 


57,000 deaths in one year 


Mr. Brinegar pointed out that 
57,000 people were killed on 
U.S. highways in 1972. He stated 
that only one-fourth of U.S. 
motorists now fasten their lap 
belts voluntarily, and only about 
5% use the shoulder harness. 
Secretary of State for Michigan, 
Richard H. Austin supported 
Mr. Brinegar in urging the mak- 
ing of safety belt use a statutory 
requirement for highway travel, 
and mentioned incentive pay- 
ments being offered by the Fed- 
eral Government for the passage 
of safety belt usage which could 
amount up to 25% of their ap- 
portionment of federal highway 
safety funds for the fiscal year. 


The money saved, he pointed 
out, could be used for other 
safety measures such as driver 
education, driver control and al- 
cohol countermeasures. 


The Australian Experience cited 


Australian delegates to the 
conference included. Mr. R. J. 
Barling, of the Australian Dept. 
of Transport, Canberra, and Dr. 
Peter Vulcan, Controller, Road 
Safety Research, Australian De- 
partment of Transport in Mel- 
bourne, who reviewed the experi- 
ence they had had since seat belt 
wearing was made mandatory. 
In Victoria the belt wearing law 
has been in two years, and they 
have experienced a 20.8% re- 
duction in road deaths. In the 
rest of Australia the seat belt law 
is just one year old, and there 
has already been a 17.2% re- 
duction in automobile deaths 
throughout the country. Serious 
injuries, they stated, have been 
reduced by about 50%. 


The high cost of traffic injury 
in the U.S. 


It costs $125,000 to $200,000 
a year to keep a paralyzed acci- 
dent victim in hospital, cited Dr. 
John States, Past President of the 
American Association of Auto- 
motive Medicine. Since the cost 
of medical care of the injured 
becomes a public responsibility, 
the public have the right to call 
for a safety belt usage law, he 
said. Fears of some people of 
fire, drowning or injury when 
wearing belts are greatly exag- 
gerated, he said, as a belted oc- 
cupant of a car will most likely 
remain conscious after the acci- 
dent, and will therefore be able 
to get out of the car. e 


National truck hero named 


or 


25-year old Gerry Smith of 
National Truck Hero for his bravery in rescuing 
Vancouver Harbour, received 
James. 


25 year-old Gerry Smith of 
Richmond, B.C. has been named 
the 1973 Dunlop National Truck 
Hero of the Year, in recognition 
of his brave action in rescuing a 
fellow trucker from Vancouver 
Harbour. 

It was a dark November even- 
ing around 6 p.m. when Gerry, 
a driver for Doman Marpole 
Transport Limited of Richmond, 
B.C. had just loaded the last 
semi-trailer onto the transport 
vessel “Trailer Princess” at Bur- 
rard Inlet, Vancouver Harbour. 
Just as three short whistles sig- 
nalled the vessel’s departure, he 
saw a CP Transport tractor unit 
backing down onto the loading 
ramp, its driver unaware that the 
boat was already pulling away 
from the pier. Both the truck and 
its driver John Bonter plunged 
into 24 feet of cold, murky water. 
Smith ran to the edge of the ramp 
and was able to see Bonter sur- 
facing, shouting that he could 
not swim. Gerry Smith, also a 


trophy from Dunlop Pre 


a fellow trucker fre 
sident Bri 


non-swimmer, removed his boc 
and heavy clothing and jump 
into the water, and by dc 
paddling and treading water, 
was able to keep Bonter afl 
until members of the “Trai 
Princess” crew were able to p) 
them both aboard. 


“The prompt and couraget 
action by Mr. Smith saved al 
at the risk of his own,” said ? 
W. R. Shields, Assistant Gene 
Manager, Operations, CP Tra 
port, Vancouver, who nomina 
Smith for the Award. 


Toronto. 


€ 


National traffic deaths up 


Preliminary figures from Sta- 
tistics Canada show that 6,221 
persons were killed in motor ve- 
hicle traffic accidents in 1972. 
This is an increase of 11.6% 


from the 5,573 killed in 1 
There were 215,705 people 
jured in these accident 
1972, an increase of 12% # 
192,599 a year earlier. 


| A six-man government task 
force has been set up by the 
Ministry of Education to con- 
sider the present structure of 
driver education in Ontario's 
‘secondary schools, and suggest 
Ways in which the program might 
be developed or improved, 


Written briefs are being re- 
quested from any interested indi- 
viduals and groups throughout 
Jntario, to be submitted before 
he end of June, 1974 to: 


Task Force on Driver 
Education 

Ministry of Education 

Curriculum Services Branch, 

15th Floor 

Mowat Block 

_Queen’s Park, Toronto. 

_ The following areas have been 


lentified for study by the task 
orce: : 


1. Teacher training, driver edu- 
_ cation instructors; 


. Cost implications of driver 
education; 


iy Possible means of financing; 


h Development of curriculum 
guidelines; 


). Program evaluation; 
». Program recognition; 


. Investigation of the degree of 
support for an in-school dri- 
ver education program by 
both professional educators 
and the public; 


| Feasibility of sub-contracting 
_ in-car instruction to private 
_ driving school operators, if 
_ driver education becomes an 
elective option. 


I Consultative services to dri- 
ver education instructors; 


The role of the Ministry of 

Transportation and Com- 

munications as a cooperating 

Ministry in the driver educa- 
tion program. 

! 


Members of the force are: 
rman — Mr. Donald Kirk, 
(ication Officer with the Cur- 
‘lum Services Branch, Mr. 
igal Ferguson, Special As- 
‘ments Officer, School Busi- 
» & Finance Branch, J. R. 
lette, Education Officer, Cur- 
lum Services Branch, P. D. 
‘le, Community Education 
ver, Curriculum Development 
Tich, and Lorne Smith, Edu- 
an Officer, Supervisory Ser- 
3 Branch, all with the Min- 
of Education, and Carl E. 
4)0urn representing the Min- 
} of Transportation and Com- 
Lications. e 


Peter Noble, Community 


Education Officer; Dougal 
Millette, Education Officer. 


Task Force investigates driver education structure 


SERS 


Members of new Task Force on Driver Education, left to right: Lorne Smith, Education Officer: Donald Kirk, 
Task Force Chairman; Carl Laybourn, Ministry of Transportation and Communic 


ations representative; 


Ferguson, Special Assignments Officer, and J. R. 


Pn re er i ee 


= CSS ~~ 


These “Wrong Way—Do Not Enter” signs have now been erected on 
the back of exit and turn-off signs on exit ramps leading from Ontario 
freeways. The action was taken to prevent wrong-way fatal accidents. 


18-year-old 
sentenced by 
Ottawa judge 


A young Ottawa driver con- 
victed of dangerous driving was 
recently ordered by a provincial 
court judge to speak to all driver 
education programs in the city 
over the next three years, about 
his driving and drinking experi- 
ences. 


He was convicted after evi- 
dence showed he had been drink- 
ing at a party prior to driving on 
the wrong side of the road, when 
his car struck an oncoming ve- 
hicle and seriously injured four 
members of a St. Catharines 
family. The judge concerned said 
he had considered a jail term, 
but decided; “the common inter- 
est of the public would certainly 
be better served if you could get 
across to students of your age 
how serious a danger impaired 
driving can be.” 


The youth was also fined 
$500, and lost his driving licence 
for three years. ® 


Traffic Safety Round-up 


Brockville 


The annual Jaycee Santa Claus 
parade was held Saturday, De- 
cember 1, and the first place and 
$25 prize trophy went to the 
Brockville Police Department 
and Brockville Safety Council 
for their joint float entries en- 
titled “Our Christmas Dream”. 
The theme of the floats was to 
encourage motorists to drive 
carefully, and thus help reduce 
traffic injury and deaths. 


Safety float in Brockville Santa 
parade won first prize. 


Rosanna Chiarello 


Worcestershire, England 


Karen and Debbie, great nieces 
of Bill Neale who works in the 
Ministry’s safety office stockroom 
in Queen’s Park, reported re- 
cently that the Elmer the Safety 
Elephant and Crusader Cycle 
Club material and the safety 
game Bill sent them have made 
a big impression. “I don’t think 
we've played anything else here 
since they came”, writes Karen’s 
and Deborah’s mother, from 
their Worcestershire home in 
England. “Debbie has passed her 
cycle proficiency test, and she 
says all the safety literature you 
sent helped her a lot.” And from 
the children themselves, “Thank 
you for the Elmer Safety posters, 
and thank the lady who sent us 
the other letter.” Back in April, 
Bess Wares of the Ministry sent 
the two children an assortment 
of the safety literature produced 
for Ontario’s school children, in 
exchange for a folder on the 
Green Cross code the children 
had sent their Uncle Bill. 
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Sault Ste. Marie 


Most recent recipient of the 
monthly Crossing Award pre- 
sented by the Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Safety Council is Rosanna 
Chiarello, a Grade 3 pupil at 
Corpus Christi Separate School. 
Presentation of an engraved cer- 
tificate and trophy is made 
monthly to an elementary school 
pupil chosen as most safety-con- 
scious by adult crossing guards. 
The Safety Council introduced 
the award program last March in 
co-operation with the City Police 
Department, child safety division. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Safety 
Council also recently honoured 
nine persons in recognition of 
their heroic action in saving the 
lives of others. Presentation of 
engraved shields was made Dec. 
7 at the annual Safety Council’s 
Life Saving Awards dinner. 

Recipients were Don Gagnon 
who-saved the life of a sailor who 
had fallen from the H.M.S. Non- 
such while docked; Art Doiron 
who rescued a fellow steelworker 
overcome by gas fumes; Jim 
Casola, Kathy Claride and Sonja 
Grunt who prevented drownings; 
Lewis Boynton, a bus driver 

whose quick action averted what 
could have resulted in a major 
collision: Isadore Agawa who 
rescued three persons from a 
house fire; Frank McAuley who 
was responsible for action pre- 
venting a water fatality among 
boys at a summer scout camp; 

Frank Amendola who rendered 

first aid to a schoolmate who had 

fallen 30 feet from a tree. 

Art Gualazzi, a city alderman 
who presented the shields on be- 
half of the Safety Council, dis- 
covered that night that in three 
of the situations cited he had re- 
latives involved. 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister. 
Deputy Minister. 


A. T. C. McNab, 


d in promoting traffic safety. G 
ere credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should ¥ 


Petrolia 

A school bus drivers’ seminar 
was held at Petrolia, Ontario on 
Saturday November 24th. Spon- 
sored jointly by the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police at Chatham No. 1 
District Headquarters, and the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. The seminar 
was attended by 125 drivers in 
the Lambton County school 
board district. Above, Senior In- 
spector R. Merkley of Windsor, 
Ontario, D. Draper of Driver 
Examination Office in Chatham, 
and W. Smith of the Vehicle In- 
spection Branch, Windsor, all 
personnel of the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions held a discussion with the 
drivers. 


| Coming Events | 


March 4-8 & March 11-15— 
Commercial Driving School In- 
structors’ Course, Ontario Safety 
League. 

March 27, April 3, 10, 17, 24, 
May 1 — Efficient Fleet Man- 
agement Course, Ontario Safety 
League. 

April 1-5—Fleet Maintenance 
Course, Ontario Safety League. 

April 8-10 — Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association of 
Ontario Annual Conference. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Sept. 8-13 — 6th International 
Conference on Alcohol, Drugs 
and Traffic Safety, Four Seasons- 
Sheraton Hotel, Toronto. 

Sept. 12-14 — 18th Annual 
Conference, American Associ- 
ation for Automotive Medicine, 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Tor- 
onto.  ] 


ontents may be reprinted wit 
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New child seat standard 
(Cont'd from page 1) 
“Most of the children’s ca 


new standard,” 
Besides the dynamic testing re 
quirement, these are: 


— Attachment: If a lap belt i 
used to restrain the car sea’ 
it must not contact the child’ 
body directly. Many preser 
seats use the lap belt, whic 
applies pressure to the child 
abdomen. While the bones i 
the adult pelvic area are su 
ficiently strong to withstan 
such pressure, they are not i 
a child’s body. 


— Distribution of restraint fo 
ces: in a rear impact, the se: 


head; in a forward impact, tr 
seat must distribute restrai 
forces evenly over the pelvi 
chest and shoulder area. 


——On frontal impact: the se 
must not suffer partial 
complete fracture of ai 
structural component par 
contacted by the child; it mt 
not entrap the child or hind 
its removal; it must restr 
forward horizontal moveme 
of the child’s head to 
inches. 


The standard will be reco 
mended to the Department 
Consumer and Corporate / 
fairs, and could become a fed 
al regulation under the Haza 
ous Products Act by mid-sprii 
“When this standard becon 


pass the 
til it becomes law, will b 
fied on store shelves by 
C.S.A. seal of approval. 


But although she considers 
forward,” Mrs. 
the big job of educating part 
to use the car seats has stil 
be done. “The best seat in 
world isn’t much use while 
on the department store she 
she says. 


hout reference to the Ministr) 


Wilson Ave., Downsview M3M 


Ontario motorists are urged 
to purchase their licence plate 
|jrenewal stickers soon, to avoid 
the end-of-the-month chaos of 
jlineups at all 291 issuing offices 
|hroughout the province, End 
pf January figures show a very 
OW proportion of Ontario mo- 


6,122 students 
ained to drive 
st year 


A report from the Ministry of 
lansportation and Communica- 
ns covering driver education 
Ontario’s secondary schools 
jt year, showed a large increase 
numbers of students who took 
i} driving instruction course 
zr the previous year, with a 
al of 36,122 successful gradu- 
is compared with 28,320 the 
A before. 
‘The demand has always far 
‘eeded the facilities,” stated 
tl Laybourn of the Ministry’s 
't, and a member of the newly 
imed government Task Force 
iDriver Education. “But slowly 
‘fe managing to catch up, 
ely because there are more 
ver education teachers enter- 
the field each year.” 
Another 120 teachers became 
ilified last summer to instruct 


1) 


i . 


} course in Ontario schools. 
ise are in addition to the 1,141 
)) Were instructing the high 
dol driving courses at the end 
he school year, but a few al- 
's drop out of the field too. 

‘he course was offered in 567 
dols this past year, an increase 
the previous year when 546 
bols offered it. e 


Lineups Ahead 
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torists have renewed their regis» 


tration to date. Present multi- 
year plates must be validated 
by applying the sticker to the 
lower right-hand corner of the 
rear plate before midnight, 
February 28. e 


Carrying extra gas 
hazardous, says 
U.S. Safety Agency 


Carrying gasoline around in 
the trunks of cars has been 
severely criticized by the U.S. 
Department of Transportation’s 
National Traffic Safety Admini- 
stration. 

“Even a minor rear-end col- 
lision with a vehicle in which 
extra gasoline is being carried in 
the trunk could set off an in- 
ferno,” said NHTSA Administra- 
tor Dr. James B. Gregory. “Or 
sparks from a short in a tail light 
or brake light could set off an 
explosion.” 

Glass and plastic containers 
are especially dangerous accord- 
ing to the agency. So are most 
fuel containers used by home- 
owners for power lawnmowers. 
Rusted metal containers should 
be avoided. So should any con- 
tainer that allows accidental spil- 
lage. “Our best advice is to avoid 
carrying fuel in such a manner,” 
said Dr. Gregory. But if you in- 
sist on transporting fuel in an ex- 
treme emergency, the container 
should be rugged, securely closed, 
and removed from your car im- 
mediately when you arrive at 
your destination, says the 
NHTSA spokesman. @ 
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Half million rode free New Year's Eve 


For the second year running, 
the entire Toronto Transit Com- 
Mission system was at the dis- 
posal of Torontonians free of 
charge on New Year’s Eve. An 
estimated 500,000 people took 
advantage of the chance to leave 
the car at home, and ride the 
buses, streetcars and subways un- 
til the early morning hours, Mc- 
Guinness Distillers Limited spon- 
sored the unlimited free rides at 
a cost of $35,000 both this year 
and in 1972. 

“There were no traffic fatali- 
ties that night, and fewer injuries 
than we usually have,” com- 
mented Metro Police Deputy 
Chief John Murray. “In fact we 


had a good December, with only 
four fatalities for the whole 
month compared with twelve last 
year, thanks in good part, we 
hope, to our spot checks.” 
Spokesmen from both the TTC 
and McGuinness mentioned the 
good spirit among passengers 
celebrating New Year’s Eve on 
Transit vehicles. “I think it was 
an overwhelming success again 
this year,” stated James G. Mc- 
Guffin, Assistant General Secre- 
tary of the T.T.C., “and the 
Commission would certainly I 
think give favourable consider- 
ation to having a free-rides pro- 
gram another year if somebody 
wanted to sponsor it.” ® 


Winter accident report updated 


The winter of 1972-73 was the 
second one since the use of 
studded tires was prohibited in 
the province. A report of winter 
accident and road condition data 
for last winter has recently been 
published by the Engineering Re- 
search and Development Branch 
of the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, as a 
follow-up to its earlier study. 
The new data gathered appears 
to confirm the conclusion re- 


ported after the first winter with- 
out studded tires, that “the pro- 
portion of winter accidents oc- 
curing on icy or snow packed 
and on snowy or slushy roads 
declined in Ontario following 
discontinuance of the use of 
studded tires.” 

During the winter of 1972-73, 
the total collision and personal 
injury accidents were no more 
than in the previous year in spite 

(Cont'd on Page 4) 
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Road Accidents— What's being done? 


First in a series of articles examining just what business, in 


are doing to try and reduce the toll of traffic collisions on our highways. 


dustry and specific agencies 


THE INSURANCE BUREAU OF CANADA 


About 90% of the property 
and casualty insurance industry 
in Canada is represented in this 
association of general insurance 
companies that sell automobile 
and home insurance. Member 
companies of IBC collectively 
write in excess of $1,700,000,000 
yearly in premiums. Initially IBC 
was formed in 1964 at the urging 
of the Federal Superintendent of 
Insurance after warnings that 
government action might prove 
necessary unless the industry 
found a way to avoid the huge 
underwriting losses which could 
threaten the solvency of some in- 
dividual companies. The original 
members were the Canadian 
Underwriters’ Association, the 
Independent Insurance Confer- 
ence and a number of indepen- 
dent companies not represented 
by these two bodies. In the fall 
of 1968, IBC and All Canada 
Insurance Federation, an organi- 
zation of insurance companies 
that dealt chiefly with legal and 
public relations aspects of the in- 
dustry, joined forces to give the 
industry a single, coordinated 
voice. W. W. Owen directs the 
operations of three regional 
offices from a head office on 
Toronto’s University Avenue. 

“Probably IBC’s primary pur- 
pose was to provide a coordin- 
ating statistical body,” explains 
IBC Director of Communications 
John H. Cranford, who joined 
the Bureau’s staff in 1970 to head 
the Public Relations Division of 
the organization. 

A sophisticated Data Centre 
in Don Mills that records all 
automobile insurance claims sta- 
tistics is one of the four working 
Divisions into which the IBC is 
divided today: Statistics, headed 
by C. L. Wilcken, Actuary and 
Assistant General Manager; 
Legal, under E. H. S. Piper, OE: 


Public Relations, and a Research 
Division handled through con- 
sultant firms working with the 
IBC’s officials and Committees. 
A fifth Division to deal with 
surety bonding is in process of 
being set up. 

Nowadays, the IBC is making 
an important and ever-growing 
contribution to safety and loss 
reduction, an involvement which 
Cranford feels has grown out of 
an increased awareness by in- 
surers of their social responsi- 
bility. “After all”, says the ex- 
perienced newspaperman turned 
public relations executive, “if we 
can influence the public in their 
driving and in their exposure to 
accidents, then this has to be 
good for everybody, the com- 
panies and the individual people 
who are being insured.” 

Just how is the industry trying 
to influence the public? Through 
the IBC there’s a comprehensive 
effort through supporting existing 
educational efforts. They’re a 
principal supporter of the Canada 
Safety Council, a contributor to 
all the provincial Safety Leagues 
and Councils, and contribute 
heavily to driver education 
teacher training throughout the 
country. They began and con- 
tinue to encourage and under- 
write the costs of the Canada 
Council of Young Drivers, des- 
cribed by Cranford as “a some- 
times abrasive ginger group” of 
young people whose work is 
evolving into research-oriented 
projects that uncover new know- 
ledge in the traffic accident field. 
“They're a pretty dedicated lot,” 
says Cranford, “outspoken at 
conferences they attend; we need 
this kind of criticism.” 

Their achievements to date in- 
clude a complete audio-visual 
presentation on the current state, 


John Cranford, Director of Communications for 1.B.C., discuss 


reader response to their national advertising campaign with 


assistant, Heidi Palmer. 


needs and deficiencies of driver 
education in Canada, and a slide 
presentation on single-vehicle 
accidents and roadside hazards 
based on legal research con- 
ducted by members. Another 
C.C.Y.D. research project begun 
last summer involves 2 Council 
members and 2 other students 
working with a Professor-Con- 
sultant at the University of 


. 
Western Ontario, along W 
London Police Department, | 
ing through all the traffic al 
dent reports before and after 
drinking age was lowered. 1 
finished study will show the k 
of impact the lowering of | 
drinking age has had on t@ 
accidents in that age group. | 

Another research project 

IBC is sponsoring is a mg 


udy into the effect on drivers 
: tranquilizers and antihisti- 
ines when taken in combination 
ith alcohol. 

Tests involving students were 
‘tried out last summer and fall 
a Scarborough research centre. 


Eugene Le- 
inc of the Addiction Research 
undation, who is closely in- 
Alved with the problem of com- 
‘hed impairment by alcohol and 
ner drugs as it affects driving. 
.t present,” explains Cranford, 
|pharmacologist may be called 
jan expert witness to testify as 
jimpairment shown by blood 
els and although we know that 
combined effect of drugs and 
lohol is to increase the level of 
pairment far beyond the simple 
dition of the potential impair- 
jnt the two would produce 
gly, this impairment has never 
mn quantified. This research 
uld produce methods of meas- 
‘ment that will allow such im- 
tment to be quantified in 
‘ire. It’s a big involvement for 
Bureau and should end up 
1g a big service to the public.” 
+he Bureau concentrates a 
jd deal of its public relations 
tt in high schools. They 
Wferwrite every teacher who 
‘@s the teacher preparation 
*Orse in driver education to the 
&Knt of $125. per teacher, for 
Nl pproximate outlay of $40,000 
Mually throughout Canada. 
‘ty produce films, booklets, 
iM pamphlets for use in these 
O’ses as well as by the larger 
tral public. And it’s not a 
‘er of “dump circulation” 
tT, stresses John Cranford. A 


er at 7000 secondary school 
ers across Canada has so 
rought 1,200 requests for 
> than 100,000 booklets. 


lembers of the Canada Council of Young Drivers conduct a traffic 
_urvey in downtown Montreal during a recent conference. 


Car insurance booklets and 
leaflets include: Car Insurance 
Explained, (32 p.); A Young 
Driver’s Guide to Car Insurance, 
(6 p.); You and Your Car Insur- 
ance, (6 p.); Safety Saves, (a 4- 
Page question-and-answer leaflet 
relating automobile safety with 
insurance); Save a Stranger, (6 
page leaflet explaining what ac- 
tion the public can take to de- 
crease traffic accidents); and most 
recently Nine Lives, a 24-page 
booklet capsulizing the Way we 
can reduce traffic loss through 
individual, social and govern- 
ment action. 

IBC films are available from 
the Bureau through Modern 
Talking Picture Service at 1875 
Leslie St. in Don Mills, Ontario, 
or at 485 McGill in Montreal. 
The latter provide the films in 
both French and English. They 
include: 


Oh! Oh! 


An animated light-hearted al- 
legory of how man invented the 
Wheel, the chariot, the auto- 
mobile, traffic chaos, accidents 
and automobile insurance. (13 
minutes). 


Impact 

The story of today’s fragile 
cars, showing what happens to 
late-model automobiles in low- 
speed test crashes—an argument 
for sturdier, more easily repair- 
able automobiles. (25 minutes). 


Point Zero Eight 

Professional racing and rally 
drivers navigate a test course 
when sober, and then after con- 
suming enough alcohol to bring 
their blood-alcohol level to .08. 
(30 minutes). 


This Life is Worth the Living 
Underlining the importance of 


driver education in high schools, 
as a successful method of chang- 
ing bad road attitudes. 

An advertising campaign run 
by the IBC in newspapers and 
Magazine supplements across 
Canada during both 1972 and 
1973 has sought to establish a 
dialogue between the insurance 
industry and the general public. 
Entitled TALK WITH US, NOT 
ABOUT US, the campaign con- 
sisted of ads discussing such 
matters as inflation, law enforce- 
ment, safer roads, drunk drivers 
and mechanically unsafe cars. 
Readers were then invited to 
write in and give their opinions 
on the themes discussed. A book- 
let resulting from the campaign 
is in preparation, and should re- 
flect a good cross-section of 
Canadian opinions which can 
then be passed along back to the 
people who expressed their in- 
terest in participating in the cam- 
paign, as well as to law enforce- 
ment agencies and courts, gov- 
ernment, legislature and industry 
all of whom are influenced by 
public opinion to a great degree. 
“It can only be a reading of pub- 
lic opinion of course,” cautions 
Cranford, “and we den’t pretend 
it’s any more scientific than that: 
but it is a good indication of pub- 
lic concern with these problems.” 
About 35,000 people took the 
trouble to request booklets in 
response to the ads during the 5 
months of last year’s campaign. 


This week 
an attempt may 
be made on 


your life. 
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The Insurance Bureau of Canada. 


One of a series of safety-oriented 
ads placed in major publications 
across Canada. 


The Insurance Institute For 
Highway Safety in the United 
States did some very extensive 
testing involving crashing actual 
cars they had bought from deal- 
ers at various speeds, then having 
expert appraisers develop a sta- 
tistical record of all of these 
crashes and how much it took to 
restore the various models of 
vehicles. These facts had a good 
deal of influence on American 
vehicle design, and the Insurance 
Bureau of Canada decided they 


could perform the same service 
for the Canadian public. 


“It wasn’t an original research 
project on our part,” stated Cran- 
ford. “What we did was borrow 
all their work sheets, give them 
to Canadian appraisers and have 
them translate the damage repair 
cost into Canadian terms. We re- 
shot the film which was made 
during the U.S. crash tests, in- 
corporated the Canadian facts in 
it and called it “Impact”. It’s still 
a popular film, and the informa- 
tion in it is being reflected in im- 
proved vehicle design in_ this 
country too. 


“Of course, vehicle design is 
often a saw-off between vehicle 
damage and a personal injury,” 
Cranford recognized. “If you 
made a completely rigid front 
end you’d have far more injury 
to drivers, so you have to com- 
promise arid recognize where the 
greatest need lies.” 

The Bureau sees its public re- 
lations function as a double- 
barreled one: to react to public 
opinion as well as to influence it 
by providing it with new infor- 
mation. In 1970 and 1971 the 
IBC conducted a survey of atti- 
tudes in the course of preparing 
a recommendation on no-fault 
insurance for government, and 
the opinions gleaned from their 
survey showed that very strong 
sentiment persists in public opin- 
ion for stricter enforcement of 
the laws applied to driving. A 
great majority of people sur- 
veyed disagreed that people have 
a “right” to their licences, agreed 
that public authorities should be 
much stricter about suspending 
and revoking the licences of 
traffic regulation offenders, and 
agreed that unsafe drivers should 
be removed from the roads. Pub- 
lic endorsement of safe driving 
courses is at a very high level, 
with %4 of the Canadians sur- 
veyed agreeing that they should 
be compulsory and %4 also felt 
that they are not a waste of the 
tax-payers’ money. On the ques- 
tion of damage ability of cars, 
84% of those surveyed favour 
laws requiring automobile manu- 
facturers to produce cars that are 
harder to damage, and 76% 
would be willing to pay more for 
a car that was harder to damage. 

Involvement by insurance com- 
panies in reducing accidents not 
only makes sense, it’s a tradition 
as old as the industry itself, dating 
back to marine insurance in the 
17th century when Lloyds was 
founded and sailing ships trans- 
ported valuable cargo across the 
seas. “It is still a natural part of 
the whole insurance idea,” says 
John Cranford. “That is, a ser- 
vice and a protection to people. 
Reducing the number of times 
people are going to need that 
protection is bound to benefit 
everybody.” e 


Traffic Safety Round-up 


. with apologies 


Last month in the January 
issue, a short item appeared in 
Traffic Safety Roundup describ- 
ing a school bus drivers’ seminar 
held at Petrolia. Unfortunately 


Petrolia .. 


Senior Inspector R. Merkley 
Driver Examination Office in 
Inspection Branch, Windsor, 
Transportation and Communicatio 
bus drivers. 


Sault Ste. Marie 


Police Constable Roger M. 
Kolari has been elected 1974 
chairman of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Safety Council. He succeeds 
Robert Diotte who has served for 
the past four years. Constable 
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the photograph intended for use 
with the article was pulled at the 
last moment for space reasons, 
while the description remained 
of people shown in the photo, 
now published below. 


of Windsor, Ontario, D. Draper of the 
Chatham and W. Smith of the Vehicle 
all staff members of the Ministry of 
ns, hold a discussion with school 


Kolari is safety and information 
co-ordinator for the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police in the Sault district. 

In accepting the chairmanship, 
Constable Kolari said his objec- 
tives include getting more young 
people involved in Safety Coun- 
cil work. @ 


Hon. Gordon Carton, Q.C., Minister. 


A. T. C. McNab, 


Deputy Minister. 


ven to other sources. 


Winter Accident Report 
(Cont'd from Page 1) 


of increased traffic volumes. 
However, there was a substantial 
increase in both wet and dry road 
accidents. For example, although 
the amount of wet road increased 
by only 1.8% from 30.0% to 
31.8% there was an increase in 
total collisions of 17.7% and in 
personal injuries of 12.1% in 
these road conditions. By con- 
trast, there were dramatic com- 
pensating decreases in collisions 
and personal injuries on snow 
and slushy or icy roads, ranging 
from 13.3% to 28.9%. In the 
case of snow and slush, this acci- 
dent decrease was in proportion 
to the lower prevalence of these 
road conditions. But on icy roads, 
especially considering that these 
conditions were up to 50% more 
prevalent in some areas than the 
previous year, the reduction in 
accidents is much greater than 
would have been expected from 
the prevailing road conditions. 
This reduction occured in all 
regions of the Province including 
Northern Ontario. 

In the light of these two years’ 
experience, the Ministry’s policy 
toward studded tires will remain 
unchanged, but as Peter Smith, 
Director of the Engineering Re- 
search and Development Branch 
says, “a close eye is being kept 
on new developments in winter 
traction aids, in recognition of 
the very real needs of Ontario 
motorists for even safer and more 
convenient driving in adverse 
conditions.” 


DID YOU KNOW? 


In Ontario last year, 27,000 
drivers were involved in col- 


lisions, and half of all drivers 
killed were cither impaired or 
had been drinking. 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Manager, Safety Information. 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 28, March 1, 2—Ontari¢ 
Traffic Conference, elected rep 
resentatives’ Traffic & Transpor 
tation Seminar, King Edware 
Sheraton Hotel, Toronto. 


March 4-8 & March 11-15— 
Commercial Driving Instructors 
Course, Ontario Safety League. 


March 27, April 3, 10, 17, 24 
May 1—Efficient Fleet Manage 
ment Course, Ontario Safet 
League. 


March 28 — Transportatio! 
Safety Association of Ontario’ 
32nd annual convention, Roya 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


April 1-5—Fleet Maintenane 
Course, Ontario Safety League 


April 8-10 — Industrial Ace; 
dent Prevention Association © 
Ontario Annual Conference 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


April 15-19—Course for trair 
ers of commercial drivers, Or) 
tario Safety League. | 
| 

May 12-15 — 25th Anni 
sary Ontario Traffic Conferenet 
Airport-Hilton Hotel, Missi 
sauga. | 


September 8-13—6th Interns 
tional Conference on Alcoho 
Drugs and Traffic Safety, Fo 
Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, Toronti) 


Sept. 12-14 — 18th Annu 
Conference, American Asso 
ation for Automotive Medicin) 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Toronti) 
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New Minister a safety man from early days 


John R. Rhodes, newly ap- 
pinted Minister of Transporta- 
tm and Communications on 
bruary 26, 1974, has a special 
f2ling for the safety side of his 
linistry’s work. Since school 
(ys as a safety patroller in Sault 
S:. Marie, through eight years 
4a member of that city’s police 
f-ce where he became Sergeant 
charge of the traffic division, 
¢ to his elected position on City 
Cuncil where for two years he 
caired the Committee on Public 
Sfety, Mr. Rhodes has devel- 
02d an impressive background 
ijwhat is now a major part of 
h concern as the new Minister 
oTransportation and Communi- 
cions. 

The new Minister was born in 
Silt Ste. Marie, where he at- 
tded elementary and secondary 
scools, went into private in- 
ditry for a time, then became 
a.ember of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Piice Department and rose to 
fh rank of Sergeant. He then 
Wit into broadcasting, in both 
Taio and television, and was 
Sprts director of both radio and 
T station CJIC and morning 
raio announcer until 1971 when 
hewas first elected to the Ontario 
[tislature. In March, 1972 he 
Wi appointed Parliamentary As- 
sifint to the Minister of Natural 
Riources, and also served as 
Chirman of the Advisory Com- 
mee on the Revision of the 
Miing Act and as Chairman of 
ii Parks and Recreation Ad- 


ministration Study Committee. 
Mr. Rhodes has nine years’ 
experience in municipal politics, 
first as thrice-elected City Coun- 
cil member between 1963 and 
1966, and then as Mayor up to 
1971. He served as a member of 
the Planning Board of Sault Ste. 
Marie from 1964-67, and was a 
director of the Ontario Mayors’ 
and Reeves’ Association in 1970. 


As a past director of the On- 
tario Traffic Conference and one 
of the first graduates of their 
Traffic Training School back in 
the mid-fifties, Mr. Rhodes has 
a great interest in the whole broad 
field of traffic safety. “I am par- 
ticularly interested in the safety 
of vehicles that are using the 
highways”, he emphasized, “so I 
am keen on improving the vehicle 
inspection legislation that we 
now have. One thing that often 
amazed me when I was on the 
police force, was how frequently 
you'd see a car in excellent shape 
in every way, then look down 
and see that the tires were com- 
pletely shot.” 


Mr. Rhodes was in Australia 
recently and observed first-hand 
how mandatory seat-belt legisla- 
tion is working out. “I must say 
I was impressed with the way 
everyone buckles up just as a 
matter of course there — it soon 
becomes second nature, and 
everyone reminds you if you for- 
get. We're all safety belt users in 
our family.” @ 


Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister of Transportation and Communications. 


Seat belt law, stiffer penalties for impaired driving highlighted in throne speech 


crackdown on _ impaired 
Ifiers, and a serious look at 
Médatory use of car seat belts 
v@; two promises highlighted in 
h€ Speech from the Throne 
‘iva March Sth at the opening 
f arliament by The Honour- 
ib] W. Ross Macdonald, Lieu- 
€mat Governor of Ontario. 


‘ou will be asked to approve 
'Mjor educational and enforce- 
ne: program designed to reduce 

righway accident toll caused 
Y npaired drivers”, is the way 


the speech put the firmer ap- 
proach to preventing driving 
while under the influence of alco- 
hol. Fatality statistics in Canada 
show that over 50% of all drivers 
killed in road collisions have been 
drinking, and the majority of 
these have had blood alcohol 
levels well over the .08% limit 
which the law now sets drivers. 

“... you will be asked to con- 
sider provisions for the manda- 
tory use of automobile seat belts,” 
another highlight in the Throne 


Speech, does not specify that the 
seat belt law will in fact come 
into being during the coming ses- 
sion, but if the Ontario Legisla- 
ture should adopt mandatory 
belt-wearing legislation soon, it 
will be the first province or state 
in continental North America to 
do so. There is a growing body 
of opinion in the U.S. that is 
urging the state legislatures to 
adopt this type of legislation. 

In 1972, the U.S. Department 
of Transport estimates 57,000 


Americans died in highway col- 
lisions and four million more 
suffered injuries. The American 
Safety Belt Council states that as 
many as half of the people who 
died each year in auto accidents 
could be saved by wearing safety 
belts, and half those injured 
would suffer less serious injury 
or none at all. 

Certainly the Australian ex- 
perience tends to provide evi- 
dence for these opinions. In Vic- 


(Cont'd on page 6) 


Road Accidents— What's being done? 


Second in a series of articles examining just what business, industry and specific agencies 
are doing to try and reduce the toll of traffic collisions on our highways. 


This medically-oriented body 
was set up in 1964, through the 
initiative of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the 
active support of a number of 
other organizations concerned 
with the medical aspects of traffic 
accidents as a major health pro- 
blem in Canada. After compil- 
ation of a bibliography and a 
reference library, and a good deal 
of investigation of current re- 
search programs in other coun- 
tries, the newly chartered Traffic 
Injury Research Foundation for- 
mulated its Research Program 
which has been the basis of its 
treatment of traffic accidents as 
a major epidemic in our society. 

From a medical standpoint, the 
Foundation and its supporters 
agree that traffic accidents should 
no longer be accepted as due to 
chance, bad luck, or “Acts of 
God”. As their official research 
program states, automobile acci- 
dents in our country today 
“clearly demonstrate major fea- 
tures characteristic of historic 
disease epidemics of the past.” 
What are these features? In the 
study of epidemics the three com- 
mon factors that recur are the 
host, the agent and the environ- 
ment. In traffic accidents, as the 
Foundation sees it, you have 
driver error, a fault in the vehicle, 
an alteration in environmental 
conditions (weather, roads, etc.) 
or acombination of these factors. 
And when medicine is faced with 
an epidemic disease, it concerns 
itself first with the care of the 
sick, and almost simultaneously 
with understanding and changing 
the agent and the environment in 
order to protect the vulnerable 
“host” in whom the disease has 
lodged. As with traffic accidents, 
the ideal goal is prevention. 

Thus medicine and related 


fields are seeing traffic accidents 
as a health problem of epidemic 
proportions, and “T.I.R.F.” is the 
result of their determination to 
cope with the epidemic through 
scientific medically proven meth- 
ods. How does T.I.R.F. actually 
work? “We're really a_ grant- 
giving body like the Federal 
government or the Rockefeller 
Foundation,” explained the pres- 
ent Medical Director, Dr. Arthur 
F. W. Peart, “but of course we're 
very small by contrast,” he hast- 
ened to add. T.I.R.F. operates on 
less than $100,000 a year. “I see 
our function as a developmental 
funding one, rather than primary 
funding,” said Dr. Peart. “We 
provide funds for developing the 
methodology to be used in a pro- 
ject, which may have small be- 
ginnings. It’s a good way of using 
money. If these projects indicate 
further scope, and will likely bear 
fruit, then we try to help them 
get major funding from_larger 
organizations such as the Federal 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, 
to expand the research.” 

Appropriately, much of Dr. 
Peart’s background is in epidemi- 
ology and public health. For a 
number of years he was Chief of 
Epidemiology in the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, 
before joining the Canadian 
Medical Association as Assistant, 
Deputy, and later General Secre- 
tary until 1970, the year he began 
with T.I.R.F. 

Dr. Peart shares the work load 
of the Foundation with Mr. S. 
W. Ryan, the Administrative 
Officer and Secretary to the 
Foundation, and two secretaries. 
A nucleus of elected officers di- 
rect the Foundation’s work, 
drawn from the 20-member 
Board of Directors which repre- 
sents the major medical bodies, 


| 

| 

TRAFFIC INJURY RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF CANADA 
| 


Dr. Arthur F. W. Peart, Medical 
Director of T.I.R.F. 


safety organizations, government 
departments and related indust- 
ries across Canada. 

“There’s no other voluntary 
agency in Canada that is actively 
working in the human, medical 
side of the road accident prob- 
lem,” says Dr. Peart, “and this is 
a very big area to come to grips 
with, It’s much easier to deal with 
improving roads or guard rails or 
cars, than to improve people, yet 
about 70% or more of the death 
and injury problem is caused by 
human factors. Mechanical and 
environmental factors can be said 
to cause only about 30% of the 
accidents.” 

How does the Foundation go 
about choosing its research pro- 
jects? When they started out, a 
broad range of areas was exam- 
ined and eight major ones sel- 
ected, in which it was felt there 
was a need to concentrate: 
—Studies of the relation of alco- 

hol and other drugs to traffic 

violations and deaths. 
—Studies of the relation between 
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chronic medical conditions ai 
traffic violations and acciden 

—Epidemiological studies of ps 
chological factors affecting t) 
driver. 

—Studies of accident-involy 
drivers with particular charé 
teristics. 

—Study of the road behaviour | 
drivers. | 

—Crash injury research. 

—Studies of protective and si 
ety devices in motor vehicle: 

—Studies related to first aid al 
emergency care. 
“It’s taken years to devel) 

the right approach to gettis 

people interested in doing t} 

kind of research. The policy , 

follow now is not to wait ‘ 

people to apply to us for mon), 
but to identify the areas that nel 
research, go out and find the riy 
people to do the work, then wix 
with them at the beginning D 
help them develop their proj 
in the most useful way.” 
“We're deeply involved ira 
large-scale study now on em 
gency medical care of accidl| 
victims, which is going on in © 
tawa under the direction of § 

Rocke Robertson. He’s a fort! 

Principal of McGill Univer§ 

and one of Canada’s outstande 

surgeons, as well as T.I.R.F. I 

sident for 1970-73. We're lu! 

to have him.” 
The point to the project i) 
reduce the number of people \ 
are dying unnecessarily once} 
accident has taken place. 
We know that about 20% 

30% of people at least die. 

necessarily from accidents, 

could have been saved had t 

had prompt and adequate 

aid or medical care, either at 
scene of the accident, or in: 
ambulance, or at the emerg 
departments of hospitals. 


_ 


injury severity was compared to vehicle damage 
na recent T.I.R.F. sponsored study conducted in B.C. 
by Dr. E. O’F. Campbell, Past President of the Foundation. 


| “There are three or four reas- 
ns why most of these people die. 
"irst of all, at the scene of the 
ccident; very often people who 
te there first who could help, 
on’t know what to do. They 
_ ould save many lives by keeping 
_ person breathing, holding his 
ead back and unblocking his 
aroat by removing the toy or the 
um or the teeth that are pre- 
_ enting him from breathing. Too 
iany victims become virtual 
_egetables or die through brain 
_amage due to the delay in dis- 
_ dvering that something is block- 
_ \g their breathing.” 
“Also, they could stop bleed- 
g, just by putting their hand on 
e wound. People are too often 
‘raid to do that. And in a few 
‘inutes, the person’s dead. 
“Members of the public should 
_ how how to do this. Ambulance 
/ |rsonnel should be trained suffi- 
| Gntly so they take injured per- 
) ns to the right hospital in ac- 
/«rdance with the injury. If a 
/Itson has a head wound, or 
laybe a sucking chest wound or 
‘ernal complications, he’s got 
t be taken to a hospital that can 
ndle these injuries. Precious 
le is often wasted taking vic- 
is of accidents to the wrong 
spital first. Better communica- 
ins between ambulance and 
/Pspital personnel would help 


= 


e 

‘And at the hospital,” Dr. 
ut continued, “too often 
Ire’s nobody there who’s pro- 
ly trained to handle a case 
en it arrives and to assess its 
uirements. So we need better 


training of emergency depart- 
ment staff. Of course emergency 
departments are frequently flood- 
ed with a lot of non-emergency 
cases and so the staff is kept busy 
with people who don’t need as 
intensive care as do the victims 
of serious accidents. 

“What Dr. Robertson is really 
doing is measuring the quality of 
emergency care given at these 
three points of treatment; by the 
public at the scene of the acci- 
dent, whether it be at the road- 
side or under a tree or at the 
bottom of the stairs; by the am- 
bulance crew and at the emer- 
gency departments of hospitals.” 

Motor cycle helmets are the 
subject of another current study 
being carried out under the spon- 
sorship of T.I.R.F. Dr. Jim New- 
man of the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department in the University 
of Ottawa heads up this project. 
As he had just finished some im- 
portant research work in improy- 
ing hockey helmets in Canada, 
T.I.R.F. thought he’d be the man 
for this job. 

“Right now he’s assessing the 
effectiveness of the C.S.A. ap- 
proved helmet in preventing head 
injuries; he’s checking the hel- 
mets mechanically, reconstruct- 
ing the dynamics of the accidents 
as far as possible, including the 
speed of impact, how and where 
the head hit an object or the road, 
whether there was a secondary 
hit, the force and direction of im- 
pact, and so on.” From Dr. New- 
man’s report and recommenda- 
tions could come improved de- 
sign in motorcycle helmets, that 


would help a larger proportion 
of the burgeoning motorcycling 
population in this country to live 
through an accident. 

“The human behaviour side of 
the picture is one where we’ve 
got to do some investigation,” 
Dr, Peart continued. “Dr. Jerry 
Wilde at Queen’s University is 
doing this kind of work. So is 
Dr. Dewar at the University of 
Calgary, and Dr. Signori in Van- 
couver. There are some people 
at Waterloo University involved 
in this area too.” 

The medical profession should 
get far more involved in traffic 
accident prevention than it now 
does, Dr. Peart believes. “We 
think doctors should advise their 
patients on driving during each 
office visit,’ he said. “Fatigue 
from any cause may result in im- 
paired driving, whether from a 
case of influenza, or a more se- 
vere disability. All slow down 
reaction time, and attention to 
driving. Doctors could do a lot 
to protect their patients from 
traffic accidents if they’d warn 
them not to drive under these 
conditions, or when under some 
types of medication. And also, 
they should advise them to stay 
out of the car when they’re upset 
emotionally, and warn their fam- 
ilies about all these hazards too.” 

Drinking and driving is an area 
where much research is taking 
place nowadays, and a lot is 
known about it, thanks to re- 
search. “We get coroners’ reports 
from across Canada which indi- 
cate that the blood-alcohol levels 
of people killed while driving 
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cars are very high indeed,” Dr. 
Peart mentioned. “We find that 
over 50% of drivers killed have 
been drinking, and of these, 
about 80% have extremely high 
blood-alcohol levels, well beyond 
the .08 legal limit. 

“Seat belts are such an obvious, 
proven saver of lives in car 
crashes that we’re hoping man- 
datory seat belt legislation will be 
imposed. It won’t stop people 
from driving erratically, or even 
drinking, but it will save a lot of 
lives and reduce severe injuries 
tremendously.” 

Evaluating educational safety 
programs is in the plans of 
T.I.R.F. “The Canada Safety 
Council, who produce a good 
many educational programs for 
every sector of the Canadian 
community, are getting concern- 
ed about research too,” said Dr. 
Peart. ‘““We’re hoping to pool our 
resources in the near future, as 
our work is really complement- 
ary. The safety councils across 
the country are providing educa- 
tion programs, but nobody’s 
measuring their value. This is an 
area that we'll have to come to 
soon, if we’re really going to cut 
down the accident toll.” 

Conferences are an important 
part of the Traffic Injury Re- 
search Foundation’s involvement 
in the broad accident picture 
from medical-related viewpoints. 
There are three major gatherings 
this year in which the Founda- 
tion is involved. 

T.LR.F.’s third Scientific Con- 
ference on Traffic Safety will take 
place in Ottawa on May 23 and 


2: The two-day meeting is be- 
in. convened jointly by T.I.R.F., 
tt National Department of 
H -alth and Welfare and the fed- 
e: 1 Ministry of Transportation, 
a: d will take place at the Govern- 
n -nt Conference Centre. Major 
tc nics to be aired will include 
ohol and drugs, behaviour, 
chological and social factors 
road accidents, seat belts, 
storcycle and emergency medi- 
care. 
Another major conference this 
ar which T.I.R.F. is helping to 
in will be the Sixth Interna- 
ynal Conference on Alcohol, 
rugs and Traffic Safety, to be 
ld in Toronto, September 8-13, 
the Sheraton Four-Seasons 
otel, which will attract dele- 
tes from throughout Europe 
id North America. 
During the same week, Sep- 
mber 12-14 the Annual Meet- 
g of the American Association 
»r Automotive Medicine will be 
Id in Toronto at the Holiday 
in Downtown, and Dr. Peart is 
yairman of the Canadian plan- 
ing committee for that event. 
he two conferences are being 
eld purposely close together so 
jat interested delegates from one 
nay then attend the other meet- 
ng. This is the first time the 
4.A.A.M. has met outside of the 
United States. 


os 


— ed mR 


Steve W. Ryan, T.I.R.F.’s Admini- 


strative Officer and Executive 


Secretary. 


Intelligence related to driving 
is another area of research which 
the foundation has also spon- 
sored, in the form of a small pilot 
project in Victoria, B.C., where 
young people are being watched 
and tested over a period of years 
into their first driving experience. 
It’s too early to have answers 
from this investigation, but if it 
should prove that there’s an im- 
portant relationship between high 
intelligence and optimum driving 
skills, what can be done about it, 
Dr. Peart was asked? “We don’t 
know how you can deal with 
such a phenomenon really, es- 


pecially in a democracy,” he ad- 
mits. “And that’s why people 
sometimes shy away from re- 
search in traffic safety, because 
they can’t see the immediate 
value of it.” 

But after a decade in existence, 
T.LR.F. is beginning to show 
some progress in its scientific 
approach to the human side of 
traffic accidents. “I’m much more 
optimistic than I was a few years 
ago that something can be done 
to actually reduce death and dis- 
ability,’ Dr. Peart states. He’s 
set certain goals for the coming 
decade: “We're going to try and 
expand our active research pro- 
gram; get out into research com- 
munities and see what further 
areas can be researched; we’re 
going to get into the field of 
human behaviour as it relates to 
driving, and make sure that doc- 
tors get more involved in the day- 
to-day business of advising their 
patients on whether or not they 
should drive, and under what 
circumstances. And some day, we 
will probably have a “cradle-to- 
the-grave” program, where every- 
one will be educated to be more 
conscious of safety, and be more 
responsible for the safety of 
others.” ® 


Federal Health Minister and 
wife saved by seat belts 


During a meeting of federal 
and provincial ministers of health 
held in Ottawa February 13 and 
14, Federal Health Minister Marc 
Lalonde credited seat belts with 
saving his life and the life of Mrs. 
Lalonde during an accident last 
summer. Their car flipped over 
several times, as they rounded a 
curve on a wet highway in Que- 
bec, and the car was demolished. 

The subject of death and in- 
jury from automobile accidents 
figured largely at the health 
ministers’ meeting. Mr. Lalonde 


pointed out that in Australia and 
New Zealand, where people must 
wear automobile seat belts by 
law, deaths in car accidents have 
been cut by 15 to 20 per cent. 
For Canada, this would mean a 
saving of 700 lives a year, a re- 
duction of injuries by about 
25,000, and of hospital costs by 
$400 million, said the federal 
health minister. Provincial health 
ministers agreed at the meeting 
to ask their respective govern- 
ments to make the use of seat 
belts in cars mandatory. o 


Medical group to meet in Canada 


The American Association for 
Automotive Medicine, a group 
composed of physicians and 
others who are actively interested 
in the study and promotion of 
traffic safety, will meet in Canada 
for the first time this year. The 
AAAM’s annual meeting will 
take place September 12th to 
14th at the Holiday Inn (Down- 
town), Toronto, and a call for 


papers to be submitted for pos- 
sible inclusion in the program 
has now been issued. Abstracts 
of such papers and other pertin- 
ent information should be mailed 
to: 
Dr. Kendrick Sears, M.D. 
Upstate Medical Center, 
750 East Adams Street, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 
U.S.A. ® 


Safety League honours drivers 


241 professional drivers re- 
ceived awards for their outstand- 
ing accident-free driving records, 
at the annual Safe Driving Award 
Banquet held by the Ontario Saf- 
ety League on February 25, at 
the Royal York Hotel in Tor- 
onto. The men, who received 
their awards for completing 25 
and 20 years of driving without 
an accident, received a standing 


During the Ontario Safety League’s a 
Prize’—a pair of stuffed camels and 
Ontario Safety League, presented the prizes to winner Paul Dickie, 


ovation by some 600 fellow com- 
mercial drivers who attended the 
banquet. 


There are nearly 15,000 driv- 
ers from 262 firms enrolled in the 
Ontario Safety League’s Com- 
mercial Vehicle program, which 
has been in operation since 1933. 
The idea behind it is to recognize 
and encourage commercial driy- 


t a os 


ers who practice the principles of 
safe and courteous driving during 
their day-to-day work. 

The Honourable Gordon Car- 
ton, Q.C., in his final appearance 
as Minister of Transportation 
and Communications, presented 
the milestone awards to the 
drivers, and congratulated them 
on their outstanding perform- 
ance. 


ak 


nnual Safe Driver Awards banquet, a draw was held for the ‘Mystery 


$25 donated by sponsoring companies. Don Hartford, President of the 
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a driver with Bell Canada. 


} 


New Elmer’ TV Spots throughout Ontario 


Six new animated cartoon tele- 


_ vision spots produced by the 
_ Ministry of Transportation and 


Communications are spreading 


_ Elmer the Safety Elephant’s saf- 
_ ety rules across the province. The 
_ 60-second colour 16 mm film 
_ clips each illustrate one of El- 


mer’s six safety rules which are 


_ taught to primary school children 


everywhere in Canada. But there 
_is a difference. Some careful con- 
sultation with ‘little people made 
it clear that a few changes and 
additions to the wording would 
improve the effectiveness of the 
“Message directed at youngsters. 
“If you get down to the child’s 


level of height you see quite a 


different picture,” explained Mrs. 
Bess Wares who produced the TV 
spots. “We found that a six-year- 


old has blind spots an adult 


a! 


‘search Foundation, the Ontario 


Conference Manager, 


33 Russell Street, 


Due to the reorganization 
and Communications Safety 


0 Mr. Laybourn at: 


Following the items which ap- 
ared in the January and Febru- 
y issues of Ontario Traffic 
‘ety about the Lambton County 
1001 Bus Seminar, we have 
ted that this event which took 
ce in Petrolia in late Novem- 
* and involved 125 school bus 
vers was sponsored solely by 
Lambton County Board of 
ucation. 


International Conference on Drugs, Alcohol and 
Driving to meet in Toronto 


The 6th International Conference on Alcohol, Drugs and Traffic 
_ Safety will be held in Toronto from September 8-13 this year, at 
the Four Seasons Sheraton Hotel in downtown Toronto. 
Delegates from 30 countries are expected to attend the forum, 
which is convened each year to assess the state of knowledge in 
_ the field of alcohol, drugs and traffic safety and draw public 
attention to new developments in combatting the problem. 
__ The Conference is sponsored by the International Committee 
_ on Alcohol, Drugs and Traffic Safety, and the International Coun- 
cil on Alcohol and Addictions. A great many Canadian agencies 
_ are actively involved in planning this year’s conference in Toronto, 
and represented on a local planning 
Traffic Injury Research Foundation, 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications and the Canada Safety Council, along with many 
other representative organizations. 
_ Anyone interested in registering for the Conference should 
write for information and registration form to: 


Sixth International Conference on Alcohol, 
Drugs and Traffic Safety, 


Toronto, Ontario M5S 2S1 


Driver Education Coordinator moved to new offices 


of the Ministry of Transportation 
Office, Mr. Carl Laybourn, Coordi- 
nator of Driver Education, has now moved to a new location. All 
‘}nquiries concerning Driver Education should now be directed 


Safety Standards & Practices Office, 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 
6th Floor, Ferguson Block, 

Queen’s Park, Toronto 182, Ontario. 


wouldn’t even think of, a corner 
mailbox for instance. Looking 
both ways doesn’t really help all 
it should in that situation. So 
Elmer adds after that mule, Ur 
there’s something in the way, 
move ahead a little so you'll have 
a clear view.” 

In this way, Elmer explains 
each of his rules in the animated 
spots: For instance, “If you step 
out into the roadway between the 
parked cars you could be hit. . . 
by a car... because the driver 
hasn’t had a chance to see 
OM so 3” 

Television networks and indi- 
vidual stations will be using the 
new spots frequently and enthusi- 
astically, reports Doug Cowan of 
the Ministry, who has been visit- 
ing many of them to introduce 
the child safety material. @ 


committee, among them the 
Ottawa, the Addiction Re- 


The Board’s Transportation 
Officer, Frank Murray said, “This 
was the first time we sponsored 
the entire event ourselves, and 
we did it because there were a 
number of aspects that we felt 
should be covered.” 

The seminar was held in co- 
operation with the bus operators 
and personnel from the Ministry 
and Ontario Provincial Police. @ 


Safety 


value of buckling up in the car. 


succeeded in 
worked out since. 


chased or rented from: 


Suite 460 


Where have all the people gone? 
HARD-HITTING SEAT BELT FILM 


A new 30-minute 16-mm colour documentary giving the c 
for safety belt use legislation has been produced by the Ameri 
Belt Council. The film contains some of the most cx 
vincing footage ever shot, for the cynic who may still doubt 


Filmed in Australia and the U.S. over a period of four mor 
it visits hospitals where doctors treat the results of high 
crashes in which victims were belted and not belted; talks to 
legislators who give their views about belt use legislation and 
pros and cons between “individual freedom” not to belt up 
the harm society suffers when an individual dies or suffers s¢ 
injury in a car crash. Australian authorities report hoy 
passing safety belt use laws, and how things 


WHERE HAVE ALL THE PEOPLE GONE? may b 


American Safety Belt Council 
Education Division 


1730 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Adult bicycle-safety folde 


produced by Ministry 


A two-fold informative bro- 
chure entitled “Ontario Laws and 
Your Bicycle”, so much in de- 
mand that it is now into its 
second printing since the turn of 
the year, is available to indivi- 
duals and groups from the Min- 
istry’s Public and Safety Informa- 
tion Branch. 


The number of bicycles on 
Ontario’s streets and highways 
has been increasing at a rapid 
rate, and this fact has been re- 
flected in an increasing number 
of traffic collisions involving bi- 
cycles, particularly in the age 
group from 15 to 44. Studies of 
the collisions involving bikes 
show lack of ability to handle the 
particular type or size of bike, 
lack of proper equipment such 
as reflectors and lights, and lack 
of knowledge and observance of 
the rules of the road and safe 
riding practices seem to be the 
chief contributing factors to the 
rising bike accident toll, 


“Ontario Laws and Your Bi- 
cycle” provides information about 
the conditions bikes must meet 
as vehicles under the highway 
traffic act: equipment, safe oper- 
ating condition, roadways where 
bikes are prohibited. It also re- 
views correct methods of signal- 
ling, turning, and the meaning of 
various traffic signs, crossovers 
and lights. Many bike riders who 
are getting back onto bicycles 
after many years, have forgotten 
that the same laws and rules of 
the road which apply to motorists 
apply to bicyclists, and that with 
today’s much heavier traffic con- 
ditions, safe cycling practices are 
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ONTARIO LAW 
AND 
YOUR BICYC! 


often a matter of life or death 


Ministry personnel poi 
that the folder has been « 
specifically for adult cyc 
should not be requested fi 
tribution to children as there is 
already children’s bicycle safety 
material available. The new fold- 
er is intended to fill a new need 
among the rising adult cycling 
population. S 


Traffic Safety Round-up 


Province-wide Ministry safety contest bike winners in Bancroft and Sarnia 


The Ministry of Transporta- i | - : 

tion and Communications ee a & eae ~ RY a . & : ig 9. Ac 4 
mobile safety display that’s a 3a : aN ee i Dia 
familiar sight to thousands of 1 
Ontario citizens. The Traffic 
Safety Caravan, staffed by safety 
display officer George Johnston, 
travels the province between May 
and October every year, visiting 
community fairs and other public 
events and distributing safety 
literature and information. 

Last year a bicycle safety con- 
test was featured, and over 25,- 
000 children from all over On- 
tario entered. Each child had to 
answer six questions on bicycle 
safety and the first boy’s and first 
girl’s entry drawn out of the box 
with all six answers correct won 
brand new 3-speed bikes. Girl’s 
bike winner is Laura Lea Mc- 
Eathron, age 9, of Bancroft Pub- 
lic School, and boy’s bike winner 
is Stefan Hellwig, age 10, of 
Sarnia, @ 


hy: 


} 


as Miss Sault Safety Council fo’ 
1974 by the Sault Ste. Marie Saf 
ety Council. A hospital medice| 
records clerk, Miss Diotte wil 
assist the group in its safety pro) 
motions during the coming yea 


Kathy Diotte, 21, has been chosei 


| 


| Coming Events | 


March 27, April 3, 10, 17, 24 
May 1—Efficient Fleet Manage) 
ment Course, Ontario Safet’ 
League. 

March 28 — Transportatio: 
Safety Association of Ontario| 
32nd annual convention, Roya 
York Hotel, Toronto. 
toria where the belt wearing law [axe > ie =< ee April 1-5—Fleet Maintenance) 
has been in two years, there has The whole of Bancroft public school turned out to see Laura-Lea Course, Ontario Safety League. 


BELT LAW, IMPAIRED 
DRIVING 


(Cont'd from page 1) 


been a 20.8% reduction in acci- McEathron, girl’s bike winner in the Ministry of Transportation and April 8-10 — Industrial Acc) 
dents. And in the rest of Austra- _ Communications province-wide bicycle safety contest, receive her dent Prevention Association © 
lia where the law is just one year Prize. Ontario Annual Conference 
old, a 17.2% reduction in auto- ; Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


April 15-19—Course for trair 
ers of commercial drivers, Or 
tario Safety League. 

May 11—58th Annual Mee! 
ing, Forest Products Accider! 
Prevention Association, Winds 
Hotel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontari¢ 

May 12-15—2Sth Anniversat | 
Ontario Traffic Conference, Ai | 
port-Hilton Hotel, Mississauga.|’ 

September 8-13—6th Intern: 
tional Conference on Alcoho) 
Drugs and Traffic Safety, Fou 
Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, Torontt 

Sept. 12-14 — 18th Annui) 
Conference, American Assoc), 
ation for Automotive Medicini 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Toront(, 

September 23-26—Roads an) 
Transportation Association ( 
Canada Diamond (60th) Ann 
versary annual conference, Fot)| 


mobile deaths has been reported 
already throughout the country, 
while the serious injuries have 
been reduced by about 50%. 
These reductions have occured 
even though the law does not 
make owners of older cars not 
equipped with belts install them, 
nor does it yet legislate for young 
children’s car restraints. In a 
paper published in the October, 
1973 issue of the Medical Jour- 
nal of Australia, Dr. David C. 
Burke, medical director of a spi- 
nal injuries unit in a Melbourne 
hospital, wrote that during the 
two years after safety belt use 
became compulsory in that state, 
27 per cent fewer patients were 
treated for spinal cord injuries 
than in the two years immediately 
preceding the legislation. The in- 
juries of those treated during the Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, Toronti 


latter two-year period were gen- —_ Stefan Hellwig, 10, of London Road School in Sarnia, receives the boy’s October 27-30 — 6th Annui) 
erally less severe than those who prize bike as winner of the Ministry contest. Safety display officer Conference, Canada Safe! 
were treated before belt use be- George Johnston of the M.T.C. and Sarnia Police Constable John Council, Royal York Hott 
came compulsory. @ Henderson look on. Toronto. ( 
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| : 
)river improvement sessi 
thange attitudas | 


“Second-time-arounders,” those 
‘ivers who have previously lost 
eir licences due to chalking up 
} points in the Demerit Point 
ystem and are now at the 9- 
vint stage again, were part of a 
ecial kind of driver improve- 
jent course recently run as a 
jlot venture by the Ministry of 
ins an and Communica- 


1 4 197 

Bas now becom 
Executive A stant, to. ROW 
Humphries, A® abt ‘Deputy 
“Particular emphasis is placed on 


their approach or attitude to 
driving,” he stresses. 


The staff who have participated 
in the experiment say it’s proving 
such a success that they are hope- 
ful it will be adopted as regular 
Ministry procedure in future 
treatment of drivers who clock 
up too many demerit points. Now 
in the experimental stages, the 
system of putting the point- 
system offenders through a spe- 
cial three-session course rather 
than the usual procedure of going 
before a Ministry Review Officer 
for a 40-minute interview, seems 
to be paying off. “It’s amazing 
how people change their attitudes 
between the first and the final 
sessions,” remarked Don Car- 
penter, one of three Safety In- 
struction Officers assigned to the 
project. “At the first session, 
many of them are hostile people. 
By the last one, they’re coming 


ms. “It’s an attempt to deal in 
positive way with problem 


| Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Ontario 


he time he devel-/| 


0 t-system offenders. 


fers, by giving them an op- 
unity to learn how to correct 
* past driving errors,” ex- 
lis Edward Blake, author of 
shree-session course who was 
iblic Safety Consultant with 


ying to reach us? 


atwered. We can explain. 


0€1 separated as follows; 
a rdingly. 


ily the number has changed. 


fou have tried to telephone the Ministry’s Safety Office in 
"€-nt weeks, and been mildly surprised when the Forensic Lab 


Due to re-organization, the functions of the Safety Office have 
and telephone numbers changed 


Public Safety and Information — 

W. B. G. Reynolds, B. Wares, D. Cowan, J. Adams — 
call (416) 248-3501 

Safety Standards & Practices — 


CE. Laybourn, H. B. Wallace, T. E. Mahony, J. H. Read — 
: call (416) 965-2162 


out of their shells, showing an 


interest, asking questions that 
show they’ve changed their 
ideas.’ 


The total of three 2'4-hour 
mandatory evening classroom 
exposures to driver improvement 
information, films, slides and dis- 


previous 
with a review officer,” he points 
out, “but it’s a far better use 
of the government employee’s 
time.” 


( 
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Francis Thompson said at the turn of the century: 
“Children’s griefs are little, certainly; but so is the child, so is its 
endurance, so is its field of vision.” 

A child sees no peril in the approaching vehicle, or the shelf of 
drugs, or the pile of leaves. The adult must see, and protect the 
child. 

The greatest grief, when a motorist runs a child down or when 
a child innocently drinks a fatal potion or falls on the tines of a 
rake hidden by leaves, is the grief of that child’s family. 

With constant care and attention, the children of Canada can be 
largely protected from mishaps. But it must be constant. 

National Child Safety Week can serve as a time for strengthen- 
ing our sense of responsibility to the children of this-nation. 


Marc Lalonde, 
Minister of National Health & Welfare. 


cussions has produced a great 
improvement in efficiency, Safety 


initial hostility, the repeat offend- 
ers react very favourably, accord- 
ing to a recent written critique by 
members of one repeater group, 
which revealed that by the time 
their three-session course was 
over, every one of the offenders 
was in favour of the new pro- 
gram. Said one man, “If I’d had 
this course years ago I’d be a 
better driver today.” @ 


Instruction Officer Bill Boyle 
thinks. “Not only does it seem 
a more effective method that the 
one-to-one interview 


And once they get over their 


“10Ver 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY WEEK — 


Na 
fi 
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Road Accidents— What's being done? 


Third in a series of articles examining just what business, industry and some specific 


agencies are doing to try and reduce the toll of traffic collisions on our highways. 


THE ADDICTION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


This government-affiliated or- 
ganization works in the broad 
field of alcohol and drug abuse, 
at all levels of research, treat- 
ment and public education. The 
Foundation reports directly to 
the Minister of Health, and is 
supported for the most part 
through provincial public funds, 
although there is some additional 
money received from time to 
time through federal research 
grants. 


A Board of Directors guides 
the 750-odd staff of researchers, 
biochemists and pharmacists, 
psychiatrists and psychologists, 
gastroenterologists and sociolo- 
gists, to mention only a few of 
the many disciplines that come 
together at the A.R.F. The 
Executive Director David Archi- 
bald, M.S.W., founded the or- 
ganization and has earned world- 
wide renown for his pioneering 
work in rehabilitation of the 
“chemically dependent”—an um- 
brella phrase that covers anyone 
addicted to any sort of drug in- 
cluding alcohol. He was a lec- 
turer in social work at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto where he be- 
gan to develop his interest in the 
area that was to become the 
major part of his life’s work. He 
was invited to join the Ontario 
government in 1948 and a year 
later, the Addiction Research 
Foundation was born. 


Over the quarter-century a net- 
work of community A.R.F. 
offices has grown up across On- 
tario and the Foundation has be- 
come a valuable information 
centre for organizations, univer- 
sities and individuals throughout 
the world. In 1972 the coveted 
Jellinek Award which is given 
every two years for the most 
outstanding scientific achieve- 
ment either by a person or group, 
was awarded jointly to Dr. H. 
Kalant, a pharmacologist and 
head of A.R.F.’s_ Biological 
Studies Department, and Mr. R. 
Popham, Head of the Research 
Division of A.R.F. and a social 
scientist, for their “outstanding 
contribution to the study of the 
problems of alcohol.” 


Newest addition to the Foun- 
dation’s headquarters at 33 Rus- 
sell St. is an 80-bed hospital 
which was provided for when the 


David Archibald, M.S.W., Execu- 
tive Director of the Addiction 
Research Foundation. 


new premises were planned. This 
Clinical Institute has facilities for 
emergency, outpatient and in- 
patient care, complete with clini- 
cal laboratory, radiology and 
pharmacy departments, and the 
entire facility is a centre for re- 
search and teaching. 


Although a fairly small pro- 
portion of the Foundation’s work 
appears to be directly related to 
the traffic accident problem, a 
brief look at the facts about alco- 
hol use and abuse, and about 
traffic accidents in our society, 
shows clearly how vital and rele- 
vant A.R.F.’s work is to the pre- 
vention of road accidents. 


—Alcohol is involved in over 
50% of driver deaths due to 
traffic accidents in Canada. 


—Of the entire adult population 
of Ontario over 15 years of 
age, about 80% drink some 
alcohol, and about 67% are 
licensed to drive. 

—According to research con- 
ducted by A.R.F. and other 
organizations, the “problem 
drinker” or alcoholic, contri- 
butes far more than his fair 
share to the road accident 
problem. 

—Close to 300,000 persons in 
Ontario drink enough alcohol 
(approximately 9 ozs. of 
whiskey or its equivalent in 
beer or wine daily), to increase 
their risk of contracting or- 


ganic disease such as liver cirr- 
hosis. Of this number, more 
than 145,000 have reached the 
stage of alcoholic illness. 


“However, the stress at the 
Addiction Research Foundation 
is on learning to respect and live 
responsibly with the presence of 
alcohol in our society, since in 
fact, most people today cannot be 
said to abuse that right to drink”, 
Director Archibald states. “But 
someone must accept the respon- 
sibility for giving the public al- 
ternate points of view, and giving 
individuals the information they 
need in making responsible de- 
cisions,” he points out. For since 
the disappearance of the once- 
powerful temperance groups, 
“the ‘dries’ have been obliterated 
and the ‘wets’ can have a field 
day”’.* 


The “Continental” style— 
civilized and harmless? 


Many Canadians come back 
from abroad praising the style of 
drinking in France, where wine 
is integrated into all aspects of 
life, at every age. Says Archibald, 
“It is a style that ultimately ends 
in alcohol saturation, because, 
after all, there is only so much 
that people can drink . . .” He 
further points out that consump- 
tion of alcohol in France is the 
highest in the world, and that 
consumption rate increased only 
1% over the past two decades, 
indicating that probably a satur- 
ation point has been reached. 
France has the highest death rate 
from liver cirrhosis in the world, 
six times higher than it is in Can- 
ada. 42% of the total health ex- 
penditures in France are attribu- 
table to the treatment of alcohol- 
related disease, and about 50% 
of all its hospital beds are occu- 
pied by patients suffering from 
such disease. 


What of the other nations who 
have been slower to emulate 
France’s drinking style? They 
appear to be hurrying to catch 
up, to judge from these figures: 
Ontario’s average consumption 
in 1967 was 24% higher than in 
1950: in Canada overall it was 
30% higher. In the same time 
period, alcohol consumption in 
the Netherlands shot up by 
111%, in Austria by 127% and 
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The A.R.F. offers help in a cri 
receive in-patient or out-patien 
their needs. 
in West Germany by 196%. * 
this the kind of drinking sty 
and result we wish to achieve 
asks Archibald. 
The education aspect | 
A.R.F.’s work is of great imp 
tance to the whole field of tra 
accident prevention and I 
Eugene Leblanc, a scientist in 
Biological Studies Departme 
is a powerhouse of new info 
tion, that should help stimul 
the driving public into n 
awareness of just what driv 
after drinking means. A spec 
ist in how drugs affect the bo 
Dr. Leblanc has been concent 
ing of late on the combinatit 
of various drugs and their aff 
on motor function, and condt 
ed a research project rece 
together with students at a Sc 
borough Research Centre, 
study the effects on drivers’ 
tranquilizers and antihistimi) 
when taken in combination 
alcohol. 
Dr. Leblanc is a lecturer) 
pharmacology at the Univer) 
of Toronto, in addition to 
work with A.R.F. Driving 
says, involves three things; ¢ 
(the ability to perform) proce) 
ing, (making judgements W 
doing a number of things) | 
attitude. It is on a driver's attil 
that alcohol has the most dan. 


ous effect during driving. It has 
been found, Dr. Leblanc says, to 
increase the driver’s acceptance 
of risk-taking behaviour, and ob- 
viously risk-taking increases the 
probability of accidents. 

“An oft-quoted example of the 
increased risk-taking threshold is 
a British experiment by Cohen 
et al in 1958”, Dr. Leblanc re- 
counts. “British bus drivers were 
asked to drive through a gap be- 
tween a pair of light standards 

after drinking. Some drivers re- 


or drug-dependent people may 
elling or therapy, depending on 


eived no alcohol, others received 
wo ounces of whiskey and a 
iird group was given six ounces 
f whiskey. Each group was 
sked to indicate the narrowest 
ap through which he thought he 
ould always drive his bus, the 
‘idth of gap through which he 
‘/as willing to try, and finally to 
ctually attempt to drive through 
le gap. 

“Both the control group and 
\e group which took two ounces 
' whiskey thought they could 
jways drive their buses through 
gap of 8 feet 1% inches. How- 
“yer, the control group was able 
™) get through a gap of 8 feet 
2 inches and the other group 
peueh a gap 8 feet 7 inches 
amg de. 


“After they had drunk six 
inces of whiskey the final group 
pught they could always get 
/f-ough a gap only 7 feet, 1014 
‘Whes but actually got through a 
20 of 8 feet 71% inches. All of 
(tse are the mean figures for 
(@:h group, but it is interesting 
note in addition that three of 
‘U) drivers who had only had the 
y-ounce doses of whiskey 
ire willing to attempt to drive 
ough a gap that was actually 
‘inches narrower than their 
les!” 

e Foundation 


i) 


has_ local 


A.R.F. offices in more than 35 
communities throughout Ontario. 
All of them are equipped to offer 
out-patient counselling, and some 
have in-patient facilities avail- 
able. The main premises at 33 
Russell Street in Toronto are the 
largest and offer the most com- 
plete service. 

At this individual treatment 
level, patients come to the clinics 
in various ways—always volun- 
tarily—through referral by AA, 
or by a physician, or by em- 
ployers or on their own. “A 
patient receives a very careful 
physical examination at the out- 
set”, explained Dr. Wolfgang 
Schmidt, A.R.F.’s Associate Di- 
rector of Research in Social 
Studies, “then depending on his 
need, he might be admitted to 
our in-patient clinic or to one of 
our out-patient clinics, and there 
is a wide variety of treatment 
available to him.” 

The treatment services offered 
in association with the A.R.F. 
are many, and they vary from 
region to region. They include 
detoxication — the process of 
‘drying out’ in which the indi- 
vidual usually needs help with 
accommodation and food until 
he can get back on his feet again; 
crisis centres where drug emer- 
gencies or ‘bad trips’ are cared 
for and many innovative services 
provided by and for young 
people; clinical services for both 
outpatient and in-hospital treat- 
ment of physical disease and 
psychological disturbance that re- 
sults from drug or alcohol use. 

The ‘halfway house’ has be- 
come one of the most successful 
ways to help the alcoholic re- 
enter society, and most of the 
regional A.R.F. offices are in- 
volved in a halfway house oper- 
ation, whether it’s one they sup- 
port totally or cooperate in run- 
ning with other community 
agencies. Youth involvement 
centres are another part of com- 
munity services where young 
people meet, talk about their 
anxieties and develop interests 
and relationships that many serve 
as alternatives to drug use. 

In the area of research, the 
A.R.F. has many links with other 
organizations concerned with the 
problem area of drinking and 
driving. The Foundation is repre- 
sented on the International Com- 
mittee on Drinking and Driving, 
formed to come up with recom- 
mendations to the Ontario gov- 
ernment on the most appropriate 
means to combat this major 
social problem. 

Mr. Archibald is chairman of 
the planning committee for the 
forthcoming 6th International 
Conference on Alcohol, Drugs 
and Traffic Safety, which is being 
held in Toronto from September 
8th to 13th. The Conference is 
expected to draw about 500 


distinguished participants from 
around the world in the medical, 
scientific and related fields. Dr. 
Schmidt is in charge of planning 
the scientific program. 

Research being conducted re- 
cently by the A.R.F. includes a 
pilot project carried out jointly 
with the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications in nine 
Ontario communities last Decem- 
ber. Extensive publicity and ad- 
vertising aimed at increasing 
public awareness of the dangers 
involved in driving after drink- 
ing, was used in nine select 
centres and compared with nine 
other control communities. Eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of the 
program was an important built- 
in part of the overall plan, and 
is still underway. 

Another project concerned 
with rehabilitating drivers who 
have been convicted for drinking 
and driving is in the planning 
stage. “There’s a good deal of 
interest in the “Phoenix experi- 
ment” which originated in Ari- 
zona under Dr. James Malfetti 
of Columbia University”, Dr. 
Schmidt explained. “Drivers who 
had been convicted of impaired 
driving were given re-education 
sessions, and it seemed to work. 
Very few of them repeated the 
offence. We hope to conduct a 
similar experiment in an Ontario 
city in the near future.” 


The quality of the message 


A point that has recurred 
throughout this series of articles 
exploring activities and needs in 
traffic accident prevention, has 
been that education is only valu- 
able if it’s the right kind, and that 
there is too little done to measure 
and evaluate education programs 
—either safety or drug—to see if 
they’re achieving the intended 
aim. The A.R.F.’s Information 
Centre Manager, Gerry Hill, 
states that this evaluation aspect 
of education has increasing im- 
portance at A.R.F. In fact there 
is an Evaluation Studies Depart- 
ment under Dr. R. Smart, Asso- 
ciate Director of Research, which 
has as its prime interest develop- 
ing new methods of measuring 
treatment, research and educa- 
tional programs. 

“The whole point being that 
throughout the U.S. and perhaps 
Canada to some extent, a lot of 
time, people resources and finan- 
cial resources have been com- 
mitted to educational work, and 
this has too often been of the 
“Seat of the pants” variety,” 
Gerry explained. “The early at- 
tempts at drug education for 
example in the U.S. are thought 
of now as being perhaps not just 
ineffective, but actually counter- 
productive.” 

A classic example Hill cites is 
the phrase “speed kills’”—refer- 
ring to the drug amphetamine. 


“The idea was that if you simply 
said “Speed Kills” often enough 
and long enough you could make 
adolescents so anxious that they 
would be afraid to experiment 
with amphetamine. Now some re- 
searchers have suggested that, 
while this kind of approach might 
be effective with the group who 
probably wouldn’t have used 
speed in the first place, among 
the group who might have a high 


Dr. Wolfgang Schmidt, Associate 
Director of Research at the A.R.F. 


risk potential, the scare tactic 
aspects of the message may have 
excited and attracted, rather than 
deterred them.” And some of the 
early attempts with alcohol edu- 
cation may have been equally 
misguided. “Attempts which 
focused dramatically on the 
horrors of the life of an alcoholic 
may well have reinforced some 
people’s determination not to be- 
come alcoholics, but the hope- 
lessness of the situations por- 
trayed may well have also rein- 
forced a lot of heavy drinkers in 
the feeling that they were done 
for,” Hill said. 

The other basic direction in 
which the work of Dr. Smart’s 
Research Department is moving 
is a continuing series of surveys 
of drug use levels in the com- 
munity, particularly the adoles- 
cent community. And Director 
Archibald comments on a gen- 
eral trend in this area. 

“Three years ago, when we re- 
ported that almost 20% of our 
high school students had tried 
marihuana, parents and school 
officials reached the edge of 
panic. A few months ago, when 
we reported that almost 80% of 
high school students drank alco- 
hol, and many of these were 
drinking frequently, there was 
one collective yawn. Even worse, 
there was a feeling of relief that 
at last youngsters in our schools 
had come to their senses, and had 
come back to something we could 
all accept. If there was ever mis- 
guided complacency, this is it.” 
*(See ‘Changing Drinking Patterns 


in Ontario—Some Implications’ — 
an A.R.F. publication). 


St. Thomas students 
produce two 
safety films 


About twenty students repre- 
senting the Parkside Collegiate 
Student Safety Council in St. 
Thomas travelled by school bus 
to Toronto recently to present a 
special showing of two films they 
had made themselves. The pre- 
sentation was held at the On- 
tario Safety League, and hosted 
by Pat Cooney, Child Safety 
Director. 


Mr. William Findley, Driver 
Instructor at the Collegiate who 
has encouraged the development 
of the student safety council ever 
since its formation in 1971 drove 
the bus to Toronto and partici- 
pated in the audio-visual presen- 
tation with his students. 


“These young people have 
turned disasters into examples 
and learning experiences”, he 
commented in reference to the 
first film, a 30-minute treatment 
of the importance of driver edu- 
cation. Students acted out real- 
life accident and injury situations 
in the film, and showed how they 
should be dealt with. 


The second film, a 40-minute 
three-screen slide-film produc- 
tion, dealt with school bus safety, 
and it was chiefly this that the 
selected audience of school offi- 
cials, representatives of govern- 
ment, bus companies, Consumers 
Association of Canada, and other 
interested groups had been in- 
vited to see. 


“Safe Student Transportation” 
covers the whole subject in an 
original, students-eye-view of 
the history and growth of 
school bus transportation, laws 
governing safe condition of the 
school bus, student behaviour 
and driver behaviour, and the 
role played by school staff and 
board officials. It includes an 
expedition to the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions safety check lanes, and a 
detailed examination of the me- 
chanical fitness required in a 
school bus under present regu- 
lations. 


The student safety council has 
an executive council of thirteen 
student members who work with 
the direction of the principal and 
the driver instructor at Parkside. 
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Remember that school bus stopping 


Motorists who are unaccus- 
tomed to driving on highways 
outside the city around school 
arrival and departure times may 
need special reminders that 
there’s a law requiring them to 
stop for a school bus under cer- 
tain circumstances. This is the 
way the law reads in the High- 
way Traffic Act: 

‘Where a school bus is stopped 

on a highway or part of a 
highway on which the maxi- 
mum speed limit is greater 
than 35 miles per hour, for 
the purpose of receiving or 
discharging school children, 
the driver of a vehicle 

a) when overtaking a school 

bus on which the words “do 
not pass when signals flash- 
ing’ are marked and two 
red signal lights are illumi- 
nated by intermittent 
flashes: and 

b) when meeting on such a 

highway, other than a high- 
way with a *median strip, 
a school bus on the front of 
which two red signal lights 
are illuminated with inter- 
mittent flashes, shall stop 
the vehicle before reaching 
the school bus and shall not 
proceed until the school 
bus resumes motion or the 
signal-lights are no longer 
operating. 


Driver Instructor William Findley with Parkside Collegiate students. 


There’s a special law to help children who travel by school bus g 
across high-speed highways safely. 


*A “median strip” means the 
portion of a highway so con- 
structed as to separate traffic 
travelling in one direction from 
traffic travelling in the oppo- 
site direction by a strip of 
pavement of more than ten 
feet in width, a physical bar- 
rier or an unpaved strip of 
ground. 

The law is designed to help 
children who travel on school 
buses get across high-speed high- 
ways once they’ve got off the 


shi 


Enrollment of work groups has 
produced a membership of about 
120 students, mostly those in- 


Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister. 
A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister- 


volved in driver education cur- 
rently or past graduates of the 
program. ® 


- 
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bus, either going to or comit 
home from school. So when yc 
see a bus with flashing red ligh 
ahead of you, either in your lai 
of traffic or coming toward yo 
get ready to stop: it’s the law. 


| Coming Events 


May 1-7 — CHILD SAFET 
WEEK—a Canada Safety Cou 
cil campaign, held in cooperatic 
with the provincial safety leagu 
and councils across Canada. 


May 11—58th Annual Mec 
ing, Forest Products Accide 
Prevention Association, Winds 
Hotel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontarij 


May 12-15—25th Anniversa} 
Ontario Traffic Conference, Ajj 
port-Hilton Hotel, Mississauga) 


September 8-13—6th Inte 
tional Conference on Alcohi 
Drugs and Traffic Safety, Fo 
Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, Toront 


Sept. 12-14 — 18th Ann 
Conference, American Asso 
ation for Automotive Medicin 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Toron’ 


September 23-26—Roads at 
Transportation Association | 
Canada Diamond (60th) Ant 
versary annual conference, Fo! 
Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, Toront 


October 27-30 — 6th Annu 
Conference, Canada Safe 
Council, Royal York Hot 
Toronto. i 
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W. B. G. Reynolds, Manager, Safety Information. 


Editor, Judith Adams. 


Recent press stories on the 
}isastrous interaction between 
tugs and driving have focussed 
icreasing public attention on the 
i toblem of road accidents due to 
Mpairment. This coming fall, 
jjom September 8th to 13th, an 
portant international confer- 
i ice devoted to reducing traffic 
talities and injuries involving 
€ use of alcohol and other 
}/ugs will take place in Toronto. 
| The Sixth International Con- 
Jirence on Alcohol, Drugs and 
| affic Safety, held in association 
)\ th the International Committee 
«| Alcohol, Drugs and Traffic 
Kfety, and the International 
{Ouncil on Alcohol Addictions, 
hil take place at Toronto’s Four 
Sasons-Sheraton Hotel. 
| About 450 registrants are ex- 
iFcted to attend from all over the 
Mrld. Participants will include 
Seakers and delegates from as 
f) away as Russia, Japan, Zam- 
b, Puerto Rico, Britain and The 
Ntherlands, and as near as the 
Lited States and Canada. Says 
Cairman of the Conference 
Pnning Committee H. David 
Athibald, who is Executive Di- 
itor of Ontario’s Addiction Re- 
serch Foundation: 

Data from many countries 
@ify to the increasing involve- 
Bit of alcohol with traffic and 
Mistrial accidents, injuries and 
leth. Now, with increasing sup- 
and increasing use of a wide 
ave of drugs that affect the cen- 
™ nervous system, the problems 
fcompounded”. Mr. Archibald 
its out that throughout the 
(id we have an increase in the 
Sof alcohol, an increase in the 


» OTS bulletin— more pages, less often 


After seventeen 


Biinning with this 


Bust, October and December. 


years as a four-page monthly publication, 
Otario Traffic Safety is now changing to a new printing schedule. 
issue, every two months there’ll be at least 
fit pages of comprehensive local and national safety news, 
fier than the former four-page bulletin that readers have been 
f€>iving each month. Next publishing months in 1974 will be 
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Toronto to host 
|nternational Conference 
nN impaired drivers 


use of drugs and at¢hé RAgHe tihae 
a great increase in “thée=pAtmber 
and power of motor vehicles. 
Add to this the fact that more 
young people are consuming 
alcohol and drugs who have 
enough money to own powerful 
automobiles, and we get an idea 
of the growing complexity of the 
problem, 

Papers at the Conference will 
fall under five general topic 
areas: “The Epidemiology of 
Alcohol and Drug Related Traffic 
Accidents”; “Pharmacological, 
Physiological and Psychological 
Aspects relevant to Driving Im- 
pairment”; “Analytic Methods”: 
“Control and Prevention”: and 
“Public Education and Informa- 
tion”. 

The man in charge of the Con- 
ference Program, Dr. Wolfgang 
Schmidt, also of Ontario’s Ad- 
diction Research Foundation, ex- 
pects the program content will 
interest law enforcement agen- 
cies, insurance firms, automobile 
manufacturers and highway saf- 
ety organizations as well as spe- 
Cialists in the highly technical 
fields concerned. 

Professor R. F. Borkenstein, 
Director of the Center for Studies 
of Law in Action at Indiana Uni- 
versity — the man who invented 
the “Breathalyzer” — will be 
among the Plenary Session speak- 
ers at the Conference. 


Medical Conference 


During the same week, the 
American Association for Auto- 
motive Medicine will be holding 
its conference at Toronto’s Down- 
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Child car seat Safety 


regulations 


New federal regulations under 
the Hazardous Products Act will 
soon require much greater safety 
standards for children’s car seats 
and harnesses sold in Canada. 

Federal Consumer and Corpor- 
ate Affairs Minister Herb Gray 
announced last month that “the 
new requirements will be phased 
in Over 18 months. This is needed 
so that the industry will have 
sufficient time to develop and put 
on the market seats meeting the 
new requirements”’, 

Any seat manufactured after 
July 31, 1974 and any seat sold 
after October 31, 1974 must 
comply with the first stage of the 
new regulations, which is direct- 
ed toward further reducing the 
likelihood of abdominal or other 
internal injuries and providing 
better protection under frontal 
vehicle crash conditions at the 
earliest possible date by reducing 
permissible movement of the test 
body used in the static test from 
12 inches to 6 inches. 

Any seat sold after October 31. 
1975, will be subject to additional 


standards required by the second 
stage of the new regulations. 
These include requirements based 
on dynamic tests to simulate 
vehicle crash conditions under 
frontal, rear and side impacts. 
“This is most important. be- 
cause of the popular trend to- 
ward compact cars with smaller 
interior dimensions and the fact 
that the danger of head injuries 
to children in car seats in these 
Cases would be even greater than 
in larger cars”, Mr. Gray said. 
“While there has been some sug- 
gestion that parts of the regula- 
tions are in advance of current 
technology, I believe they are re- 
quired because experimental test- 
ing has shown that seats meeting 
the new requirements would re- 
sult in greatly improved protec- 
tion for our children under 
vehicle crash conditions”. 
Effective November 1, 1974. 
seats on the market must be 
labelled as complying with safety 
standards required by the Child- 
ren’s Car Seats and Harnesses 


(Cont'd on page 2) 


Special car seats are a must for children, who are vulnerable to injury 
and death in even low-speed crashes and sudden stops. Child restraints 
also prevent this kind of horseplay, a dangerous distraction for the 


driver. 


Road Accidents— What's being done? 


Fourth in a series of articles examining just what business, industry and some specific 
agencies are doing to try and reduce the toll of traffic collisions on our highways. 


This umbrella safety organiza- 
tion in Ottawa embraces a very 
wide field of accident prevention 
activity throughout Canada. Its 
areas of interest extend in several 
directions: public information— 
the dissemination of educational 
information on all aspects of ac- 
cident prevention; engineering 
standards—working along with 
industry, government depart- 
ments and standards organiza- 
tions; and legislation — making 
suggestions for improved legisla- 
tion in safety matters. 


The Council’s relations with 
the press, radio and television are 
all important, and are receiving 
strong emphasis at present, since 
it functions as a central informa- 
tion source on just about every 
aspect of safety — traffic, home, 
recreation and industrial. In ad- 
dition to the monthly news pub- 
lication Safety Canada, which 
stimulates discussion on current 
topics of importance, Public In- 
formation Manager Rick Green 
keeps a steady two-way informa- 
tion flow going between the 
Council and the mass media, 
largely through personal contact 
and swift response to their re- 
quests for facts. 

“We work with the total com- 
munity, including national associ- 
ations, professional and business 
groups, industry and so on’, ex- 
plains Mr. Philip J. Farmer, the 
Executive Director of the Canada 
Safety Council. “We try to play 
the role of catalyst, by providing 
informative material and action 
programs for other organizations 
to take over and use”. 


Mr. Farmer has been with the 
C.S.C. since 1966, when it was 
still the Canadian Highway Saf- 
ety Council. Two years later it 
merged with the National Safety 
League and the Industrial Safety 
Association to form the present 
Canada Safety Council. “Now 
we have three operating sections 
which roughly reflect the work 
these three separate organizations 
used to do”, explains Farmer. 
The Public Operating Section in- 
cludes home and child safety, 
recreation and farm safety. The 
Traffic Section works in automo- 
tive engineering, laws and en- 
forcement, driver training courses 
of all kinds and many other rele- 
vant areas. The Occupational 


Operating Section is the third 
and most recently activated sec- 
tion. It acts as a co-ordinating 
body for all the occupational 
safety work in Canada, and has 
about 50 such groups working 
with the C.S.C. in this role now. 


Strong Volunteer Support 


Besides the 20 paid staff at 
Canada Safety Council head- 
quarters at 30 Driveway, Ottawa, 
there are a number of important 
volunteer committees, which in 
effect make available to the 
Canada Safety Council the top 
expertise in Canada—engineers, 
doctors, educators and finance 
experts—and in some cases the 
U.S. too, in devising its various 
programs. 

What are these programs? 
They range from a neat packaged 
Baby Sitter Training Program 
for community greups, to an 
Off-the Job Safety kit for the staff 
of large corporations, which en- 
compasses the whole spectrum of 
accident possibilities in a person’s 
life outside of working hours. 

“It’s the off-job time that’s the 
most hazardous”, says Director 
Farmer. “And employers are 
showing a lot of interest because 
these accidents cost them money 
in lost time”. 

In its role as co-ordinator of 
approximately 50 organizations 
in Canada who work in_ the 
general area of occupational saf- 
ety — Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, departments of labour 
and of health, and accident pre- 
vention associations—the Canada 
Safety Council has already taken 
a major step toward preventing 
duplication of efforts in this field. 
A. three-volume inventory has 
been prepared by the Occupa- 
tional Section, of all the occupa- 
tional safety resources available 
from co-operating educational 
groups, in current use today. 
“This way our member organi- 
zations do not have to waste 
time and money each doing the 
same thing”, says Arthur Bray, 
manager of this Section. 


Covering the Cycling Scene 


A motorcycle training program 
is the latest achievement of the 
Traffic Operating Section man- 
aged by Edmund Hession. It’s a 
timely project, because with the 
growing trend toward motorbikes 


THE CANADA SAFETY COUNCIL 


there’s a corresponding growth 
in accidental injury and death on 
these vehicles. “We'd like to see 
our course as a prerequisite for 
licensing”, says Hession. “At the 
moment a lot of these motorcycle 
accidents are happening in the 
first few months when kids are 
just learning. There’s nowhere to 
learn. They buy a bike and just 
ride it down the road. Yet ex- 
perience has shown that about 
14 hours learning on the bike is 
needed before a rider can cope 
with the vehicle in traffic”. 

The course is a basic 18-hour 
one, and was prepared with the 
help of the Council’s Motorcycle 
Training Advisory Committee 
representing the motorcycle in- 
dustry, various safety leagues 
and councils, and government 
Transport departments. 

The Ontario government were 
pioneers in producing a motor- 
cycle training course back in 
1969 when the motorcycle ‘popu- 
lation explosion’ began to show 
its effect on the traffic accident 
picture. This course, which was 
developed with the very consid- 
erable help of the Canadian 
Motorcycle Association, in turn 
led into the development of the 
national training program by the 
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Motorcycle training is important for the novice bike driver, and a F 
by the Canada Safety Council, with a view to reducing the motorc} 


Canada Safety Council. 

“It’s a two-way exchange | 
tween ourselves and the proy 
cial and local organizations ¢ 
governments”, explained Exe 
tive Director Philip Farmer. ~ 
often get ideas that have b 
developed in communities or 
provincial agencies, and 
them into national progré 
which we then make available 


4 


the whole country”. ‘| 


Teaching Survival 


The carefully laid-out les 
plans for instructors contain 
admonition that the material, 
ready flexible in design, she 
not be changed radically. All 
essential elements for teack 
the novice rider are inclu¢ 
and the fundamental purpos 
to create competent safety-¢ 
scious, responsible motorcyel 
“The ultimate aim of course 
structors is to teach survi\) 
ends the preface. And the 
cil is leaving nothing to cha 

The launching of the prog 
in February, 1974, involved 
assembling of highly quali 
and well-recommended m 
motorcyclists from all Cam: 
provinces who were espe 
trained as an elite group 


Chief Instructors. After becoming 
oroughly conversant with the 
urse, they had the task of train- 
g 300 Instructors in their re- 
spective provinces during March 
and April and these instructors 
turn are now busily engaged in 
ning classes of novice riders. 
[he entire program was planned 
through careful consultation with 
overnment departments, cycle 
‘clubs and safety groups, and 
‘sponsored financially to a large 
ent by the Motorcycle Indus- 


. 
] 


REUSE 


Pe 
fi) program has been developed 
W rate in Canada. 


y Import Committee. “We just 
ouldn’t have a motorcycle pro- 
am without their assistance”, 
mments Hession. 
Other programs for safety on 
Is include a bicycling course 
youngsters, the famous De- 
@osive Driving Course that com- 
Inity groups can organize for 
ult motorists who could use 
ood brush-up (and who 
uldn’t?) and the Pro Driver 
urse for young people. 


| by Sitting and Block Parents 


igPor a number of years the 
iuncil has offered a baby sitter 
ning course packet to provin- 
safety organizations who in 
| distribute them to local com- 
@nity girl guide groups, church 
anizations and others inter- 
td in providing this kind of 
fice locally. The first such 
&rse was prepared in Ontario 
yugh the joint efforts of the 
io Safety League, the On- 
© Tuberculosis and Health 
dciation and the Northumber- 
Durham TB and Health 
Ociation, and given to the na- 
al body to administer across 
(country. It has undergone 
siderable streamlining since 
!, as experience with it over 


“We believe our volunteer agency helps governments and society to 


reach all Canadians with good safety programs”, states Council Presi- 
dent Bruce Legge. Here he presents to Howard Pyle, Past President of 
the National Safety Council in the U.S., a plaque in recognition of his 
outstanding contribution in the field of accident prevention. Left to 
right: Philip Farmer, Executive Director, Canada Safety Council; Mr. 
Legge, Mr. Pyle and James Thackray, Vice President, Western Region 
of Bell Canada, C.S.C. Past President and a member of the Council's 


volunteer Board of Directors. 


the years indicated desirable 
changes. “It’s been a highly suc- 
cessful attempt to see that young 
children are being looked after by 
thoughtful, trained baby-sitters”, 
comments Bob Plunkett, Man- 
ager of the Public Safety Operat- 
ing Section. 


Another child-protection pro- 
ject, also originating at the grass- 
roots level by a London, Ontario 
group, is now being conducted in 
One or two other communities 
and is just being made available 
now by the Canada Safety Coun- 
cil for Canada-wide use. It’s 
called a “BLOCK PARENT” 
program, and is designed to pro- 
vide youngsters with protection 
against bullying, molesting and 
other harrassment on the streets. 
On any given street, one or two 
homes are designated by agree- 
ment to be “block parent” homes 
and a sign is made clearly visible 
in the window to passing child- 
ren. Any child in trouble can seek 
help from the block parent. 


Major programs in this sec- 


A. R. Bray 
Manager, Occupational Safety 


tion are the national campaign 
‘Weeks’ which the Council or- 
ganizes through the mass media, 
provincial safety organizations 
and industry to draw attention to 
particular hazards at appropriate 
times of the year. Child Safety 
Week, May 1-7, has become a 
tradition in Canada and attracts 
wide publicity each year. Simi- 


E. G. Hession 
Manager, Traffic Safety 


larly Safe Boating Week July 1 
to 7, and National Farm Safety 
Week July 25-31, focus in on 
specific types of accidents that 
claim large numbers of Canadian 
lives each year. 


Railway Crossings 

The high number of level 
crossing accidents in Canada has 
prompted the Canada Safety 
Council to take action on several 
fronts. “We’ve run a couple of 
information campaigns, and put 
out some film clips for television”, 
says P. G. McLaren, former 
General Manager of the National 
Safety League of Canada now 
serving the Canada Safety Coun- 
cil in a consultative capacity. 
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“We have an audio-visual presen- 
tation for high schools, and some 
model draft legislation for the 
Canadian Provinces governing 
these highway-railway crossings”. 

The major points of concen- 
tration in the model draft legis- 
lation are detailed crossing pro- 
cedures governing bus and school 
bus drivers, vehicles carrying ex- 
plosive substances or any poison- 
ous or flammable substances. 

Drinking and Driving 

Suggested changes to the Crim- 
inal Code of Canada relative to 
drinking, drugs and driving are 
another special project in which 
the Canada Safety Council have 
been involved for some time. 
While the Council supports the 
present .08 Law, they point out 
that it has not increased the risk 
of an impaired driver being 
arrested, does nothing to rehabili- 
tate the problem drinker charged 
with impaired driving, and does 
not provide for impairment by 
drugs other than alcohol. 


Cranes and Conferences 


The Council holds regular An- 
nual Meetings to which the pub- 
lic is invited, and occasional one- 
time efforts on problems of a 
topical nature. Latest of these 
was a Conference on Construc- 
tion Cranes, which was convened 
in Ottawa last year by the Coun- 
cil and attended by about 350 
delegates from around the world. 
“There are no standards for con- 
struction, for selection and train- 
ing of operators, for inspection 
and maintenance of cranes. 
We’ve had collapses and all kinds 
of accidents. Some deaths and a 
lot of near misses — and this is 
true all over the world. So it’s an 
area of immediate concern, and 
what we tried to do is bring 
together the users, the manu- 
facturers, and the government 
people”. Out of this came per- 
formance and maintenance stan- 
dards for cranes, and a group was 
formed that has gone into the 
subject of certification and train- 
ing of crane operators. 


(Cont'd on page 6) 


R. M. Plunkett 
Manager, Public Safety 
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Alcoholism in Industry 


Another subject that has the 
Council interested from the acci- 
dent point of view is the problem 
of drinking on the job. There is 
a possibility of a national seminar 
being organized on this topic, 
says Farmer, out of which could 
grow some sort of national pro- 
gram. “This would be carried 
out through safety organizations, 
business and industry, through 
the alcohol treatment centres and 
other relevant bodies”. 


But do they work? 


The Canada Safety Council is 
among the many organizations 
who are concerned with evalu- 
ating their messages to the public. 
Are they having the right result? 
Can they even be measured? 

“This is one of our great 
lacks”, says Executive Director 
Philip Farmer. “It would be 
worth a lot of money to be able 
to evaluate the existing programs 
we have”. 

Research is an area into which 
C.S.C. wants to expand. Both at 
the Canada Safety Council and 
at the Traffic Injury Research 
Foundation there is talk of work- 
ing more closely together in 
future. Each organization sees 


ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THESE SIGNS? 


ways in which the other could 
complement its work. 


A comprehensive approach 


Does the Canada Safety Coun- 
cil appear to be accomplishing its 
goals? “I'd say we've achieved 
our objectives to date”, says 
Executive Director Farmer. 

“In 1968 we set ourselves a 
five year plan, and we’ve been 
trying to develop a comprehen- 
sive approach to the traffic safety 
program; Elmer, bicycle safety, 
motorcycle safety, driver im- 
provement courses are all part 
of this approach”. 

“And we know that some of 
our campaigns work. Fifteen 
years ago when the parent body 
started holding Safe Driving 
Week before Christmas, Decem- 
ber was the worst month in the 
year for accidents. Now it’s 
dropped way back to number de 
We have a consistent drop in the 
number of deaths in that month 
from the preceeding years, any- 
where from 30% to 50%. It’s all 
because the whole country gets 
behind it — the community, the 
police, the provincial Premiers 
and the Mayors, the government 
departments and provincial saf- 
ety organizations. So we have to 
believe that a concentrated cam- 
paign works”. @ 


UPHILL 


South American safety official 
visits Ministry 


Professor Hipolito Hidalgo, Public Relations Officer with the govern 
ment of Ecuador, South America, recently paid a visit to the Ministn 
of Transportation and Communications. Professor Hidalgo’s duties in 
clude safety education in Ecuador's 350 schools. Here he consults wit! 
Douglas Cowan, Safety Information Officer, on the Ministry's safet 
programs currently in use in Ontario’s schools. f 


This sign advises you are approaching the ent 
of the climbing lane. A driver in the right hane 
lane must merge with other traffic in the cent 
lane which is moving in the same direction. — 
The faster moving traffic has priority in the 
right-of-way since the slower moving lane is 
ending. 


This means you are approaching a locatio 

where a climbing lane has been provided. Y¢ 
are required to move into the right hand lane 
unless you are overtaking a slow moving — 
vehicle. Normally the centre lane is used for 


passing by both directions of traffic. 4 
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Ccientific 


Their meanings might seem ob- 
|vious, said Dewar, but recent re- 
search in his laboratory at the 
|University of Calgary suggests 
that a great many symbols are 
zompletely unknown to Cana- 
lian drivers, and that certain 
symbols are difficult to learn and 
‘emember. 


Hs Emergency Care 
_ Three pilot studies of emer- 
sency medical care have recently 
keen conducted in the Ottawa 
egion, reported Dr. H. Rocke 


who outlined the 


val Director of the Traffic Injury 
‘esearch Foundation which has 


le case of fatal accidents, the 
wroner’s records. Dr. Robert- 
in’s team have already been ob- 
Tving the work of ambulance 
‘tsonnel and hospital personnel 
Iring emergencies, in the course 
' their pilot studies. “We’ve 
und so far that we can mingle 
with the other casual observers 
thout bothering anybody, and 
at we don’t appear to be getting 
_the way in the hospital situ- 
lon, which is very important”, 
d Dr. Robertson. The team 
ans to abstract the records of 
Cases of certain severe injury, 
d coroners’ records of deaths 
m injury, during their study. 

(| 

Driver Behaviour 


David J. Hieatt, a member of 
» Ontario Ministry of Trans- 
ttation and Communications 
‘ety Research office, delivered 
laper on methods of measuring 
ver behaviour. The mental 
d imposed by the driving task 
*ontrast a straight, wide empty 
id with the 401 during rush- 
ir — and the driver’s percep- 
1 of risk or danger associated 
A his surroundings were two 
jor components investigated 


driver behaviour and what 
; happening in the environ- 
t, with a few vehicle charac- 
ics thrown in”, Hieatt ex- 


For the seventh consecutive 
Association’s Silver Plaque, for its achievement in traffic and 
first of the seven years, the traffic accident rate has been r 
record in view of increased traffic congestion in the Metrop 
reported motor vehicle accidents in Metro increased by more than 50%. Here T.T.C. operator Bruce 
Cameron (Danforth Division) receives the Silver Plaque from American Transit Association President 


year, the Toronto Transit Commission ha 


S been awarded the American Transit 
passenger safety during 1973. Since 1967, the 
educed by 37° —a remarkable performance 
olitan Toronto 


area. During this same period, 


Robert T. Pollock. Operator Cameron has twenty consecutive years of safe driving. 


te 


plained. The project was funded 
by the federal Ministry of Trans- 
port, and was developed in co- 
Operation with Dr. Gerry Wilde, 
Mr. Grant Curry and Mr. Hieatt. 


Drunk Driving 


L. P. Lonero, also with the On- 
tario Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications Safety Re- 
search office, gave the prelimin- 
ary results of a recent experimen- 
tal campaign for prevention of 
drunk driving conducted in nine 
Ontario communities, last De- 
cember. 


“The social and economic costs 
imposed on the province by 
drunken drivers are not precisely 
known”, stated Lonero. “A very 
rough but conservative estimate 
recently placed the loss in dollar 
terms at $80,000,000 per year, 
and that’s only a fraction of the 
social cost. Drunk drivers are re- 
sponsible for hundreds of deaths 


and thousands of injuries each 
year in Ontario alone”. 


The December, 1973 campaign 
was organized by the Safety In- 
formation section of the Ministry 
whose Public Safety Consultants 
helped to set up local back-up 
publicity committees in nine 
target communities. The Safety 
Research Section of the Ministry 
and the Addiction Research 
Foundation Evaluation Studies 
unit were responsible for evalu- 
ation design. A ‘before and after’ 
telephone interview survey show- 
ed how the message got across. 
In campaign cities, about 43% 
of the subjects recalled a recog- 
nizable message from the adver- 
tising campaign that had been 
conducted. In all surveys, about 
53% favoured expenditure of 
more resources on enforcement 
against drunk drivers, and about 
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54% thought police should be 
able to stop any driver and make 
him take a breathalyzer test on 
the spot. 


Accident records for the target 
and control cities were perused 
for evidence of the campaign’s 
effectiveness in bringing down 
the number of drinking-driving 
accidents, but no such effect was 
evident. “This isn’t altogether 
surprising”, said Lonero. “You 
can’t see a statistical trend within 
such a short period of time”. 


The number of people sur- 
veyed who reported they had 
avoided driving home after drink- 
ing too much rose in the cam- 
paign cities between the before 
and after surveys, but, Lonero 
comments, “It seems especially 
clear that the public information 
campaign has a long way to go 
before we can be content with its 
effectiveness as a counter-meas- 
ure to drunk driving”. ® 
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Consumer Guide to Tire Care booklet outlines the characteris- CANADIAN RIGHWAY SAFETY COUNCI 
and Safety, a booklet produced tics of bias, belted bias, and radial 


T 
by the Rubber Association of _ tires, and offers special tire safety CONSUMER GUIDE @& 


i 


Cy 


Canada, is being offered to in- tips for motorists. 
terested members of the public, Write to: TO TIR E CA RE i 
free of charge to individuals, and The Rubber Associati = 
for a nominal cost if ordered in of Caashe ps AND SA FETY |; 
quantities. 100 University Avenue 
Published in cooperation with Toronto, Ontario 
the Canada Safety Council, the M5J 1V6 e 
= = s = e e i 
New film, Bike winner in London Bike reflective tape 
e e { 
ee aoe kits available j 


first aid training 


Nine Steps to First Aid, a 9- 
part training film that totals 2 
hours of viewing time, is now be- 
ing provided by the St. John Am- 
bulance organization in Ontario, 
to interested schools, industries, 
government departments and 
other groups involved in first aid 
training. 


The film is related to the nine 
40-minute lessons of the 6-hour 
St. John Ambulance Emergency 
First Aid course, and incorpor- 
ates accident prevention educa- 
tion with the teaching of St. John 
First Aid techniques. 


The audio-visual package is 
available in colour with sound, 
in 16 mm or in 8 mm cartridge. 
Readers wishing further informa- 
tion should contact their local St. 
John Ambulance, or write to: 


Director of Training 
St. John Ambulance 
46 Wellesley St. E. : 
Toronto, Ont. M4Y 1G5 © Winner of Ministry of Transportation and Communications safety con- 
test Nicolette Copeland, 10, a grade five student at St. Joseph's October 27-30 — 6th Annu 
Catholic Elementary School, is presented with a brand new bicycle by Conference, Canada Safe 
Mr. Stuart Woods, Chairman of the London & Middlesex County Roman Council, Royal York Hot 
Catholic Separate School Board. Toronto. a 


ontario traffic safety : 


w 
Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safety. Contents may be reprinted without reference to the Ministry 
Transportation and Communications except where credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activities to report should wr 
Ontario Traffic Safety, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, Room 304, Central Bldg., 1201 Wilson Ave., Downsview M3M I, 


Bicycle reflective tape, whic 
is mandatory under the Highwa 
Traffic Act, is not always easy t 
find. The Ontario Safety Load 
409 King St. West, Torontc 
Ontario MSV 1K1 is now offer 
ing kits of 2 strips of red 1” x 5 
and 2 of white reflective tape fe 
placing on front forks and re 
fenders or saddle stays of | 
cycles, at a price of 28c. 3 


| Coming Event 


September 8-13—6th Intern; 
tional Conference on Alcohe 
Drugs and Traffic Safety, For 
Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, Toront 

Sept. 12-14 — 18th Annu 
Conference, American Asso 
ation for Automotive Medicin 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Toron 

September 23-26—Roads 
Transportation Association — 
Canada Diamond (60th) Ant 
versary annual conference, Fo 
Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, re 


aie 


Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister. W. B. G. Reynolds, Manager, Safety Information. 
A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. Editor, Judith Adams. 
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Ontario 


17. F. Gilbert 
IVew Deputy 


Minister 


H. F. Gilbert 


Harold F. Gilbert, presently 
“sistant Deputy Minister, Ad- 
\inistration in the Ministry of 
/ansportation and Communica- 
tins, will become the Deputy 
linister effective September 1st. 
Wr. Gilbert will be replacing 
4 T. C. McNab who has been 
Apointed Chairman of the Tor- 
Cto Area Transit Operating 
‘Aithority. 
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North York Traffic-Fribunal —A Pilot Project 


Minor offenders offéred short course in better driving 


When a driver commits a 
minor traffic offence in North 
York, he has a chance to partici- 
pate in a new process now in the 
testing stage. 


First, he attends the newly- 
created North York traffic tri- 
bunal at 1300 Don Mills Road. 
The atmosphere is somewhat less 
fobidding than the usual court- 
room setting, and that’s inten- 
tional. 


“It’s a less formal, more flex- 
ible, more conversational ap- 
proach to the trial of minor 
traffic offences’’, stated Ontario’s 
Provincial Secretary for Justice 
and Attorney General Robert 
Welch, when he announced the 
pilot project in June. 


Just down the hall from the 
courtrooms, there’s a one-hour 
Driver Improvement Program 
offered all day long during court 
sitting times. Whether the ac- 
cused pleads guilty, innocent or 
the new plea the Tribunal has 
just introduced of “guilty with an 
explanation”, the offender may 
be offered the opportunity of 
voluntarily attending the pro- 
gram when he is before the hear- 
ing officer. Attendance is then 
taken into consideration when he 
returns to the hearing room and 
the fine is determined. 


eae x 
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Bill Boyle, Driver Improvement Centre’s Supervising Instructor at the 
new North York Traffic Tribunal, shows how a driver’s record of con- 
victions and demerit points can be called up on computer terminal 


during hearing. 


Driver records accessible 


There are two video screens 
installed in each of the hearing 
rooms. And a person’s driving 
record can be called up via com- 
puters at the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications 
Downsview headquarters. 


Both the new plea and the 
driver improvement program, 
grew out of recommendations 
from the “Committee on Alterna- 
tive Forms of Trial and Disposi- 
tion for Minor Traffic Offences 
under Provincial Statutes and 
Municipal By-Laws”, chaired by 
Chief Judge F. C. Hayes of the 


Provincial Court (Criminal Di- 
vision). 

To date, the instruction officers 
who put the minor offenders 
through the one-hour session are 
pleased with the changes they see. 

“People often come into the 
classroom convinced they’re 
wasting their time, and at the end 
of an hour, they’ve changed their 
minds”, said one of the instruc- 
tors Bill Gibbons, 

“It remains to be seen whether 
the effect we have on them is a 
lasting one”, cautions Bill Boyle, 
who directs the Driver Improve- 
ment Program, “but we’ll only 
find that out over a period of 
time”. @ 


STILL NOT USING SEAT BELTS? WHAT’S HOLDING YOU BACK? 


Looking for safety teaching aids? 
These programs work! 


Fewer children are becoming 
traffic fatality statistics in On- 
tario, indicating there’s a lot of 
work being done to educate child- 
ren to stay alive. And it looks as 
if some of it is paying off. 


When you look at overall 
deaths and injuries from road 
accidents since 1971, you see a 
steady rise over the three years. 
Total deaths rose by over 200, 
and injuries by more than 3,000 
in this province. 


But in the 14-and-under age 
group, deaths went steadily down. 


Still there’s a lot more work to 
be done. We can be glad that 
there were 42 fewer children 
killed on Ontario roads this past 
year than there were in 1971. 
Yet there were still 194 deaths in 


this age group. 


And no one can accept a con- 
stant road injury rate among 
children of about 12,000 annu- 
ally. If education works for some 
youngsters, and the indications 
are getting stronger that it does, 
it has to work harder, for all of 
them. 


Programs for teachers and police 
— they need teamwork 


The Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications offers 
free teaching aid programs to as- 
sist people busily trying to help 
school-age children stay alive— 
the primary school teachers of 
this province, and the police traf- 
fic safety officers. And the teach- 
ers and officers are consulted in 
the preparation of the material. 


There are items for nursery 
school and kindergarten level, for 
school bus and school safety pat- 
rols and for bicycle safety, as 
well as the familiar Elmer the 
Safety Elephant program. Both 
the Elmer and school bus ma- 
terials are now offered in French 
as well as English. 


A co-operative effort 


Last year, before settling on 
the activity sheets, games and 
quizzes to be produced for 
schools, the Ministry asked teach- 
ers in about 2,500 schools about 
it in a questionnaire. And the 
year’s printed material was based 
on their reply. 


This year, a questionnaire has 
gone off to the police safety offi- 
cers in the province, asking for 


them as teaching aids last yea) 
It is also seeking opinions abot 
a colouring book produced f¢ 
this year. 


“It’s a joint effort, the busine: 
of teaching children safety 
points out Bess Wares who is i 
charge of the Ministry’s scho: 
safety publications. 


“The material has to be effec 
ive, and the people who wol 
with the kids know best wh) 
works for them. Once we ha) 
good teaching material, we’d il! 
to see it used as widely as po 
sible. To date only about tw} 
thirds of the province’s teache 
use it, so, we’re making a speci! 
effort this year to see that they; 
know what we're offering”. 


For nursery school and kindergarten 


This program is based on an award-winning traffic safety project 
of the Toronto Junior League. It has been reviewed and endorsed by 
the Ontario Nursery School Association and the Institute for Child 
Study of the University of Toronto. 


Teacher’s Manual 


Available to anyone teaching nursery school or kindergarten. 


Set of 5 posters, 
19” x 26’, 
in colour 
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HANNO MB UP 


safe places to play 


+4 are where you will | 
. 


if you drop anything 
on the road, 
do not yo after it: 


call a grownup 


trieyeles belong on 


the sidewalk: ears] 


belong on the road 7] 
| 


hold your mother’s [ 
hand when you cra 
the road and look — | 
both ways i 


policemen aire very) 
friendly people and | 
they will always 7 


help us 


|For elementary schools 
Featuring Elmer the Safety Elephant 


Teacher’s Guide 


j\uggests lessons, methods, pro- 
j2cts and includes safety Songs, 
{ories and verses. Contains in- 
drmation on school bus be- 
aviour and patrols, and _ lists 
yurces of additional materials. 


3’ Illustrated 
Hang-Me-Up 
Measuring 
Tapes 


with both 
imperial and 
metric scales. 


t of Six Colourful 


4 Nall Posters, 12” x 18” 
Ech poster illustrates one 
/Elmer’s six traffic safety rules. 


5 


NS before 
1 Streey” 
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Elmer's saving lives says 
Metro Police Inspector 


“T don’t doubt for one moment 
that Metro’s child accident figures 
would be much higher if we 
didn’t have the Elmer the Safety 
Elephant Program in the schools”, 
said Inspector Fred Wootton, of 
the Metro Toronto Police Traffic 
Safety Bureau. 

The bureau puts out a monthly 
report showing the number of 
school children at fault in traffic 
accidents, and classifies them 
according to the six types of 
accidents that Elmer the Safety 
Elephant’s rules were designed to 
prevent. 

For the school year up to the 
end of May this year, 713 ele- 
mentary school-aged children in 
Metro were at fault in traffic acci- 
dents. Three were killed. Figures 
for the final school month of 
June will not be released until 


Quiz Sheets—for pedestrian and 
bicycle safety—grades 6, 7 and 8. 
Questions based on actual traffic 
laws. 


September. But to date, the fatal- 
ity figures compare favourably 
with last year’s school year total 
of 12 child pedestrian and cycling 
fatalities in Metro. 

What they were doing: 


Ran while crossing road 264 
Crossed from between 
parked cars 5) 
Careless cycle riding 136 
Failed to look all ways 91 
Played in roadway 42 
Improper walking where 
no sidewaks 5 
713 


Only 256 of the total ‘at-fault’ 
accidents happened while going 
to and from school. The remain- 
ing 457 occurred at other times 
of the day. 528 of the children 
were in the four-to-nine age 
group. 


Join the Rule and the Mlustration 
-—for grades 1 and 2. 


READ ELMER THE SAFETY 
ELEPHANT'S SIX TRAFFIC 
SAFETY RULES CAREFULLY 


Then find the right picture to go 
With the rule and draw a straight 
ling from the rule to the picture 


EEF OUT FROM OC TWEEN 
PARKEOCARS 


LOOK BOTH WAYS 80) 
YOU CROSS THE STALEY 


WHERE THERE AME Mi) HOE AL 
WALK FACING TRAP TIC 


wr 0 rermsnon asin ane 


School safety patrols 


Student safety patrols began in the 1920's. Today there are patrols 
operating in more than half of the elementary schools in Canada. 


Their job is to guide and control children, never to direct traffic, 
and never to step into the travelled portion of the roadway. 


Home and school associations, motor clubs and local government 
support them actively. 


In Ontario, Ministry personnel provide school boards with the 
facts about operating school patrols; police safety officers carry out 
the training in co-operation with the ministry’s public safety con- 
sultants and with the financial sponsorship of various local agencies. 


Who needs them? Your community may! 


aN wes 
with 
SCHOO ons 
r 
saver 


Save Lives with School Safety Poster—a reminder for use in 
Patrols — a folder that answers schools where there are already 


adult questions about patrol pro- school safety patrols. 
grams. Available to the general 
public and for use in schools. 


Your duties as a member of 
a school safety patrol — a school bus safety patrol 


Two booklets to help in training new patrol members 


School bus safety program } 


Last year in Ontario, 558,549 pupils rode the school bus ever 
school day. And while school buses have a pretty good safety recorce 
three pupil passengers died. 


The emphasis in school bus safety teaching in this material j 
directed to the children themselves, pointing out how to behave safel 
on the bus with special emphasis on being very careful when crossin 
the road. Though drivers are required to stop in certain situation: 
children are taught not to count on them doing so in every Case. 


For Junior Grades — Colouring 
booklet, illustrating the safety 


ee Grades 5 and up — Folder, illu) 
trating safe bus behaviour 
photographs and words. 


Poster — For junior grades. Poster — Grades five and w 


» 
These school bus items are available for teachers only in Engl 


and French. r 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS 


If you would like to obtain any of the child safety program) 
material described in this publication: 


— Check with your principal to see if catalogue and order 
forms are already at your school. 


— If catalogue and forms have not been received, contac; 
this office and they will be sent to you. 


Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
Public & Safety Information Branch 

1201 Wilson Ave. 

Downsview, Ontario M3M 1J8 
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Bicycle safety— 
| The Crusader Cycle Club 


vailable.to community groups 


_ A popular training program for young cyclists, known as the 
Crusader Cycle Club, is offered by the Ministry to clubs, church 
}groups, cub groups and service clubs as a safety project they can 
‘conduct at the local level. 


|selves to see that they are kept in safe riding condition, and examin- 
ation of the cyclists to make sure that they have learned the safety 
‘essons and are safe, competent bike riders. 

rs 


Bike inspection card 


How fo organize 
a Crusader Cycle Club 


Instruction manual 


that: 


This is to certify 


| NAME 

| ADDRESS 
| sCHOOL 
| GRADE 


| 
| 


AGE 


> sed the knowledos 

Crusader Cyele Club: cow! Lt cae cK might Ruder”. 

| han completed the rams aed the honour of 
ind nkill tala. Oo” 


Date 


Folder & bookmarks 


Wallet card 


WALK YOUR BICYCLE 
AROUND BUSY INTERSECTIONS 


Join the Crusader Cyde Club now 


Announcement poster, 14” x 20” 


Set of 9 posters, 14” x 20” 


Bach child, on joining the Club, becomes a Crusader. On passing 
i complete course of instruction, each receives a badge in the form 
ty knight’s shield and helmet, plus a wallet card which confers the 
le of Knight Rider. e@ 


LETTERS 
to the Editor 


Mr. A. T. C. McNab, 
Deputy Minister, 

Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, 
1201 Wilson Avenue, 
Downsview, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. McNab, 


As you are aware, the 12th 
Annual Mixer Truck Roadeo 
sponsored by the Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association of Ontario 
was held on Saturday, June 1, at 
the parking lot of the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions located at Highway 401 and 
Keele Street. There were two 
Classes, namely Tandem and 
Tractor/Trailer, and each .con- 
testant had to be at least one year 
accident-free to participate. The 
drivers had an appearance and 
attitude test after a written ex- 
amination that covered driving 
and concrete product knowledge. 


Our ready mix company, Pre- 
mier Concrete Products, became 
seriously interested in this com- 
petition last year at which time 
we won six out of twelve awards. 
including the Champion of 
Champions. This year we did 
even better—we won eight out of 
the twelve awards including the 
Champion of Champions again. 

Our men are now so interested 
in the competition that we find it 
necessary to have try-outs for the 
team. 

Notwithstanding the above 
“commercial”, the main reason 
for my writing you is that I 
thought you might be interested 
in the dramatic improvement in 
our safety record since we com- 
menced seriously participating in 
the Roadeo. 


January 1—June 30, 1973 
8 accidents, 230 lost man days 


July 1—December 31, 1973 
6 accidents, 37 lost man days 


January 1—June 1, 1974 
2 accidents, 8 lost man days. 


In addition to the above, the 
garage and maintenance em- 
ployees have achieved 19,790 
hours this year without a com- 
pensable accident and the aim is 
to make 1974 completely free of 
this kind of accident. Our pre- 
vious high was 7,992 hours. 


It is our feeling that the safety 
improvement is partly a result of 
the Roadeo in that a driver can- 
not compete unless he has at 
least one year accident-free. This 
certainly seems to indicate that 
highway safety is primarily one 
of attitude. 

Sincerely, 

W. M. Bateman, 
President, 

Lake Ontario 
Cement Limited 
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Willowdale, Ontario 
Dear Sirs: 

I was travelling westbound on 
Stecles Ave. yesterday evening at 
approximately 6:00 p.m. when I 
noticed an ambulance approach- 
ing in my rear-view mirror. Its 
lights were flashing. I pulled over 
to the right hand side of the road, 
to allow it to pass, but the am- 
bulance was going to make a left 
hand turn to go south-bound on 
Bathurst Street. 

Most of the traffic seemed to 
ignore the presence of the am- 
bulance, and continued at its 
normal speed, not allowing the 
vehicle to pass quickly and carry 
on its way. The siren was not 
used, but there have been other 
instances when I was travelling 
and noted that the traffic did not 
stop for emergency vehicles even 
when they were using their sirens. 

I was most disturbed by this 
incident, and kept thinking how 
those few seconds could have 
saved somebody’s life. 

There has been much discus- 
sion lately in the news, about the 
length of time it takes for an am- 
bulance or fire-truck to arrive on 
the scene of an accident. Much 
of the problem, I feel, stems from 
the fact that many of these 
vehicles are caught in traffic, and 
that is where much of the valu- 
able time is being lost. 

It would be ridiculous to ask 
policemen to stop vehicles and 
give out traffic tickets, because 
their job is to get to the scene of 
an emergency too. 

I believe that education is pro- 
bably the best solution, and that 
the news media can be an ex- 
tremely useful tool. I realize that 
this solution is very expensive. 
but not as expensive as losing 


Nes. Dara Cipin. 


Editor’s note: 

It is the law, under the High- 
way Traffic Act. section 106 (1) 
(a) and (b), for motorists to make 
way for emergency vehicles, as 
follows: 

(1) The driver of a vehicle, upon 
the approach of an ambu- 
lance, fire or police depart- 
ment vehicle or public utility 
emergency vehicle upon 
which a bell or siren is sound- 
ing or a lamp located on the 
roof of a vehicle is producing 
intermittent flashes of red 
light, shall immediately bring 
such vehicle to a standstill: 
(a) as near as is practicable to 
the right-hand curb or edge 
of the roadway and parallel 
therewith and clear of any 
intersection; or 
(b) when on a roadway having 
more than two lanes for traf- 
fic and designated for the use 
of one-way traffic, as near as 
is practicable to the nearest 
curb or edge of the roadway 
and parallel therewith and 
clear of any intersection. @ 


Road Accidents—What's being done‘ 


Fifth in a series of articles examining just what business, industry and some specific 
agencies are doing to try and reduce the toll of traffic collisions on our highways. 


THE ROADS AND TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION 


If ever there was a behind-the- 
scenes operator in Canadian road 
safety, and one that has stayed 
out of the limelight now for 60 
years, it has to be the Roads and 
Transportation Association of 
Canada. 

Founded in 1914 as the Can- 
adian Good Roads Association, 
in an era when road safety pri- 
marily consisted of steering clear 
of the horses and buggies and not 
breaking an arm from the kick of 
the starting crank, the Ottawa- 
based Association’s greatest con- 
tribution to road safety has taken 
place out of the public eye. 


— 


OF CANADA 


60th Anniversary Year 


Curiously enough, however, the 
results of its safety efforts are 
intensely scrutinized every day by 
millions of Canadian motorists. 


Every time a driver notices a 
traffic sign, signal or pavement 
marking, he is looking at a safety 
feature devised under the wing 
of the Roads and Transportation 
Association of Canada (RTAC, 
as it’s generally called). The very 
design of the roadbed over which 
he travels has many safety feat- 
ures, and these too will probably 
conform to standards set by the 
Association. 


Looking at some of this year’s 50 pages of revisions to the Manual of 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Canada are (left to right) J. A. 
Sharp of the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton, Chairman of 
the Editing and Publications Committee of the Council on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices for Canada; S. C. Wilson of the federal Ministry 
of Transport, Chairman of the RTAC project group on road safety; W. J. 
Cook, RTAC staff transportation analyst and secretary of both groups. 


To start at the beginning— 


For the first 40 years of its 
existence, up to the 1950s, the 
Association was the champion of 
road development in Canada, 
rallying forces from the public 
and private sectors in the pursuit 
of a modern road system for the 
nation. While safety was prob- 
ably not uppermost in the minds 
of its members at the time, the 
Association pointed out time after 
time in resolutions and briefs 
that better roads were needed, 
not only for economic develop- 
ment and social reasons, but to 
reduce the hazards of driving. 


More roads and smooth sur- 
faces, however, did not eliminate 
safety problems. They brought 
more cars, higher speeds — and 
more accidents. Concerned over 
the increasing total of disasters 
on the roads, the Association be- 
gan in 1954 to give a prominent 
place to safety in its annual con- 
ference programs. Here, leading 
Canadians from the public and 
private sectors discussed develop- 
ments in this area with the several 
hundred road experts in attend- 
ance, urging them to adopt more 
and better safety measures, and 
to research new ways of com- 
bating highway accidents. These 
sessions have been features of 
most annual conferences since, 
this year being no exception (see 
box). 


On the Association’s initiative, 
a federal-provincial conference 
on motor vehicle accident statis- 
tics was also convened in 1954 by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The meeting established a 
standard highway accident re- 
porting form for the whole of 
Canada. 


Convinced that still more 
should be done in this area, the 
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thc? Se ee a ee ee 


oe 
vi 


ye 
Association took the lead the fol 
lowing year by calling the firs 
Canadian Highway Safety Co 
ference, adding the support of 
wide variety of other organiza 
tions with an interest in the suk 
ject, including insurance, mo 
vehicle manufacturers, tire ma 
facturers and other groups. 
conference was a success, 
most outstanding result being th 
agreement to establish and suy 
port a Canadian Highway Safe 
Council, which 11 years later 
came the Canada Safety Cour 
(See previous issue, No. 4 in th) 
series). RTAC still has strom 
links with the latter organization 
working in close cooperation j 
a number of areas. 


With one success under i 
belt, the Association turned 
attention to another area ¢ 
manding action — that of roz 
signs. Up until the 1950's, — 
spite of sporadic attempts to i 
troduce uniformity in trafl 
signs, the Canadian motorist W 
still faced with a bewide 
hodgepodge of signs in vario 
shapes, colours and designs. 
province had different standar¢ 
as did many municipalities. 


warning him about. 


With the goal of bringing ore 
out of this chaos, the Associati#} 
founded a body which came ¥ 
be known as the Council on U! 
form Traffic Control Devices ! 
Canada, rallying representati\ 
of all provincial highway: 


7 
partments as well as other maj 
interested parties such as fee 


a 
re 


ions of police chiefs, municipal 
vernments and sign manu- 
facturers. 


_ The Council’s record since its 

eginning in 1956 has been im- 
oressive — its primary contribu- 
ion to safety being the Manual 
of Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices for Canada, now used by all 
urisdictions in this country and 
n some provinces, written into 
he traffic act. 


Almost 100 volunteers are 
ictively engaged in the Council’s 
vork at present, constantly re- 
‘valuating the standards and try- 
ng out new and better ideas. 
3riefly, this is the course fol- 
owed — after extensive testing, 
| new standard may be adopted 
»y the Council and added to the 
jaanual. A short while later, it 
vill make its appearance on 
Yanada’s roadsides. 


“The Council has made good 


se of the services of specialists 


| 
uch as psychologists and graphic 
he 


Fag 


(signers in developing clearer 
idsimpler systems, among these, 
icreased use of symbology 
ither than words, and the adop- 
2 of certain colours to indicate 
ming categories. It also issues 
> definitive word on pavement 
kings — all those white and 
low stripes you see on the 
s — and on the planning and 


standards for traffic lights. 


d not to be overlooked is 
Council’s liaison role for 
inada with similar bodies in 
Be nited States, Europe, Latin 
merica and with the United 
tions. 


Equally as important as traffic 
trol devices is the road itself, 
il here again RTAC has had 
»owerful voice in developing 
r and safer streets and high- 
ys in this country. First issued 
ire than a decade ago, its 
nual of Geometric Design 
dards is the bible of the Can- 


lee SRC oe JU, 
te bad and the good: a poorly-designed road is a 
ining practices can make driving easier and safer. 


adian road designer, and provi- 
sion for the highest possible 
highway safety standards is in- 
herent in every facet of the pub- 
lication, 


A host of other RTAC project 
groups are making their contri- 
bution to road safety in Canada 
—jin the areas of developing 
better paving materials, better 
maintenance and pavement man- 
agement practices, and better de- 
sign practices for bridges, among 
others. 


One group is now conducting 
an extensive study of roadside 
hazards and safety design ele- 
ments of roads, emphasizing cur- 
rent practices in all parts of 
Canada, and it is expected that 
this authoritative report will be 
forthcoming within the next year. 


RTAC has also expanded its 
safety horizons, just as it has 
broadened its general scope to 
include all aspects of surface 
transportation. For instance, the 


Association’s project committee 
on vehicle weights and dimen- 
sions, a massive long-term study 
looking into the relationship be- 
tween heavy commercial vehicles 
and the Canadian road system, 
will during the course of its task 
give serious consideration to the 
safety aspects of the operation of 
such vehicles. 


In its role as a technical and 
general information coordinating 
and disseminating body, RTAC 
has a resource centre consisting 
of a library and links to Ameri- 
can and European computer-held 
data bases. Included in the 16,000 
volume library are almost 2,000 
publications on road safety. All 
of these are available free of 
charge to Association members 
or researchers, as are the Ameri- 
can and European holdings 
which also contain substantial 
material on road safety. 


And the future? In the words 
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R. W. D. Hanbidge, 


Executive 
Committee Chairman of RTAC. 


of the Association’s managing 
director, C. W. Gilchrist, “In its 
studies, RTAC, like so many 
other organizations, is increas- 
ingly adopting a systems ap- 
proach, examining problems in 
their totality. This of course de- 
mands intensive study of the 
safety aspects of almost any 


An Invitation 


RTAC’s September Annual Conference 


A truly different traffic safety session will be presented at this 
year’s Roads and Transportation Association of Canada annual 
conference. For the first time in Canada, the newest idea in traffic 
safety — loss reduction — will be examined in theory and practice 
by Canada’s number one experts in the field. Featured will be “The 
Anatomy of a Crash” by Keith Godfrey, B.C. Research Council, 
followed by presentations on the driving environment, the vehicle 


and the driver himself, 


Also on the program — an audio-visual presentation on road- 
side hazards across Canada, the pros and cons of removal of these 
hazards including costs, and discussion of what will and will not 
work in educating the public on road safety, based on worldwide 


experience. 


The session will be chaired by W. R. Fleming, an RTAC 
director and president of the Ontario Safety League. 


Of definite interest to anyone involved in road safety, the session 
slated for Tuesday, September 24 (2:30) at the Toronto Four 
Seasons Sheraton Hotel will not only be open to RTAC delegates 


but to the public at large. 


RTAC Managing Director C. W. 
Gilchrist. 


transportation project, for safety 
is a vital part of each”. 

So the outlook for the next 60 
years as they commence is a 
continued quiet, practical, behind 
the scenes tackling of the tech- 
nical problems of transportation 
safety and their efficient and 
timely resolution. @ 


Hl cai 


rain, photo right shows how good road engin- 


Vera Falldien Memorial 
Award Presented 


The special Vera Falldien Memorial Award was presented this 
year to van and storage company owner Fred Goodine, for his com- 
pany’s outstanding safety promotion work among children. 


The award is presented each year in memory of Mrs. Falldien, 
outstanding city council woman, alderwoman and active Safety 
Council member who died in 1968. It is awarded to the group, school, 
club or individual most instrumental in promoting safety, particu- 
larly among children, in the Sault Ste. Marie community. 


The plaque was presented by the Sault Ste. Marie Safety Council 
to Mr. Goodine at its annual safe drivers’ award dinner, which 
honours local commercial drivers with accident-free records. ® 


: 8 Oi ra A 
City Alderman Art Gualazzi looks on as Fred Goodine received the 
third Vera Falldien Award from Kathy Diotte, Miss Sault Ste Marie 


Safety Council. 


ontario traffic safety 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safety. C 
Transportation and Communications except where credit is given to ot 
on and Communications, 1201 Wilson 


Ontario Traffic Safety, Ministry of Transportati 


Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister. 
A. T. C. McNab, Deputy Minister. 


| Coming Events | 


August 26-29—Dynamic De- 
sign for Safety—a seminar for 
highway designers, planners and 
traffic engineers developed by the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers— 
University of Toronto, Phone 
Toronto, 485-5040. 

September 8-13—6th Interna- 
tional Conference on Alcohol, 
Drugs and Traffic Safety, Four 
Seasons-Sheraton Hotel, Toronto. 
Contact Conference Manager, 33 
Russell St., Toronto. 

September 12-14—18th Annual 
Conference, American Associ- 
ation for Automotive Medicine, 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Toronto. 
Contact Traffic Injury Research 
Foundation, 74 Stanley Avenue, 
Ottawa, about registration. 

September 23-26—Roads and 
Transportation Association of 
Canada 60th Anniversary annual 
conference, Four Seasons Shera- 
ton Hotel,. Toronto. Contact 
RTAC at 875 Carling Avenue, 
Ottawa. (613) 729-5185. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3—National Saf- 
ety Congress, Chicago. For regis- 
tration information contact H. 
W. Champlin, 425 North Michi- 
gan St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 7-11 — Fleet Supervisors 
Course, Ontario Safety League, 
409 King St. West, Toronto. 

October 21-24—4-day course 
on Modern Control Methods for 
Traffic Signal Systems, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Downtown Cam- 
pus. Contact Dept. of Civil En- 
gineering, U. of T., Toronto, 
attn: Traffic Signal Systems. 

November 18-19—2-day Con- 
ference on Advanced Techniques 
in Fleet Safety Management; 
Ontario Safety League. Contact 
E. L. Moore, O.S.L., 409 King 
St. W., Toronto. (416) 362-1516. 


. 


1 re — 


Traffic death 
and injury 
down in ‘74 


Ontario’s fatal collisions 
down 12.9 percent for the fi 
quarter of 1974, announced Min 
ister of Transportation and Com 
munications John R. Rhodes, a 
a special director’s luncheon 0 
the Ontario Safety League. 


And total deaths due to roar 
collisions were down 10.4 percen 
compared to the same period las 
year. : 


“I trust that this downwari 
trend is due in some degree ti 
our ministry’s well organized pre 
gram of traffic safety education” 
said the Minister, referring to th 
teaching aids provided to On 
tario schools right from nurser) 
level on up through high schoo 
where driver education coursé 
are available. cs 

But the picture is still far fre 
good, the Minister went on. 
believe one of the sad features 
modern society is that we ai 
losing our capacity for surpri 
he commented. 


“It doesn’t surprise many, ft 
example, to hear or read th 
1,959 people died in traffic ace 
dents in Ontario in 1973, and thi 
more than 97,000 suffered pe 
sonal injury”. Be 
Ee 

November 24-26 — Ontar’ 
Trucking Association, 48th Al 
nual Convention, Royal Yor 
Hotel, Toronto. Contact (4 
247-7131. 4 


ee 


ontents may be reprinted without reference to the Ministry « 
her sources. Readers with safety activities to report should wri: 
Ave., Downsview M3M 1J8. i 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Manager, Safety Information. sg 


Editor, Judith Adams. 


BULK PERMIT No. 9163 — 
TORONTO 


Ontario to review drinking / driving laws and penalties: Attorney General R. Welch 


CA2GN 


; <e . 
onourable Pauline M. McGibbon, Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, 
\elcomed delegates at the opening session of the conference. Shown 
dove, left to right, are: W. B. G. Reynolds, chairman of the public 
lations committee; Sir Edward Wayne, International Committee on 
Icohol, Drugs and Traffic Safety; Dr. H. David Archibald, chairman of 
e pianning committee; Hon. W. Earl Rowe, chairman of the com- 
jittee of honour; Professor R. F. Borkenstein, inventor of the Breath- 
\yzer, Dr. Eva Tongue, International Council on Alcohol and Addictions, 
iid Mrs. McGibbon. 


iaws, penalties, education have 
hiled to stop drunk drivers 
round the world 


Legislation aimed at apprehending impaired drivers, penalties 
iposed on those who are caught and mass public éducation 
¢(mpaigns have all been virtually fruitless in getting drunk 
divers off the roads in almost every country in the world. 

That was the verdict passed by G. J. S. Wilde, a Queen’s 
thiversity psychologist, in the wind-up session of the conference. 


Dr. Wilde gave countless ex- experience would not substan- 
aiples to back up his claim. tiate such a conclusion. 
faong them were: ° An intensive drinking-driving 
"Since Canada passed breath- campaign conducted in Texas 
alyzer legislation in 1969, no for one year showed that blood 
measurable effect upon road alcohol levels found in im- 
xccident rates has occurred. paired drivers afterwards re- 
[hey are just as bad as they mained unchanged. However, 
"ver Were —even though a 70 per cent of those appre- 
bublic safety campaign accom- hended could recall the cam- 
)>anied the introduction of the palgn message. 
egislation. © Studies show that between 40 
®3lood alcohol content levels and 70 per cent of drinking 
ound in impaired drivers also drivers whose licences have 
emains constant in Canada. been suspended or revoked 
ittle change has occurred continue to drive. The longer 
ince breathalyzer legislation. the period of disqualification, 
n Austria, following a drunk- the greater the likelihood that 
iriving campaign, a_ study it will be disregarded. 
howed it too had failed to in- ° In Germany, it was found that 
uence road accidents and the longer the jail sentence for 
lood alcohol content levels. drunken driving, the greater 
*a Australia, drinking drivers the probability that the same 
howed little belief in the driver will commit the offence 
satement that their driving again. : 
apabilities were seriously im- © It has been determined that a 
aired at blood alcohol levels person punished for impaired 
to approximately .08 per driving feels he is bearing the 
znt by weight. Their own life (Cont'd on Page 6) 


(See Page 3) 


LEGAL DOG LACKS TEETH 


Problem of identifying impaired driver 
makes risk of detection minimal 


“The legal dog lacks teeth” 
was the way H. L. Ross of the 
University of Denver, summed 
up the effectiveness of drinking 
and driving laws in his talk at the 
section 4 plenary session, dealing 
with the control and prevention 
of alcohol-related driving pro- 
blems. 

“The threat of a fine, loss of 
driver’s licence and risk of physi- 
cal injury could reasonably be 
expected to affect the decisions 
of\many drivers as to whether 
and\when to consume alcohol”, 
he*said. “But because of the pro- 
blem \of identifying a driver on 
the rgad as impaired and because 
of. the minimal risk of detection, 
thedriving public can validly 
assume that the legal dog lacks 
teeth”. 

He traced the development of 
the legal response to the problem 
of the drinking driver in Sweden 
and Britain. He began with the 
horse and buggy days of the early 
20th century through to the mid 
1920’s (when laws were passed 
specifically forbidding operation 
of a motor vehicle while intoxi- 
cated) to the later years (1934 
in Sweden and 1962 in Britain) 


SPECIAL ISSUE 


During September, Toronto | 
hosted the sixth in a series of 
International conferences de- 
signed to bring together the 
most up to date knowledge 
about driver impairment as a 
global problem. 

Researchers, pharmacolo- 
gists, criminologists, legisla- 
tive analysts, the judiciary, 
law enforcement agencies, 
automotive industry and the 
insurance field, from some 30 
different countries, attended. 

This special issue of “On- 
tario Traffic Safety” contains 
the highlight information 
made available at the con- 
ference. 


when provision was made for 
blood tests to be administered 
those accused of drinking and 
driving. 

“Previous to the blood test 
legislation, there were problems 
in judging the extent of impair- 
ment. There were also problems 
when there was a bias on the part 
of the judge—leading to acquittal 
where an unbiased court would 
convict. 

In Sweden, prison is a standard 
punishment. And the legal level 
of impairment is only .05. 

What effect did the 1934 legis 
lation have in Sweden? 

“My search of Scandinavian 
sources for satisfactory evidence 
concerning deterrent effect of the 
drinking and driving legislation 
led to the conclusion that such 
evidence was not available”, the 
speaker said. 

What effect did the legislation 
have in Britain? 

“Immediately following the 
enactment of the British Road 
Safety Act of 1967, there was a 
sharp drop in highway casualties, 
which was attributed by support- 
ers of the act to the effect of the 
legislation. 

He suggested, however, that 
the act is no longer effective be- 
cause data on the blood alcohol 
concentrations among highway 
fatalities, which declined from 
1967 to 1968, had returned to its 
previous level by 1971. 

He also suggested that the key 
to the success of the British law 
at the beginning was the govern- 
ment’s success in convincing 
British drivers in 1967 that there 
was a significant risk that drivers 
who drank more than the per- 
missible amount of alcohol would 
be caught. , 

“The risk of apprehension for 
a drinking driver in Britain is 
realistically quite minute. And 
this fact is increasingly being 
learned by the public who are 
adjusting their behaviour in con- 
sequence”. 6 


ARE WE ARRESTING THE WRONG PEOPLE? 


Are we arresting the wrong 
people in our counter-measure 
drinking-driver programs? 

Do mass arrests for impaired 
driving prevent fatal crashes? 

Richard Zylman, of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, sug- 
gested we might be arresting “the 
wrong drunks” in a report given 
to an afternoon session. 

“It is commonly believed that 
drivers arrested for impaired 
driving are of the same popula- 
tion as those drivers involved in 
alcohol-related fatal crashes after 
excessive drinking”, he said. “But 
there is evidence that they are 
different. 

“Tt is also commonly believed 
that prevention of collisions in 
general will prevent fatal crashes 
related to alcohol, but the run-of- 
the-mill collisions are distinctively 
different from fatal crashes. 

“The widespread use of breath- 
testing instruments did not re- 
sult in a large reduction in traffic 
deaths. Nor did the enactment of 
implied consent laws with low 
limits have their planned impact. 

“Despite pressure to identify 
and remove all problem drinkers 
from the highway, despite costly 
and increasingly sophisticated 
countermeasure programs, and 
despite massive numbers of ar- 
rests for alcohol-related offences, 
traffic deaths were not reduced 
and the problem of the impaired 
or intoxicated driver continues to 
be reported as a factor in almost 
half of all traffic deaths in the 
United States”, Zylman stated. 

“The time has come to stand 
back and ask, why? 

“Tt has become too popular in 
the last few years to blame an 


UR SEASONS 
SHERATON 


A summary of “The Edmonton 
Study”, a pilot project to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of a public 
information campaign on the sub- 
ject of drinking and driving, was 
presented by Philip J. Farmer, 
executive director of the Canada 
Safety Council. Mr. Farmer was 
chairman of the plenary session 
for section 4. 


Richard Zylman, from New Brunswick, New Jersey, questions a 
speaker. He himself presented a paper: “Mass Arrests for Impaired 
Driving May Not Prevent Fatal Crashes”. 


ever increasing number of fatal 
crashes on problem drinkers. 
Historically, alcoholics have been 
the scape-goat for many of 
society’s problems. 

“The fact that many alcoholics 
do not come in contact with the 
police and are not involved in 
collisions has been overlooked. 
Instead, they are grouped as a 
class to be listed and removed 
from the road as killer drunks— 
to be rehabilitated because there 
are not enough jails in the 
country to hold all our alco- 
holics”’. 

To refute this, he gave facts 
from a total sample of 1,273 
chronic alcohol drivers. Only 7 
per cent probably qualified as 
prime candidates for a traffic 
safety countermeasures program. 
The other 93 per cent, according 
to their driving records, drive 
much like the rest of us. 

He pointed out that it takes 
more than alcohol to be involved 
in a crash, 

“Since the knowledge of the 
presence of alcoholism alone is 
not sufficient, it is obvious that 
our next task is to develop prac- 
tical means of identifying the 
high risk alcoholic driver, prefer- 
ably before he makes his mark 
on the highway”. 

As an example, he said a driver 
may have a potential for risk- 
taking behaviour which exists in- 
dependently of his use of alcohol 
and which manifests itself as 
aggressive irresponsibility. The 
role of alcohol with such a per- 
son may simply be to more 
readily allow expression of that 
potential. 

“The majority of drivers ar- 
rested for impaired driving are 
not careening down the road at 


high speed, nor are they pulled 
from violent wrecks. They are 
more likely to have been fumb- 
ling along, slowly attempting to 
negotiate their trip without inci- 
dent, having frequently driven a 
number of miles in such impaired 
condition. Their collisions are 
usually minor, resulting from 
miscalculation. 

“Traditionally, it has been as- 
sumed that all drivers who drink 
to excess are equally dangerous. 
And it is on this premise that en- 
forcement programs are applied 
against all drinking drivers”, he 
said in conclusion. 

“There is a need to identify a 
larger group of high-risk drivers 
whose deviant behaviour leads to 
crash involvement—with or with- 
out alcohol—and among whom 
some use alcohol as a triggering 
device”. 


IT'S CHAUVANISM! 


More men arrested 
as impaired drivers 


Fewer women than men ar¢ 
arrested for impaired driving alk 
though findings show females te 
be as alcoholically inclined a: 
their male counterparts. The ratic 
is two to one in some countrie 
—one to one in others. 

Pascal Scoles, a clinical psy 
chologist and assistant commu 
nity college professor from Phila 
delphia, attempted to provid) 
the key to the puzzle at the con) 
ference. i 

“I know in Philadelphia ther) 
is a tendency for police not ti 
charge females unless they ar| 
severely impaired”, said Scoles 
“Tt’s chauvinism—usually wome; 
get off with a warning”. 

He added that he does ne) 
think female alcoholism has th 
same degree of irresponsibilit | 
as male alcoholism. ) 

“Many women won't driy| 
after they drink”, he said. 

Social norms were also cited dl 
a possible reason for fewer fc 
male arrests. 

“In most cases, impaire! 
women are in the company of a! 
impaired man when they get int! 
a car”, he said. “And he’s th 
one who is doing the drivin) 
Also, more men than women ow! 
cars”. 


The Breathalyzer assists police © 
apprehending intoxicated drive’) 


frequency of automobile claims 


Abstainers have 10 per cent lower | 


Total abstainers have 10 per 
cent lower claims frequency than 
non-abstainers, studies of auto- 
mobile claims experience from 
different countries show. 

A report by A. Lindgren, actu- 
ary with the Ansvar Mutual In- 
surance Company, Stockholm, 


summarized findings from 
Sweden, Finland and Great 
Britain. 


It is a well-documented fact 
that people who have consumed 
alcohol run a much greater risk 
of accidents than other drivers. 

The degree of over-risk differs, 
but it is clear that the increase in 
risk level commences with the 
consumption of very small quan- 
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tities of alcohol. Total abstinen 
would therefore considerably | 
duce a driver’s tendency to lj 
come involved in accidents. | 

At the same time, the repij) 
pointed out, other factors con’) 
bute to the over exposure of Ti, 

In the studies, due consid 
ation was taken of such fact 
as annual mileage, make 4) 
model of the motor vehi 
weather conditions, traffic d! 
sity. 

The studies gave conclus} 
indication that the claims 1) 
quencies for total abstainers 
lower year by year than § 
claims frequencies for ‘ 
abstainers. 


Ontario report 


Ontario’s Attorney-General 
Robert Welch told conference 


problem of drinking and driving 
jo the province. 


tatutes to guarantee adequate 
enalties are being sought within 
ae framework of existing legis- 
ation. 


“I am also anxious that we 
‘ike a look at whether new or 
Tonger legislation is required to 
‘asure that the courts have suffi- 
lent sanctions available to them 
) assist in deterring drinking and 
tiving behaviour”, the Attorney- 
eneral said. 

The combination of drinking 
id driving has become the 
Irgest single cause of motor 
hicle accidents in Ontario, and 
ill cost the people of the pro- 
nce an estimated $130 million 
is year, Mr. Welch said. 


Citing from a recently-com- 
jected government report, he 
ated that in Ontario’s fatal col- 
ions last year where a passenger 
| pedestrian died, seven per cent 
volved a driver or passenger or 
jdestrian who was impaired, 
d 20 per cent involved a person 
j10 had been drinking. 


“The statistics are even more 
'ghtening when one considers 
at of the 621 drivers who died 


_in apprehending severely in- 

‘icated drivers but not those 

40 are driving at lower, but 

‘essive, blood alcohol levels. 
2 problem lies with the police 

Beet John Hoday of the 
MP. 


‘Law enforcement officers are 


Ss per 100 millilitres of 
yi ee 

foday continued that police 
‘ers are further hampered in 
ction because they are re- 
ied by law to have “reasonable 
probable grounds” of im- 


in motor vehicle collisions last 


recommends more government intervention 


year, and from the blood samples 
obtained, 43 per cent were found 
to have blood alcohol concentra- 
tions in excess of .08, the legal 
limit in Canada”, the Attorney- 
General said. 


The report also revealed that 
of 46,000 persons stopped by 
police for breathalyzer tests in 
1973, 42,000 were charged with 
a drinking driving offence. Of 
these, 35,000 were convicted. 


Mr. Welch told the delegates 
the report recommended more 
government intervention in an 
effort to reduce the drinking 
driving problem in the province. 
The report also suggested the 
government might intervene at 
three distinct stages of the pro- 
blem. 


First, the government should 
attempt to prevent drinking and 
driving in the first place, the re- 
port said. This might include 
such activities as mass media 
education, provision of alternate 
modes of transportation,  in- 
creased public awareness of the 
probability of being caught, and 
the costs involved when con- 
victed of a drinking-driving 
offence. 


Secondly, the government 
could intervene after the drink- 
ing driver is on the road, but be- 
fore a collision has occurred. 
Suggested government action 
here included detection of the 
drinking driver by assigning a 
higher priority to the offence, 


}Oadside screening devices 
luggested by RCMIP inspector 


“This is interpreted to mean 
gross physical symptoms includ- 
ing slurred speech, glassy eyes, 
a flushed face and so on”. 

Hoday feels that roadside 
screening devices would enable 
police to arrive at better deci- 
sions but under present federal 
legislation the use of such a de- 
vice would have to be on a volun- 
tary basis, rendering it almost 
useless. 

Hoday concluded that police 
education is also important. 
RCMP breathalyzer training pro- 
grams expose officers to as many 
aspects of the use of alcohol as 
possible, he said. This includes 
actual drinking sessions, allowing 
officers to experience personally 
what 80 milligrams of alcohol 
per 100 millilitres of blood 
means. 

“Perhaps such an educational 
program should be afforded to 
all law enforcement officers at 
some stage in their careers”, said 
Hoday. @ 


and by increasing law enforce- 
ment activities at specified times 
and places. 

And thirdly, the report pro- 
posed the government might in- 
tervene after the drinking driver 
has been detected, charged and 
convicted, but before a subse- 
quent offence is committed. In- 
tervention at this stage might re- 
quire a reassessment of current 
penalties and of the rehabilitative 
role of the court. 

The report also concluded that 
the young drinking driver, aged 
18 to 24, requires special atten- 
tion because of the dramatic in- 
crease in the numbers. involved 
in accidents in this age group. 

Mr. Welch said the Ministry 
of Health was already busy pre- 
paring material for an extensive 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL R. WELCH 


public education campaign de- 
signed to reduce the number of 
motor vehicle collisions involving 
impaired drivers. @ 


Public too tolerant of drinking 
drivers, federal MOT official 


tells conference 


Are we too tolerant of drink- 
ing drivers? 

Brian R. Carr of the federal 
Ministry of Transport thinks we 
are. Speaking at the conference, 
he said there is a general public 
feeling that people who drink and 
then drive are not all that bad. 


“In fact, most of us drive after 
drinking small amounts”, he said. 
“And what’s worse—we’re not 
scared enough of getting caught”. 


“This attitude has contributed 
to the failure of Canada’s breath- 
alyzer law”, he said. “It hasn’t 
been successful in getting drunk 
drivers off our roads”. Carr be- 


Brian Carr from the Road Safety 
Branch of the Federal Ministry of 
Transport in Ottawa answers 
questions from the media on 
Canada’s Breathalyzer legislation. 
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lieves mandatory tests conducted 
by police at roadside breathalyzer 
checkpoints might be the answer. 


“The drunk driver is not a nice 
guy and shouldn’t be thought of 
as one”, said Carr. “He may need 
treatment for abuse of alcohol 
and he certainly needs to be taken 
off the road”. 


“Social and legal pressure are 
both important to accomplish 
this”, he said, citing Australia as 
an example, Recently a campaign 
was begun there to change 
people’s attitudes towards the 
drinking driver. Later this year, 
legislation will be introduced in 
Australia allowing traffic police 
to stop any car at any time and 
request a breath sample. 

In Britain, said Carr, this is 
already being done to a lesser de- 
gree. Officers can require a road- 
side breath test whenever an 
accident or traffic violation oc- 
curs’ or whenever alcohol con- 
sumption is suspected. 


Carr feels the same could be 
done in Canada. 


“If our police had wider 
powers to administer breath- 
alyzer tests and if there were 
roadside screening devices as in 
Britain, plus widely-advertised 
spotchecks, more people would 
be afraid of getting caught”, he 
said. 

“At the moment, the Canadian 
public has not modified its be- 
haviour as a result of the breath- 
alyzer legislation passed in 1969 
because it does not believe the 
chances of detection are high”, 
Carr concluded. ® 


. 


ia 


ito, 


Dr. Harold Kalant, Associate Director of Research, Addiction Research 


Foundation, Toronto, pays 
question from the floor by 


Stockholm. Dr. Frankenhaeuser pres 


careful attention to the reply given to a 
Dr. Marianne Frankenhaeuser, University of 
ented a paper on “Drug Effects on 


Emotions-Relevance to Driving Accidents” at a plenary session. Dr. 


Kalant was chairman for the session. 


Alcohol intoxication leads 
to bold risk decisions 


._.. Alcohol intoxication increases the probability that a driver 


faced with complex choices will 


make bold, risk decisions. 


... Drivers are most likely to overestimate their ability after 
moderate and large doses of alcohol, inducing depressant 


effects. 


... People begin to feel sober while there is still alcohol in their 


blood. This 


discrepancy represents a danger zone because 


there is a reduced awareness of impaired driving ability. 
_.. Fear and stress may counteract the detrimental effects of a 
moderate dose of alcohol and help the driver to “pull himself 


together”. 


These were some of the points 
discussed by Dr. Marianne 
Frankenhaeuser, Sweden’s Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, at the plen- 
ary session of pharmacological, 
physiological aspects relevant to 
driving impairment. 

“From the point of view of 
experimental psychology, traffic 
safety may be regarded as a pro- 
blem of adjustment between the 
driver and his environment. 
Drugs may either facilitate or 
counteract the driver’s ability to 
adjust to the demands posed by 
the environment”, Dr. Franken- 
haeuser said. 

“A human being in a normal 
environment is aware of only a 
fraction of the multitude of 
stimuli to which he is exposed. 
If the inflow of impulses falls 
below a critical level, or when it 
exceeds a certain level, distur- 
bances in brain function and 
behaviour occur”. 

From laboratory experiments 
undertaken for an understanding 
of how driving behaviour is 
affected by low and high arousal 
levels, it was determined that safe 
driving requires medium arousal. 
At low levels, driving perform- 
ance is characterized by inatten- 
tion and emotional unresponsive- 
ness; at high levels by disorgani- 
zation and impulsiveness. 

“The majority of fatal auto- 
mobile accidents with alcohol 
involvement are single car, rather 
than collision”, she said. This 
points to impaired attention and 


insufficient response to an emer- 
gency under uneventful driving 
as a greater risk factor than im- 
paired ability to manoeuvre in 
heavy traffic. 

The type of accident typical of 
low arousal is driving off the road 
or into an obstacle. The type of 
accident associated with high 
arousal is excessive speeding, 
risky manoeuvres and loss of 
control. 

She pointed out that alcohol 
in low doses has a stimulating 
action; at moderate or high doses 
a depressant action, although it 
may appear to stimulate because 
it depresses inhibitory functions. 
It is this combination of de- 
creased alertness and weakening 
of restraints on behaviour that 
endangers driving performance. 


Centrally-acting drugs are also 
powerful determinants of arousal 
level, depressants decreasing and 
stimulants increasing arousal. 


Dr. Frankenhaeuser suggested 
that some of the ongoing re- 
search might aid in detecting 
high-risk individuals and groups 
with regard to traffic accidents 
and drug involvement. 

“There is support for the view 
that individual differences in sen- 
sitivity to alcohol suggest that 
highly anxious individuals are 
particularly resistant to alcohol”, 
she said. “Several reports point 
to a positive relationship between 
high levels of emotionality and 
resistance to intoxication”. @ 


Beer and wine drinkers not 


less likely to be 


So you think that because you 
drink beer or wine you are less 
likely to become impaired than 
if you drink whisky? 

Not so, says Dr. Harold 
Kalant of the Ontario Addiction 
Research Foundation. 

Speaking to conference dele- 
gates at a section meeting, Dr. 
Kalant said that in his study he 
found no difference among the 
three alcoholic beverages on 
either the sensorimotor or physio- 
logical measures — at any blood 
alcohol concentration. 

. “By far the most important 
finding of the study is the absence 


of any significant difference 
among the three alcoholic bev- 
erages . . . with respect to either 


the blood alcohol level or the 
observed effects”, Dr. Kalant told 
delegates. 

Dr. Kalant’s findings differed 
from an earlier paper presented 
by Dr. Pierre Dussault from 
Point Claire, Que. 

Dr. Dussault stated he found 
greater impairment and higher 
blood alcohol levels in whisky 
drinkers than in beer drinkers 
when 26 volunteers gulped down 
their drinks in 25 minutes. 

Dr. Kalant said he found no 
contradiction in the results of 
the two studies. 


Reduce total use 
to reduce accidents 


More than one-third of the 
people committed to prison in 
1971 in Norway were persons 
convicted of drunken driving, 
and a substantial proportion of 
the adult population admits to 
having driven with an alcoholic 
concentration above the statu- 
tory limit of .05 per cent. 

In that country, unconditional 
penalties—the least of which is 
21 days’ imprisonment—are im- 
posed for this offence. 

The National Institute of Al- 
cohol Research, Oslo, conducted 
a survey in 1969 to determine the 
connection between self-reported 
drunken driving, alcohol con- 
sumption and_ personality vari- 
ables among Norwegian students 
at the University of Oslo. Re- 
sults of the study were presented 
at the conference by Olav Irgens- 
Jensen. 


Conclusions obtained from the 
study were that self-reported 
drunken driving is connected 
with drinking habits . . . to reduce 
the incidence of drunken driving, 
endeavours have to be made to 
reduce the total use of alcohol. @ 
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impaired 


In his study, no difference wa 


beer and whisky were consume 
in the same time period. 

He said his findings were sif 
nificant because even alcoholic 
do not consume alcohol in larg 
doses over short periods of tim 


as behavioural disturbance 
motor vehicle accidents and othi 
consequences of impairment, a 
most unlikely to be significant 
influenced by the choice of 2) 
cohol. But they are heavily d 
pendent on the amount and ra 
of consumption”, he said. 


Some drugs make | | 
females cautious — 


There are some drugs whi) 
make females significantly le 
cautious — and there is at le¢ 
one drug which makes mal, 
more cautious. 

A paper prepared by A. 
Clayton and T. B. Betts of Bin; 
ingham, England, presented at } 
afternoon session, explored t) 
influence of sex and personal/ 
factors upon the effects of tre: 
quilizers on driving performani 

Low-speed vehicle - handliz 
tests of zigzag driving and g) 
estimation provided evidence ti 
control and decision driving sk 
were affected by four commo) 
prescribed tranquilizers. 

Chlordiazepoxide, amylobai 
tone sodium, trifluoperazine ¢1 
haloperidol were given in clini) 
doses to normal volunteers. — 

Sex differences were obtail 
in the effects upon decision sk 


For female groups, both hé 
peridol and chlordiazepox 
made the subjects significat 
less cautious. 

For male subjects, trifluop« 
zine made the subjects sigt 
cantly more cautious. | 


For both males and femal 
alcohol induced a significant! 
crease in caution. 

There was a complex in 
action between drug effects | 
personality of the subject. Ni 
otic or extroverted persons te 
to be less cautious after tak 
the tranquilizers. Stable or in 
verted subjects tended to bee 
more cautious. P 


Researchers in North America 
have determined that 60 to 65 
| per cent of drivers apprehended 
for drunk or impaired driving 
are alcoholics. 


This was one of the many 
‘points made by Dr. Melvin L. 
‘Selzer when he presented his 
paper. 

However, there is still a dis- 
[pute among investigators around 
the world about the number of 
\pathological drinkers found in 
drunk driver populations. Why? 
Because different areas of the 


Alcohol the villain 
in fatality rate 


Eighteen hundred people are 
killed each year on the highways 
in North Carolina. 

_ And North Carolina is one of 
the state leaders in the U.S.A. 
where drug involvement is a con- 
tibuting factor in fatal crashes. 
_ To determine which drugs and 
he extent of involvement of 
hese drugs in automobile driver 
ind pedestrian fatalities, Drs. 
Robert F. Turk and Arthur Mc- 
Say of North Carolina have 
een conducting a_ three-year 
tudy of the presence of drugs in 
‘ictims of auto crashes, 

They presented the results of 
heir first year of study at the 
jonference. 

_ This study deals with the inci- 
ence of drugs occurring in 
ngle and multiple automobile 
tashes in which the operator or 
| pedestrian was fatally injured. 
‘he operator or pedestrian must 
ave been 15 years of age or 
Ider and died at the scene of 
te crash or have been dead on 
‘tival at hospital. 

To date, 100 victims have been 
udied. 

At the end of the first year of 
udy, Drs. Turk and McBay 
‘ve determined that alcohol is 
‘finitely the most prevalent con- 
‘buting factor in these fatal 
(ashes when compared to other 
ugs. 

In this study, 53 per cent of 
2 drivers were driving with 


Mbinations of alcohol 
cigs. 

Of the pedestrians, 48 per 
sit had alcohol levels greater 
jin 100 mg; 5.7 per cent had 
lectable levels of drugs other 
#n alcohol and 3.6 per cent had 
‘+h alcohol and other drugs 
sent. @ 
i 


i 


ft 
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Problem or social drinker? 
Identification is difficult 


world present different mixtures 
of social drinkers and alcohol 
abusers in their drunk driver 
populations. A driver labelled 
alcoholic in one jurisdiction may 
be viewed as a weak-willed play- 
boy or thoughtless social drinker 
elsewhere. 

Many alcoholics are not iden- 
tified in a drunk driving program 
either because they are not sought 
for at all, or inadequate methods 
are used in that search. It is still 
customary to rule out the possi- 
bility of an alcohol related illness 
until multiple arrests for drunk 
driving have taken place. 


Until researchers use identical 
methods throughout the world 
the exact number of alcoholics 
may never be found in drunk 
driver populations. 


Detecting alcoholism in 
drunk drivers 


“Approximately 25 per cent of 
alcoholics in the U.S. are beer 
alcoholics and a remarkable 
number of them become and re- 
main alcoholics on beer alone”, 
stated Dr. Selzer. 

But to treat an alcoholic, one 
must distinguish him from the 
social drinker and this is not a 
simple task. Alcoholics whose 
families and jobs appear to be 
intact can resolutely maintain 
and almost prove they don’t have 
a drinking problem. 

Unlike narcotic addicts, alco- 
holics may vary the amount of 
their drinking by drinking mostly 
on weekends or during periodic 
binges. Some can and do, stop 
drinking for awhile and state 
they don’t even miss drinking. 


Diagnosis of alcoholism 


In 1970, Dr. Selzer developed 
the Michigan Alcoholism Screen 
Test (MAST) as a screening in- 
strument to determine drinking 
behaviour. 

The MAST consists of 24 
questions that can be adminis- 
tered or self-administered in 10 
to 15 minutes and has a simple 
comprehensible scoring system. 
It has both reliability and validity. 
Furthermore, it does not appear 
to be unduly influenced by the 
subjects’ defensiveness. 

He recently administered the 
test to 100 male subjects who had 
routinely renewed their driver 
licences and found that 16 per 
cent scored in the alcoholic range. 
This is surprising because many 
alcoholics could take the test and 
keep their secret intact. 

However, there is little pro- 
blem with subject candor and one 
of the surprises in using the 
MAST test is that most alcoholics 
do not avoid truthful answers. @ 


WHERE DO YOU FIT 


IN THE DRINKING SCALE? 


Below is a series of questions related to drinking. Please answer 


each question by checking the appropriate column. 


Questions 


1 


- Do you feel you are a normal drinker? (By 
normal we mean you drink less than or as much 
as most other people). 


Have you ever awakened the morning after 
some drinking the night before and found that 
you could not remember a part of the evening? 
- Does your wife, husband, a parent, or other 


near relative ever worry or complain about 
your drinking? 


. Can you stop drinking without a struggle after 


one or two drinks? 


5. Do you ever feel guilty about your drinking? 


6. Do friends or relatives think you are a normal 


ak 


23%, 


24. 
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drinker? 


Are you able to stop drinking when you 
want to? 


. Have you ever attended a meeting of Alco- 
holics Anonymous? 


. Have you ever gotten into physical fights when 


drinking? 


- Has drinking ever created problems between 


you and your wife, husband, a parent, or other 
near relative? 


. Has your wife, husband, a parent, or other near 


relative ever gone to anyone for help about 
your drinking? 


. Have you ever lost friends or girl friends be- 


cause of drinking? 


. Have you ever gotten into trouble at work 


because of drinking? 


. Have you ever lost a job because of drinking? 
. Have you ever neglected your obligations, your 


family, or your work for two or more days in 
a Tow because you were drinking? 


- Do you drink before noon fairly often? 
. Have you ever been told you have liver trouble? 


Cirrhosis? 


. After heavy drinking have you ever had 


Delirium Tremens (D.T.’s) or severe shaking, 
or heard voices or seen things that weren’t 
really there? 


. Have you ever gone to anyone for help about 


your drinking? 


- Have you ever been in a hospital because of 


drinking? 


. Have you ever been a patient in a psychiatric 


hospital or on a psychiatric ward of a general 
hospital where drinking was part of the pro- 
blem that resulted in hospitalization? 

Have you ever been seen at a psychiatric or 
mental health clinic or gone to any doctor, 
social worker, or clergyman for help with any 
emotional problem, where drinking was part 
of the problem? 

Have you ever been arrested for drunk driving, 
driving while intoxicated, or driving under the 
influence of alcoholic beverages? 

Have you ever been arrested, even for a few 
hours, because of other drunk behaviour? 


Answers with 


Weighted Scoring 


YES 


SS Oe Pe ee ere ee a ata, 


O 


mee 


NO 
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It doesn’t take much alcohol 
to impair driving ability 


According to R. G. Mortimer of the University of Michigan, 
even small doses of alcohol can significantly impair your driving 


ability. 


Speaking to conference delegates, Dr. Mortimer said that a 
study undertaken at the U.S. Highway Safety Research Institute 
indicates that your ability to steer a motor vehicle may be 
reduced to a level similar to that of a novice driver. 


“In the experiment, the sub- 
jects’ steering ability became a 
bit more sluggish under even 
small doses of alcohol”, Dr. 
Mortimer told delegates. apneir 
behaviour can be considered to 
be more coarse, not unlike the 
steering behaviour used by driv- 
ers in the early stages of the 
driving experience”. 

In his study, Dr. Mortimer 
used a driving simulator to in- 
vestigate the effects of low (0.07 
percent Blood Alcohol Concen- 
tration) and moderate (0.10 per 
cent BAC) doses of alcohol in a 
task involving steering on a 
straight road in the face of ran- 
dom, simulated wind gust dis- 
turbances. 

Two groups of nine subjects 
each — eight females and 10 
males — were used. Both per- 
formed the same tasks on the 


simulator, but only one group 
was served alcohol. 

Results of the tests indicated 
that the alcohol group’s steering 
ability was affected at both 0.07 
per cent BAC — the legal cut-off 
for impaired driving in Michigan 
state—and at 0.10 per cent BAC. 

“At the moderate level of 0.10 
per cent blood alcohol concen- 
tration there was a significant in- 
crease in the drivers’ lateral posi- 
tion error in responding to con- 
tinuous, random disturbances”, 
Dr. Mortimer said. 

“In effect, the alcohol group 
tended to guide the vehicle by 
concentrating on the roadway 
directly in front of the vehicle, 
instead of looking well ahead. 

“This, of course, resulted in 
frequent steering adjustments to 
keep the vehicle on a straight 
course”. 


Se arn 


Laws, penalties, education 


(Cont'd from Page 1) 


cross for his fellow motorists 

who have gone undetected but 

who obviously drink and drive. 
© Common sense says that pass- 
ing a law that condemns a very 
considerable proportion of the 
driving population can have no 
long-term effects because it 
can not be sufficiently en- 
forced. 
Experts claim that by pin- 
pointing alcohol as the main 
culprit in fatal and other seri- 
ous accidents, “sober drivers” 
are led to believe they do not 
have major responsibility in 
accident prevention. 
Some studies seem to indicate 
that the many unpleasant con- 
tacts between public and 
police, which accompany the 
use of the automobile, may 
have contributed to hostility 
towards the police and a de- 
crease in respect for the law 
of the land. 
Dr. Wilde presented some views 
that might be incorporated into 
attempts to solve the drinking- 
driving problem. 

“Because drinking is not only 
a function of the traits of an in- 
dividual but of the dynamics of 


social interaction”, he said, “the 
drinker should not be made re- 
sponsible by law for his be- 
haviour as an individual — as if 
he were an autonomous entity. 

“It might be argued that the 
law should be designed in a way 
to address itself more. to the very 
patterns of human interaction in 
which drinking takes place. 

“One possibility in this direc- 
tion might be greater use of con- 
cepts such as accessory to the act 
and co-responsibility of others 
for the act of driving after 
drinking”’. 

Dr. Wilde pointed out that 
mass communication theory sug- 
gests that there should be more 
immediacy between the message 
and the relevant situation. Ac- 
cordingly, bottles and other con- 
tainers of alcoholic beverages 
may be provided with a warning 
saying: the chances of having an 
accident increase with the amount 
of drink. 

Wilde also believes that com- 
mercial advertising and related 
publicity should not be presented 
in such a way that it interferes 
with the promotion of safety- 
oriented behaviours. Cd 


TAKING A “TRIP TRIP’? 
No agreement on driving impairment 
related to drugs other than alcohol 


Is a “trip trip’, driving while 
high on drugs, a traffic safety 
hazard? Do common drugs such 
as marijuana, barbituates, tran- 
quilizers and opiates contribute 
to traffic accidents? 


These were questions posed by 
Dr. Julian Waller, University of 
Vermont, at a plenary session. 


Among the many potential 
problem drugs, the only ones 
which will create a problem of 
large proportions — as far as 
driving is concerned — are those 
that simultaneously have high 
prevalence of use and relatively 
high quantity of impairment, he 
pointed out. 

“How many drugs on the 
North American continent meet 
these criteria at this time? Clearly 
alcohol does. There is now wide 
and virtually unanimous agree- 
ment that drinking alcohol con- 
tributes substantially to highway 
crashes. But there is no agree- 
ment at all regarding other com- 
mon drugs”, he said. 


“There is enough data existing 
about the usual prevalence of 
tranquilizers and barbituates so 
that it is fairly apparent these 
drugs probably are not substan- 
tially over-represented among the 
traffic fatalities. But there is no 
really accurate data about the 
prevalence of marijuana in use, 
especially in relation to driving”. 


In addition to the lack of data, 
on the prevalence of marijuana 
in use, he mentioned the problem 
of establishing the extent to 
which it impairs. “Can a person 
be severely impaired if he tells 
you he is ‘stoned out of his mind’ 
but an objective observer cannot 
verify it?” he asked. 


A disturbing trend noted by 
Dr. Waller was the reported shift 
in use patterns from consumption 
of marijuana alone, during the 
1960’s to frequent consumption 
in combination with alcohol dur- 
ing the 1970's. 


Because of this, Dr. Waller 
cautioned that even if marijuana 
were found to be over-repre- 
sented among drivers in crashes 
we would have to ask, at this 
point in time, whether the over- 
representation was attributable 
to the marijuana, or to alcohol 
or both. 


From studies Dr. Waller has 
conducted, he concluded that 
drivers using marijuana do not 
have an increase in crash risks. 
And he pointed out that other 
researchers have supported this 
conclusion for all except persons 
addicted to amphetamines. 
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Some of the people he studied 
reported that marijuana altered } 
their time sense, some said il} 
affected their vision, attention 
span or judgment. | 

“These are the functions that] 
are impaired by alcohol”, he said} 
and the combined use of alcoho 7 
and marijuana by such persons |} 
in his opinion, could not helf 
but increase their crash risk. 


“T would cautiously conclude” 
he said, “that marijuana is likely 
to create a crash risk situatior 
predominently when used in con 
junction with alcohol . . . a pat 
tern that, unfortunately, appear: 
to be increasingly popular”. 


Alcohol plus drugs 
can “up” impairment 


Many commonly-used drugs) 
simultaneously consumed wit! 
moderate doses of alcohol, cai, 
seriously impair driving ability 
a Canadian doctor claims. 

Dr. Ian French of Torontc 
said his study revealed that drink 
ers with a blood alcohol level be 
low the legal driving impairmer) 
level of .08 per cent increase) 
their impairment by taking | 
sedative or allergy drug. 

“In some cases, the degree ¢ 
impairment almost doubled i 
subjects who had consumed drug 
and enough alcohol to sustai 
the blood alcohol count at 
per cent”, Dr. French added. 


In the study, commercial 
available vodka diluted wil 
orange juice and easily obtai 
able, over-the-counter or pr 
scription drugs were used. 


The drugs included diazepat 
a minor tranquilizer; phenoba 
bital, a sedative; diphenhydr 
mine, an antihistamine; codein 
a mild analgesic, and marijuan 
a hallucinogen. ; 


The subjects were tested on 
Stressalizer, a device develop 
by the National Research Cou 
cil in Ottawa, which requir 
subjects to align cross-hairs ov 
a lighted target for a specifi 
time period before a new targ 
appeared. 

“The results indicate that 
blood levels of alcohol belc 
that taken by the law as presun 
tive evidence of impairme’ 
meaningful additional impa 
ment — above that which - 
per cent alcohol alone can P! 
duce—can be produced by sim! 
taneous use of moderate do: 
of a range of widely-used drug 
Dr. French said. 


Enforcement of drinking driv- 
‘ing laws, as currently practised 
in most countries of the world, 
is having little effect in reducing 
alcohol-related traffic accidents, 
says Indiana University Professor 
i) Robert Borkenstein. 

“Our approach has been largely 
one of catching a few fish in a 
sea of drunken drivers and mak- 
ing horrible examples of them”, 
}the inventor of the breathalyzer 
told conference delegates. “This 
approach apparently has not been 
succeeding”. 


| 


| it the conference. 


“It has led to huge sums of 
loney being expended with very 
ttle to show in terms of casu- 
'Ity savings. And it is one of the 
iain reasons why the record of 
vad safety authorities compares 

) badly with others — such as 

lose responsible for industrial 
| ccidents”. 
He said any legislation should 
\clude laws requiring drivers to 
| ke a breathalyzer test whether 
* not they show signs or symp- 
"ms of alcoholic intoxication; 
‘lat the police should be given 
)e authority to stop traffic for 
)e purpose of taking such tests. 
| He added: “These powers 
ould be exercised in a highly 
lective manner at times and 
ace where persons are most 
‘ely to be found driving under 
We influence of alcohol. 


) “Drivers suspected of driving 
Mider the influence of alcohol as 
i tesult of breathalyzer tests 
ould be required to provide a 
dod sample for estimation of 
> blood alcohol content”. 


Dr. Havard also stated that 
ving with a blood alcohol level 


vuld be mandatory if the blood 


} 


To back up his claim, Prof. 
Borkenstein cited figures from a 
study he had undertaken which 
revealed that in both the United 
States and Sweden an individual 
police officer was only making 
about two alcohol related traffic 
arrests a year. 

“In a typical community of one 
million population, with 1,000 
patrol officers making two arrests 
per man a year, there will be 
2,000 arrests and four million 
violations”, he said, basing the 
incidence of alcohol in the 


[British doctor/ lawyer recommends 
laws based on scientific research 


_ Legislative principles based on scientific research should be 
adopted by industrialized countries to reduce the influence of 
ilcohol on the behaviour and performance of drivers. 

That was the conclusion reached by the Under Secretary of 
| he British Medical Association at Thursday’s plenary session 


Dr. John Havard, who holds degrees in both medicine and 
aw, reached this conclusion in his presentation on cross-national 
omparisons of drinking driving laws. 

“The ad hoc approach so long adopted by road safety authori- 
lies is probably responsible more than anything else for the 
ailure to contain road accident mortality and morbidity in 
| *chnically developed countries”, Dr. Havard said. 


alcohol level is higher than the 
legal limit, which should be .08 
per cent blood alcohol concen- 
tration. 

Suspension of the driving 
licence for a period of at least 
one year should be mandatory in 
all cases where persons have been 
convicted of the offence; and the 
courts should have the power to 
place conditions on the return of 
the licence at the end of the sus- 
pension period. 

He suggested the courts should 
also have the power to remand 
drivers for medical examination 
before sentence. They should 
also have the discretion to order 
a period of medical treatment in 
lieu of imprisonment or fines in 
appropriate cases. 

“If the mortality and morbidity 
caused by drivers under the in- 
fluence of alcohol is to be re- 
duced effectively, legislation must 
ensure not only that the drinking 
driver is detected and convicted, 
but that the case is disposed of 
in such a way that the risk of the 
offence being repeated is also re- 
duced”, Dr. Havard added. 

He concluded that some of the 
suggested legislative principles 
have been adopted in several of 
the countries in his cross national 
survey. However, none of the 
countries have adopted all of 
them. @ 


driving public on U.S. roadside 
surveys. 

“An arrest rate of 2,000 per 
year to control four million vio- 
lations is futile”. 

He said police officers he inter- 
viewed also admitted they had 
not laid charges in from 75 to 
100 more cases in which they 
had reason to think that drivers 
probably had blood alcohol 
counts at the impairment level. 


The reasons given, he told 
delegates, were empathy with the 
driver, a feeling that sanction 
could be too severe and might 
interfere with the driver’s earn- 
ing power because of licence sus- 
pension, as well as the trouble 
involved in the system of pro- 
cessing the driver through the 
courts. 


Furthermore, Prof. Borken- 
stein said, an American study 
has shown that the public does 
not believe there is any danger of 


HOW DID YOU RATE 
ON PAGE 5 TEST? 


The weighted scoring system 
for the MAST Test works as 
follows: 

A NO answer for question No. 
1 would score 2 points. 

A YES answer for question 
No. 3 would score 1 point. 

The following is the suggested 
scoring for this self-administered 
test: 


QUESTION YES NO 


1 2 
2D, 


—v 
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10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22; 
23 
24 

If you score 
0-3 points — non-alcoholic 
4 points — suggestive of 
alcoholism 
5 points and over — 
alcoholic e 
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Catching a few fish in a sea of drunken drivers: Borkenstein 


being caught for a drinking driv- 
ing offence. 

“In a study of 1,000 subjects 
from social strata who should 
have been aware of and _ in- 
fluenced by traffic laws, not a 
single person was fearful of be- 
ing apprehended by the police 
when driving home from a party 
after drinking too much”, he 
said. 

In his opinion, current traffic 
law systems have been too un- 
systematic — based on principles 
more than 40 years old. He 
called on traffic authorities to 
change their thinking and to con- 
sider greater systematic use of 
police and court resources, 

“We must be concerned about 
the individual driver and at the 
same time about the public safety 
aspects as they affect the entire 
community”, Professor Borken- 
stein said. “This is a new 
methodology for the field that re- 
quires flexibility in thought”. ® 


A likely 
candidate for 
traffic accident 


A young male, from the lower 
socio-economic class, driving a 
car in bad mechanical condition 
with which he was inexperienced, 
probably impaired and possibly 
a drug user, was the most likely 
candidate for a traffic accident. 


That was the picture emerging 
from a study of 200 accidents in 
one county of New Mexico, a 
state with the highest fatality 
rate in the United States, 


The study was carried out by 
Gerald W. May and William L. 
Baker of Albuquerque, a city 
which was included in the county 
studied. 


A multi-disciplinary team, con- 
sisting of engineers, a physician, 
and a psychologist, studied a 
random sampling of about 200 
relatively serious accidents in- 
volving alcohol over a two-year 
period. 


During that time, there were 
30,000 accidents in the county, 
4,000 of which were alcohol re- 
lated. 


The 200 drivers were inter- 
viewed and a minimum of about 
250 data items were collected for 
each case. 

The study was sponsored by 
the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation. 

Findings will be used to assist 
in more comprehensively defining 
alcohol accidents and providing 
a profile of the drinking, acci- 
dent-involved driver. @ 


The drinking driver likely to have fatal crash can 
be identified in advance, survey indicates 


“The drinking driver likely to 
become involved in a fatal crash 
can be identified in advance”. 

This was one of the findings 
indicated in a 30-month psycho- 
social investigation into automo- 
bile accidents resulting in a 
fatality, conducted by the Boston 
University Traffic Accident Re- 
search Team. 

“If this is the case, then there 
are two primary questions facing 
interested officials today . . . how 


Compulsory help 


Two Philadelphia psychologists 
have found that first offenders 
arrested for driving while intoxi- 
cated (D.W.I.) have a serious 
drinking problem. 

Most are in the 20 to 24 age 
group and feel their drinking be- 
haviour prior to arrest is not 
causing them any problems. 

Tactics aimed at stopping these 
people, including appeals to 
their intelligence, laws, plus the 
threat of imprisonment, have 
little effect. 

Dr. Eric W. Fine and Pascal 
Scoles reached these conclusions 
after conducting a test on over 
2,500 D.W.I. individuals. Both 
men are directors of the Alcohol- 
Highway Safety Program, West 
Philadelphia Community Mental 
Health Consortium. 

The D.W.I. individuals tested 
were divided into three groups 
of alcohol impairment labelled 
Level J, II, and III. 

Level I individuals typically 
consume up to three quarts of 


ontario traffic safety 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting 


can he be drawn from the gen- 
eral population and how can he 
be re-oriented in his life style so 
that his potential element of risk 
can be substantially reduced?” 
Dr. Robert S. Sterling-Smith 
posed these questions in his pre- 
sentation of research project at 
the conference. 

“Tt is the opinion of the Boston 
team that this very particular 
task should not be delegated to 
law enforcement officials”, he 


is suggested 


beer, or less than six shots of 
whisky, or less than three water 
glasses of wine not more than 
twice weekly. 

Level II individuals consume 
up to five quarts of beer, one fifth 
of wine and/or two pints of 
liquor three or four times a week. 

Level III individuals consume 
alcohol daily. Intake is usually 
five or more quarts of beer, or 
one fifth or more of wine, or 
three or more pints of whiskey. 

Of the individuals tested by 
Fine and Scoles, 42 per cent re- 
ported they were Level I drinkers, 
over 50 per cent placed them- 
selves in Level II and just over 
seven per cent classified them- 
selves as Level IITs. 

Although admitting to a high 
proportion of pathological drink- 
ing behaviour, most individuals 
tested showed extremely poor 
motivation to seek treatment. 

Fine and Scoles concluded that 
some form of compulsory pro- 
gram was needed for these 
offenders. @ 


traffic safety. Content 


said, but rather be given to 
psycho-social professionals whose 
research and clinical skills have 
prepared them for such an effort. 

“Apprehension and prosecu- 
tion after the fact don’t appear 
to be the means of controlling 
highway carnage. Instead, the 
potentially risky automobile dri- 
ver should be sought out, re- 
educated and, if necessary, re- 
habilitated as quickly as he can 
be identified. @ 


Janace Pierce, Ontario Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions reported on an experimental 
evaluation of a community-based 
campaign against drinking and 
driving. Design and evaluation of 
this pilot project were undertaken 
by the Ministry and the Addiction 
Research Foundation. Emphasis of 
the campaign was a positive ap- 
proach to avoid the drunk driving 
problem through moderation of 
drinking prior to driving and 
through use of alternative trans- 
portation. 
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Non-crash facts 
are useful too 


© Roadside surveys conducte 
in the United States indicat 


driver or pedestrian. 


e That American teenagers al 
less likely to drink and driy 
than those in the 21 to 5: 
year-old range. 


At specific given times, almo 
half the drivers on the roé 
can have varying amounts ¢ 
alcohol in their blood . . 
amounts varying betwee 
traces and enough to result 
impairment. 


The incidence of alcohol 
non-crash involved drivers is ¢ 
important factor to be consider 
when developing programs 
combat drinking and drivin 
says Dr. Robert Voas of the U. 
National Highway Safety A 
ministration. 

“In traffic safety research . 
the thing that stands out is t 
crash”, Dr. Voas said. “The cra 
destroys property; it injur 
maims and kills people. Ho 
ever, if we lose awareness of t 
driver, vehicle and roadway bac 
ground we may come to a Ve! 
fundamental misunderstandi; 
of the crash phenomena”. 

In the United States, he state, 
roadside surveys are now PI: 
viding valuable information + 
lating to the incidence of alcol 
in non-crash involved drivers. 
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Motor vehicle 7ots in car crashes neglected’ 
research team declares 


inspection 
rogram 


Minister of Transportation 
nd Communications John R. 
thodes announced details of the 
Motor Vehicle Inspection pro- 
ram which went into effect the 
rst of September. 


Under the new program, a 
afety Standards Certificate can 
e issued only by licenced Motor 
‘ehicle Inspection Stations, and 
ach inspection of a used vehicle 
lust be carried out by a mechanic 
~gistered with the Ministry. 


The Safety Standards Certifi- 
ite replaces the Certificate of 
{echanical Fitness. 


In Ontario, a motor vehicle 
ust undergo an inspection of 
3 Safety related components 
‘ior to resale or transfer of 
vnership. It is estimated that 
proximately one-third of the 
‘hicles in the province are in- 
jected each year under this 
‘ogram. 


In making the announcement, 
't. Rhodes said: “The purpose 
| this program is not to take 
(ts off the road, but to have 
jechanical defects corrected at 
(@ time of resale, resulting in 
sfer vehicles on our provincial 
ladways”’. 


There are approximately 5,500 
llenced stations throughout the 
HOvince, mainly at service sta- 
tms and car dealerships. Each 
S tion was inspected prior to the 
iuing of a licence to ensure 
Biicient space, tools and equip- 
Mint were available to properly 
Breit the safety- standards 
1pection. 


| Mr. Rhodes indicated, “The 
NW program is designed to pro- 
Vie a uniformly high standard 
inspection throughout the pro- 
vice and to ensure the public 
iit both the mechanic and the 
Stiion producing the certificate 
fet the standards established by 
| Ontario Government”. ® 


dui 


“Neither driver was restrained, 
but neither sustained any injuries. 
A seven-month-old lying on the 
right front passenger seat of the 
car died instantly of a fractured 
skull’, 


This excerpt from a number of 
case histories of accidents involy- 
ing child passenger-victims hits 
at the root of a problem that is 
serious enough to be called “The 
Neglected Child Syndrome—The 
Infant and Child in Automobile 
Collisions”, a paper recently de- 


After September 1, 1974, all used vehicles must be inspected at a 


livered to the American Associ- 
ation of Automotive Medicine 
annual meeting, co-authored by 
Canadian researcher and child- 
Car-seat activist Joy S. Moon and 
Mrs. Jan Nicol, a member of her 
research team. 


There were many other such 
horror tales taken from the 151 
automobile collision reports Mrs. 
Moon and her research=team 
studied as a Consupietg, Associa 
ation Project fun@d@d through “a 
LIP grant. 


eos SS 


Motor Vehicle Inspection Station prior to the time of sale or transfer. 
Service stations licenced by the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications to carry out a Safety Standards Certificate inspection will 


display this sign. 


“Two children were ejected . . . 
the three-year-old died at the 
scene . . . a 17-month-old sus- 
tained crania-cerebral trauma, 
fracture, hemorrhage and con- 
tusions . . . the seven-month-old 
baby on her lap received maxi- 
mum head and skeletal injuries 
and displacement of internal 
organs and died instantly”, and 
on they go, the reports of babies 
and toddlers who had not been 
Rrovided with suitable child car 
Seats to protect them in these 
aeéidents. 


And to bear that out, there 
were dramatic case histories of 
ehild-passengers who did have 
seats and/or properly fitted belts 
and escaped serious injury, 

For example, in a station 
wagon that rolled over an em- 
bankment, rolled twice more and 
jumped a fence 36 ft. from the 
highway, finally coming to rest 
upside down, three youngsters 
seated and belted in the back 
seat sustained only very minor 
cuts. 

To give an idea of the serious- 
ness of the problem, Mrs. Moon 
said that in 1970, 12,000 child 
passengers were injured in Can- 
ada and 3,231 of them were 
under the age of 5. In that same 
year, 194 child passengers were 
killed; 71 of them were under 
the age of 5. 


Since many of these injuries 
and deaths would not have 
occurred had the child been pro- 
vided with proper restraints, Mrs. 
Moon thinks “neglected child 
syndrome” is an appropriate 
description of the problem. 

“To our knowledge, only five 
countries have a standard cover- 
ing children’s car seats’, stated 
Mrs. Moon. “Great Britain was 
the first to introduce its legisla- 
tion back in 1964; Australia fol- 
lowed with a standard in 1970; 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 
213 became effective in the U.S. 
in 1971; Canada issued Regula- 


(Cont'd on page 2) 


Tots in car crashes 
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tion 23 in 1972; and New Zea- 
land brought out a standard in 
1973, but only Canada _spe- 
cifically prohibited the sale of 
any device not complying with 
its Regulation from its inception, 
and placed the regulation under 
the Hazardous Products Act 
which falls under the Criminal 
Code”, she explained. 

In Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand devices not 
meeting their standards are still 
permitted to be sold and the 
parent has to examine a seat to 
see that it bears the seal of 
approval of the standards-writing 
body of that country. The U.S. 
only prohibits the sale of sub- 
standard seats manufactured be- 
fore April 1971. 

Mrs. Moon doesn’t blame the 
“neglect” she refers to all on the 
parent. “In fact, sometimes I 
think we should call it the mis- 
led parent syndrome”, she said, 
referring to the difficulty parents 
have experienced in trying to find 
information about the safest 
kinds of seats to buy, and then 
trying to find the seats in stores. 

In January 1974, the CSA 
Standard D159.2, Child Seating 
Systems for Motor Vehicles was 
published, incorporating a dyn- 
amic test procedure. It also set a 
permissible angle for any pelvic 
webbing which might be used to 
directly restrain the child, pro- 
hibited the use of the adult lap 
belt in direct contact with the 
child’s body and performance re- 
quirements for anchorages which 
might be used to restrain the 
upper portion of the child seating 
system. 

The Canadian government fol- 
lowed by issuing a revised Regu- 
lation 23 which took effect Aug- 
ust 1 for manufacturers and im- 
porters, and November 1 for 
retailers. While the dynamic test 
procedure is not incorporated, 
static test requirements are 
strengthened to remove from the 
market pedestal type seats that 
do not incorporate a restraining 
strap for the upper back of the 
seat. 

Further revisions requiring 
stringent test procedures take 
effect at all levels November 1, 
1975, and Mrs. Moon points out 
that this law will remove from the 
market all seats at present avail- 
able in North America, including 
several which have a proven his- 
tory of protecting small children 
in severe crashes. “The end re- 
sult of this has been mass con- 
fusion for the North American 
parent”, says Joy Moon. 

This Bulletin will follow further 
developments on child car seats, 
and report them as they occur, @ 


How fast can you die? 


Here is the terrifying reconstruction of what happens when a Car, 
travelling at 55 miles an hour, crashes into a solid immovable tree. 


1/10th of a second: 


The front bumper and chrome “frosting” of the grill-work collapse. 
Slivers of steel penetrate the tree to a depth of 1-1/2 inches, 


2/10ths of a second: 


The hood rises, crumples, smashes into the windshield. Spinning 
rear wheels leave the ground. The fenders come into contact with the 
tree, forcing the rear parts out over the front doors. The driver’s 
body continues to move forward at the vehicle’s original speed (20 
times the normal force of gravity, his body weights 3,200 pounds). 
His legs ram-rod straight, snap at the knee joints. 


3/10ths of a second: 


The driver’s body is now off the seat, torso upright, broken knees 
pressing against the dash board. The plastic and steel frame of the 
steering wheel begins to bend under his terrible death grip. His head 
is now near the sun visor, his chest above the steering column. 


4/10ths of a second: 


The car’s front 24 inches have been demolished, but the rear end 
is still travelling at about 35 miles per hour. The driver’s body is still 
travelling 55 miles per hour. The half-ton motor block crunches into 


the tree. 


5/10ths of a second: 


The driver’s fear-frozen hands bend the steering column into an 
almost vertical position. The force of gravity impales him on the 
steering shaft. Jagged steel punctures lung and intercostal arteries. 


Blood spurts into his lungs. 


6/10ths of a second: 


The driver’s feet are ripped from his tightly-laced shoes. The brake 
pedal shears off at the floor boards. The chassis bends in the middle, 


shearing body bolts. The driver’s 


head smashes into the windshield. 


The rear of the car begins its downward fall, spinning wheels digging 


into the ground. 


7/10ths of a second: 


The entire writhing of the car is forced out of shape. Hinges tear, 
doors spring open. In one last convulsion, the seat rams forward, 
pinning the driver against the cruel steel of the steering shaft. Blood 
leaps from his mouth, shock has frozen his heart. He is now dead. 


And it only took seven-tenths of a second. 


Reprinted with permission of The Safe Foreman Magazine, pub- 
lished by The United Safety Service, Wheaton, TUS WESsAs 


Reprinted with permission of The Safe Foreman Magazine, pub- 
lished by The United Safety Service, Wheaton, IIll., U.S.A. 


Police safety officers polled 


on Elmer material 


A questionnaire sent out to 
police safety officers throughout 
Ontario by the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications, 
resulted in the production of a 
new Elmer colouring book for 
their use in working with elemen- 
tary school children this year. 

The Ministry’s Public & Safety 
Information .Branch provides 
special materials to the 300 police 
safety officers throughout the 


province who go into schools and 
teach traffic safety to children, 
separately from the Elmer the 
Safety Elephant teaching aids 
being supplied to teachers 

Last year, there were folders 
for the police.to give children, 
and measuring tapes in metric as 
well as imperial measures, with 
safety messages on them. This 
year, thanks to the enthusiastic 
response from the officers to the 
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Police crack 
down on 


hitch-hiking 


“Warning: Hitch-Hiking May 
be Dangerous to Your Health” 
reads a poster recently distributec) 
to schools by the Hamilton 
Wentworth Regional Police. 


“Don’t Become a Headline” 
A coroner’s jury inquiring int 
the slaying of a 16-year-old git 
urged strong measures to dis 
courage young girls from hitch 
hiking”, continues the warning. 


The poster, depicting a skul 
removing a friendly face, make 
a frightening point, and it’s in 
tended to scare kids out of th 
hitch-hiking habit. 


Police officers recently visite’ 
elementary and 


out just as the poster does thz 
most victims of hitch-hiking en) 
up dead. 


“The true newspaper heac! 
lines and stories prove to th) 
students that you can’t tell by 
person’s appearance what type ¢) 
person he or she is. If he’s | 
criminal type, you haven’t got | 
chance of protecting yourself) 
the children are told. 


The officers have also presen! 
ed the case against hitching to’ 
good many adult groups, to) 
“And the adults are warned th) 
if they pick up a hitch-hiker, thi 
are contributing to that pers¢ 
becoming a victim”,  stresst 
Constable Ron Peraziana, auth’ 
of the program. 


Ministry’s questionnaire, — th/ 
will have a colouring book fei. 
uring Elmer, as well as an Elm) 
folder containing a message } 
parents, to give out to the pup. 
Both are printed in English a 
French. 

French supplies have been 
popular that the small fol¢ 
describing Elmer’s rules is n¢ 
out of stock, although there 4 
still plenty of colouring boc 
available. ba 


| HOSPITAL 


The trend toward replacing 
vords with pictures on signs con- 
inues on Ontario’s roads, with 
hree new road sign symbols 
‘bout to be introduced. The cur- 
ently used symbols for hospitals, 
irports and campsites are about 
0 be joined by legends depicting 
00d, accommodation and fuel. 
\s many as six such markers will 
ppear on one sign, in advance of 
xit ramps on freeways. 


This use of more symbols in 
affic signs being promoted by 
1e Ministry of Transportation 
nd Communications conforms 
ith the international use of 
mmbols. They will do away with 


jrew out of 


| What began as a one-time 
fety campaign last Christmas 
is turned into a year-round 
fety organization in the city of 
arrie. 


Explains the new Safety As- 
ciation Chairman Mrs. Lillian 
. Jones: “The idea was to get 
ople planning ahead, exercis- 
$ restraint, being responsible 
‘their behaviour . . . and the 


WE APOLOGIZE 


_. for the inconvenience 
sed to our readers by late 
lailing of the past issue of 
ntario Traffic Safety. Tech- 
cal problems encountered in 
© central government mail 
1om led to the delay. We are 
sured that future issues will 
out on schedule. 
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the necessity for using words in 
any particular language. To date, 
composite signs advising motor- 
ists of major tourist attractions, 
provincial parks and national 
parks now in use in Ontario use 
both symbol markers and names 
for the facilities they identify. 


Other changes in Ontario road 
signs include the streamlining of 
“A-Airport” signs to an aircraft 
symbol pointing in the direction 
of the airport, “401 through” 
signs to “Express Lanes”, and the 
use of a new type of reflective 
sheeting on sign panels, to in- 
crease their visibility. @ 


3arrie Safety Association 


lrinking/driving campaign 


campaign got off to a fantastic 
start”. 


It was the joint suggestion of 
Barrie’s Mayor Dorian Parker 
and Police Chief Tschirhart that 
the committee formed for the 
alcohol action project carry on 
all year through to serve the 
safety of the people of Barrie. 


The association’s future plans 
include a survey of Barrie’s 
traffic “danger areas”, a possible 
babysitting course, attendance of 
two of their members at a course 
for licenced supervisors of fire- 
works displays, and a renewed 
effort during the Christmas holi- 
day season on the group’s Alco- 
hol Action Safety Project along 
the same lines that proved so 
successful last year. 


The new executive of the 
Association are: Mrs. L. Jones, 
Chairman; Mr. B. Duncan, Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. D. Willoughby, 
Secretary; Mrs. B. Budinger, 
Treasurer. Board of Directors: 
Mr. D. Pudden; Mr. B. Flook; 
Mr. J. McAllister; Mr. F. Forde, 
Publicity Chairman; Mr. T. Tat- 
tersall; Sgt. Bob Thompson. @ 


C.M.A. booklet on fitness to drive 


Detailed testing requirements 
concerning vision, hearing, car- 
diovascular diseases and psychi- 
atric disease are included in the 
new comprehensive “Guide for 
Physicians in Determining Fit- 
ness to Drive a Motor Vehicle”, 
published by the Canadian Med- 
ical Association. The booklet was 
provided to assist doctors in com- 
pleting a Driver’s Medical Exam- 
ination Report. 


“We felt there was a need for 
a national guide that would estab- 
lish at least minimum standards 
for physicians across the coun- 
try”, explained the C.M.A.’s 
Director of Communications E. 
A. Geekie. “It also provides a 
real service to our member 
doctors, who now have some- 
thing tangible in their hands to 
back up their recommendations 
that certain patients are hazards 
on the road”. 


New school bus 
stopping signs to 
assist motorists 


While the law is quite clear 
that motorists must stop when 
overtaking a stopped school bus 
with its signals flashing, on any 
divided highway, some drivers 
are still not sure when they must 
stop if meeting such a bus. 


It’s mandatory to stop for 
school buses travelling in the op- 
posite direction on four-lane 
undivided highways, but not on 
four-lane divided highways that 
have a median strip—a strip of 
pavement of more than ten feet 
in width, a physical barrier or an 
unpaved strip of ground. 


To relieve the confusion, the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications has now erected 
special signs all over the province, 
at major rural intersections and 
outside all large municipalities, 
on all types of four-lane un- 
divided highways, particularly 
those with a “singing-strip” di- 
vider of ten feet or less. & 


STOP FOR 


SCHOOL BUS 


WHEN SIGNALS 
FLASHING 


BOTH DIRECTIONS 
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The booket has been distribu- 
ted to member physicians and the 
communications media through- 
out Canada. Non-member physi- 
cians may send for single copies 
at a cost of 50c per booklet. Lay 
members of the public may ob- 
tain single copies free of charge, 
but there will be a charge of 50c 
per booklet for six copies or 
more. 


Requests should be directed 
to: The Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1867 Alta Vista Drive, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1G 0G8. @ 


Niagara Region 
Kinsmen hold 
bike finals 


One hundred and fifty-eight 
Niagara region elementary 
school students rode in the 6th 
Annual Bicycle Rodeo finals held 
at the Jack Bell Arena in Niagara 
Falls on August 10th. 


They represented the best bi- 
cycle drivers from the 16 area 
rodeos that were held during May 
and June in the regions 216 ele- 
mentary schools. 


The rodeo was sponsored by 
The Kinsmen Clubs “Zone D” of 
the Niagara Area, and co-ordin- 
ated by the safety officers of The 
Niagara Regional and Ontario 
Provincial police forces. 


Cash prizes were awarded by 
the Kinsmen of $100.00 each to 
the first place boy and girl, 
$50.00 each for second, and 
$25.00 each for placing third. 


A large trophy was placed in 
the school of the first place win- 
ners and each winner received a 
personal trophy. @ 


Road Accidents—What's being done? 


Sixth and final article in a series of articles examining just what business, indust 
agencies are doing to try and reduce the toll of traffic collisions on our highways. 


THE ONTARIO SAFETY LEAGUE | 


Everywhere you look in On- 
tario you're likely to see some 
part of the Safety League’s 
broadly spread program in safety 
education. See that green flag 
flying from the local school sport- 
ing Elmer the Safety Elephant’s 
face? The League administers 
that program. 

Been in Algonquin Park and 
visited the mobile safe boating 
demonstration? It’s another 
O.S.L. program. 

Been stopped by a school 
patroller while travelling through 
any Ontario town just as school 
got out? The League probably 
supplied his uniform to the 
sponsor. 

Been in some office and seen 
a commercial vehicle safe driving 
award framed on the wall? That’s 
part of the Ontario Safety 
League’s incentive program for 
truck drivers throughout the 
province. 

Taken driving lessons lately? 
The instructor is probably trained 
by a course run by the Ontario 
Safety League. Perhaps your son 
or daughter has graduated from 
a local baby sitter training course. 
Chances are it’s the one the 
O.S.L. supplies to communities 
to run. 

Or your teenager may be en- 
rolled in one of the Pro Driver 
courses run in Toronto and 
Mississauga, or a Youth Course 
in driving anywhere else in On- 
tario. Perhaps you yourself have 
been through a Defensive Driv- 
ing Course at work. The League 
administers those too. 

Remember when plastic bags 
were smothering babies about ten 
years ago? When skate boards 
were getting into all kinds of 
accidents? When youngsters were 
climbing into discarded refriger- 
ators and suffocating? When fire- 
crackers were banned? The 
League worked on all those haz- 
ards in turn. 

Perhaps it’s natural that you 
can’t turn anywhere without see- 
ing evidence of the League’s 


activities in Ontario. They’re one 
of the oldest safety organizations 
in North America — sixty-one 
years old this year, so they’ve 
had a lot of time to make them- 
selves felt. 

Much of their success is due to 
a harmonious working relation- 
ship that has been achieved over 
the years between the League’s 
24-member Board of Directors, 
and its 18 highly qualified staff. 
President William R. Fleming, 
Vice President of International 
Harvester Canada Limited, has 
just been elected to serve for a 
two year term of office. 


es 


Spectators in Algonquin Park gath 


Bernier, Minister of Natural Resources, joins outdoor 


practices. 


How it began 


“At the instance of the On- 
tario Railway and Municipal 
Board, a meeting of interested 
citizens was held in the Public 
Accounts Committee Room, Par- 
liament Buildings, on Monday, 
September 15, 1913 at 11 o’clock 
for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means for conducting 
a safety campaign, having as its 
object the education of the public 
as to the dangers on the street, 
and prevention of accidents”. 


That’s how the minutes for the 
founding meeting of the Ontario 


er to watch the OSL’s outdoor recreation demonstration. Here Hon. t 
expert Jan Dawson in demonstrating safe canoe? 
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ry and some specific 


Safety League began. There we 
an engineer and a secretary { 
the beginning, hired at a salat) 
of $150 a month almost in} 
mediately after the foundir 
meeting. iq 


“In January 1914, they wei 
rehired at $100 a month”, r 
counts General Manager Fre 
Ellis who has been with th 
league for the past 18 years. 


“The League had fallen on ey 
days, and the staff agreed to tal) 
a temporary cut in salary”. It w) 
restored to the original figure t) 
the end of the year. | 


| 


ee 
He: 


ie The earliest work of the 
League was concentrated on 
schools. The O.S.L. School Saf- 
‘ety Teaching Service has been 
supplied to Ontario schools 
since 1913 without interruption, 
iand it’s so popular that six other 
provinces in Canada have ar- 
ranged to have it supplied to 
their schools regularly too, with 
‘a local imprint. 

| “In those days, there was no 
‘other source of safety material 
for teaching children to stay out 
of accidents”, Manager Fred Ellis 
explained. “The schools relied on 
the League heavily for this kind 
}of guidance”. 

| It was a free service in those 
days. Now there’s a nominal 
charge for nearly all of the 
\League’s services, which helps 
to sustain the great variety of 
programs they offer. 

| The smiling little cartoon ele- 
shant that most parents, police 
safety officers and former kids 
sredit with helping to keep On- 
ario’s school accident rate to a 
ninimum, began as a local news- 
Japer promotion. 

Elmer was created by artist- 
inimator Charles Thorson; at 
he request of Bas Mason of the 
Toronto Evening Telegram, and 
mspector Vernon Page of the 
foronto Police Department, just 
ifter the war. 

For 28 years his six safety 
ules have been an important 
yart of Toronto school children’s 
irst memory work. He became 
jo popular in other parts of On- 
ario that the Ontario Safety 
league took over administration 
if the program for the province, 
f order to keep it uniform, and 
atisfy the demand. 

More recently still; the Canada 
Jafety Council in Ottawa re- 
eived rights to the program and 
dministers it nationally. 


Ntricia Cooney, Manager of the 
a” Safety Department. 


| 


William R. Fleming, 
Ontario Safety League President 


Traffic’s only part of it 


Patricia Cooney is Manager of 
the Family Safety Department 
that administers the province- 
wide school program, and she’s 
concerned with every kind of 
accident that affects children. 


“We often put fire safety 
themes, references to broken 
glass and pop tops, poisoning 
hazards into our teaching aids”, 
says Pat. “And fireworks have 
been a cause of a tremendous 
number of accidental injuries un- 
til they came under legislative 
control last year. 


“We were instrumental in 
helping to have all firecrackers 
banned in 1973, and there’s been 
a dramatic drop in fires and in- 
juries from this cause”. 


Other family fireworks may be 
bought a few days before Vic- 
toria Day and set off on private 
property. But there is strict legis- 
lative control now in the Explos- 
ives Act over display fireworks. 
You can’t even buy them with- 
out producing the name of the 
trained person who’s going to 
set them off, and this name is 
checked against a list kept by 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 
Canada, before the fireworks can 
be delivered to the purchaser. 


A set course for “Fireworks 
Supervisors” is stipulated under 
the Act and scheduled through- 
out Ontario by the O.S.L. Seems 
a little extreme? Not when you 
examine the reasons for all the 
excitement. 


Two summers ago, a little girl 
was killed during a park fire- 
works display. One of the rockets 
that failed to explode in the air, 
came down and killed her. She 
should have been nowhere near 
the firing site. About the same 
time, Pat says, two individual 
mothers had youngsters who had 
firecrackers in their pockets go 
off, injuring them badly and re- 
quiring skin grafts. 

The mothers got mad, con- 
tacted their M.P.’s and the On- 


General Manager 
Fred H. Ellis 


tario Safety League, and the 
machinery that was to lead to the 
restrictive legislation was set in 
motion. “And the point is, it 
worked”, insists Pat. “We used 
to get all kinds of reports of fires, 
and of injuries from hospitals 
after May 24th. 

This past year, there were only 
a couple of accidents reported 
involving fireworks. 


community safety councils”, said 
Fred Ellis. 

“And by the 1930’s there were 
active programs in commercial 
vehicle driver safety. These were 
run as incentive programs for 
commercial drivers, just as they 
are now”, he explained. 

Only then there were programs 
for horse-drawn vehicles, since 
many of our members were 
dairies and bakeries who used 
horses exclusively”. 

Today, the Commercial 
Vehicle Department of the 
League provides monthly news- 
letters and posters to both drivers 
and management of member 
companies across the province. 
Records of all drivers are care- 
fully kept, and progressive safe 
driving medals are awarded at 
annual banquets all over Ontario. 

It was this department that 
also started offering courses in 
fleet management. 

Ever since 1945 companies, 
large and small, have been send- 
ing their fleet supervisors to the 
League’s training courses in Fleet 
Management, Efficient Fleet 
Management for Small Fleets, 
Course for Driver Trainers in 
Commercial Fleets, Fleet Main- 


Ernie Taylor, the League’s former Outdoor Recreation Director, inter- 
views Chief Dan Sarzen of Golden Lake for radio program. 


Over the years, the O.S.L. 
grew and responded to contem- 
porary needs. As cars became 
popular, so did discussions in the 
press about speed limits, dis- 
guised policemen and_ speed 
traps, and goggled, devil-may- 
care automobilists. 

The O.S.L. was ever at hand 
with comments, including one 
about the unlikelihood that ladies 
would ever be able to master 
such powerful machines. Special 
educational material was pro- 
duced for streetcar motormen, 
bicyclists and canoeists in Tor- 
onto Bay; hints to motorists on 
how not to alarm skittish horses 
were high on the list of helpful 
motoring advice. 

“From the beginning, the 
League went out into the field 
and actually started a great many 
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tenance courses and a special 
two-day Advanced Seminar for 
Fleet Supervisors. 

In 1958 they introduced their 
first course for commercial driv- 
ing school instructors in Canada. 

“It’s now practically a pre- 
requisite for commercial driving 
school instruction in Ontario, 
and it’s mandatory for teaching 
the in-car portion of high school 
driver education”, said Traffic 
Safety Manager Dick Palmer. 

The Defensive Driving Course, 
a refresher eight-hour course for 
already licensed drivers, is an ex- 
tremely popular course which 
has been administered by the 
League in Ontario for the past 
six years. , 

“We go all over the province 
with it”, Mr. Ellis said, “training 

(Cont'd on next page) 
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onsors patrollers ac 


ross province. 


Of the more than 2,000 schoo} | 
patrollers who journeyed to thi] 
15th Annual School Patrol Jam) ) 


boree in Ottawa last summer, by | 


far the majority come fron 
Ontario. 

The Ontario participants in thr 
Jamboree are sponsored na 
by the Ontario Motor League 
affiliates of the national sponsors 


the Canadian Automobile Associ 


ation. The O.M.L. and its loca); 
automobile clubs in Ontarii| 
organize and provide financia) 
sponsorship for safety patrol) | 
wherever they exist throughou | 
Ontario. ] 
The 2,000 out-of-towners wer | 
joined by 5,000 more patroller 
from Ottawa, the Ottawa Valley) 
the St. Lawrence Seaway com) 
munities and the Western Quebe, 
area. } 
The two-day Jamboree is th 
crowning annual event for schoc! 
safety patrols across Canadé 
who since their inception in th 
’30’s have sustained a record © 
no fatal accidents to schoc| 
children under their care. ( 


The Ontario Safety League 
(Cont'd from page 5) 

instructors who then train their 
own employees”. 

The majority of community 
colleges run these courses, and 
school boards, police depart- 
ments and government depart- 
ments also run them for em- 
ployees. 

Young drivers 


Pro Drivers’ Courses are for 
any young people, 16 to 20, who 
find it inconvenient to attend 
the high school driver education 
courses. 

“Tt meets, and in fact sur- 
passes the government-sponsored 
course offered extra-curricularly 
in most secondary schools”, 
points out Dick Palmer. 

The course is offered on Sat- 
urdays, evenings and during va- 
cation periods, in Metro Toronto 


and Mississauga, in co-operation 
with the Metro and Peel Regional 
Police and Radio Station CFRB. 

In the rest of Ontario, the 
League sponsors similar courses 
known as Ontario Safety League 
Youth Courses. “These are under 
our supervision and inspection”, 
explained Palmer, “and recog- 
nized by insurance companies 
for discount purposes, as are the 
Pro Driver courses”. 

In 1973, there were 4,000 
graduates of O.S.L. Youth 
Courses, and this year they’re 
expecting about 6,000. 


Outdoor recreation 

Small power boats, improperly 
operated and leading to a rash 
of drownings, led to the forma- 
tion of this department of the 
League back in 1960. 

Hunting and fishing boat acci- 
dents and firearm accidents dur- 


- 


Traffic Safety Manager Dick Palmer and student. 


ing those seasons were soon 
added, and in 1965-66 the snow- 
mobile burgeoned across the 
countryside, creating a whole 
new area needing this depart- 
ment’s attention. 

But the emphasis has changed 
now. People have learned a lot 
about safe motor-boating since 
the rash of small powerboat acci- 
dents in the early °60’s, and 
there’s now a resurgence of in- 
terest in canoeing and camping. 

So the League goes out to the 
campers, boaters and especially 
canoers each summer with a 
spectacular demonstration unit, 
travelling all through Algonquin, 
Killarney and Grundy provincial 
parks. 

The demonstration team are 
outdoor experts Rob and Jan 
Dawson from Parry Sound, who 
are school teachers in Parry 
Sound the rest of the year. Ac- 
companied by Outdoor Recre- 
ation Director Ernie Taylor, 
twice daily they demonstrate 
proper canoe strokes, handling 
of the canoe in adverse condi- 
tions, and how to survive if the 
canoe capsizes. 

Ernie Taylor retired at the end 
of the summer, and a new Man- 
ager, Carmen Roblin, joined the 
League to take over the Depart- 
ment. 

Terry Thompson, a relative 
newcomer to the League, took 
on the busy position of Public 
Information Manager 18 months 
ago when John Ricketts retired. 

“T found that the League en- 
joys a tremendous reputation 
with the press and with the pub- 
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Terry Thompson, Public Informé | 
tion Manager. 


: 
lic’, Terry observed. “And I se | 
it as part of my job to continu] 
the good rapport”. : 


Terry keeps in close touc) 
with latest developments in th) 
field, and keeps media, goveri 
ment, business and interested i 
dividuals informed with his di 
tinctive quarterly O.S.L. New 
and regular press releases ran) 
ing from pithy “fillers” to chatt} 
reasoned and witty argumen| 
for a saner approach to drivin) 

“Tt has its discouraging mon! 
ents, this work”, he admits. 


“For instance, when you’y 
got off a really effective messa{ 
to the media about the wet roz’ 
hazard, and the wisdom of slov 
ing down when it starts to rai! 
And you see from the press cli 
pings that it gets excellent cove 
age, and maybe you're making 
dent in the road accident pro! 
lem. But next day, you Tree 
about another fatal crash th! 
happened in the rain, and y¢ 
have to wonder”. i" 


J 


4 


}| Mr. & Mrs. Robert Fox bring bike safety to Ingersoll’s schools. 


| How does a busy couple with 
| \ve children of their own find the 
ime or energy it takes to give 
} 400 primary school children 
udimentary bike safety instruc- 

/ on? 
For the past two years Mr. and 
}{rs. Robert Fox of Ingersoll 
}/ave carried the Ministry’s Cru- 
ider’s Cycle Club into Ingersoll’s 
ven primary schools. They 
lade sure every student up to 
fade six acquired classroom 
nowledge, then staged a town- 
lide Rodeo where the kids went 
‘rough the program’s field tests 
ad the best of them won new 

kes. 


“I travel 600 miles a week on 
)y job”, explains Robert Fox, 
} 1 electronics engineering tech- 
dlogist for IBM in Woodstock. 
“ve seen some very close calls 
"ith bicyclists”. 

} There was a fatal injury in 
-gersoll in 1971 involving a 
yung bicyclist and a car, and 


cy SI 


) The traffic safety efforts of the 
Mikville, Burlington, Milton and 
Wilton Hills area (formerly 
Morgetown and Acton) have 
ren merged into a region-wide 
‘ety organization known as the 
ilton Region Safety Council. 

) “We felt that since policing 
YS going to become a regional 
'ponsibility, so should traffic 
sety”, explained Mrs. R. P. 
#nstone, first Chairman of the 
®y council, who has a distin- 
®shed record in community ac- 


B ties as longtime member and 
f mer chairman of the Burling- 
( Safety Council. 

)But we’re not trying to take 


ror disregard any established 


Fy 


— 


another one back in 1967 when 
a little girl on her bike was hit by 
a train and killed. 

“That created a lot of aware- 
ness in the town”, recalls Robert, 
who was president of his Home 
& School that year, “and when 
the Ontario Home & School Fed- 
eration sent out the Ministry’s 
Crusader Cycle Club literature to 
the local associations, we were 
ripe for this kind of project”. 

Mrs. Fox, hard worker behind 
the scenes, goes around to the 
schools with the safety literature, 
and collects entries for the Rodeo. 
She also does all the tabulating 
of scores for the final Rodeo 
which was held in May this year. 

Early in that first spring of ’73 
when the Foxes were getting the 
Ingersoll bike program going, 
Robert’s father George Fox came 
to visit and see how they were 
going about it. He got the pro- 
gram going in Leamington’s nine 
elementary schools that same 
season. 


pafety goes regional in 


CoA Dm  < ; v ae . 
Mrs. R. P. Johnstone, Chairman of 
the new Halton Region Safety 
Council. 


group”, Mrs. Johnstone hastened 
to add. 

There is a strong local safety 
council in Burlington and an 


‘Bike safety—that’s a family matter with 


the Foxes 


George Fox, centre, with two retired friends Ed Bailey and George 


White, co-ordinated the bike safet 


district schools last year. 


“The second year we expanded 
to 22 schools, taking in the sur- 
rounding areas of Blytheswood, 
Tilbury, Essex, Kingsville, Har- 
row, Comber, Wheatley, Ruthven 
and Mersea Township”, said Mr. 
Fox. “It’s been a worthwhile 
thing, both years”, 


Mr. Fox, senior, and friends 
Ed Bailey, George White, Archie 
Mosey and Nelson Whaley are all 
Samaritans—“the playground of 
Oddfellowship”, they explained. 
The Samaritans were looking for 
a community project and bike 
safety fitted the local needs. 


“We had tremendous co-oper- 
ation from the police, both local 
and OPP’, said Ed Bailey, giving 
special plaudits to the safety 
officers from Tilbury and Essex 
forces. 

Constable Robin Dobson, Saf- 
ety Officer in Kingsville, and 
OPP Officer Cassidy, Safety Offi- 
cer for Essex; OPP Constable 
Shaus: from the Berlin detach- 


y program in 22 Leamington and 


ment of OPP and Murray Mel- 
low, Staff Sgt. in charge of traffic 
for the Leamington force, 


“And Cliff Hartwick and Larry 
Chopchik of the Mersea Town- 
ship force worked as volunteers 
on the program, they were so 
keen on it”, he added. 


Field trials were held at every 
one of the 22 schools involved, 
and a Rodeo, staged at the end of 
the school season. Seven bikes 
were donated and given away. 


The Ministry’s Crusader’s Cyc- 
ling Club material was used right 
through to the badges and wallet 
cards the children who pass the 
whole course received. 


The whole Fox family feels it’s 
been a good experience, one 
that’s rubbed off indelibly, they 
hope, on the two communities of 
Ingersoll and Leamington where, 
like everywhere, there’s a bike 
population increase that shows no 
signs of stopping. @ 


Halton County 


Oakville Safety Committee, as 
well as a Halton Farm Safety 
Council in the region. 

“We'd be glad to help form a 
similar local council in either 
Halton Hills or Milton”, she 
added. 

While traffic safety is logically 
a regional responsibility falling 
under the new regional safety 
council, such matters as fire pre- 
vention, home and water safety, 
and poison control would fall 
more easily within local juris- 
dictions. 

Regional Police Chief Ken- 
neth Skerrett is wholeheartedly 
behind the new council’s efforts. 
The 25 members composed of in- 
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terested citizens, ranging from a 
regional council representative to 
the principal of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf at Milton, 
meets monthly to discuss its cur- 
rent projects. 

It also provides the funding for 
school safety patrols in the region, 
and for the training camps and 
attendance at the annual Ottawa 
patrol jamboree. 

The Regional Safety Council 
has just bought a safety van 
which it is presenting to Sgt. 
Bromley, head of the safety divi- 
sion for the Region. Oakville and 
Burlington each gave a van to 
their local safety officers to help 
them get around to schools. @ 


Letters to the editor 


I am writing in response to 
your informal survey of being 
“saved by a seat belt”, mentioned 
in the June 1974 issue of Ontario 
Traffic Safety. 


Although my accident was not 
a serious one, I feel that it would 
have been except for the seat 
belt, and therefore I feel justified 
in mentioning it. 

Eight years ago I was forced 
off the road (Highway 27 on the 
way to Barrie) by a car coming 
around the curve on the wrong 
side. I took to the shoulder of the 
road, and ended on the edge of 
the ditch alongside it. I was 
tossed around as I fought for 
control of my compact car 
(Rambler American 330), and I 
really think that I would have lost 
control of the wheel except that I 
had my seat belt tightly fastened, 
which kept me from being thrown 
away from it. Neither my car 
nor I suffered damage, except 
scratched paint along the bottom 
side where I scraped the car 
against the vegetation at the edge 
of the ditch. 


In contrast, I have been thrown 
to the floor of buses when I have 
been standing and they have 
made abrupt stops, and once was 
tossed around quite a bit in my 
bus seat under a similar fast halt. 
(Buses don’t have seat belts). 


I hope that this reply will help 
you in your survey. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Miss) Charlotte Broome, 
RN. 


Toronto. 


ontario traffic 0 ra TA! 


ntents may be reprinted without reference to the Ministry 
er sources. Readers with safety activities to report should wri 
d Communications, 1201 Wilson Ave., Downsview M3M 1J8. 


4 W. B. G. Reynolds, Manager, Safety Information. 
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I was just reading Ontario 
Traffic Safety, June, 1974 and 
noticed the request for informa- 
tion on “saved by a seat belt”. 


In January 1973, my husband 
and I were involved in a serious 
automobile accident in which we, 
in our Volkswagen, were hit 
broadside by a large Oldsmobile. 
According to the police officers, 
it was a miracle we were still 
alive but they said it was because 
we were wearing our seat-belts. 


My husband had a severe frac- 
ture of the femur and other 
assorted injuries and I had a 
number of fractures and bruises. 
It took us nearly a year to recover 
fully, but it didn’t seem long 
when one considers our injuries 
might have been much worse or 
fatal, had we not been securely 
fastened in the car. 


We had always worn seat belts 
religiously before this accident, 
but now we are vocal advocates 
of the merits of seat-belts. Many 
of our friends have started wear- 
ing them as well. 


Do continue your good work 
in publicizing the necessity of 
wearing seat belts properly and 
other traffic safety measures. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jenny Oldengarm. 


Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister. 
H. F. Gilbert, Deputy Minister. 


credit is given to oth 


First Aid, emergency action 
stressed at patrollers’ camp 


Emergency training, First Aid 
and evacuation of a school bus 
were some of the points stressed 
during the one-week summer 
training camp offered to 52 
patrollers and school bus patrol- 
lers from Oxford and Middlesex 
counties this past summer. 

On a special visitors’ day, 
spectators were invited to watch 
as a police officer, posing as a 
school bus driver, feigned a 
heart attack. Pupil passengers 
stopped the bus and evacuated 
it in less than a minute. Another 
demonstration of First Aid treat- 
ment was given by St. John Am- 
bulance staff, and pupils they had 
trained. 

“These kids are so full of 
enthusiasm”, commented OPP 
Corporal Bob Boyd, Community 
Service Coordinator behind or- 
ganizing the camp. “As soon as 
school starts, they have to organ- 
ize their patrols, and set up their 
records during the first two 
weeks. That’s what this week at 
training camp is for”. 

The visitors included official 
representatives from the Middle- 
sex and Oxford County boards, 
the Middlesex County Council, 
the Middlesex Farm and Home 
Safety Association and_ the 
Middlesex County Roman Cath- 
olic School Board. These bodies 
along with a number of local 
service clubs sponsor the camp, 
enabling the patrollers to attend 
either free or for a very small 
fee. Two local school bus lines, 
Skinner’s and Murphy’s, donated 
all transportation and demonsta- 
tion vehicles for the camp. 


Editor, Judith Adams. 
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80 more patrollers from Elgi 
County attended a similar trair 
ing camp nearby two weeks lat 
also organized by the OPP in cc 
operation with the Elgin Coun 
School Board. The trained patro 
lers and OPP officers are no 
carrying their training into th 
schools, where principals at 
helping them to organize sim 
lar training for every elemer 
tary school pupil in the thre 
counties. ( 


| Coming Events 


Oct. 7-11 — Fleet Superviso) 
Course, Ontario Safety Leagui 
409 King St. West, Toronto. 


October 21-24—4-day court 
on Modern Control Methods f¢ 
Traffic Signal Systems, Unive 
sity of Toronto, Downtown Can 
pus. Contact Dept. of Civil Ei 
gineering, U. of T., Toront 
attn: Traffic Signal Systems. 


Nov. 13, 14— Police Safe 
Officers’ Workshop, Seawi 
Towers Hotel, Toronto. Conta 
Ontario Traffic Confereni 
Office, 366-2721, Toronto. 


November 18-19—2-day Co’ 
ference on Advanced Techniqu 
in Fleet Safety Managemer 
Ontario Safety League. Cont 
E. L. Moore, O.S.L., 409 Kit 
St. W., Toronto. (416) 362-151 


November 24-26 — Ontar 
Trucking Association, 48th A 
nual Convention, Royal Yo 
Hotel, Toronto. Contact (41 
247-7131. 
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TOTAL ROAD DEATHS DOWN 
73 figures focus on young driver 


Both the number of traffic 
vaths and the number of motor 
hicle collisions involving fata- 
| les were down 10 per cent dur- 

g the first seven months of 
174 compared to the same 
jtiod last year, according to 
lures released by the Ministry 
( Transportation and Communi- 
\(tions. 

Injuries to the end of July, 
'74, rose 3.4 per cent to 54,900 
(er the same period last year. 
At the same time, the number 
)¢ motorcycle drivers injured in- 
cased by 33.4 per cent while 
it? number of motorcycle pas- 
Sigers injured increased by 22.4. 

Transportation and Communi- 
cions Minister John Rhodes 
sted that vehicle registrations 
hve increased by nearly 60 per 
Cit over the past 10 years. And 
; number of licensed drivers 
DB; gone up over 42 per cent in 
tl same period. 

In 1973, he added, 3.8 million 
Ctario motorists travelled an 
&mated 37.7 billion miles, an 
ifrease of 8.3 per cent over 1972. 


The death rate per 100 million 
vehicle miles travelled dropped 
fractionally from 5.5 to 5.2 last 
year. 

The 1973 statistics relating to 
motor vehicle collisions show 
slight increases over 1972 in al- 
most every category. 

Motor vehicle-related property 
damage increased 11.3 per cent 
from $153.7 million in 1972 to 
$171.1 million in 1973, while 
collisions involving only property 
damage increased from 124,333 
to 126,061. 

Fatalities involving bicyclists 
were up 11.3 per cent in 1973; 
motorcycle drivers’ fatalities were 
up 27.3 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 

Mr. Rhodes concluded: “Nearly 
40 per cent of those fatally in- 
jured during 1973 were in the 
15 to 24 year age bracket. We 
must, and will, increase our 
traffic safety programs to insure 
that the younger motorist is made 
increasingly aware of the respon- 
sibilities of driving safely, and 
obeying the rules of the road”. @ 


hsten straps in new GM infant 


Sat, parents warned 


since the design of the GM 
Mint seat has been modified to 
ilw a shoulder belt to hold it 
®he car seat, General Motors 
% had to warn owners to be 
i> the restraining straps are 
#@ened while the seat is in use. 

xM says that during non-car 
of the seat, an unharnessed 
y could slip and catch its neck 
fie lap-and-shoulder belt open- 
jon either side of the carrier. 
| he warning was issued after 

€ such incidents occurred in 
A\United States. All three babies 
2 freed with minor scratches 
1 bruises. 

ll retailers of the seat are 
fe notified of the potential 
@ird. Modification kits and 
© instruction labels will be 
Mided to outlets and ware- 
®ses handling the unit for in- 
ation on all units in stock. @ 


Old model GM infant seat with side holes for 


lap belts to go through. 


Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ministry of T ransportation and Communications, Ontario 


a 


Chistmas 


Message 


The tragedy of accidental death and injury on the highway 
has no place in our midst at Christmas time — nor at any other 
time of the year. 

During this season, as the spirit of peace and goodwill of 
Christmas surrounds you, may I urge you to give some special 
thought to what safe driving means to you, your families, and 
every Ontario citizen. 

A second’s carelessness at the wheel can mean untold suffer- 
ing and pain to victims of traffic accidents and their families. 
On the other hand, extra alert driving by everyone at this time 
of year can ensure that Christmas is a truly happy time for 
everyone. 

On behalf of the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations, Ontario, I extend to all the readers of Ontario Traffic 
Safety my very best wishes for a safe and happy holiday 


John R. Rhodes, 
Ontario Minister of 
Transportation and Communications. 


presented hazard to unbelted babies. 


New model was designed to accommodate the latest 
three-point shoulder harness. Notched side openings have 


Education, not legislation, 
for seat belt use 


Although it is recognized that 
the use of seat belts in motor 
vehicles reduces serious highway 
injuries and death, Ontario will 
not introduce compulsory seat 
belt legislation, says Transpor- 
tation and Communications Min- 
ister John Rhodes. 


Mr. Rhodes, speaking to dele- 
gates at the Canada Safety 
Council’s sixth annual confer- 
ence in Toronto, said that his 
Ministry intends to expand its 
public educational program in- 
stead. 


“We are in the process of pre- 
paring an educational program 
which will be aimed at encour- 
aging people to belt up in cars”, 
the Minister stated. 


“We feel that this campaign 
could be effective in swinging 
many more people over to the 
use of seat belts without the use 
of compulsory legislation”. 


The decision to abandon man- 
datory seat belt legislation, he 
said, was the result of “a dis- 


maying lack of citizen’s support” 
for such a law; effective police 
enforcement would be difficult; 
the configuration of certain seat 
belt assemblies tends to “put 
people off”; the legal implications 
of the compulsory use of seat 
belts — especially civil liability 
— has not been fully explored. 


In Australia, where seat belt 
use is required by law, Mr. 
Rhodes said recent reports indi- 
cate that seat belt usage has de- 
clined, particularly when people 
consider themselves out of reach 
of the police. 


The Minister also told the 
delegates that Ontario was not 
planning to reduce highway 
speed limits in the province, 
despite the American experience 
during the last year. 


Speed limits in the United 
States were reduced to 55 miles 
an hour last winter, following a 
serious energy shortage as a re- 
sult of the oil embargo by the 
Arab countries. An accompany- 


Truck hero named 


ing reduction in highway death 
tolls and injuries was reported. 


Noting the relationship be- 
tween reduction of speed limits 
and the reduction of traffic fata- 
lities in the United States, Mr. 
Rhodes said a recent study by his 
Ministry did not show conclusive 
evidence that speed alone is the 
prime factor in motor vehicle 
accidents. 


“The lack of statistical data 


‘and in-depth research precludes 


drawing any definite conclusion 
from the American experience”, 
he said. 


“Even with the 55 mile speed 
limit signs posted prominently 
and publicized widely, the US. 
accident rate was up five per cent 
in June”. 


Other factors, he said, such as 
drinking driving, the mental atti- 
tude or poor driving judgement 
of the driver, would seem to play 
a much more extensive role in 
accidents on the road. @ 


Renewal stickers on sale 


Starting December 2, owners 
of passenger cars and trailers can 
obtain their 1975 renewal stickers 
at any of the 296 licence issuing 
offices throughout the Province, 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications announced. 


This year the validation stick- 
ers for passenger cars will be 
green in colour and those for 
trailers will be black. Fees are 
the same as for 1974: $23 for a 
4-cylinder vehicle; $32 for 6- 
cylinders; $40 for an 8-cylinder 
car and $5 for trailers. 


This is the second year of the 
multi-year permit and sticker re- 
newal system. 


With a view to speeding up 
service in the licence issuing 
offices, simplified renewal appli- 
cation forms containing an in- 
surance declaration have been 
distributed ahead of time to all 
provincial L.C.B.O. retail outlets 
as well as all licence issuing 
offices. This is to encourage 


39,582 trained te 
drive in 73-74 


A total of 39,582 students wet 
successfully trained in drive 
education courses in Ontario 
secondary schools last year, at 
cording to the annual repo} 
released by C. E. Laybourn, Aj 
ministrator of Public Safety Pr 
grams for the Ministry of Tran 
portation and Communications. 

The courses, conducted in 57 
schools by 1,232 qualified driv 
instruction teachers, all compli¢ 
with minimum standards. la 
down by the ministry in © 
operation with the Ministry 1 
Education. 

“As in past recent years, tl 
program has increased on : 
fronts”, commented Mr. La 
bourn. “There are more qualifir 
teachers each year and mo 
schools offering the course, 
gradually the demand by st 
dents for this training is bei 
satisfied”. 

A further 120 teachers becan 
qualified last summer to instru 
driver education in Ontaric 
schools, in the annual thre 
week Teacher Preparation Cout 
which was held simultaneous 
in Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilti 
and London. 


structed to attach to the 1 
plate of his vehicle on top of I 
year’s sticker. 

Deadline for having the n 
sticker on passenger vehi 
licence plates is February | 
1975; for trailer plates March’ 
1975. 


Failure to affix the sticker 
the required date is an offei 
under The Highway Tra 
Act. ‘ 


Drivers can 
donate organs 
for transplant — 


The Ontario Driver’s Lice 
form is being redesigned to ] 
vide a space for making an @ 
tomical gift statement, alloy 
transplantation of human org 
immediately after death. 


r 3 motorists to fill the forms out be- 
>< . fore going to the licence bureau. 


Applicants need just present 
the licence issuer the completed 
form, together with their multi- 
year permit and fee. The vali- 
dated permit will be returned 
together with a validation device 
that the applicant will be in- 


nation declaration 
changes his mind, he can 
detach and destroy the parti 
section of the licence. 

It is expected the new 
will be available in mi 
after the present supp 
licences has been exhaust 


Ken Bishop of Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, has been named the 1974 
Dunlop National Truck Hero of the Year in recognition of his brave 
action in saving the life of a fellow trucker. Bishop pulled driver Jim 
McAde, an Edmonton trucker, clear of a gasoline fire after McAde’s 
fully loaded tanker truck collided with a semi-trailer head on just out- 
side Vegreville, Alberta. The Hero received the 1974 Dunlop National 
Truck Hero Trophy, a cash award of $500, an engraved watch and an 
expense-paid weekend in Toronto. 


sn 
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, “It is the simple truth that 
)many of our traffic accidents in 
/Canada could either be prevent- 
bed, or the injuries sustained 
)zreatly decreased, by implement- 
‘ing simple safety measures such 
) 1s reducing speed, fastening seat 
)>elts and refusing to drive after 
)irinking”, said National Health 
ind Welfare Minister Marc La- 
onde to the Canada Safety 
Souncil’s sixth annual confer- 
mce in Toronto in October. 
i 


_ “More than 6,000 Canadians 
lie each year as the consequence 
if highway traffic accidents”, Mr. 
alonde said. “If present trends 
ontinue, we can expect the mor- 
ality rate from automobile acci- 
ents to exceed 8,000 a year 
vithin the next five years”. 


'He added that the cost of 
ecidents is an enormous factor 
{ Our economy. The total sum 
_ Canada, including costs of 
Dspital care, legal expenses, 
iblic liability and property 
aumage, loss of time from work 
id the costs of permanent dis- 
vility, reaches $2 billion a year. 


The Canada Safety Council 
S appointed its first full-time 
esident. 


Former President Bruce J. 
4gge, Q.C., recently announced 
| appointment of former 
'C.M.P. Commissioner, W. L. 
Eggitt to the newly-created full- 
tie position at the Council’s 
fnual General Meeting. Mr. 
Ezge was elected Chairman of 
@ Board, a volunteer position. 


ae 


Nw 


» ‘We are most fortunate indeed 
Kobtain a person of Mr. Hig- 

’s stature and ability to as- 
lie this position”, said Mr. 
ge. “Speaking for all mem- 
s of the voluntary Board, we 
@ looking forward to working 


rd”, 
A native of Anerley, Sas- 
thewan, Mr. Higgitt served 
36 years in the R.C.M.P. He 
‘Commissioner from October, 
9, until his recent retirement. 


‘is career was further dis- 
uished when he became the 
non-European ever to be 
(ed President of INTERPOL, 


Walter Reynolds receives 


Walter B. G. Reynolds, who 
has promoted traffic safety edu- 
Cation programs for the Ontario 
Government for the past 18 
years, has been invested as an 
Officer in The Most Venerable 
Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 


Commissioner Leonard H. 
Nicholson, Bailiff Grand Cross, 
invested the new members into 
the order, in a ceremony which 
was held at Government House 
in Ottawa, November 14. The 
newly invested members were 
then greeted at a reception held 
by Her Excellency, Madame 
Leger. 


Commenting on compulsory 
seat belt legislation, Mr. Lalonde 
said that compelling somebody 
to do something only produces 
marginal success. 


“Before success could be real- 
ized, the Canadian public would 
need to be fully informed of the 
enormous benefits to be realized 
in personal as well as family 
safety”, he told the delegates, 


“The Canadian public deserves 
the whole truth on this issue. 
The positive value of seat belt 
use must be reinforced”, he 
concluded, @ 


Left to right: Canada Safety Council’s Executive Director Phili 


St. John honour 


Former R.C.M.P. Commissioner Leonard H. Nicholson, right, Bailiff 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. John, invests Walter B. G. Reynolds 
as an officer of the Order at investiture held at Government House in 


Ottawa on November 14. 


Governor General Jules Leger 
is Prior of the Order in Canada. 
The Priory of Canada invests a 
few selected Canadian citizens 
each year in recognition of their 
contributions to the community. 


The Order of St. John dates 
back to the early days of the 
Crusades. 


Mr. Reynolds began his traffic 


New Canada Safety Council President 


, 
J 
& 
C 
* 
t 
£ 


safety work in 1954, as general 
manager of the Ontario Safety 
League. He joined the Govern- 
ment in 1957 as Commissioner 
of Highway Safety for the then 
Department of Transport. He is 
now Manager of Safety Informa- 
tion in the present Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions. @ 


p J. Farmer, Bruce J. Legge, Q.C., Chairman 


of the Board, and newly-appointed full-time President of the Council, W. L. Higgitt. 


the International Criminal Police 
Organization, and in fact he still 
has two years of his term in that 
role to complete. 


The Safety Council’s well- 


known Executive Director, Philip 
J. Farmer will continue in that 
position with more time to de- 
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vote to the development of 
technical safety related projects 
for which he is internationally 
known. @ 


Winter driving-you neec 


Winter driving can be very 
trying at best, and downright 
dangerous at worst. You need all 
the help that tried and tested 
advice can provide. 


These tips recommended by 
the Committee on Winter Driv- 
ing Hazards offer good answers 
to the special problems of start- 
ing, stopping, steering and seeing 
that driving in winter presents. 


Get ready 


If you haven’t already done so, 
have a complete tune-up for the 
cold weather. Winter preparation 
means more than an oil change 
and an anti-freeze check. 


e Test your battery. Charge or 
replace if necessary. 


e Have fluid levels checked 
throughout the car; transmis- 
sion, differential and power- 
operated units, cooling, wind- 
shield wiper reservoir, anti- 
freeze. 


e Check tires for tread depth 
and uneven wear. If you have 
snow tires, put them on now. 


e For easier starts, change to a 
winter weight oil, unless you 
already use a multi-viscosity 
type. Motor oil breaks down 
fast in cold weather, so it’s a 
good idea to change the oil 
and filter about twice as often 
as in other seasons. 


e Have the entire exhaust system 
checked for leaks. Carbon 
monoxide from a faulty ex- 
haust can be deadly. When- 
ever you notice a change in 
sound of the exhaust, or the 
smell of fumes inside the car, 
or if you know the underside 
or rear is damaged, have a 
mechanic inspect the whole 
system. And never run a Car 
in a closed garage. 


Battery sense 


The battery is the heart of your 
motor and should be given regu- 
lar care, especially during the 
winter. 


Check fluid levels often. If 
you add water during freezing 
weather, be sure to drive your 
car several miles afterwards so 
the water and electrolyte will mix 
thoroughly and prevent freeze 
damage. 


The most frequent cause of 
winter no-starts is loose or Cor- 
roded cable clamps. You can 
neutralize corrosion by washing 
with a mixture of baking soda 
and water. 


Winter driving — trying at best, dangerous at worst. 


But a word of caution: Be sure 
the caps are on tight and the 
vents covered with a cloth to 
prevent the soda solution from 
contaminating the electrolyte. 
Rinse the solution away with 
clear water. An inexpensive wire 
brush tool made especially for 
cleaning cable clamps and posts 
is a handy helper to carry in the 
trunk. 


How to jump a battery 


Battery electrolyte is a sul- 
phuric acid solution. It generates 
explosive hydrogen gas. Use the 
following procedure to avoid 
sparks and to prevent acid from 
squirting out of vents. 


1. The discharged battery and 
the booster should be of the 
same voltage — either 6 or 12 
volts. 


2. Put the gear lever into neut- 
ral or park. 


3. Remove the vent caps of both 
batteries to release gas and 
cover vents with cloth. 


4. Attach one jumper cable to 
the positive (+) terminal of 
each battery. Connect one end 
of the second jumper to the 
negative (—) terminal of the 


booster battery, and the other 
end to the engine block of the 
stalled car. If the engine block 
is difficult to reach, the ad- 
justment bracket of the gen- 
erator/alternator is good. 


If you have a foreign car, 
which may have a positive 
ground, check with your deal- 
er for jumping procedure. 


IMPORTANT: Check at this 
point for positive-to-positive 
and negative-to-ground con- 
nections. Reversed polarity 
could damage the electrical 
system or even cause an eX- 
plosion. 


5. Now start the stalled car and 
reverse hook-up procedure. 
WARNING: Disconnect bat- 
tery cables if a “fast charger” 
is used on a battery while still 


in the car. Never use a charger 
for starting voltage. 


Steering — stopping — 
starting 
Winter road conditions change 


as fast as winter weather . 
so be on guard. 


Anticipate stops and slow 
down gradually, especially when 
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approaching intersections. Tt 
can be unexpectedly slippery | 
cause of the polishing eff 
stopping and starting traffic } 
on snow and ice. ; 


rapid jabs allows you to 
wheels rolling and better st¢ 
ing control. | 


If you do go into a skid, 
quickly . . . but don’t over-re 
Take your foot off the gas | 
steer in the direction the real 
the car is skidding. You'll 
the car regaining a grip on 
road... then straighten y 
wheels. 


You need a lot more room 
stop on wintry roads, so kee 
safe following distance in tre 


Anticipate turns. Slow a 
well ahead and make 
smoothly. 


Use extra caution in wart 
temperatures — or when the 
is out. Ice can be wet at 
degrees and twice as slipp er 
“dry” ice at zero. 


Some sections of roadwal 
be icy when other surface 


; 


® 


| dry — underpasses and deep cuts 
because of shading, overpasses 
and bridges because of the cold 
air beneath. If you hit an un- 
expected ice patch, ease up on 
the gas, hold the wheel steady 
and roll through. 


If you get stuck in snow, you 
may be able to get out with a 
‘tocking motion of the car. Get 
ithe snow away from the tires 
first by turning the wheels back 
and forth. Use a slight pressure 
yn the gas and move the gear 
selector rhythmically between 
“drive” and “reverse”, 


_ Check your owner’s manual 
‘or warnings on rocking. 


_ By all means avoid racing the 
gine or spinning the wheels. 
fou’ll only dig in deeper and it 


| STEP NO. 1 


round the tire. 


i, 
‘er 
- 


if 


Spread the chains on the ground 
ehind the rear wheels to remove tangles. Hooks 
Should be to the rear. Reinforced chains are best and 
| the Projecting teeth or cleats should be facing up. 


TEP NO.3 Drive the car forward about one wheel 
Evolution, so that the applier carries the chains 


could cause overheating and 
transmission failure. 


If your wheels are spinning, 
sprinkle sand or rock salt under 
the drive wheels, or Carry pieces 
of carpeting to slip under the 
tires. You can also get temporary 
traction on ice with a liquid 
Spray-on available in auto stores. 


Have an automatic speed con- 
trol? Don’t use it when driving 
conditions will not permit a con- 
stant speed, such as in heavy 
traffic, on winding roads or when 
roads are snow-covered or slip- 
pery. 


See and be seen 


To see and be seen is a vital 
necessity in winter motoring. 


Remember, danger can come 
from any direction, anytime. 


Before you start out, clean all 
glass of ice and snow . . . not 
just peepholes. That means side 
and rear windows, too, 


Keep headlights clean. Dirty 
lenses can cut illumination at 
least 25 per cent. 


Operate heater a few minutes 
before you get under way. You 
could be blinded by sudden 
fogging of the glass until the car 
warms up. 


Keep speed down when driv- 
ing in poor visibility, such as 
sleet, fog or swirling snow. Keep 
headlights on low beam. In severe 
conditions, pull off the road to a 
safe spot. 


EASY WAY TO APPLY TIRE CHAINS 


With a little “know-how” 
without a jack and 


and practice, itcan be done in6 minutes, 
without getting your clothes dirty. 


STEP NO. 2 Gather the chains behind the tire so 
they won't catch the fender, and attach the end 
links to the ‘chain applier,” a simple spring steel 
wire that is easily slipped onto the tire. 


STEP NO. 4 Remove the applier and fasten the 
inside hook first, then the outside hook. With a little 
Practice the inner hook can be fastened by ‘‘feel”’ 


without getting under the car. 
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all the help you can get 


Use the washer to keep wind- 
shield clear of road spatter. 
Check fluid reservoir, at regular 
intervals, 


Operating wipers on dirt-gritty 
or ice-encrusted glass damages 
the blades. Replace them when 
they cause streaking. 


Shut off wipers before turning 
off the engine. If wiper switch is 
on, blades may freeze to the 
windshield and cause Wiper 
motor damage when the engine 
is started again. 


For concealed wiper cars, if 
the blades need to be freed of ice 
or snow in the parking recess, 
opening the hood will provide 
greater access. Fresh aii intake 
at the base of windshield can be 
cleared in this way, too. 


Traction action 


The type and condition of 
your tires is always critical to 
safe winter driving. 


Have you heard that reducing 
air pressure increases traction on 
slick or snowy surfaces? Not so 
— it doesn’t improve traction 
significantly; it only increases 
tire wear. Keep tires inflated to 
the recommended pressure for 
the load. 


Regular tires should have 
enough tread to get a good bite 
on snow or ice. Snow tires are an 
advantage if you drive a lot on 
snowy roads. They should be of 
the same size and construction 
as the front tires. 


Chains provide the most trac- 
tion for severe snow and ice 
conditions. 


Chains are not recommended 
for oversized snow tires because 
of fender interference. 


Sometimes on rainy or slushy 
roads a wedge of water builds up 
between the tire and the road 
surface. Known as hydroplaning, 
it can cause loss of traction and 
steering control. 


To forestall hydroplaning ac- 
cidents: 
© Slow down. 
© Watch out for standing water. 


® Replace tires with worn treads 
and keep them properly in- 
flated. 


© Keep a safe following distance. 


School bus safety discussed 


at conference 


A lack of discipline on school 
buses is probably one of the main 
reasons for a lot of school bus 
accidents, says Ray Martinez, 
director of the U.S. National 
Safety Council’s driver training 
and improvement program. 


Mr. Martinez, speaking to 
delegates at the Canada Safety 
Council’s conference in Toronto, 
was one of three authorities on 
school bus safety to make pre- 
sentations during a panel dis- 
cussion. 


“Many bus drivers are not 
trained to discipline children, 
but they should be”, Mr. Mar- 
tinez said. “However, they must 
have the co-operation of students, 
teachers, principals and parents”. 


According to Mr. Martinez, 
bus drivers must establish discip- 
line on school buses during the 
first week of school, just as 
teachers must establish discipline 
in the classroom. 


“The bus driver has to be 
firm”, he said. “He must explain 
to the students that these are the 
regulations and rules on his bus 
and they must be obeyed”. 


“The responsibility still lies 
with the driver and it is up to him 
or her to ensure the safety of the 
passengers”. 


D. J. Kennedy, general man- 
ager of Canadian Blue Bird Sales 
Co., spoke on behalf of school 
bus manufacturers. He told them 
school buses are one of the 
safest available modes of trans- 
portation. 


“U.S. statistics show that 
school bus transportation is ap- 
proximately eight times safer 
than the passenger car; and the 
injury rate per user for all 
vehicles when compared to 
school buses is 40 times greater”. 


Yet, despite this good record 
of school buses, Mr. Kennedy 
said there are still many improve- 
ments to be made. He said a 
systems approach to the “crash 
worthiness” of the total vehicle 
must be considered. 


“To my knowledge, sufficient 
test procedures are not available 
in evaluating the total vehicle 
concept or the crash worthiness 
of the school bus”, he said. 


“I respectfully submit that the 
departments of transport of both 
the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments have a direct responsi- 
bility in this area”. 


He called on governments to 
“exercise more muscle” in the 
enforcement of certain standards, 
and to continue providing force- 


ful leadership for all segments of 
the school bus industry. 


“As manufacturers, we wel- 
come any help. And we are ready 
to assist in any way we can to 
further the safety standards of 
school buses”, Mr. Kennedy said. 


John Langdon, general man- 
ager for Travelways School 
Transport, reported that while 
his company often had recruit- 
ment problems, they found that 
school bus drivers are “some of 
the most cautious and safest 
drivers on the road”. 


He also pointed out his com- 
pany employs a large number of 
women school bus drivers; that 
they are very successful, particu- 
larly with regard to school bus 
discipline. ® 


Stiffer I.D. 
demanded 


Starting in October of this year, 
applicants for drivers’ licenses 
and driver instruction permits 
must now provide documentary 
proof of birth date, in addition 
to the normal personal identifica- 
tion required by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions. 


Passport, birth certificate or 
baptism certificate will all be 
acceptable documents for provid- 
ing correct date of birth. 


Social Insurance, O.H.I.P., 
immigration cards ofr similar 
official documents showing the 
applicant’s name and signature 
will be suitable for personal 
identification purposes. e 


Winter driving 
folder available 


Up-to-date information and 
tips geared to winter driving are 
contained in the folder “Winter 
Driving Requires Special Skills 
and Knowledge”, available by 
writing to: 

Public & Safety Information 

Branch, 

Ministry of Transportation 

and Communications, 

Ground Floor, West Tower, 

1201 Wilson Avenue, 

Downsview, Ontario 

M3M 1J8 @ 


French language family safety 
magazine born 


Automne 1974 


fem averse, 


Famille Avertie est une revue trimestrielle, éditée par la Ligue 


sécurité de la province de Québec, pour la prevention des accidé 
au foyer, sur la route, et au jeu. 


Abonnements (4 numéros); CHACUN: 1-9: $2.95; 10-49: $2.5 
50-99: $1.95; 100-499: $1.75; 500-1000: $1.50; 1000-4999: $14 
5,000 et plus: $1.23. ; 

Rédacteur en chef, “Famille Avertie”, 
5576 Chemin Upper Lachine, 
Montréal H4A 2A7. 


Round-the-clock road reports 
The Ministry of Transportation and Communications winter 1 
reporting service, which began November 4, is a 24-hour, seven-d 


a-week affair. 


People who want up-to-date information on winter road cor 
tions need only telephone the Road Information Centre at Toror 
or one of the Ministry’s 18 district offices, as follows: : 


5 
ROAD INFORMATION CENTRE, TORONTO — 248-356 


Chatham ere 354-1400 Huntsville ............. 789-2 
London)... cen 451-5160 North Bay 0.0... 474-0 
Stratford .:....2aeeenee 271-3550 C) 
Hamilton 2... - 527-9131 New Liskeard ............ 
Burlington see 637-5625 ~ Cochrancatee aan 2724 
Owen Sound ........:....- 376-7350 Sane if 
Port Hope™.25 3 eae 885-6381 2 i See oben ; 
Kingston ....000----- 544-2220 Sault Ste. Marie... 
Ottawa-ui eee 745-7049 Thunder Bay............. 577-€ 
Bancroltsa.2. seer 332-3220 Kenora 
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| _ Since we described the free 
seaching aid materials available 
}0 elementary school teachers 


_ Early in September, a cata- 
dgue and five order forms for 
fe various program materials 
tere mailed out to the public, 
2parate and nursery schools 
cross the province. At the same 
me, illustrated order forms went 
ut to all O.P.P. and municipal 
/affic safety officers. 


The result has been an ava- 


popular 


¥ 


‘ Safety program materials 
were never so 


months. Filling them has been 
no easy task for the Ministry’s 
stationery stores office at Downs- 
view. 


“They’ve been arriving at the 
rate of 300 to 400 a day”, says 
supervising stock clerk Bill Neale, 
“and we had to hire four extra 


staff members to ship the orders 
out”. 


Even then, says Bill, there was 
a backlog of over 3,600 at one 
point and nine people worked 
until 10 p.m, just to try and keep 
up with the number of requests 
from the schools. 


Some items have been so popu- 
lar they’ve run out, and new 
printings have had to be ordered. 
It’s expected all schools will have 


nche of almost 8,000 orders Left to right: Bill Neale, Elizabeth Mallette, Beverley Bloomfield, Carmie received the program materials 
om principals, teachers and Gibbons and Shirley Parsons filled deluge of orders for Ministry's they requested, within the next 


dlice departments in just two 


Private property owners will 
Wt be liable for injuries sus- 
ined by trespassers on their 
jyperty, according to legislation 
posed this session by Provin- 
Gl Secretary for Resources 
velopment Allan Grossman. 


‘The legislation, in the form of 
jaw Vehicles Act, will also en- 
e that even where written 
‘Mission has been given to the 
/wmobiler to be on the pro- 
Pity, the owner of the property 
ald be liable for injury sus- 
led by the snowmobiler only 
wilful or malicious harm can 
established”, Mr. Grossman 
rmed the Ontario Legislature. 


Failure of a snowmobile 
Tator to obtain written per- 
Msion from the owner or occu- 

of private property will 
‘esent a Provincial offence 
Utrespass in the absence of 
lawful excuse”, said Mr. 


Where a complaint of tres- 
_ Is made, the Crown will 
‘me responsibility for investi- 


safety program materials. 


without the snowmobile owner’s 
consent. Then the operator will 
be fully liable. 


Mr. Grossman also announced 
that the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, through its 48 district 
offices, is beginning immediate 
work on drawing up an inventory 
of existing snowmobile _ trails 
throughout Ontario. 


“The Ministry will map trail 
routes and, during the winter, 
will identify and help maintain 
such routes”, he said. 


Snowmobile clubs and other 
groups interested in co-operating 
in the plan are asked to contact 
the Ministry’s nearest district 
office. @ 


RTAC calls for 
conference papers 


The Roads and Transportation 
Association of Canada is now 
accepting proposals from authors 
of papers on any aspect of trans- 
portation, for presentation at its 


She's one in a (half) million! 


few weeks. @ 


n and prosecution”. Winnipegger Dorothy Johnston, Canada’s half-millionth Defensive 
4 legislati ileal 1975 annual conference, to be Driving Course graduate, receives a commemorative certificate from 
eee mation will ‘also held September 23-26 in Calgary. Rupert Whitehead, Executive Director of the Manitoba Safety Council 
te that the oes and OPSE- : ‘ as Betty Gunn, her course instructor looks on. The Defensive Driving 
of a snowmobile both will For further information, con- Course was started in Canada in January 1968. It is designed to help 
able for any damage result- tact Donald Holmes, RTAC, 874 experienced drivers avoid potential hazards ahead, and compensating 
fom the operation of asnow- Carling Ave., Ottawa KIS 5A4. for the errors of other drivers. Courses are run by safety organizations, 
le, unless it is being operated Tel. (613) 729-5185. @ governments and private business and industry. 
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OML launches pedestrian program 


Children’s join-the-dots games, 


iron-on patches, posters, stickers ° 


and placemats are part of the new 
WALK WISE WITH YOUR 
EYES safety promotion intro- 
duced last month by the Ontario 
Motor League. 

There are also TV slides, radio 
spots and releases available to 
the media. 

The program was developed 
by member clubs of the Can- 
adian Automobile Association 
and launched simultaneously 
across Canada. Designed to en- 
courage pedestrians to “SEE 
AND BE SEEN”, it is intended 


Pedestrian Safety 


as an aid to police, safety coun- 
cils, community organizations 
and senior citizens’ homes. 


“There’s a high percentage of 
accidents and fatalities in the 4 
to 14 age group as well as the 
65’s and over”, explained Neil D. 
Gaskin, executive vice-president 
and general manager of the 
O.M.L.—Toronto Club. 


Last year in Canada, 1,200 
pedestrians were killed and over 
20,000 injured”. 


Aimed at cutting down these 
statistics, the program material 
is available on request by writing 
to: Ontario Motor League, Tor- 
onto Club, 2 Carlton Street, Tor- 
onto, Ontario MSB 1K4. e 
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PRICE $1.25 


helnyoursel 


rn first aid treatment and safe habits 


BV:C. J. Lauro, : 

with foreword by A. M. Davidson M.D., 
F.R.C.S. (C), F.A.C.S., Medical Advisor to 

The Priory of Canada, St. John Ambulance 


ontario traffic safety 


Published monthly for those interested in promoting traffic safety. Contents may 
Transportation and Communications except where credit is given to other sources. 


Ontario Traffic Safety, Ministry of Transpor 


“HELP YOURSELF” 
FIRST AID BOOK 


Ever wondered if you could 
cope with even the simplest in- 
juries in an emergency? 


A new paperback book by C. 
J. Laurin called “Help Yourself” 
is being distributed by the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociation, and it should fill a real 
need in many a household, youth 
group, industrial company and 
community organization. 


The book differs from larger 
First Aid manuals in its simplicity 
of presentation. It’s aimed at the 
layman who may not be able, at 
the moment, to take one of the 
St. John Ambulance 8-hour 
courses in Emergency First Aid. 


Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister. 
H. F. Gilbert, Deputy Minister. 


tation and Communications, 1201 Wilson Ave., Down 


W. B. G. Reynolds, Manager, Safety Information. 


Illustrated line drawings and 
comprehensive yet concise in- 
structions cover artificial respir- 
ation, control of bleeding, frac- 
tures, heart attacks and many 
other common emergency situ- 
ations that could arise in the ex- 
perience of the ordinary indi- 
vidual. 


The listed retail price is $1.25, 
and quantity prices are offered 
to member companies of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association. 


Write to: I.A.P.A. 
2 Bloor Street East, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4W 3C2 @ 
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be reprinted without reference to the Ministry 
Readers with safety activities to report should w 
sview M3M JJ8. 


Editor, Judith Adams. 


Letters to the editor 


Cleveland Count) 
England. 


Dear Mr. Cowan: 
Thank you very much indee 
for all the Kindergarten Safet 
Materials sent to me, from yol 
by my daughter, Mrs. Baker. 

We have just formed a ne 
Safety Committee and I felt v 
needed another approach to tt 
problem. 

I was aware that you had 
comprehensive safety programm 
as we have six Canadian gran 
children! 

We are very grateful for you 
co-operation. 

Yours sincerely, 


Gentlemen: 
As acar driver, I am constant 
worried about hitting a bicy¢ 
rider at night. The vast majori 
of them carry no lights of a 
kind, maybe a dirty reflector, aj 
in the Fall of the year we 
mostly dark clothing. ; 
A few years ago the Ontai 
Government passed a law th 
all motorcycle riders must we 
a helmet, and I feel they he 
made it stick. I don’t think the 
are any decent lights for bicye 
so why not pass a law that 
bicycle riders must wear a flu 
escent vest at nights. 
I mean the bright overve! 
worn by policemen on tre 
duty. 

I suggest the police are 1) 
easy on bicycle riders. In ¢ 
area most of the kids ride on 8 
wrong side of the road and ii} 
the traffic flow. All I want to} 
is save their lives, and I for « 
don’t want to hit anybody. 

Yours very tr 
A. E. Nelson. 
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TORONTO 
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gntario traffic safety 


. John M. Porter, a medical consultant with the Ontario Health 


Wurance Plan office in Mississauga, Ontario, responds to a question 
(m the press at the announcement of the Government's seat belt 


ipgram. Seated beside Dr. Porter, from left to right, is the Honourable 
to R. Rhodes, Minister of Transportation and Communications, and 
ry Lonero, a research officer, trom the Ministry's Safety Research 


@!? Development Branch. 


lravelways Ltd. hosts school bus 
fifety evenings throughout Ontario 


B John Shragge 


tavelways Limited, the largest 
Sool bus operator in the Pro- 

ce, is hosting a number of 
ehool Bus Safety” evenings 
oss Ontario. 


Che first in the series was held 
If mid-January at the Stock 
B)thers Bus Lines depot in 
llia. More than 75 municipal 
| school officials along with 
Bnbers from various regional 
fice forces and the O.P.P. 
atinded. 


\ Oo show the safety modifica- 
fs made by manufacturers 
1 the last nine years first hand, 

ve buses were used: 1966 and 
I 4 models, both built by Cana- 
i Bluebird of Brantford, and 
& 974 Welles “Lifeguard” built 
ii Vindsor by the Welles Corpor- 
atin. 


he newer buses showed obvi- 
eb improvement, featuring such 
ih gs as radial tires; larger brake 


drums and linings; heavier chas- 
sis; dual braking systems; power 
steering; windshield washers; 
thermopane windshields; better 
defrosting systems; padded pas- 
senger seats and sealed beam 
flashers. 

The Welles “Lifeguard” School 
Bus represents one of the most 
advanced school bus designs to 
date. Both frame and body have 
been redesigned and strengthened 
to give better crash and rollover 
protection to riders. 

Traditionally, school buses 
built in North America are con- 
structed with a multitude of short- 
length metal panels both inside 
and out. In collisions, under 
heavy impacts, the bodies have 
lacked structural integrity. 

The Welles school bus is built 
using only 15 longitudinal panels 
at side and roof, plus one-piece 


(Cont'd on page 6) 
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Seat belt education program 
undertaken by Government 


The Ontario Government has 
launched a $650,000 public edu- 
cation program aimed at convinc- 
ing motorists to wear seat belts. 


The program was announced 
by Transportation and Communi- 
cations Minister John Rhodes at 
an hour-long news conference at 
Queen’s Park. 


Mr. Rhodes told reporters the 
Government has decided not to 
make the wearing of seat belts 
compulsory because of a lack of 
citizen support and a problem of 
enforcing a mandatory seat belt 
law. 


The Government had indicated 
earlier in a Speech from the 
Throne that it was considering 
making the wearing of seat belts 
compulsory in the province. 


“Ontario recognizes that statis- 
tics indicate seat belts do prevent 
injuries and do save lives,” the 
Minister said. 


“But, like governments in all 
other nine provinces, it is also 
aware of a certain lack of citizen 
enthusiasm for any, law) making 
them compulsory.” 


= OID 
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He pointed out that even Nova 
Scotia had decided not to enact 
seat belt legislation after passing 
such a law. 

“It seems the Bill was intro- 
duced while Nova Scotia Premier 
Gerald Regan was out of the 
province,” he said. “On his re- 
turn, it was announced his gov- 
ernment had no intention of 
enacting the legislation into law. 
Why? Because too many people 
were against it, and there was a 
problem of enforcement.” 


(Cont'd on page 5) 


When the car stops... you don't. Unless you're fastened in. Remember, 
drive defensively. Wear your seat be/t. Buckle Up! 


a 


Concrete barriers, similar to the one shown above, will eventually go 


into use on Ontario freeways. The Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications says the new barriers are considered safer and cheaper 
to maintain and construct than the steel beam barrier currently in use. 


New concrete median barriers 
destined for use on freeways 


The Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications has 
announced that a new type of 
median barrier made out of con- 
crete will go into use on Ontario 
freeways. 


Most median barriers on pro- 
vincial freeways are now made of 
steel beams. 


The $15 per foot estimated 
cost of constructing the concrete 
barriers is $3 per foot less than 
the 1974 cost of constructing 
steel beam barriers. 


Maintenance costs are very low 
because the tough concrete can 
withstand virtually any collision 
without damage. 


Rising steel prices pushed the 
construction cost of steel beam 
barriers up from $14-$15 per 
foot in 1973-74 to $18 per foot 
in 1974-75. 


The Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications plans 
to use concrete barriers for the 
first time along Highway 401 
through Oshawa—a project ten- 
tatively slated for 1976. 


According to U.S. test results 
and records of actual collision 
experience the concrete barriers 


are also safer in low speed, low 
angle collisions. 

Under these conditions the 
unique contoured face of the bar- 
rier prevents the wheels of the 
out-of-control vehicle from riding 
over the barrier and directs the 
vehicle back into the traffic lane. 

Only the vehicle wheels con- 
tact the barrier so there is less 
damage to the vehicle body. 

Based on a design introduced 
in New Jersey in 1955, the bar- 
rier is 32 inches high and has 
three sections: a three-inch verti- 
cal curb, a 55-degree sloped sec- 
tion and an almost vertical upper 
section. 

Concrete barriers of this type 
have been constructed along a 
2,000-foot section of the Don 
Valley Parkway in Toronto and 
about a mile-long section of High- 
way 6 connecting link through 
Hamilton. 

The Don Valley Parkway bar- 
rier has been repaired only once 
since it was built in 1973. 

The Ministry’s decision to 
adopt the concrete barrier system 
for provincial freeways was based 
on the results of a report issued in 
February by the MTC Systems 
Design Branch. ° 


Drive Defensively 


A child is nearly hit because he darts out between parked cars 


into your path. A Defensive Driver would anticipate such 
actions by travelling slowly and being attentive, especially in a 
residential section or school area. 


Guelph wins 1974 CAA award 


for pedestrian safety program | 


The City of Guelph has once 
again been awarded first place in 
the Canadian Automobile Asso- 
ciation’s Pedestrian Appraisal 
Program, given each year to the 
Canadian city with the best 
pedestrian safety record. 

Altogether, 127 Canadian cities 
participated in the CAA appraisal 
program. 

In the 50,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation category, Guelph placed 
first, Saskatoon was second, and 
Burlington was third. Kitchener 
received honourable mention. 


The CAA Pedestrian Appraisal 


Nei bose 


Guelph Mayor Norm Jary (left 


Eratemnains 


) holds the Canadian Automol: 


Program originated in the earl 
1960s. [ 
Over the last 10 years, Guelj 
has earned six first place stan — 
ings. And it was the first city | 
win a Grand Award for exCl 
lence in pedestrian safety. 
Guelph scored the highest to’ 
number of points ever record 
by a city. | 
The recorded outstandily 
achievements can only be gain 
through the continued efforts © 
dedicated, safety-conscious ini 
viduals and ever-alert pedestriaj 


and residents. | 


Association's pedestrian safety award, presented to Guelph for havi 
the best pedestrian safety record in Canada in 1974. Looking ons 
William J. Stewart, vice-president of the Ontario Motor League (cent! 


and Grady Liddle, OML general manager. 


Search for truck hero underway 


The search for the 1975 Dunlop 
National Truck Hero is under- 
way, it was announced recently 
by Manley J. Spencer, president 
of Whitby Tire Limited (formerly 
Dunlop Canada Limited). 


“In sponsoring the award, we 
are focusing public attention on 
the frequent acts of bravery per- 
formed by professional truck 
drivers on Canadian highways 
and, at the same time, encour- 
aging safe driving practices,” Mr. 
Spencer said. 

“We are honoured to commend 
these brave men who risk their 
lives without thought of their own 
safety while responding to the 
need for help.” 


He said his company was en- 
couraged by the growing public 
response to the award. It received 
a record 19 individual nomina- 
tions in 1974. 
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| 
The selected hero receives 
trophy, a Rolex Tudor wristwa 


and $1,000 cash award plug 
VIP weekend for two in Toror 


The person who nominates 
National Truck Hero of the y! 
is awarded $200. 


Nominations, accompanied} 
a newspaper clipping or a with 
statement as evidence, should! 
sent to Dunlop National Tr 
Hero Award Committee, 
Canada Safety Council, 1565 
Laurent Blvd., Ottawa, Onta 
K1G 3V4, by September 
1975. 


The act of heroism must h 
been performed during the } 
vious 12 months. 


The 1975 Award will agaip 
presented at the Ontario Trv 
ing Association convention 
Toronto next November. 


mee 
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|| Trucks, motorized bicycles 
lind wheelchairs were all the sub- 
/ect of recent amendments to the 
i|dighway Traffic Act of Ontario. 


| Under Bill 195, the Govern- 
ijnent passed legislation altering 
he weight restrictions during the 
ialf-load period in March and 
| \pril, insofar as they apply to 
| wo-axle trucks transporting 
|| quid or gaseous heating fuels, 
ind two-axle trucks carrying live- 
| tock feed. 

| These commercial vehicles are 
‘ow allowed to carry up to 
6,000 pounds per axle on a 
jighway where the restrictions 
‘jte in effect, compared to the 
0,000-pound limit on other 
/mmercial vehicles. 

| Trucks used exclusively for the 
ansportation of milk are com- 
| /etely exempted from the half- 
ad restrictions. 

Provisions governing wheel- 
hairs and the use of the new 
eae . . 

otorized bicycles were passed 
jer Bill 177. 

| Motorized bicycles—a bicycle 
iven by a small motor in 
qmbination with old-fashioned 
liscle power — are considered 
snilar to a 10-speed bicycle, ex- 
pt that they cannot be driven 
a highway or street by anyone 


I's than 14 years of age. 


The complex system of driver 
Hence suspension for offences 
der the Criminal Code of Can- 
vhas been simplified following 
ent amendments to The High- 
Wy Traffic Act. 


| f you are convicted of any of 
| following offences, you will 
i> your licence: 


Iriving or having care and 
trol of a motor vehicle while 
ity is impaired by drugs or 
dhol; 

®efusing to submit to a breath 
for alcohol; 

®tiving or having the care and 
trol of a motor vehicle with 
‘e than .08 per cent alcohol in 
riminal negligence in the 
ration of a motor vehicle; 
Angerous driving; 

iling to remain at the scene 
accident; 


Ms upon conviction for a 
fence, and six months upon 


iin 
ey 


Motorized bicycles included 
under recent amendments 
‘to The Highway Traffic Act 


While motorized bicycles are 
considered “vehicles” under the 
Act, legally they are neither a 
motor vehicle nor a motorcycle. 
They are defined in the Act as 
“motor-assisted bicycles.” The 
Act states: 


“. . . motor-assisted bicycle 
means a bicycle with an attached 
motor which is driven by elec- 
tricity or which has a piston dis- 
placement of not more than fifty 
cubic centimetres and which does 
not have sufficient power to at- 
tain a speed greater than thirty 
miles per hour on level ground 
within a distance of one mile 
from a standing start.” 


The owner of a motorized 
bicycle is not required to register 
the vehicle with the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions, nor does he need a driver’s 
licence to ride the bicycle on a 
highway. 

Safety helmets, mandatory for 
motorcycle riders, are not re- 
quired when riding a motorized 
bicycle. 

And finally, the rules of the 
road were changed to give an 
occupant of a wheelchair the 
Same status as a pedestrian when 
crossing a highway or street at a 
pedestrian crosswalk or at an 
intersection. e 


icence suspension law changed 


conviction for a second offence 
within five years. 


A person who is convicted of 
the offence of driving while dis- 
qualified under the Criminal 
Code continues to be subject to a 
mandatory further suspension of 
six months in addition to any 
other suspension that is in effect 
at the time. 


The period of suspension is no 
longer doubled if property dam- 
age or bodily injury is involved. 
For this reason, that section of 
the Act which provided for re- 
stricted licences during the last 
half of the suspension period is 
no longer required and has been 
repealed, 

Suspensions in effect as of 
February 24, were adjusted to re- 
flect the new provisions as pro- 
vided for in the legislation. 

The law is clear. If you are 
caught, charged and convicted on 
any of the more serious driving 
offences under the Criminal 
Code, you will lose the privilege 
to drive a motor vehicle in 
Ontario. ° 


Under recent amendmen 


ts to The Highway Traffic Act, new motorized 


bicycles like the one shown above are considered similar to a 10-speed 
bicycle, except that they cannot be ridden on a highway or street by 


anyone less than 14 


years of age. Safety helmets, mandatory for 


motorcycle riders, are not required when riding a motorized bicycle. 


Laws amended for operation 
of motorized snow vehicles 


The Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications has 
amended the regulations govern- 
ing the operation of motorized 
snow vehicles in Ontario. 


The amendments cover such 
areas as registration, insurance, 
speed limits, reporting of colli- 
sions, wearing of helmets and 
obtaining written permission 
from the land owner in order to 
drive on his property. 


The changes that will apply to 
the owners and operators of 
snowmobiles are: 


® On the sale of a new vehicle 
the dealer must register the 
vehicle with the Ministry and pay 
the annual licence fee. (In the 
case of a machine used exclu- 
sively on the private property of 
the owner of the machine appli- 
cation may be made for a refund. ) 


® As well as being prohibited 
from driving on the roadway of 
a King’s Highway you are now 
also prohibited from driving on 
the shoulder. 


® Carrying of proof of insurance 
is now required when using pub- 
lic trails as well as on a highway. 


° If a snowmobile is involved in 
a collision on or off the highway 

. including private property 

. which results in personal in- 
jury to any person or in damage 
to property including that of the 
owner of the snowmobile exceed- 
ing $100, the operator shall re- 
port the collision to the police as 
soon as possible. 
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° Speed limits have been set for 
the operation of motorized snow 
vehicles when being driven on a 
highway, upon any public trail, 
or in any public park or exhibi- 
tion grounds. 


® Under the new legislation, a 
“public trail” is defined as any 
motorized snow vehicle trail 
established and maintained whole 
or in part by public funds. 


® Where the speed limit on a 
road is 30 miles per hour or less, 
no snow vehicle may be driven 
at a greater speed than 15 miles 
per hour. This speed limit applies 
in any public park or exhibition 
grounds. 


° If the highway speed limit is 
greater than 30 miles per hour, 
the maximum speed permitted 
for snow vehicle operation is 30 
miles per hour. This is also the 
maximum speed permitted on 
any public trail. 


® Municipal by-laws may vary 
speed limits provided signs are 
erected. Municipalities have the 
right to pass by-laws regulating, 
governing or prohibiting the 
operation of snowmobiles any- 
where within their boundaries, on 
or off the highway. 


© The operator of a snowmobile 
driving on private property is re- 
quired to stop and give his cor- 
rect name and address at the re- 
quest of the owner or occupier of 
the property. 


(Cont'd on page 6) 


The human collision -th 


Government seat belt movie 
being produced by Ministry 


In preparation for the Govern- 
ment’s public education seat belt 
program, Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications 
photographers and researchers 
travelled to Phoenix, Arizona, to 
conduct controlled automobile 
crashes. 


The purpose of the tests was to 
capture on film what happens to 
the human body during a motor 
vehicle collision for a Ministry 
movie. The movie, entitled ““The 
Human Collision,” is currently 
under production and will be 
hopefully released early this 
summer. 


The pictures shown above, 
taken with a 70-millimetre 
sequence camera at 20 frames per 
second, vividly depict unre- 
strained dummies being smashed 
against the car’s interior. The car, 
towed by a hidden cable, was 
moving at only 30 mph when it 
struck the fixed barrier. 


The dummies, each weighing 
165 pounds, were designed to 
react like human bodies. 


As the pictures clearly show, 
there are really two kinds of col- 
lisions in a single motor vehicle 
collision. The first is the car’s col- 
lision in which the car hits the 
barrier, then comes to a stop. 


The second and more impor- 
tant collision is the “human colli- 
sion” which occurs when a human 
body or head strikes some part of 
the car’s interior, In a motor 
vehicle collision, it is the human 


collision which usually causes 
death and serious injury to the 
occupants. 


Because the barrier does not 
move, the car is forced to stop. 
The front bumper is the first part 
of the car to come in contact with 
the barrier and it stops immedi- 
ately. Within one-tenth of a sec- 
ond, the front of the car crushes 
inwardly about two feet and the 
car comes to a complete stop. 


The passenger compartment 
of the car stops quickly, but not 
as abruptly as the bumper. The 
crushing of the front end serves 
as a cushion for the rest of the 
car—a cushion which helps 
absorb the shock of the collision. 


As a result, the passenger 
compartment comes to a more 
gradual stop. Even in severe col- 
lisions, the passenger compart- 
ment usually remains in good 
shape. In our film sequence, the 
passenger compartment is dam- 
aged, not by the car’s collision 
with the barrier, but by the impact 
of the dummies smashing against 
it. 

The dummies, like people who 
have failed to fasten their seat 
belts, do not stop when the car 
does. 


Instead, they continue moving 
at 30 mph during the one-tenth 
of a second it takes the car to 
stop. And they are still moving 
at their original speed when they 
slam into the windshield. Even 
at 30 mph, the force of this 
impact is often fatal. ° 


Robert Lockhart, a Ministry of Transportation and Communicati 
researcher, places an Ontario sticker on the car used in a contro 
crash test in preparation for the Government's seat belt program. # 
testing was done in Phoenix, Arizona, for the Ministry movie on + 


belts which will be hopefully released this summer. 
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"The Government’s program 
‘onsists of six major oints: A 
eae ice 

n, plus print and broadcast 
peel; printed material and 
diders; a community action pro- 
fam organized by Ministry per- 
onel for local use; the strategic 
lacing of symbolic signs to re- 
ind motorists to buckle up; an 
€mentary school program pack- 
je; and evaluation and surveys 
neasure results. 


| The approach of the program 

sentially an educational one, 
ge mented by modest adver- 
ing and promotional activities. 


It differs from earlier programs 
its attempt to provide informa- 
through many channels— 
ss media, schools and face-to- 
contact. Many forms of 
terials such as films, the print- 
material, lectures and discus- 
s are being used. 


In the printed materials, for 
sample, different formats with 
ing complexity and complete- 
are being produced to appeal 
people with different levels of 
est and understanding. Since 
‘Seat belt problem is both com- 
X and technical, this varied 
oroach is essential. 


The educational segment of 
| Program contains material in 
dklet form, to explain what 
dpens to vehicles and occu- 
its in collisions, giving actual 
ence indicating the value of 
it belts. 


And, for larger distribution, re- 
print messages such as 
ters or envelope stuffers are 
& produced. 


eee 
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at belt education 


A maximum of $50,000 will be 
spent on advertising and all radio 
and television spots are being 
produced in-house by the Minis- 
try of Transportation and Com- 
munications. 


The program also includes a 
30-minute film, produced by the 
Ministry, showing in a dramatic 
and understandable way what 
happens in a collision, as well as 
how seat belts can mitigate the 
consequences of collision. 


“It is our belief the strong 
effort we have in mind, supported 
by adequate knowledge, re- 
sources, and evaluation, could 
bring positive results—such as 
greatly increasing the use of seat 
belts over the next year,” Mr. 
Rhodes said. 


He urged the newspapers to 
come up with a “massive feature 
campaign” of their own based on 
research, facts and figures pro- 
vided by his Ministry. 


“And why not?” he asked. 
“The editorial writers and col- 
umnists in most Ontario news- 
papers have already taken the 
stand that seat belts can reduce 
traffic injuries and fatalities.” 


“Thus I’m asking that together 
—the media and government— 
combine forces in a serious at- 
tempt to convince the uncon- 
vinced that seat belts can and do 
prevent highway injuries and 
death.” 


In Ontario, the problem is a 
serious one. In 1973, for example, 
1,959 persons were killed in 
193,000 motor vehicle accidents. 
About 98,000 were injured. 


In addition, Ministry of Health 


program (Cont'd from page 1) 


Officials estimate it costs the 
people of Ontario about $100 
million a year in health care, wel- 
fare and other social and medical 
programs to repair the damage 
caused by motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 


Mr. Rhodes said that if the 
Government’s program can rfe- 
duce these figures by as much as 
50 per cent, it will be just as suc- 
cessful as any compulsory cam- 
paign—without “all the enforce- 
ment officer versus motorist 
hassles such legislation would 
bring on.” 


He concluded that he believed 
his Ministry’s program would 
counteract with visual and fac- 
tual evidence some of the popu- 
lar misconceptions about wearing 
seat belts. e 


but you don't! 


The dummies in the controlled 
car crash shown inthe sequence 
above from left to right demon- 
Strate what can happen to the 
occupants of a motor vehicle if 
they have failed to fasten their 
seat belts. 


@ The car approaches a fixed 
barrier at 30 mph. 


© The car hits the barrier at 
30 mph and begins to crush. 
Note how the hood and fenders 
buckle and absorb energy as 
the car begins to slow down. 
The dummies, with nothing to | 
slow them down, continue 
moving at 35 mph. 


® At this point, the car has 
stopped. The dummies hit the 
windscreen at 30 mph. Notice 
the car has been severely 
crushed, but that the passenger 
compartment remains undam- 
aged — except by the impact 
of the dummies. 

© About one-tenth of a second 
after impact, the car has bounc- 
ed back from the barrier; the 
dummies have begun to return 
to their seats. 


This Ministry of Transportation and Communications sign reminding 
motorists to “Buckle Up” is just one of many motorists will see in 
various locations throughout the province this year. It is an integral part 
of the Government's seat belt program aimed at encouraging motorists 
and passengers to wear seat belts. 
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More than 75 municipal and school officials, school bus operators, and 


NN 


police safety officers attended the “School Bus Safety" evening in Orillia. 


Bus safety evenings (com'd trom page 1) 


steel panels extending the full 
length of the passenger compart- 
ment inside and outside. This 
design greatly increases the 
strength and integrity of the bus 
body. 


Later in the evening, guests 
were treated to a new promo- 
tional and educational film made 
for Travelways entitled: “School 
Bus Safety Chain,” highlighting 
Travelways driver training and 
maintenance practices as well as 
showing the operation of their 
school buses. 


Afterwards, a panel including 
Larry J. Needler, president and 
chairman of Travelways; Murray 
Hattin, MTC fitness and stand- 
ards engineer; and several others, 
commented on the general state 
of the industry and answered 
questions from the floor. 


The main discussion focused 
on the CSA D250 standard for 
school buses which became man- 
datory in the spring of 1974. The 
D250 standard relates to manu- 
facturing specifications and stan- 
dards for school buses for 24 
passengers or more. 


Mr. Hattin noted that MTC is 
looking forward to about 50 
changes in the D250 standard 
which could come about by the 
end of 1975, including school 
buses with a capacity of 10 to 23 
passengers. 


The president of Travelways, 
Mr. Needler, admitted school bus 
manufacturers and _ operators 
have made mistakes in the past, 
but refuted the claim that modern 
school buses are “Cookie Cutters” 
on wheels. 

“We are going to keep trying 
to improve the industry on a con- 
tinuing basis,” he said. 


During the discussion, Murray 
Hattin pointed out there is a 


Federal and Provincial overlap 
where school bus standards are 
concerned; that Federal regula- 
tions take precedence over CSA 
(Canadian Standards Association) 
standards in the provinces. 


Manufacturers of school bus 
chassis and bodies must conform 
to both federal and provincial 
standards. 


In Ontario, school bus opera- 
tors, industry and consumer rep- 
resentatives, MTC officials and 
school officials take part in CSA 
committees which determine bus 
standards. 


Travelways hopes to show 
their school bus program in vari- 
ous parts of the province to police 
authorities, school officials, school 
board members, teachers’ associ- 
ations and home and _ school 
associations. e 
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A Travelways representative 
points to the larger three-inch 
brake drums used on the front 
wheels of 1974 school buses. 
Travelways also equips new buses 
with radial tires. 


Safer children’s car seats now 
available at retailers, Ouellet says 


Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs Minister Andre Ouellet is 
concerned by allegations that 
regulations under the Hazardous 
Products Act are so stringent 
that children’s car seats will no 
longer be available or will be 
priced out of reach of the aver- 
age parent. 

“Neither of these suggestions 
is consistent with the facts,” Mr. 
Ouellet said in a press release. 
“The goal is to provide protection 
for children in automobile 
crashes, at least equal to that built 
into new cars for the driver and 


‘adult passengers”. 


The Minister said that the Chil- 
dren’s Car Seats and Harnesses 
Regulations, introduced in 1972, 
were upgraded in November 
1974, and will be upgraded again 
this November. 


The two-stage approach, he 
said, was taken to provide manu- 
facturers with a reasonable 
amount of time for product re- 
search and development to 
achieve better child protection, 
as well as to avoid the need for 
further changes in the regula- 
tions. 

“In view of the thousands of 
injuries which occur to children 
in vehicle accidents each year, I 
am sure there will be agreement 
with any move to speed up the 
application of new knowledge in 
this field,” the Minister stated. 

“JT understand that products 
meeting the November 1974 re- 
quirements have been distributed 
in large quantities to major re- 
tailers and that some are cur- 
rently selling for about $20.” 

He added that he was confi- 


Motorized snow vehicles (cond from pags 


© The towing of a cutter, tobog- 
gan or sled is not permitted on a 
roadway or shoulder except to 
cross at an angle of approxi- 
mately 90 degrees. Towing is not 
permitted anywhere except by 
means of a rigid tow bar. 


© Helmets must now be worn by 
all snowmobile operators, pas- 
sengers and persons being towed 
by a snowmobile, when on the 
roadway, shoulder or a_ public 
trail. Helmets must comply with 
standards established for motor- 
cycle helmets. 


@ All snowmobile operators must 
obtain written permission from 
the owner or occupier of land in 
order to drive on the property. 
Where an owner gives permission 
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dent that reasonably-priced sez 
will be available, probably soon; 
than required by law, whit 
will meet the November 19) 
standards, 


“T count on retailers to ensv? 
adequate and early distributil 
of seats available now and in t} 
future,” he said. 


The Minister said that depa 
mental inspectors were acting 
quickly as possible to clear t 
market of any non-complyi 
products. But warned consum¢ 
to double check to ensure tt! 
the statement of compliance w 
on any seat purchased. 


The statement of complian 
reads: “This product compl 
with the applicable requiremet 
of the Children’s Car Seats a 
Harnesses Regulations.” 


Mr. Ouellet said departmen 
tests on seats complying with t 
current regulatory requiremel 
demonstrate that they provi 
good protection under fron 
impact conditions up to speeds 
30 mph, provided they ¢ 
properly installed. He urged pi 
ents to take every care to folli 
the manufacturer’s instructions 


The Minister also said that ¢ 
partmental test work complet 
in 1973 showed that accident > 
jury could be reduced throul 
minor changes to many seat ( 
signs meeting the 1972 regulat¢ 
requirements. This was the ba; 
for the regulations which he: 
just become effective. 

“Many seats now in the hars 
of consumers, bought since 19% 
could be easily modified to p 
vide for greater protection,” N 
Ouellet said. 


r 
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to a club, the permission exter 
to all members of the club. Tr 
passing on private land wh: 
operating a snowmobile is 
offence carrying a fine of up 
$500. e 


© Property owners owe no di 
of care to snowmobilers us 
their property as a trespasser 
with written permission ot! 
than not to intentionally cre 
hazards. 


The new legislation conta 
authority for additional cont 
and regulation which will i 
come into effect until nex 
son. These relate to identifica 
of the vehicle as well as dri 
licensing and age limits. A furl 
announcement will be made 
these subjects at a later date. ~ 

! 


Safety features 


| The risk of suffering serious 
yinjury in an auto accident has 
jjbeen considerably reduced as a 
result of safety modifications 
|made to cars in recent years, a 
ystudy by the Calspan Corpora- 
jon has shown. 


| Calspan’s one-year study on 
he effects of changes in automo- 
pile interior désign on injury risk 
was conducted for the National 
dighway Traffic Administration, 
_Jnited States Department of 
_ [ransportation. 

| The investigation covered over 
10,000 persons involved in in- 
ury-producing accidents in 31 
JS. states. Comparisons were 
| nade of the injury risk in 1968- 
3 cars, which complied with 


ards, and 1960-65 cars which 
rere of the pre-standard period. 
| The Corporation reported that 
le most significant reductions 
)\ injury risk in the later-model 
| us were achieved as a result of 
_¢ redesigned instrument panel, 
© energy-absorbing windshield 
_id a lower incidence of danger- 
| Is ejection from a car. 

_ Particular attention was given 
the study to the energy-absorb- 
‘ig steering column, which was 
iecifically designed to absorb 
12 forces involved when the 
iver’s chest strikes the steering 
gembly in crashes. 

Analysis of the data showed 
it the new steering column has 


sixty of Canada’s top transpor- 
‘on specialists will meet in To- 
ito in April to discuss current 
il future transportation prob- 
fis in Canada. 


Che in-camera, think-tank ses- 
1 is being sponsored by the 
ids and Transportation Asso- 
‘ion of Canada. 


"he session, planned as the 
in a series, will bring to- 
fier former politicians, corpo- 
on leaders, academics, gov- 
nent officials and association 
nbers. 

‘is expected major topics of 
‘Assion will include transpor- 
‘nm financing, energy conser- 
Qn, decision making, tech- 
"gy development and social 
|2ct. 

he Association says some 
a of report or recommenda- 
| May be made public at a 
| date, but it will depend on 
| 


in new cars 


reduce serious injury risk 


relatively little effect on driver 
chest injury in serious accidents. 
The researchers found, how- 
ever, that the risk of head injury 
after striking the new steering 
assembly has been substantially 
reduced from the pre-safety stan- 
dard cars, resulting in a modest 
Overall safety benefit from this 
system in high-speed collisions. 


Today’s steering column is de- 
signed to collapse or telescope as 
much as eight inches in severe 
head-on crashes. 


Calspan reports that even in 
extremely severe frontal colli- 
sions, the steering column col- 
lapsed very little, failing to pro- 
vide adequate driver protection 
to the extent of its design 
objectives, 


However, Calspan researchers 
pointed out that they believe the 
collapsible steering column could 
be an improved safety feature 
with proper design. 


The study also showed that the 
head restraint on later-model 
cars “does not appear to be per- 
forming as well as desired in re- 
ducing whiplash-type injuries in 
rear impacts.” But an earlier Cal- 
span study showed that head re- 
straints were not raised to the 
proper position by most front- 
seat motorists. 


Reprinted from Calspan News, 
Buffalo, New York, Issue Num- 
ber 10, February 1975, e 


the final outcome of the session 
and on the agreement of the 
participants. 


RTAC also reports that the 
Ottawa secretariat of the Associa- 
tion has moved to new quarters 
in the national capital. 


The Association’s new Offices _ 
for its 17-member staff and its 
16,000-volume resource centre 
are now located at 1765 St. Lau- 
rent Boulevard in Ottawa’s east 
end. Lack of adequate accommo- 
dation was given as the reason 
for the Association’s move. 


The recently completed build- 
ing is also the new home of the 
Canada Safety Council and the 
Traffic Research Foundation. 


It is the fourth move for RTAC 
since establishment of a perma- 
nent secretariat in 1950. RTAC’s 
new telephone number is (613) 
521-4052. e 
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fail this 
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Quiz yourself. You could lose a few miscon- 


ceptions about seat belts and save a few 
lives. 


You don’t need seat belts for city driving. 
TRUE or FALSE. 


2 In a bad accident it’s safer to be thrown 
out of the car than to remain inside. 


TRUE or FALSE. 


3 If there’s any chance of the car catching 
fire or going under water, you re better off 
without a seat belt. 


TRUE or FALSE. 


4 Back seat passengers don’t need seat 
belts. 


TRUE or FALSE. 


5 There's absolutely no guarantee that a 
seat belt will save your life. 


TRUE or FALSE. 


a Seat belts can hurt you more than a crash 
would. 


TRUE or FALSE. 


7 Lap belts should be worn low and around 
the pelvis, not the stomach. Shoulder 
belts should be loose enough to get a fist 
between your body and the belt. 


TRUE or FALSE. 


answers to 
seat belt 
quiz 


FALSE. Even at 30 mph you could be thrown against the 
windshield and seriously injured or killed if you're not wearing 
a seat belt. A sudden stop can be dangerous too. Fatalities 
have occurred at 15 mph. 


FALSE. It is estimated that 80 per cent of the people killed 
when they were thrown from a car would have survived if 
they had been wearing seat belts. 


FALSE. Seat belts help keep you conscious and uninjured so 
you can get out of the car quickly. 


FALSE. Seat belts are vital for all back-seat passengers. 
Children can fly into the front-seat passengers, the windshield 
and the dashboard. Adults tend to hurt their faces and heads 
against the front seat and hurtle against ashtrays and inside 
handles. 


TRUE. But the statistics prove their value. It’s estimated that 
failure to use seat belts increases the risk of instant death and 
severe injury by at least 100 per cent; and of less severe 
injury by at least 40 per cent. 


FALSE. If kept in good repair, seat belts will function 
adequately 99 per cent of the time. There have been no cases 
reported where injury from a seat belt was more severe than 
injuries that would have been caused without a belt. 


7 TRUE. Lap and shoulder belts are designed to give you the 
best possible support and protection when worn this way. 


SEE HOW MUCH SENSE IT MAKES TO 
BUCKLE UP? 
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Poster Contest. 


Coming Events 


March 31-April 14 — Fleet 
Maintenance Course, Ontario 
Safety League. 


April 2-May 7—Efficient Fleet 
Management Course, Ontario 
Safety League. 


April 14-18 and May 12-16— 
Fleet Trainer Courses, Ontario 
Safety League. 


April 7-9—Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association of On- 
tario Annual Conference, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


June 11-15—Canadian Truck- 
ing Association Annual Confer- 
ence, Four Seasons Conference 
Centre, Calgary. 


Editor, Christopher Carroll. 


The Hamilton Automobile Club was pleased to have one of the Fit 
Place Poster Awards go to a participating student in its area. Rosan3 
Levac of Brantford, Ontario, is seen here receiving her $100 Savin 
Bond trom Club President, A. R. Prack. Rosanne’s poster was one 
nearly 40,000 received at the American Automobile Association fré 
across the United States and Canada for judging in the 30th Annil 
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Paula Sartor, 20, has been chos 
Miss Safety Council, 1975, by‘ 
Sault Ste. Marie Safety Counci 
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A report on the North York 
traffic Tribunal, a discussion 
dout drinking and driving, and 
‘slide show entitled the ‘“Peo- 
le Eaters” were major topics of 
|terest at the 26th annual On- 
tio Traffic Conference. 

| More than 200 delegates, rep- 
senting the police, public offi- 
als and other groups, registered 
ir the three-day conference in 
(ttawa. 

Howard Morton of the On- 
tio Ministry of the Attorney 
(neral told delegates the experi- 
ental North York tribunal, 
ger a year-long test, appears to 
ta success. 

The traffic tribunal is a less 
mal approach to the trial of 
nor traffic offenders. It is de- 
ned to relieve congestion in 
courts and rehabilitate driv- 
through an educational pro- 
lm. 

Mr. Morton said the tribunal 
| been given credit for reduc- 


el yy, 
pans 


of Transportation and Com- 
dications indicate that for the 
time since 1970 there has 
€1 a 10.7 per cent decrease in 
Berber of fatalities. 
‘uring 1974, the number of 
Hlities involving bicyclists de- 
lied 34.8 per cent from 69 to 
Swhile pedestrian deaths were 
On 11.8 per cent from 346 to 
“ansportation and Commun- 
gz Minister John Rhodes 
| “These figures are the most 
Muraging we’ve had to date. 
Hidition, it’s the lowest death 
iiper 100 million miles trav- 
: Over the past 20 years.” 
the 1974 statistics show that 
© were 204,271 reported 
©r vehicle collisions—an in- 
Ge of 5.8 per cent as com- 
I! to 1973. 
Frtly reflecting the inflation- 


Ministry of 
Transportation and a | a 
Communications 


batt released by the Minis- 
it 


t 


ing the time spent by police offi- 
cers in court, as well as saving 
court time and costs. 


Many drivers who have ap- 
peared before the tribunal de- 
scribed it as a fairer and “more 
understanding” process than 
regular traffic courts, Mr. Mor- 
ton said. 


He added, “About 60 per cent 
of the drivers appearing before 
the tribunal elect to take the 
course.” 

During a panel discussion of 
the drinking and driving prob- 
lem in the province, John Turn- 
er, Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Provincial Secretary for Jus- 
tice, said the drinking driver is 
the most serious of all alcohol- 
related drug problems. 

“It is imposing an ever increas- 
ing cost on the people of this 
province in terms of death, in- 
jury, property damage and asso- 
ciated costs,” Mr. Turner stated. 

“The cost from alcohol-related 


ary trend, motor vehicle-related 
property damage costs increased 
from $171.1 million to $205.8 
million, while property damage 


collisions increased from 
126,061 to 136,415. 
Fatalities involving motor- 


cycle drivers increased by 2.4 
per cent from 84 to 86, whereas 
motorcycle driver injuries in- 
creased 24.2 per cent from 2,623 
to 3,259. Injuries involving bi- 
cyclists increased 6 per cent from 
3,272 to 3,467. 

“Close to 40 per cent of those 
fatally injured are once again in 
the 15 to 24-year-age group,” 
Mr. Rhodes said. 

“Our goal is to reach these 
young people and make them 
aware of the responsibilities of 
driving safely. And this can be 
achieved with the thoughful co- 
operation of every motorist in 
Ontario.” 
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traffic accidents in Ontario alone 
amounted to $130 million last 
year.” 

Another panelist, Grant Smith, 
a psychologist with the federal 
Ministry of Transport, reported 
that a national roadside survey 
undertaken by the federal govy- 
ernment last year showed that 
23 per cent of drivers stopped 
had been drinking. 


The survey team stopped a 
total of 9,028 Canadian drivers. 
They considered anyone who 
had a blood alcohol concentra- 
tion level equal to or greater 
than .015 as a drinking driver. 

Mr. Smith said 5.9 per cent of 
the total number of drivers 
sampled were found to be over 
the .08 blood alcohol content 
level — the legal limit in Can- 
ada. 


“TI am convinced the drinking | 


driver — like the poor — will 
always be with us,” concluded 
Superintendent M. F. Coulis of 


the Metropolitan Toronto Police. 


“In 1969, Metro police inves- 
tigated 6,899 drinking drivers,” 
he said. “In 1974, the figure had 
increased by 100 per cent to 
LSS Oilr/ece 

The “People Eaters” also at- 
tracted the attention of OTC 
delegates. It is a 15-minute slide 
show produced for the Ontario 
Provincial Police by the Public 
and Safety Information Branch 
of the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications. 

The “People Eaters” are a 
variety of machines including 
motor vehicles, trains, lawn- 
mowers, snowblowers and heavy 
construction equipment. They 
tell how they love to eat careless 
people who do not obey the 
safety rules. 


Designed for children, the 


“People Eaters” will be available 
from the OPP Community Ser- 
vices Branch for a small fee later 
this year. 


Alcohol-related traffic accidents and their associated social costs 
amounted to an estimated $130 million in 1974, says John Turner, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Provincial Secretary for Justice. Mr. 
Turner was speaking to more than 200 delegates at the 26th annual 
Ontario Traffic Conference in Ottawa during a panel discussion on 


drinking and driving. 
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New traffic safety program 
developed by police officer 


Constable Ron Peraziana, a 
police officer with the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Regional Police 
Branch in Dundas, has develop- 
ed a unique program designed to 
teach people the rules of the 
road. 

His program, undertaken in 
co-operation with the Hamilton 
Safety Council, centres around a 
poster bearing the words: “What- 
ever You Drive . . . Know and 
Obey the Law.” 

Shown on the poster are the 
vehicles most commonly used by 
the public on streets and high- 
ways — the bicycle, the motor- 
cycle and the automobile—and 
a series of traffic signs. Con- 
stable Peraziana says the traffic 
signs “represent the laws most 
often violated by drivers which 
result in serious injury or death.” 

A stop sign, a yield sign, a 
one-way street sign, a traffic turn 
signal, an amber traffic signal 
light, and a school bus with its 
red lights flashing are all in- 
cluded on the poster. 

He said his campaign is basic- 
ally designed to instruct people 
on the technicalities of the law. 

“The idea behind the program 
is to point out to drivers the law 
as it is written in The Highway 
Traffic Act of Ontario,” Con- 
stable Peraziana said. “How 
many people actually know what 
the law requires them to do 
under the Act? Very few.” 

For example, he said, most 
people know they are supposed 
to stop at an intersection with a 
stop sign, but few drivers really 
know what The Act says. 

The Act states: A driver ap- 
proaching a stop sign at an inter- 
section shall bring the vehicle or 
car to a full stop at a clearly 
marked stop line or, if none, then 
immediately before entering the 
nearest crosswalk or, if none, 
then immediately before enter- 
ing the intersection. 

“Many people don’t realize 
that the driver is supposed to 
stop at the stop line,” he said. 
“All they are thinking is that I 
must stop at the intersection; it 
doesn’t matter where I stop, as 
long as I stop. Technically, the 
driver is liable to a fine for going 
past the stop line.” 

Constable Peraziana said he 
was placing the emphasis on 
“serious injury and death” as a 
possible result of a traffic viola- 
tion because he hoped it would 
make a better impression on 
people. 

“Most people are aware that 
they are going to receive a fine 


of so many dollars and the loss 
of demerit points if they com- 
mit a traffic violation,” he said. 
“But as far as I am concerned, 
the needless loss of life or injury 
because someone didn’t under- 
stand the law is the important 
thing.” 

The poster will run in a local 
newspaper, and a cable television 
station has agreed to air it, along 
with Constable Peraziana’s com- 
mentary. 

The posters are also being dis- 
tributed through the Hamilton 


Automobile Club’s driver train-~ 


ing courses and the Hamilton 
Safety Club, which provided the 
funds to sponsor the poster cam- 
paign. 

Constable Peraziana said his 
“Know the Law” poster cam- 
paign is also fitting in well with 
the police bicycle safety pro- 
gram. 

Although his presentation dif- 
fers among different elementary 
school grades, the message is 
basically the same—a bicycle is 
a vehicle and operates on the 
highways under the same rules 
as cars and motorcycles. 

“Elementary school students 
are operating a vehicle that car- 
ries with it a lot of responsibil- 
ity,” he said. “I treat them all 
basically the same because a 
student on his bike must obey 
the traffic laws just as the driver 
of a motor vehicle.” 


Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Police 
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Whatever You Drive... 
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Know and Obe 
the Law , 


FOR YOUR SAFETY 
The poster shown above was de- 
signed by Constable Ron Pera- 
ziana as part of his traffic safety 
program. He says the traffic 
signs on the poster are the laws 
“most often ignored by drivers.” 


The Hamilton Automobile 
Club has established a new safety 
award. It will be in recognition 
of the many years of interest 
shown by Judge T. L. McCombs 
in traffic safety. 

Judge McCombs, a director 
and past president of the Ham- 
ilton Automobile Club, was 
chairman of the former Police 
Commissions in Saltfleet and 
Hamilton, as well as the first 
chairman of the Hamilton-Went- 
worth Regional Police Commis- 
sion. 

The award is to be presented 
annually to the police officer 
from Wentworth, Halton, Brant 
and Haldimand Counties, judged 
to have made an outstanding 
contribution to traffic safety. 

It will include either a special 
program or action contributing 
to traffic safety; or in recogni- 
tion of outstanding service in the 
traffic safety field for a period 
of time. 

A. selection committee, con- 
sisting of police and club offi- 
cials, will be responsible for ac- 
cepting nominations and making 
the final selection of the candi- 
date to receive the award. 


Constable Ron Peraziana of the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Po, 
in Dundas has developed a unique traffic safety program designec 
teach people the rules of the road. His campaign points out to driv's 
the law as written in The Highway Traffic Act of Ontario. 


Traffic safety award set up 
by the Hamilton Auto Club 


Drive Defensively 


Following too closely causes rear-end collisions. A defensive driver 
would avoid the necessity of a sudden stop by allowing a good 
distance between himself and the car in front of him. 


THE JUDGE T. L. McCOMBS 
SAFETY AWARD 
HAMILTON AUTOMOBILE CLUB 
TO A POLICE OFFICER MAKING AN 


TRIBUTION 
JUTSTANDING CON 
Ss TO. TRAFFIC SAFETY 


The “Judge T. L. McCombs S# 
ty Award” was presented at ié 
Hamilton Automobile Club’s fi 
nual director’s dinner to ¢ 
memorate Judge McComb’s® 
tirement as Senior Judge of? 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region. |i 


The police officer who t 
ceives the award will have i 
name mounted on a large 3 
manent plaque and will be g 
a miniature plaque for his or 
personal possession. The wité 
will also receive a $100 bon¢ 


{ 
} 


After an active and eventful 
21-year career devoted entirely 
to furthering the cause of motor 
jvehicle accident prevention in 
‘Ontario, Colonel Walter B. G. 
|Reynolds elected to take early 
retirement from the Ontario Pub- 
lic Service with effect from 
March 31. 


Back in 1957, when the On- 
jtario Department of Transport 
was set up to control the grow- 
ng driver and vehicle popula- 
ion, provision was made for the 
}stablishment of a Highway 
“jafety Branch. Its purpose was 
\o develop a comprehensive edu- 
ation, information and promo- 
‘ion program aimed at helping 
(0 prevent motor vehicle acci- 
, ents more effectively. 


| 
_ Col. Reynolds was appointed 
ead of the Branch as Commis- 
oner of Highway Safety and 
harged with the responsibility of 
lanning, organizing, co-ordinat- 
ig and directing the program. 


as 


Served Apprenticeship 


Prior to that, he was involved 
safety work of a very differ- 
€: kind—National Director of 
saster Relief for the Canadian 
d Cross Society. 


And, he took an active part 
dia number of relief operations 


Ontario Hurricane Relief Fund 
and for two months devoted his 
entire time and effort to assist- 
ing the fund in relieving distress 
among the victims of the disas- 
ter. 


During World War II. he 
served six years as an Officer in 
the Canadian Army in Canada, 
United Kingdom, Italy and 
Northwest Europe, first as a 
second lieutenant, finishing with 
the rank of lieutenant-colopel. 


He served as a general staff 
officer on the staff of General 
H. D. G. Crerar at First Cana- 
dian Corps Headquarters and 
later at First Canadian Army 
Headquarters and was awarded 
the O.B.E. and mentioned in 
despatches for distinguished ser- 
vices. 


ann HE 


“One of the accomplishments | am 


eS 
way 
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Traffic safety veteran retires after 21 


training for children from three 
to 13 years of age. 


The programs have won wide 
popular acceptance. During the 
current academic year, more 
than 2,500 orders for over a 
million pieces of material have 
been received from elementary 
teachers alone. 


“Driver education in the sec- 
ondary schools is another sub- 
ject of major importance that 
has received close attention Over 
the years,” Col. Reynolds said. 


“Most people would agree 
that it is far better to teach 
young people how to operate a 
motor vehicle safely and effi- 
ciently when they reach the age 
of 16 and become eligible for a 
licence than to try to correct 
their driving habits and attitudes 


HERE 10 
CROSSING 


proudest of is the development of 


-year career 


Transportation and the National 
Safety Council in the U.S.A. and 
with the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents in the 
United Kingdom. 


A member and officer of the 
Association of State and Provin- 
cial Safety Officials for many 
years, he was honoured by elec- 
tion as president in 1964, the 
first Canadian to hold that 
office. 


The American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators 
also recognized his capabilities 
by electing him chairman of its 
Public Information and Safety 
Education Committee for two 
terms—1967-8 and 1971-2. He 
was also the first Canadian to 
be named to that post. 


When Toronto was selected as 
the location of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference on Alcohol, 
Drugs and Traffic Safety in 
September 1974, Col. Reynolds 
was named vice-chairman of the 
planning committee. He also 
served as chairman of the public 
relations committee and of the 
section of the conference dealing 
with public education and infor. 
mation. More than 650 delegates 
from 30 countries Participated. 


Appointed Director 


When the Department of 
Transport was amalgamated with 
the Department of Highways to 
form the Ministry of Transport- 
ation and Communications in 
1971, all the accident prevention 
activities of the two departments 
were combined into one safety 
office and Col. 


: : Reynolds was 
lowing disasters of natural y 


gin, including floods, torna- 
7S and forest fires in the 


Ontario’s six child traffic safety programs,” says Colonel Walter B. iG? 
Reynolds, recently retired after 18 years of traffic accident prevention 
work with the Ontario Government. 


appointed Director of Safety for 
the new Ministry. 


3A. and Europe, 


n February 1953, he was sent 
Holland when the disastrous 
‘th Sea Floods inflicted such 
vy damage and loss of life 
ire he was named delegate of 
League of Red Cross Socie- 
| He remained in Holland for 
Pmonths to co-ordinate the 
fe international relief pro- 
1 in which 45 countries par- 
ated. 


-Tecognition of his outstand- 
Services, he was decorated 
‘the Medal of Merit of the 
erlands Red Cross and re- 

in audience by Queen 
na. 


hen Hurricane Hazel struck 
tio with such awesome fury 
!54, he was called to act as 
idirector for the $5-million 


Appointed Commissioner of 
Highway Safety in 1957, Col. 
Reynolds brought to the new 
position an extensive background 
of safety knowledge and concern 
for people. 


“One of the accomplishments 
I am proudest of is the develop- 
ment of our six child safety 
programs. They are based on 
the premise that youngsters 
should be taught the basic rules 
of pedestrian safety from the 
earliest age and so learn to pro- 
tect themselves from harm in a 
potentially hostile environment,” 
he stated. 


The six programs offer a var- 
iety of education materials free 
of charge to assist teachers, po- 
lice officers, members of safety- 
oriented groups and other indi- 
viduals interested in safety 


later as adults.” 

Back in 1960, only 36 high 
schools in Ontario were offering 
an approved course in driver 
training as an extra-curricular 
activity. 

Since that time, tremendous 
progress has been made. No few- 
er than 377 Ontario high 
schools, or more than 95 per 
cent, are now offering the train- 
ing and almost 40,000 students 
qualified during the 1973-74 
academic year alone. 


Another valuable aspect of the 
Highway Safety Commissioners’ 
job was the establishment and 
maintenance of strong liaison 
links with Safety groups in Can- 
ada, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 


Internationally, he strengthen- 
ed ties with the Department of 


Since the abolition of the Safe- 
ty Office in 1974, he had been 
Manager of Safety Information 
in the Public Safety and Inform- 
ation Branch. 


In November 1974, the St. 
John Ambulance Association 
recognized his substantial con- 
tribution to the cause of traffic 
accident prevention by investing 
him as an Officer of the Most 
Venerable Order of the Hospi- 
tal of St. John of Jerusalem. 


One of the first projects de- 
veloped by Col. Reynolds fol- 
fowing his original appointment 
as Commissioner of Highway 
in 1957 was the publication of 
the “Ontario Traffic Safety” 
newsletter, the latest edition of 
which you are now reading. 


The first edition was published 
in April, 1958. 


Remember: kids are out of school! 


Motor vehicle safety maintenance can 
help prevent highway injuries and death 


that long-awaited summer vaca- 
tion. 

A good guideline to follow is 
the Canada Safety Council’s Car 
Check Campaign, held _ this 
spring. It urged all motorists to 
attend to*safety maintenance on 
their motor vehicles. The theme 
for the Council’s campaign was 
“Fight Traffic Accidents With A 
Check.” 

The council reminded drivers 
(who immediately think of a 
“cheque”) that preventive medi- 
cine is usually much less expen- 
sive than corrective surgery. 
There is little question that ex- 
perts agree a neglected car costs 
more to fix. 

“The incentive to the driver’s 
pocketbook is added to the in- 
centive that traffic accidents cost 
money—a lot of money,” the 
Council said. 

“And, we all have to pay, 
even when we haven’t been 
involved—hospital costs, police, 
ambulance and similar services, 
welfare and services for surviv- 
ing families, loss of productivity 
and valuable expertise. The list 
is almost endless.” 

The Canada Safety Council 
sponsors the car check campaign 
as part of its overall accident 
prevention activities. 

“Surveys and studies show 
mechanical malfunctions are 
directly responsible for nearly 10 


per cent of traffic accidents,” 
the Council says. 

“The magnitude of this figure 
becomes apparent in Canada’s 
accident statistics. Figures show 
that more than 6,000 people die, 
200,000 are injured and there 
are about 600,000 total accidents 
on Canada’s public roads every 
year.” 

Keeping the vehicle in top- 
notch operating condition is es- 
pecially important in emergency 
driving situations where there is 
no leeway for anything but the 
best performance by both the 
driver and the car. 

Obvious faults such as defec- 
tive lights and brake failures can 
be detected by motorists them- 
selves. But there are numerous 
other items which, if not checked 
in time, could cause accidents. 


Buckle up! 


Some of these include brake 
drums and linings, disc brakes, 
master and wheel cylinders; 
leaks, ignition points, plugs and 
harness; steering box and upper 
and lower ball joints; wheel 
alignment and wheel balance. A 
good road test can be helpful in 
safety servicing. There may be 
a small charge for these extra 
items. 

The Ontario Government has 
also taken steps to ensure that 
motor vehicles using provincial 
roads meet specified safety stand- 
ards. 

Last year, the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions introduced a vehicle in- 
spection program in an effort to 
reduce accidents resulting from 
vehicle defects. 

The legislation ensures that 
every vehicle must undergo a 
demanding safety inspection be- 
fore resale or transfer of owner- 
ship. 

Under the government’s pro- 
gram, the required Safety Stand- 
ards Certificate can only be 
issued at a licensed Motor Ve- 
hicle Inspection Station. There 
are almost 7,000 of these sta- 
tions — service stations, garages 
and car dealerships — currently 
licensed in the province. 

Each inspection of a used 
vehicle must be carried out by 
a mechanic registered with the 
Ministry, thereby guaranteeing a 
uniformly high standard of 
motor vehicle inspection 
throughout Ontario. 


The Ministry of Transported 
and Communications remia 
pedestrians to obey the tri 
rules while on vacation in‘ 
country this summer; you (fi 
have to be riding in a car tolé 
hurt in a traffic accident. W# 
there are no sidewalks, 0 
should walk on the left, fall 
oncoming traffic. If you ns 
walk on the roadway — the p& 
or travelled part of the highwé! 
walk as close to the edgté 
possible. At night, wear | 
colored or reflective clothin: 
be easily seen by motorists 

1974, 305 pedestrians died as! 
result of traffic accidents in’ 
tario, including 63 fatalities! 
sulting from pedestrians runyi 
onto the roadway; 62 cros 

through traffic, and 31 W 

walking on the roadway ' 

traffic. More than 7,400 per 
trians were injured. 


s during the 1974 May-Sept. holiday season 


Don’t overload the car! 


Ybeying the rules of the road 
an reduce cyclist fatality rate, 
eclares Ministry official 


Today, a concern for the en- 

Yonment and rising transporta- 
{n costs have resulted in a 
mendous increase in the use 
bicycles by both children and 
uits. 


. In Ontario, for example, more 
tin 2.5 million bicycles will be 
‘provincial highways now that 
Sjing is here. 

| While cycling is both a healthy 
al inexpensive mode of trans- 
Pitation, it can also be one of 
il| most hazardous. 


l 


+ n 1974, 45 bicycle riders died 
the result of collisions with 
pitor vehicles on Ontario roads. 
Wire than 3,400 cyclists were 
tired, 
(Although this was a 34.7 per 
tt reduction in the death rate 
t 1973, the 45 deaths last 
il were tragedies that could 
ge been prevented. 
«Spokesman for the Ministry 
Transportation and Com- 
ications said “if many more 
orists and cyclists would 
bly follow the rules of the 
|, there would be a consider- 
 Teduction in the number of 
Hiies and fatalities on the 
Fincial highways.” 
| otorists must remember that 
2 the bicycle is one of the 
lest vehicles on the road, it 
levertheless, a vehicle and 
\led to be driven on the road- 
\— except, of course, on 
’ssway and freeway type 


highways such as the 400 series, 
the Queen Elizabethway, the 
Queensway, and on roads where 
“No Bicycle” signs are posted. 


Cyclists are reminded they 
must obey the driving rules of 
the road the same as motorists, 
as well as maintaining a prop- 
erly equipped bicycle. 


Under The Highway Traffic 
Act of Ontario, a bicycle must 
be in a safe operating condition 
and have a warning device such 
as a bell or horn in good work- 
ing condition. 


It must also have a white or 
amber light on the front; a red 
reflector or light on the rear; 
red reflective material at least 
10 inches long and one inch 
wide on the rear, and white re- 
flective material at least 10 in- 
ches long and one inch wide on 
the front forks if you are riding 
after dark or at any other time 
when, due to insufficient light 
or unfavourable atmospheric 
conditions, persons or vehicles 
on the highway are not clearly 
discernible at a distance of 500 
feet or less. 


Cyclists as well as motorists 
must yield the right of way to 
traffic approaching from the 
right at intersections where there 
are no lights or traffic signs. At 
intersections with stop signs, a 
full stop is required and the way 
must be clear of vehicles and 
pedestrians before proceeding. 


Don't tailgate! 


Turns and Signalling 


tq f 


Right Turn 


You must signal before turning, changing lanes, 


Left Turn 


Slowing and 
Stopping 


stopping or 


slowing down. Don’t decide to turn at the last minute. Check 
traffic, signal and move into the proper lane. Signal your turn well 
ahead of the turning point and hold the signal until you are ready 
to start the turn. Put both hands on the handle bars when making 


the turn, 


and complete the turn in the proper lane. At busy 


intersections, it’s safer to get off your bike and walk across with 


the pedestrians. 


Cyclists must yield the right 
of way when coming out of a 
driveway, as well as to pedestri- 
ans in a crossover. Don’t pass 
another vehicle within 100 feet 
of the crossover. 


Also, ride a bicycle that fits 
your height. The size of the bi- 
cycle affects your ability to 
reach and use _ the steering, 
pedalling and braking controls. 
You should be able to reach the 
ground comfortably with the 
balls of your feet when sitting 
upright on the seat. 


It is good sense to practice 
with your bicycle before taking 
it out on a busy street. If you’re 
used to a standard bicycle, you’ll 


find that a high-speed geared 
bicycle takes some getting used 
to. 


Ride as close to the right hand 
side of the road as possible, and 
in single file. 

If you’re out after dark or in 
poor visibility, make sure motor- 
ists can see you. Wear light- 
coloured clothing and, in addi- 
tion to the reflectors required 
by law, a little extra reflective 
tape on the pedals is a good idea. 

Parcels should be carried in 
a proper carrier, not in your 
hands. 

And, remember, no passeng- 
ers are allowed on a bicycle 
designed for one person. 


Safe driving award program 
working well at Du Pont 


Du Pont of Canada Ltd., one 
of Canada’s leaders in industrial 
safety, is also concerned about 
traffic safety—particularly when 
it comes to sales staff using cars 
on company business. 

In fact, the company’s mark- 
eting division has an award sys- 
tem for employees who demon- 
strate safe driving habits. 

“The division’s award program 
provides recognition for periods 
of safe driving with no prevent- 
able accidents,” says Du Pont’s 
Corporate Safety Director Mur- 
ray M. Bayne. 

“At present there are 22 
salesmen driving company Cars 
who are covered by our plan. 
Most of them are stationed in 
Ontario and Quebec, with a 
small number in the Maritimes 
and the West.” 

Mr. Bayne was one of eight 
company executives on a panel 
at the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association’s annual 
safety conference at Toronto’s 
Royal York Hotel. 


He told delegates the company 
made widespread use of formal 
defensive driving courses to 
stimulate driver improvement, 
and that many of the sales staff 
have participated in skid control 


training. 
In an interview later, Mr. 
Bayne explained the company 


was concerned about motor ve- 
hicle accidents because many 
can be avoided. 

“Tn our award system, motor 
vehicle accidents are classified 
as preventable or non-prevent- 
able.” he said. “The classifica- 


give 


HAMILTON SAFETY COUNCE, 


tion of an accident is based on 
whether or not the accident 
could have been prevented in 
any way by the company driver 
—not who was legally right or 
wrong. 

“The other driver may have 
been 90 per cent at fault and 
legally wrong, but if the com- 
pany driver needlessly contribut- 
ed to the accident in any way, 
or failed to take possible action 
which could have prevented the 
accident, it is considered pre- 
ventable — an accident which 
should not have happened.” 

Mr. Bayne said although the 
company had been keeping 
track of preventable accidents 
for many years, it is only since 
1970 that they have been relat- 
ing accidents to miles driven. 
Prior to that year, frequency 
was expressed as accidents per 
car. 

“Since that time, we have 
shown a steady decline in the 
frequency of preventable motor 
vehicle accidents,” he said. 

“In 1970 there were 40 pre- 
ventable accidents, 8.2 for every 
million miles driven by company 
employees. This compares with 
21 preventable accidents in 1974, 
an average of 3.6 accidents per 
million miles driven. 

“With the exception of one 
fatality in 1967, most of the 
preventable accidents were rela- 
tively minor and, since the 
fatality, none has resulted in a 
disabling injury.” 

Under Du Pont’s award sys- 
tem, drivers receive a cash bonus 
for the number of years driven 
without a preventable accident. 


The large billboard sign shown above advising motorists not to drink 


and drive is sponsored by the Hamilton Safety Council. Usin 
billboards for traffic safety messages is very successful, says 


President Richard Hornby. 


large 
ouncil 


Murray M. Bayne, corporate safety director of Du Pont of Canada Li 
tells delegates at the Industrial Accident Prevention Associatic’s 
annual conference his company’s safe driving award program is 
resulted in a decline in the frequency of preventable motor vehie 


accidents among sales staff. 


Responsible driving attitude 


emphasized at Pro Drivers prograll 


“Good driving habits are a 
state of mind,” says Constable 
Bill Woolgar, a police officer 
with the Metropolitan Toronto 
Police Traffic Safety Bureau. 

He is also head of Pro Driv- 
ers—a course for young people 
between the ages of 16 to 20 
who want to learn to drive 
safely. 

“Driving can be both safe and 
enjoyable,” he said. “It all de- 
pends on the development of 
a good driving attitude.” 

Constable Woolgar was speak- 
ing to delegates at the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion’s annual safety conference 
in Toronto. 

He told delegates teaching 
students responsible driving at- 
titudes could be compared to 
teaching small children to feed 
themselves. 

“Teaching young people to 
drive is like teaching a baby to 
eat with a spoon,” he said. “If 
the baby turns the spoon over, 
you show him how to use it 
properly, and he will maintain 
the habit for the rest of his life. 

“By teaching young people 
safe driving habits through the 
development of a responsible 
driving attitude, they usually 
follow what they have learned 
for the rest of their driving 
cancer 

Pro Drivers is directed by 
Constable Woolgar of the Traf- 
fic Safety Bureau and it is ad- 
ministered by the Ontario Safety 
League. Radio Station CFRB in 


Toronto, the other co-spon 
supplies all the advertisem 
about Pro Driver courses, as 
as the printing of all mater 

More than 25,000 stud 
have graduated from the 
Drivers course—almost 2,5 
year—since it was first sta 
in 1962. 

Constable Woolgar said r 
of the students that grad 
from Pro Drivers are eli 
for an insurance reduction. 

“The course is registered 
the Insurance Bureau of Cal 
and all member companies 
cognize the course, ust 
through a reduction in insur 
rates,” he said. “Some com 
ies even give a reductior 
drivers up to 25 years of aj 
they have taken our course 

The course consists of 
hours of classroom instruc 
on driver attitudes and rule 
the road from specially-qual 
teachers. 

Students receive 10 hou! 
behind-the-wheel instructior) 
addition to 16 hours of obsi¥ 
tion time, by a comme 
driving school instructor 4 
has graduated from the Oni 
Safety League's qualiffl 
course. qi 

To qualify as a Pro Dg 
graduate, each student mus é 
tain at least a 75 per cent® 
passing mark in classrooné 
aminations, and successfully} 
the Ministry of aod 
and Communications dre 
licence test. 7 


Slowouts not 


| Tire blowouts are seldom the 
ause of automobile accidents, 
ays the Highway Safety Re- 
parch Institute at the University 
f Michigan. 

|In an article in an issue of 
lit Lab Reports, Vol. 5, No. 6, 
\e research institute says a study 
tows the frequency of tire fail- 
res which actually cause acci- 
ents is very low. 

“The study found that some- 
here between one in 1,700 and 
re in 4,600 flats cause acci- 
ints,” the article states. “In 
eral, drivers blame a flat tire 
an accident cause two-and- 
jne-half times more than was 
stified.” 

‘The study investigated 1,486 
ycident cases involving 2,196 
ijhicles. In 235 of the accident 
iports pertaining to the acci- 
(nts, tire failure was listed as 
‘n accident-causation mechan- 


” 


10. 


N} 


iniversity study reveals 


Upon careful investigation, 
however, only 13 of 235 acci- 
dents definitely resulted from 
tire failure having occurred prior 
to the accident. 

Another 199 definitely did not 
have prior tire failure, and the 
other 23 cases were question- 
able. Tire failure was an acci- 
dent-causation factor in some- 
where between 0.59 and 1.64 
per cent of all 1,486 accidents 
investigated. 

This does not mean, however, 
that drivers should not exercise 
caution if a blowout does occur. 
Whether the front or rear tire 
blows, skillful steering is the 
most important factor. 

Do not jam on the brakes, but 
let up on the accelerator and 
concentrate on steering. 

If the brakes are suddenly 
applied when a rear tire blows, 
a tail-sway is set up that is diffi- 
cult to control and the vehicle 
may turn over. 


ilister of Transportation and Communications John R. Rhodes 
(Mt) presents the first Ontario Driver’s Licence with an attached 
(22 donor consent form to Dr. 


George A. deVeber (centre) 


sesenting the Kidney Foundation of Canada. Mr. Rhodes also 
“sented one of the new licences to Dr. Charles Mcliveen, (/eft) 


WP. for Oshawa. 
i} 


"he Ontario Trucking Roadeo, 
“wdinated this year by the 
“bicoke Junior Chamber of 
‘merce, will be held Aug. 21, 
he Canadian National Exhi- 
Hin in Toronto. 

‘limination rounds will take 
‘2 Aug. 9, at the Ministry of 
“isportation and Communica- 
Ys complex, Keele Street and 
‘Jon Avenue, Downsview. 

: 1€ roadeo is an excellent 


)rtunity for truckers to dem- 
Wate, once again, that pro- 
‘Sonal drivers are among the 
*in the province. 


a 


it for August 21st 


L 


To qualify for the competi- 
tion, drivers must be able to 
handle big rigs and be accident 
free for the past 12 months. 

The winner of the Ontario 
Roadeo will compete in the na- 
tional trucking roadeo in Mon- 
treal, Sept. 6. 

Truckers wishing to compete 
in the Ontario Roadeo for the 
more than $3,000 in cash prizes 
and trophies must write for 
registration forms to: Registra- 
tion, Truck Roadeo Committee, 
Etobicoke Centre Jaycees, P.O. 
Box 1, Etobicoke, Ontario. 


Don Stewart of the Transportation Safety Association of Ontario 


explains the safe driver award pro 


Education school bus drivers at a 


rm 
aa 


getting some well-deserved re- 
cognition for safe driving. 

The local board, in conjunc- 
tion with the Transportation 
Safety Association of Ontario 
(TSA), thas established a safe 
driving award program as a 
means of rewarding school bus 
drivers for their efforts on be- 
half of traffic safety. 

“The board felt there was a 
need to recognize the fine job 
our drivers are doing, taking 
children to school and getting 
them home safely,” said Bob 
Kidd, the board’s transportation 
officer. 

The award program was an- 
nounced at a banquet in Elora, 
attended by more than 200 
school bus drivers and guests. 

Don Stewart, TSA area repre- 
sentative, was guest speaker at 
the dinner. He explained the 
award program to the drivers. 

“This award is the trademark 
of professional drivers who have 
proven their skills in avoiding 
preventable accidents,” Mr. 
Stewart said. “Fleet operators 
and drivers know the award and 
respect it. It is won by profes- 
sional drivers only.” 

Like other safe driving awards, 
it is based on a driver's ability 
to drive defensively — a driver 
who drives to prevent accidents 
and makes allowances for the 
lack of skill on the part of other 
drivers and does not allow 
hazards of weather and road 
conditions or the actions of 
pedestrians and other drivers to 
involve him or her in an acci- 


dent. 
“An award-winning driver 
keeps constantly alert,” Mr. 


Stewart said. “He recognizes an 


ram to Wellington County Board of 
anquet held in their honor in Elora. 


ards pins 


accident-producing situation far 
enough in advance to apply the 
necessary preventative action 
and concedes the right-of-way 
when necessary to prevent an 
accident.” 

A driver is entitled to a bronze 
safety award pin after three con- 
secutive years without a prevent- 
able accident. The bronze pin 
award is then given to the driver 
each year until he attains nine 
years of accident-free school bus 
driving. 

A silver pin replaces the 
bronze for 10 to 19 years of safe 
driving, followed by gold pins 
for those drivers who’ have 
achieved 20 years or more of 
driving without a preventable 
accident. 

“It is going to be a big thing 
for someone to get a gold pin,” 
Mr. Kidd said. “Twenty years is 
a long time to drive a school 
bus without an accident.” 

It has been accomplished by 
several Wellington County school 
bus drivers already. Altogether, 
eight drivers received gold pins 
for driving without a preventable 
accident for more than 20 years. 
One driver has been operating a 
school bus for the board for 28 
years without an accident. 


| Coming Events 


July 1-7—Safe Boating Week. 
July 25-31—Farm Safety Week. 
August 21 — Ontario Trucking, 
Roadeo, Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto. 
September 23-26 — Roads and 
Transportation Association of 
Canada Annual Conference, 
Palliser Hotel, Calgary. 


Parkside Collegiate hosts 
successful driver education 
seminar in St. Thomas 


Parkside Collegiate Institute Stu- 


dent Safety Council Chairman 
Todd Knight (left), and Chair- 
woman Lesley Stavert (right) are 
both graduates of the Parkside 
driver education course. How- 
ever, they continue to be involved 
in traffic safety by promoting 
various safety activities in the 
school and community through 
the student safety council. 


If student participation and 
community involvement are any 
indication, the people of Elgin 
County in Southwestern Onta- 
rio are definitely interested in 
driver education. 

More than 400 students, tea- 
chers, and interested citizens 
gathered at Parkside Collegiate 
Institute in St. Thomas for the 
annual Parkside-Elgin Board of 
Education Driver Seminar 
Rodeo. 

The seminar-rodeo is the cul- 
mination of the board’s driver 


education course. It is designed 
to provide students with inform- 
ation and instruction on post- 
crash events, as well as give 
students an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their driving skills. 

The day-long seminar was fill- 
ed with numerous activities, in- 
cluding a mock car accident, 
followed by a mock traffic court 
in which one student was found 
guilty of careless driving by a 
provincial court judge. 

Other seminar activities at- 
tended by students included a 
first aid competition for the 
Elgin County Ambulance Asso- 
ciation trophy; a traffic safety 
play based on Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth; lectures conducted by 
police and insurance officials on 
the liabilities and responsibili- 
ties in post-crash events; a panel 
discussion, plus a presentation 
by an accident research team 
from the University of Western 
Ontario. 

The driving rodeo involved 

student driving teams from each 
of the six secondary schools in 
Elgin County who competed for 
the local police association tro- 
phy. 
Parkside Collegiate won the 
trophy for the third straight year 
in a row. The competition in- 
cluded a demonstration of driv- 
ing skills in four areas—vehicle 
fault-finding, a driving test, ve- 
hicle manoeuvers, and a written 
test. 

In addition, numerous sup- 
porting and sponsoring agencies 
provided traffic safety displays, 
including a visit by an Ontario 
Provincial Police helicopter from 
Toronto. 
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A mock car accident was an important learning experience for dr 
education students at the Parkside-Elgin Board of Education dr 
seminar rodeo held in St. Thomas. The burning car and dummies w 
photographed as part of a traffic safety film, being produced for 


board’s driver education courses by the Parkside Collegiate Stuc 


Safety Council. Involvement was the key to the accident scene. — 
local fire department and ambulance service rushed to put out 
burning vehicle, while students participated by acting out accic 
victim roles. 
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1 effort to make drivers aware 
*h comes into effect Sept. 1, 


(': new school bus stopping 
\/ announced by Transporta- 
‘and Communications Minis- 

Tohn Rhodes earlier this year, 
‘into effect September Ist. 
te new law under Section 120 

he Highway Traffic Act of 
gitio, requires traffic travelling 

oth directions to halt when a 
ed school bus flashes its al- 
{iting red signal lights regard- 
of the posted speed limit. 

affic may not proceed until 

-chool bus resumes motion or 

d lights—affixed to both the 
) and rear of the bus — stop 
Ging. 

lilure to stop for a school bus 

| its alternating red signal 

i flashing carries a penalty of 
‘demerit points and a maxi- 
A fine of $100. 

Feviously, the stop-in-both- 
ons rule required drivers to 
Jonly where the maximum 
( limit was greater than 35 
‘per hour. 


rest of gre 


of the new school bus passing law 
Grade 7 and 8 students at Victoria 
our Public School got together with their teachers and police 
lals to produce this visual message for drivers. 


The new law applies regardless 
of the posted speed limit on high- 
ways and country roads, as well 
as on city, town and village 
Streets. 

The only exceptions are on 
highways divided by a median 
strip or at designated school bus 
loading zones. 

On highways with a median 
strip — a physical barrier or un- 
paved strip of ground separating 
traffic travelling in one direction 
from traffic travelling in the op- 
posite direction — only vehicles 
behind the bus must stop. Oncom- 
ing vehicles on the opposite side 
of the median may proceed. 

The authority to designate 
school bus loading zones, where 
the stopping rule does not apply, 
has been granted to municipali- 
ties for roads under their jurisdic- 
tion. 

A school bus is defined under 
The Act as a bus for the transpor- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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New legislation defining mo- 
peds and their operation has been 
enacted by the Ontario Govern- 
ment. 

Mopeds are motorized bicycles 
driven by a small motor in com- 
bination with old-fashioned 
muscle power. 

The new legislation now makes 
it illegal for anyone under 16 
years of age to operate a moped 
on Ontario roadways. 

It also makes it illegal for any- 
one to carry a passenger on a 
moped. 

Under Section | of The High- 
way Traffic Act, a motor assisted 
bicycle or moped must not weigh 
more than 120 pounds, it may not 
have a piston displacement of 
more than 50 cubic centimetres 
and it may not have a hand or 
foot operated clutch or gearbox 
driven by the motor and transfer- 


—, 
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“Fig: power to the wheel. A moped 


must have pedals which are oper- 
able to propel it at all times and 
it may not be able to travel faster 
than 30 miles per hour on level 
ground within a distance of one 
mile from a standing start. 

Municipalities have also been 
given the authority to ban mopeds 
on roadways under their jurisdic- 
tion where the speed limit is 50 
miles per hour or more. 

Additional legislation requiring 
licences for both the moped and 
the driver and the wearing of 
helmets will become effective at 
a later date. 

The amendments to The High- 
way Traffic Act governing mo- 
peds were announced by Trans- 
portation and Communications 
Minister John Rhodes at Queen’s 
Park in July. 


Young drivers between the ages of 16 and 24 are involved in more fatal 


and injury-producing motor vehicle collisions on Ontario highways 


than any other age group. 


School bus passing IAW (Continued from page 1) 


tation of children to and from 
school that: Bears on the rear the 
words “Do Not Pass When Sig- 
nals Flashing;” carries two red 
signal lights on the rear and two 
red signal lights on the front, and 
is painted chrome yellow with 
black lettering and black trim. 
No bus other than a school bus 
used for the transportation of 
children to and from school may 
be painted chrome yellow. The 


amendments will require the re- 
painting of all yellow and black 
vehicles which have been school 
buses but are now used for other 
purposes, such as Sunday School 
transportation, or as campers. 
And no motor vehicle other than 
a school bus may bear the words 
‘Do Not Pass When Signals 
Flashing,’ or the words “School 
Bus.” 


Median 


High accident rate recorded) 
by young Ontario drivers | 


As a group, young people 
should be the best drivers in On- 
tario. They have the best reflexes, 
the best sight, the best hearing and 
the best co-ordination. 

But, they are not the best driv- 
ers in the province. 

Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications figures show 
that drivers between the ages of 
16 and 24 are involved in more 
fatal and injury-producing collis- 
ions than any other age group. 

In 1974, for example, 16 to 
24-year-old drivers were involved 
in almost 40 per cent of all fatal 
collisions and in more than 36 
per cent of all injury-producing 
collisions in this province. 

Understandably, drivers in this 
age group are also the ones being 
killed and injured. The figures 
show that 279 out of a total of 
778 drivers killed and 17,264 out 
of 46,621 drivers injured are be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24. 

The statistics are even more 
devastating when it’s revealed 
that drivers in this age group only 
represent about 20 per cent of the 
nearly four million licensed driy- 
ers in Ontario. 

Why are so many of our young 
people dying on provincial high- 


ways in motor vehicle collisioi? 

According to R. G. Gow 
Director of the Driver Brarh 
with the Ministry of Transpo 
tion and Communications, & 
ability to react quickly in 
emergency situation is not 
problem. 

“Fast reaction time will h 
little in an emergency situat 
if the driver turns the wheel 
wrong way,” Mr. Gower said 

“It is judgment that is the 1 
jor factor in such cases. Gi 
judgment and avoidance of 
tentially dangerous situati 
makes the need for superior 
flex action virtually unnes 
sary.” 

Mr. Gower said the lack 
experience and a tendency tot 
greater risks characterizes 
young group of drivers. ! 

“Too often, they become? 
volved in collisions due to er 
of omission and they conscioi] 
press the limits of their capa! 
ties, violating the rules of den 
sive driving,” he stated. 

“Driving defensively —corn 
ually looking well ahead to i 
tify potentially dangerous si 
tions before they develop — | 

(Continued on page 7) © 
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{ 
_ Although most driver education 
programs today are aimed at 
_ first-time drivers, usually the 
| young, there is an_ increasing 
number of courses becoming 
available for the experienced 
adult driver. 

One of these courses is current- 
ly being developed by the Peel 
Board of Education, in conjunc- 
fion with Autosafe Training Sys- 
ems Ltd. of Oakville, through 
the Ontario government’s adult 
education grant program. 

The course, entitled “Accident 


offers a new approach to 
Tiver training for experienced 
lirivers. 
“The primary objective of the 
OUrse is to teach drivers to oper- 
we a motor vehicle in such a 
nanner as to prevent or minimize 
follision, regardless of the actions 
bf other drivers and road condi- 
ons,” says Mr. Shayne Tracy, 
Assistant, Continuing Education 
or the Peel board. 
“We are attempting to show 
Tivers how to react correctly in 
\mergency situations through in- 
reased use of sight and percep- 
On, as well as the development 
f good judgement and skill when 
iving.” 
| Accident Avoidance and De- 
sive Driving is a_ six-hour 
purse consisting of three phases. 
) The first is a two-hour class- 
yom session on the theory of 
pcident avoidance and defensive 
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The second involves in-car 
struction on the Smith System 
| defensive driving — the devel- 
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\A Peel Regional Police officer n 
_ pavement at a defensive driving course sponsored by the Peel Board of 
Education. The course is offered by the board to all drivers who want 
_ to improve their driving skills. 


egotiates a turn on oil-slicked 


Adult driver improvement course 
offered by Peel education board 


opment of proper visual tech- 
niques and habits enabling driv- 
ers to read the total traffic picture 
to achieve correct timing of their 
actions. 

It focuses on the development 
of proper “seeing” procedures 
such as keeping your eyes contin- 
ually moving, leaving yourself an 
out, and aiming high in steering. 
In short, it illustrates how correct 
seeing habits are one of the safest 
approaches to driving. 

The third phase of the course 
is a two-hour driving session on 
a controlled surface. It includes 
instruction on evasive man- 
oeuvres, blowout and skid con- 
trol, understeering, oversteering, 
lane changes and soft shoulder 
control. 

These driving sessions are car- 
ried out on a serpentine course at 
various speeds and on different 
surface areas — dry, wet and 
oil-slicked pavement. 

Mr. Tracy said the course, cur- 
rently being held Saturdays at 
two Peel Region sites, has been 
well received by drivers who have 
completed it. 

In fact, 279 of the more than 
500 members of the Peel Region- 
al Police force are currently tak- 
ing the Peel board’s course. 
Eventually, all regional officers 
will have completed it. 

For further information  re- 
garding the Peel Board of Educa- 
tion’s driving course, those inter- 
ested should write to: Mr. Frank 
Campbell, Peel Board of Educa- 
tion, 90 Dundas Street West, 
Mississauga, Ontario, or call 270- 
1991. 


Blind to Aear traffic signals 
at Brantford intersection 


By Michael J. Thompson 

Normally, the average traffic 
intersection doesn’t pose much of 
a problem for blind individuals 
attempting to cross a street. 

With proper instruction and 
care, sightless people develop 
special motor-ability skills and 
hone their other senses so that 
they are acutely aware of the 
goings-on around them. 

Sounds of moving traffic, cars 
stopping, people walking are usu- 
ally enough to help blind pedes- 
trians determine and cue their 
next move at the light. 

But when a so-called “average” 
intersection takes on characteris- 
tics that make it not-so-average, 
they do have a problem and a 
white cane isn’t much use. 

The City of Brantford, faced 
with the task of reconstructing 
and modifying a busy intersection 
which lies in close proximity to 
the W. Ross Macdonald School 
for the Blind, has attempted to 
provide a “sound solution” to this 
dilemma. 

Next spring, when the traffic 
intersection at St. Paul and Brant 
Avenues is widened and takes on 
an irregular shape it will pose 
some hazards and annoyance for 
some 218 blind school children 
(everyday users). 

But a special device will be 
working in their favour. 

A “sonalert audible system,” 
originally designed to warn of 
computer malfunction, will be 
installed above the traffic lights 
at the four corners of the trape- 
zoid-like crossing, enabling blind 
individuals to hear the light 
changes. 

This system, first proposed in 
1971 by City Engineer Ron 
Middleton, will operate on a se- 
ries of distinguishable beeps and, 
according to Mr. Middleton, will 
be “entirely failsafe.” 

“AS we are concerned about 
the safety of those blind individ- 
uals who use the crossing, the 
audio-part of the synchronized 
system has been specially design- 
ed to shut down in the event of 
malfunction . Otherwise the 
results could be catastrophic,” he 
added. 


by 
oe 
Brantford City Engineer Ron 
Middleton says Canada’s first 
audible traffic signal light device, 
enabling blind pedestrians to 
hear light changes, is failsafe. 


Traffic Engineer Wayne 
Wood, also involved in the pro- 
ject, explained that upon hearing 
no sound emitted from the eight 
installed units, a blind person 
should know enough to avoid 
crossing or use extreme caution. 

Textured sidewalks will tell the 
handicapped walker of his ap- 
proach to the push-button where 
he will activate the sonalert (in 
sync with the traffic lights motor- 
ists obey) at his own choosing. A 
sign above the button will explain 
its function to sighted people and 
hopefully discourage its abuse. 

The sonalert traffic device, ac- 
cording to both Mr. Middleton 
and Mr. Wood, has been used 
experimentally in Tokyo and 
some U.S. cities but is ‘“un- 
doubtedly a first for Canada.” 

Designed in full co-operation 
with Brantford city staff, its con- 
sultants and the Ontario School 
For The Blind, the project is to 
be subsidized via a connecting 
link agreement with the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communi- 
cations. 

“We don’t have any plans at 
present to expand the system to 
other parts of the city until we 
have evaluated this one test,”’ Mr. 
Wood concluded. 


Drive Defensively 


Approximately 25 per cent of all motor vehicle accidents in 


Ontario occur under wet pavement conditions. When 
travelling on wet roads, the defensive driver always reduces 
speed and increases the distance between his car and the car 


ahead. 


Seat belt education program well underway in Ontario 


Ministry of Transportation and Communications’ researchers con- 
ducted roadside surveys to determine the extent of seat belt use in 


Ontario. Results indicated that on 


ly 16 per cent of the motorists who 


participated in the survey buckled up. 


The Ontario government’s 
public education seat belt pro- 
gram, announced by Transporta- 
tion and Communications Min- 
ister John Rhodes during the win- 
ter, is well underway. 

Tony Cunliffe of the Ministry’s 
Systems Research and Develop- 
ment Branch says all components 
of the program are either in oper- 
ation or in advanced stages of 
preparation. 

The program, aimed at con- 
vincing motorists seat belts can 
and do effectively prevent death 
and injury in motor vehicle col- 
lisions, is a comprehensive one. 
It includes a variety of print ma- 
terials, broadcast advertising, plus 
community and elementary 
school program packages. 

Mr. Cunliffe said all aspects of 
the seat belt program are being 
tested for their effectiveness as 
educational tools. 

“The entire program is being 
evaluated by means of province- 
wide roadside and telephone sur- 
veys, before, during and after the 
campaign,” he said. 

“The first surveys were con- 
ducted in January and February 
at the beginning of the program 
and base-line data on seat belt 
usage in Ontario was obtained at 
that time. 

“The second half of the gen- 
eral evaluation of the program is 
expected to take place later this 
year.” 

He said the first task was to 
determine the extent of seat belt 
usage in Ontario. A  province- 
wide roadside survey was under- 
taken. 

The figures indicated that only 
16.4 per cent of the 6,000 parti- 


cipating drivers were seat belt 
users. 

In Toronto, it was found that 
20.6 per cent used seat belts reg- 
ularly. In Sault Ste. Marie 7.9 
per cent were seat belt wearers, 
London 23.1; Brockville 14.9; 
Mississauga 22.4; District of Al- 
goma 18.5; Regional Municipal- 
ity of Waterloo 15.5; Ottawa D332 
Kingston 22.9; and Bruce County 
12.6. 

One of the major problems 
facing the Ministry was how 
to present seat belt information 
to the public in a straightforward 
and understandable way. 

“There is a great deal of evi- 
dence indicating the effectiveness 
of seat belts,’ Mr. Cunliffe con- 
tinued. “However, most of the 
information is of a highly techni- 
cal nature and not easily avail- 
able to the public. 

“We decided that a brief, fac- 
tual, well-illustrated document 
should be put together to sum- 
marize all available evidence in a 
form easily understood by large 
numbers of people.” 

The 20-page booklet, The Hu- 
man Collision, was the result. It 
describes in detail what happens 
to an unbelted human body dur- 
ing a motor vehicle crash, graph- 
ically demonstrating the benefits 
of seat belt usage. 

Distribution of the booklet has 
already been extensive. To date, 
75,000 copies have been circula- 
ted to the media, educators and 
police, as well as to all mayors 
and reeves in the province. 

A further 100,000 have been 
printed and are available from 
the Ministry on request. 

In addition, two seat belt films 


will soon be available. The first, 
entitled It’s The Sudden Stop At 
The End, has just been complet- 
ed. It is a 16-minute production 
based on a slide show being used 
in the community-based program. 

The second film, an audio- 
visual version of the booklet, is 
currently under production and 
is scheduled for completion early 
this fall. It is hoped this film, also 
entitled The Human Collision, 
will be aired on television. It will 
eventually be integrated into the 
total program. 

Seat belt messages were run on 
all radio stations in the province 
during January, February and 
March. And, this summer, the 
Ministry has been running radio 
spots on holiday weekends. 

“Outdoor billboard advertising 
is also in the works,” Mr. Cun- 
liffe said. “This campaign will be 
co-ordinated with TV spots, cur- 
rently being tested for potential 
effectiveness in changing seat 
belt attitudes.” 

The local action program, de- 
signed to encourage and assist 
community groups to mobilize 
seat belt campaigns in their own 
areas, is also in progress. 

“The benefit of this approach 
is that a wide area of the province 
can be covered with limited re- 
sources,’ Mr. Cunliffe added. 

“And, because local people are 
involved, the seat belt issue can 
be discussed in local terms, rela- 
tive to local attitudes and myths.” 

Large scale Ministry assistance 
in the form of ““Convincer” dem- 


belt program. 


s through the rear window of h 
formance at Sault Ste. Marie 
ommunications sponsored the? 


A Trans-Canada Hell Driver crawl 
after it rolled over during a per 
Ministry of Transportation and C | 
Drivers show as part of the Ontario government's public educatio» 


onstrations, Safety Belt T 
shows and T-shirt giveaways/te 
available on a limited basiste 
larger safety organizations. Dy 
onstrations have been undertegp 
in North Bay, Guelph, Sault 
Marie and Peterborough. 

On a wider scale, print m 
rials, audio-visual presentatiy 
stickers and litter bags are a’ 
able for smaller, locally-run 
jects. 

More than 2,700 Ontario 
dents have ridden the Convir 
a machine allowing the indivila 
to experience the forces invo 
in a five-mile-per-hour colli 

Almost 6,000 people | 
viewed the seat belt slide spy 
and over 12,000 have atteré 
the Safety Belt Thrill Shows, 2 
formed by the Trans-Canada @) 
Drivers who demonstrate the *n 
efits of seat belts in tyyza 
emergency driving situations 

The elementary school progit 
package includes a_ 12-milit 
animated film, supplemented 
classroom materials. This ff 
gram will be presented firsi 
provincial and municipal pie 
forces, then followed up by 22 
chers. 

For information about 
Ministry’s educational seat ¢ 
program, interested rea%z 
should contact: Ministry) 
Transportation and Commu 
tions, Public and Safety Infor 
tion Branch, 1201 Wilson 
nue, Ist Floor, West Tcé 
Downsview, Ontario, M3M J 
248-3501. 


‘ osthumously. 


"jovernor General Jules Leger presents the Canadian Automobile 
| \ssociation’s Gold Lifesaving Award to Mr. and Mrs. F. Lapointe [left] 
ind to Keith Allingham [right] at a ceremony at Government House 
\{uring the National School Safety Patrol Jamboree in Ottawa. The 
, 1edal is awarded to any school safety patrol who averts a potentially 
_langerous situation involving risk to 
_ apointe’s son, Gordon, was killed while saving the life of a four-year- 
‘Id boy. Gordon’s Gold Lifesaving Medal was the first to be awarded 


the lives of others. Mr. and Mrs. 


Two brave Ontario youths 
jet CAA Lifesaving Medal 


_ Gordon Lapointe, 13, a school 
)afety patroller who died last 
[arch while saving the life of a 
) Dur-year-old boy, was one of two 
_|ntario youths awarded the Can- 
| lian Automobile Association’s 
old Lifesaving Medal. 

The medal is awarded to any 

thool safety patrol which by 

edication, attention to duty and 
vift action, averts a potentially 
/\ngerous situation involving risk 
_) the lives of others. 
Gordon's medal was’ the first 
‘| be awarded posthumously. It 
a presented to his parents, Mr. 
id Mrs. F. Lapointe, of Sud- 
iry, by Governor General Jules 
Pger at the 16th annual National 

‘hool Safety Patrol Jamboree in 

\tawa. 
Gordon was escorting a group 
pre-kindergarten children 
yng a Sudbury sidewalk when 
‘Noticed a van-type motor ve- 
Itle skidding out of control to- 
itd the boy who had run on 
lead. 

Without thought for his own 
Sty, the Lapointe youth ran 
0 the path of the vehicle and 
ibbed the boy, throwing him to 
ety. Gordon was struck by the 
1 and died instantly. 

_ It was discovered later, the 
(ver of the van was dying of a 
art seizure, 

The second Gold Lifesaving 
dal went to Keith D. Alling- 


r= 


ham, also 13, of Athens, Ontario. 
He saved the life of a seven-year- 
old girl after she walked into the 
path of a motor vehicle illegally 
passing a stopped school bus. 

Keith ran into the path of the 
oncoming vehicle, and pulled the 
girl to safety, just as the vehicle 
skidded past. The motorist pro- 
ceeded on before any further ac- 
tion could be taken. 

The Jamboree, sponsored by 
the CAA, was attended by more 
than 8,000 boys and girls, repre- 
senting Canada’s 100,000 school 
safety patrols. 

The school safety patrol move- 
ment was established in Canada 
more than 40 years ago. Since 
then, not one child under the 
care of a safety patrol has been 
fatally injured, despite a tenfold 
increase in the number of regis- 
tered automobiles. 

In fact, the death rate among 
school-age children has decreased 
50 per cent, an unequalled safety 
record. 

The Ontario Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications 
has developed two slide presenta- 
tions, available through Ministry 
Public Safety Consultants, illus- 
trating how to establish a School 
Bus Patrol and a School Crossing 
Guard Patrol. 

Each presentation is about one- 
half hour in length and is scripted 
to ensure the proper information 
accompanies the slides. 


Government, business help 
police build safety display 


By Susan Bright 

The Waterloo Regional Police 
Department has produced a dis- 
play illustrating police involve- 
ment with several Ontario Gov- 
ernment ministries andakocal busi- 
ness agencies. 

Sergeant Jim Fraser of the 
Waterloo Police Department’s 
planning and research branch 
said the display was the first co- 
Operative effort of its kind in the 
province. 

He added that about one-half 

of the materials and funds for 
the $2,000 exhibit was donated 
by the Ontario Ministries of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions, Natural Resources, Health 
and Waterloo County independ- 
ent insurance agents, as well as 
local muffler and brake compan- 
ies. 
The display, consisting of 24 
poster-size cards protected by 
plexiglass, covers a range of top- 
ics including Ontario’s Motor 
Vehicle Inspection program, the 
driver licence demerit point sys- 
tem, impaired driving laws and 
penalties, fish and game laws, 
plus the duties of various 
branches of the police depart- 
ment. 

Sgt. Fraser said the display was 
shown initially during Police 
Week in a Waterloo shopping 
plaza. It will eventually be viewed 
in every shopping centre in the 
county. 

The idea for the display orig- 
inated with former school tea- 
cher, Police Constable John Pow- 
ers. 


Former school teacher, Con- 
stable John Powers of the Water- 
loo Regional Police [right], Sug- 
gested the display shown above 
lustrating police involvement 
with several Ontario government 
Ministries and local business 
agencies. Constable Jim Doyle 
[/eft] assisted in the construction 
of the exhibit. 


The Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications designed 
and constructed nine display pan- 
els, while others were produced 
by the police. The exhibit can be 
set up in 30 minutes and moni- 
tored by one man. 

“We're extremely pleased,” 
said Deputy-Chief Clarence Kin- 
kle. “We wanted to appeal to all 
age brackets and this display is 
conducive to adult thinking. 
Hopefully, if we can get adults 
thinking safety, then it will spread 
to their children.” 


Criminal Code traffic convictions 
Increased by six per cent in 1975 


Convictions for traffic offen- 
ces under the Criminal Code of 
Canada increased by six per cent 
between 1973 and 1974, figures 
released by the Ontario Ministry 
of Transportation and Commun- 
ications show. 

According to the figures com- 
piled by the Ministry’s Drivers 
and Vehicles Division, there was 
a total of 49,593 convictions un- 
der the Criminal Code in 1974 
compared to 46,361 the previous 
year. 

Convictions for impaired driv- 
ing showed the largest increase. 
There were 23,371 in 1974 com- 
pared to 21,369 in 1973 — an 
increase of more than nine per 
cent. 

Other convictions under the 
Criminal Code last year included 


14,817 for over .08 blood alcohol 
concentration; 3,312 for refusing 
to take a breath test; 80 for crim- 
inal negligence; 2,228 for failing 
to remain at the scene of an acci- 
dent; 1,362 for dangerous driv- 
ing, and 4,413 for driving while 
disqualified. 

There were 34 convictions un- 
der the Criminal Code with re- 
spect to the operation of motor- 
ized snow vehicles, including 21 
for driving offences; nine for 
driving while disqualified; one for 
dangerous driving, and three for 
failing to remain. 

Overall, convictions under the 
Motorized Snow Vehicle Act 
were down slightly last year com- 
pared to 1973. The figures show 
there were 2,360 convictions in 
1974 compared to 2,470 the pre- 
vious year. 


This new barrel trailer, developed by the Ontario Ministry of 


Transportation and Communications, has been credited with saving 
the lives of motorists who have collided with Ministry vehicles after 
they failed to observe highway maintenance warning signs. 


The barrels in this picture were damaged when a small compact car 
collided with the Ministry of Transportation and Communications 


gs 


experimental barrel trailer early one morning on the Queen Elizabeth 


Way near Toronto. 


Touring traffic safety trailer 
promotes new “GO Safely” logo 


The Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications’ touring 
traffic safety display trailer has 
been completely re-designed for 
the 1975 season. 

The trailer has a new paint job 
and carries the Ministry’s new 
“GO Safely” symbol. 

The new safety logo, designed 
for use in all future Ministry 
safety programs, was chosen be- 
cause it relates to other Ministry 
transportation systems. “GO” 
stands for Government of Onta- 
rio. 

The interior of the trailer has 
also been renovated with new art 
work and displays. 


Incidentally, it is rumoured 


that Elmer the Safety Elephant 
may be getting a companion 
sometime in the future to assist 
him in reminding children of the 
safety rules. 

The “GO Safely Trailer” has 
been touring the province this 
summer and will be visiting nu- 
merous county fairs this fall. 

It will be at the Orangeville 
Fair Aug. 29 - Sept. 1; at Owen 
Sound Sept. 4 - 7; Mount Forest 
Sept 8)-.9:) Fercusy sept. 2m: 
Beeton Sept. 16 - 17; Grand Val- 
ley Sept. 18 - 20; the Internation- 
al and World Plowing Match in 
Oshawa Sept. 23 - 28; Dorchester 
Oct. 3-5; and Brigden Oct. 11- 
iI). 


Experimental barrel trailer 
protects heedless motorists | 


The Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications has devel- 
oped a new barrel trailer design- 
ed to protect motorists who fail 
to heed highway maintenance 
warning signs. 

“Although the Ministry usually 
has sign trucks, flashing signals 
and cones to funnel traffic into 
passing lanes, some motorists fail 
to observe the warning signs and 
collide with maintenance vehi- 
cles,” said Fred Jung, a program 
manager in the Ministry’s Re- 
search and Development Divi- 
sion. 

“In the event a motorist over- 
looks the warning signs, the driy- 
er will hit a shock-absorbing 
trailer instead of the rigid rear 
bumper of the truck.” 

Mr. Jung said that it is not 
uncommon for motorists to run 
into the rear of Ministry main- 
tenance vehicles. 

There were eight such collis- 
ions in the last year, including 
one fatality when a motorist 
slammed into the rear of a sign 
truck on Highway 400. 

In two of these collisions, the 
experimental barrel trailer was 
being tested and has been given 
the credit for preventing death 
and serious injury. 

At least, that’s the opinion of 
Ministry maintenance crew mem- 
bers present when a small com- 
pact car collided with a Ministry 
sign truck on the Queen Eliza- 
beth Way early one morning 
while the crew was painting lines 
on the highway. 

At the time, the barrel trailer 


The Ministry of Transportation and Communications’ touring te 
safety display trailer has been completely re-designed, includir 


was being towed by a large :¥ 
truck. It was hit by the car tra 
ling at an estimated speed of 
or 70 mph. The car hit the bag 
trailer then drove on with 
stopping. 

“The general feeling of ts 
present at the accident was if 
the barrel trailer saved the le 
of the people in the car,” — 
Jung said, “as well as protec’ 
the driver of the Ministry vehi 

“Tf the trailer had not b 
there, it appears likely the 
would have struck the rear of 
truck. At that speed, severe 
jury and even death could h 
resulted.” 

In the second mishap, a th: 
ton truck demolished a ba 
trailer being towed behind a 
truck on Highway 400. 

Mr. Jung said the driver 
parently missed the warning si 
and hit the trailer, pushing it 
der the Ministry sign truck. 
though the trailer was a write-] 
the driver escaped without inj 
and there was only relati 
minor damage to both vehicle 

The new experimental tre 
is constructed of empty } 
drums on a trailer-type platfo 
Holes of differing sizes are | 
in the top and bottom, depet 
ing on the desired strength: 
the barrels. 

The Ministry trailer is a mi 
fied version of a similar bak 
trailer designed by the Te 
State Highway Departmenti 
the United States. 


new paint job illustrating the Ministry’s new safety logo “GO Safe 


‘poffrey Jackson is one of the 16 

rent volunteers who has helped 
lake the Sunnydale Crusader 
(cle Club in Oakville among the 


pre successful groups around. 


1 Robin Burgess 


' The latest status symbol among 
qpils at Sunnydale School in 
Civile, is a small, round, reflec- 
te sticker with the plumed head 
a knight in armor for your 
tte fender. 
And the orange and_ black 
s:ker is more than just a neat- 
king fender decoration. 
'[t marks the owner of the bike 
aa member of the Ministry of 
Iinsportation and Communica- 
tir’ Crusader Cycle Club, Sun- 
male branch. 
| At Sunnydale, Crusader Cycle 
{ib members are important 
pyple. 

for one thing, only pupils 
wh Crusader Cycle Club fender 
Sikers are permitted to bring 
lir bikes to school. 
The special stickers are the 
eiation of the 16 parent volun- 
@s responsible for organizing 
‘Crusader Cycle Club course 
funnydale. They’re just one of 
innovations that have made 
new club among the more 
ular and successful groups 
tind. 
‘he proof? 
his February, 146 youngsters 
ied up for the first Sunnydale 
rse. Much of the credit for 
W/success of the club belongs 
ovo Sunnydale parents —Eliz- 
h and Geoffrey Jackson. 
he Jacksons moved to Oak- 
' from England in October 
73. They soon became con- 
eed about what Mr. Jackson 
id “the irresponsibility” of 
‘young cyclists in their new 
ehbourhood. They found that 
© parents were concerned too, 
with the help of 14 other 


i 


Crusader Cycle Club sticker 
status symbol at Sunnydale 


adults in the neighbourhood, the 
Jacksons decided to organize a 
course of instruction in safe cy- 
cling for the children of Sunny- 
dale. MTC’s Crusaders Cycle 
Club safe cycling course fit the 
bill. 

Sunnydale School _ principal 
R. W. Wright co-operated with 
the parents by letting them use 
school classrooms and the school 
grounds for the safety classes and 
by ruling that any child who 
wants to keep his bike on school 
premises must take the safety cy- 
cling course. 

The organizers took the basic 
Crusader Cycle Club material and 
added ideas and innovations of 
their own to come up with a 
course that’s unique in several 
ways. 

For example, one of the first 
discoveries the volunteer parents 
made was that most of the chil- 
dren did know the rules of the 
road already. What they didn’t 
know was how to apply them. 

So, the instructors expanded 
the three classroom sessions out- 
lined in the course instructor’s 
manual into four sessions. 

With the extra time the chil- 
dren got a chance to practise 
applying the classroom lessons 
they learned in mock driving sit- 
uations. 

Of the 146 who signed up for 
the course, all successfully com- 
pleted the final skill test. 

“Believe me, we were strict 
with them,” said Mr. Jackson. 

Under Sunnydale Crusader 
Cycle Club rules that means each 
of the 146 pupils has the right to 
display the special fender sticker 
on his bike for one year only. 

The reason is related to an- 
other of the features that makes 
the Sunnydale club unique. It 
doesn’t end after the final meet- 
ing. 

“We decided we didn’t want to 
carry out the Crusaders Cycle 
Club course, then forget about 
it,’ said Mr. Jackson. 

Instead the organizers ruled 
that all grads of the Sunnydale 
Crusaders Cycle Club course 
must take the skill test again each 
year. 

In addition, there will be regu- 
lar meetings during the year for 
all club members, said Mr. Jack- 
son. 

Since the Sunnydale course was 
introduced, several other schools 
in Oakville have expressed an in- 
terest in setting up a Crusader 
Cycle Club. 


John Crawford, Director of Communications of the Insurance Bureau 
of Canada [left], receives an Award of Excellence from Pierre Dallaire 
of the Canadian Public Relations Society. The award, presented to the 
Insurance Bureau for its film The High Way to Die, was produced in 
co-operation with the CTV television network and a supporting 
program on drinking, drugs and driving. 


Young Drivers (Continued from page 2) 


successful technique in keeping 
drivers from getting into situa- 
tions from which they cannot ex- 
tricate themselves. 

“Far too often, the youthful, 
relatively inexperienced driver 
fails to use this technique and 
relies, much to his detriment, on 
his superior reflexes.” 

Mr. Gower pointed out, how- 
ever, that not all young people 
should be considered irresponsi- 
ble drivers. 

“While, as a group, the per- 
centage of young drivers involved 
in collisions is high, there are 
many who have developed the 
necessary skills; have adjusted 
psychologically; are properly mo- 
tivated, and are in my view excel- 
lent drivers,” Mr. Gower said. 

“We must recognize the prob- 
lems that are unique to the youth- 
ful driver population, but at the 
same time we must not fail to 
recognize those within the group 
who do credit to the task and 
who far too frequently suffer un- 
usual financial and other burdens 
placed upon them by the action 
of their peers.” 

What is being done to help 
reduce the high accident rate 
among young drivers? 

Carl Laybourn, Administrator 
of Public Safety Programs with 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, says his 
Ministry is concentrating its ef- 
forts on driver education. 

“T think there is little doubt 
that students who take proper 
driver education courses in our 
secondary schools have a far bet- 
ter driving record than those who 


have no such training,” he said. 

He pointed out that insurance 
companies have shown their con- 
fidence in driver education pro- 
grams through premium dis- 
counts to young drivers who have 
graduated from such courses. 

“They must be satisfied that 
driver education is reducing the 
accident rate,” he said. “They’re 
hard-headed businessmen and ap- 
pear to be satisfied their dollars 
are not being wasted.” 

John Cranford, Director of 
Communications for the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada, agreed 
with Mr. Laybourn. He said 
driver education is a very “posi- 
tive approach” to the problem. 

During the 1973-74 school 
year, almost 40,000 students 
graduated from driver education 
courses in Ontario, reaching al- 
most 40 per cent of those people 
who receive a driver’s licence for 
the first time. 

Mr. Laybourn said the govern- 
ment-sponsored driver education 
programs were reaching a sub- 
stantial number of new drivers 
every year, but not enough of 
them. 

“There are always more appli- 
cants than we can manage,” he 
explained.“The big bottle neck is 
still finding teachers. I think if 
we had enough teachers, we 
could effectively reach 80 or 90 
per cent immediately.” 

He said his Ministry, in con- 
junction with the Ministry of 
Education, is studying the prob- 
lem in an effort to extend and 
improve the quality of driver ed- 
ucation in Ontario. 


Drive with extra precaution 
small car owners warned 


Cars rarely cause accidents. 

Driver error is usually the ma- 
jor cause. 

So, it really doesn’t matter 
what size of car you drive, there’s 
always the chance of getting in- 
volved in an accident—either as 
a result of your error or the other 
driver’s. 

But whether or not you survive 
any kind of a motor vehicle acci- 
dent can depend on the specific 
size and construction of your car. 

Accepting the fact that there 
are small cars and strongly built 
small cars, a survey sponsored by 
the American Insurance Institu- 
tion for Highway Safety reached 
the conclusion that there is a cri- 
tical relationship between survival 
and size of a car involved in an 
automobile accident. 

Researchers, reporting in the 
July 1975 issue of Status Report, 
examined this relationship. 

The study, based on the num- 
ber of vehicles registered, dealt 
with motorcycles, cars categoriz- 
ed by size according to wheelbase 
and trucks. 

“The smaller the cars, the 
greater the involvement rate in 
fatal crashes in which the occu- 
pants, including drivers, died,” 
the researcher said. 

The report stated that in fatal 
single-vehicle crashes the smallest 
cars were involved at a rate three 
times the rate of the largest cars; 
that in multiple vehicle crashes 
the death rate was almost twice 
as high as that in larger cars. 
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The researchers said factors 
other than vehicle size were not 
significant in the pattern of fatal 
crash involvement. 

“Regardless of age, sex, race, 
prior violation records of drivers, 
urban-rural sites, night or day, 
fatal crashes involved occupant 
deaths more often in small cars,” 
they said. 

Admittedly, this study presents 
only one side of the large car 
versus small car controversy. 

However, it serves as a remind- 
er to small-car owners that they 
do not always have the same 
built-in protection as the drivers 
of larger cars. 

When on the roads, small-car 
owners should remember that 
they are more likely to be seri- 
ously injured or killed than the 
occupants of larger vehicles if 
they are involved in a motor ve- 
hicle collision. 

Thus, small car owners should 
drive accordingly. 

The study also found that mo- 
torcycles had markedly higher 
rider death rates than other ve- 


hicles — three and one third “ 


times those of even the smallest 
cars. 

Deaths in trucks in single- 
vehicle crashes were twice as high 
as the rate of death in the largest 
cars; and the drivers of tractor 
trailers are six times more likely 
to die in a single-vehicle crash 
than the motorist behind the 
wheel of larger cars. 


Hon. John R. Rhodes, Minister. 
H. F. Gilbert, Deputy Minister. 
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Coming Events 


September 14-16 — Annual Conference of the Canadian 
Society of Safety Engineers, Airport Hilton, Calgary. 

September 23-29 — Roads and Transportation Associa- 
tion of Canada annual conference, Palliser Hotel, Calgary. 

October 1-10 — Fleet Supervisors Course, Ontario Safety 


Le 


BEE CAREFUL!- 


A bee can be a traffic hazard, 
warns the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. When driving and a 
bee flies through the window, 
slow down and pull over to the 


shoulder of the road, the Ministry 
says. The bee is simply looking 
for an escape hatch and will be 
gone soon — if you open all the 
windows. 


Editor, Christopher Carroll. 
ene rere ee AS 


POSFAGE CANADA POS AY 


ague. 

October 19-22 — Canada Safety Council annual confer- 

ence, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver. 
November 17-18 — Advanced Techniques Fleet Safety 

Management Course, Ontario Safety League. 


/, group judged to have dedicat 
’ time, effort and energy towé 


Officer's family | 
presented with | 
memorial award) 


The Sault Ste. Marie Safe 
Council’s annual Vera Falldi 
Memorial Award was present 
posthumously this year to a c 
police department constable. | 

The wife and family of the la 
Constable Calvin Marshall rece} 
ed the plaque at the Safety Cov: 
cil’s annual safe drivers dinner 

The Vera Falldien Award} 
made each year to the person 


safety promotion in the comm 
ity, especially with children. 

The late Constable Marsh 
died in June 1974. 

A police officer for 13 yea 
he worked during 1970-74 
the Sault Ste. Marie Police Ij 
partment’s safety division 
was involved with children sa 
ty, visiting elementary scho 
throughout the city. 
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Young drivers comment on \. i 
igh accident fatality rate | New Minister Appointed 


| In the July/August issue of Ontario Traffic Safety, we reported 

| linistry of Transportation and Communications’ statistics which 
vealed that Ontario’s young drivers are involved in more 
utomobile collisions than any other age group. 

Although these young drivers — those between the ages of 16 

id 24 — only represent about 20 per cent of the nearly 

| ur-million licensed drivers in Ontario, they were involved in 
most 40 per cent of all fatal collisions and in more than 36 per 
wnt of all injury-producing collisions in the province in 1974. 

| Since our last issue, we have talked with several young drivers 

|| see if they could explain the high accident rate. Here are some 
( their comments: 


to drink and drive at the same 
time. 

“The way I see it, just about 
everyone drives and many peo- 
ple drink — both perfectly ac- 
ceptable social norms. Under 
these circumstances, there are 
bound to be a great many drink- 
ing drivers on the road.” 

He said he doubted young 
people drink and drive any more 
than adults, but that their lack 
of experience results in more 
motor vehicle collisions. 


James Carroll 
James Carroll, 20, a second- 
yir science student at the Uni- 
Vsity of Toronto, says he be- 
yes a lot of young people, 
Gecially young men, get into 
€ accidents because they are 


O'r confident about their driv- 
it’ skills. 

‘I guess these figures mean we 
S(aetimes overestimate our abili- 
fi to drive an automobile,” he 

1. “However, I would say 
fst young people are confident 
@)ut everything, and why 


The Honourable James Snow 
Minister of Transportation and Communications 


The Honourable James Snow, former Minister of Goy- 
ernment Services, is the new Minister of Transportation and 
Communications. 


Mr. Snow, Member of the Provincial Legislature for 
Oakville, succeeds The Honourable John R. Rhodes, M.P.P. 
for Sault Ste. Marie, who is now the new Ontario Minister 


$I uldn’t they be.” Susan Bright of Housing. ei ae nite . 
de added that he suspects a Mr. Snow joined Premier William Davis’ cabinet on 
fC of young drivers have motor Susan Bright, a 24-year-old March 1, 1971 as a Minister without Portfolio. , 
Wricle accidents after they have Ryerson graduate also blamed On February De OFZ he was named Minister of Public 
Rect ou here ae Tez and high accident rae on snk | Works and folloing engctent of cabin kation be 
Scial implications. ing and driving, and particularly ot tN ew Ds a wee 
Under the law, we are entit]. © the aggressive nature of young Mr. Snow, married with four children, lives in Hornby, 
é male drivers. Ontario. 


ecto drink and we are entitled 
Wirive, but no one is supposed (Continued on page 5) 


Staff Sergeant D. J. Robson of the Ontario Provincial Police Com- 
munity Services Branch stands at Ontario Place with the three young 


Northern Ontario winners of the OPP poster-coloring contest, 


sponsored by the Ontario Road Builders’ Association. From left to 
right: Karen Bartz of Dinorwic, Brian Burns of Dryden, and Suzanne 


Dionne of Kapuskasing. 


Andrunyk plans greater contact 
with local safety organizations 


Stephen F. Andrunyk, the new 
general manager of the Ontario 
Safety League (OSL), plans to 
make the organization a more 
dominant force in the safety field 
in Ontario. 

Mr. Andrunyk, selected from 
over 70 candidates by the league’s 
board of directors, succeeds Mr. 
Fred H. Ellis who retired Sept. 1 
after 19 years of service. 

“The league has a solid found- 
ation. My aim is to build on the 
fine work of the executives who 
preceded me; to expand and to 
ensure that the association be- 
comes better known throughout 
the province,” he stated. 

“Although the League has a 
good reputation in Ontario, and 
an excellent record in safety, it 
seems to me we have limited 
ourselves to the Toronto-centred 
region too much.” 

To achieve this goal he plans 
to develop new associations with 
the various community safety 
councils throughout the province. 

“Although some people may 
disagree with me, I think these 
voluntary safety organizations 
are performing an important job. 
With more assistance from the 
league, I think we can improve 
their effectiveness.” 

Noting that it costs money to 
develop and expand, Mr. And- 
runyk said he was currently re- 
viewing all of the league’s pro- 
grams and services, looking for 
new ways to increase its revenue. 
About 85 per cent of the league’s 
income is produced by OSL ser- 


Stephen F. Andrunyk has been 
appointed General Manager of 
the Ontario Safety League. 
Selected from more than 70 can- 
didates by the board of directors, 
Mr. Andrunyk succeeds Fred H. 
Ellis, who retired Sept. 1, after 19 
years of service. 


vices, with the remainder from 


contributions. 
Until his appointment, Mr. 
Andrunyk pursued an_ active 


career in the Canadian Armed 
Forces, retiring as a colonel and 
Chief of Staff of Central Militia 
Area Headquarters, CFB, Tor- 
onto. 

Born in Alvena, Sask., he was 
a public school teacher before 
enlisting in the Canadian Army 
in 1942. 


Northern Ontario students 
win OPP poster contest 


Three young northern Ontario 
students were the lucky winners 
of the Ontario Provincial Police 
poster-coioring contest. 

The draw was sponsored by 
the Ontario Road Builders’ As- 
sociation (ORBA) as part of its 
annual August road safety blitz. 

The three winners — Karen 
Bartz, 10, of Dinorwic, Suzanne 
Dionne, 10, of Kapuskasing, and 
Brian Burns, 6, of Dryden — 
were treated to a two-day visit 
to Toronto with the OPP, the 
contest prize. 

To qualify for the draw, chil- 
dren had to attend an element- 
ary school in 1975; color a road 
construction safety poster, com- 
plete with a safety message from 
Trevor, the OPP Safety Bug, and 
mail it to ORBA’s Toronto off- 
ice. One parent or guardian was 
asked to accompany each winner 
to Toronto. 

Winning entries were drawn 
by Mr. Donald Campbell, ORBA 
President, OPP Commissioner 
Harold Graham, and Mrs. Jean 
Bloodworth of the OPP Corm- 
munity Services Branch. 

The official host for the chil- 
dren’s visit to the city was Staff 
Sergeant D. J. Robson of the 
OPP Community Services 
Branch. He said the contest was 
“simply fantastic.” 

“Although we (OPP) have 
held similar contests before, this 
was the first time it has been 
accomplished on a province-wide 
basis, thanks to the contributions 
made by the media, ORBA and 
the Cambridge Motor Hotel,” 
he said. 

“More than 3,000 posters were 
submitted by children from. all 
parts of Ontario.” 

The Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion paid all expenses for the 
two-day Toronto visit, including 
first-class airfare, plus incident- 
als. While in the city, the 
youngsters and accompanying 
adults were guests of the Cam- 
bridge Motor Hotel. 

As official hosts, the OPP gave 
the children a royal tour of the 
city — visit to Ontario Place, 
tour of OPP headquarters and 


training centre, night view of th 
city from Commerce Court, ar 
visit to Queen’s Park where the 
met the former Minister 
Transportation and Communic 
tions, John R. Rhodes. 

Just travelling about the ci 
was an adventure for the ki¢ 
Staff Sgt. Robson said. Alme 
everywhere the young peop 
were taken, they travelled in 
limousine, usually in a mote 
cade accompanied by a _ poli 
motorcycle escort. 

One trip included a ride 
Car One, a replica of the fii 
marked police car owned by tl 
provincial police—a 1941 Che’ 
rolet. 

During an evening dinner he 
in their honour, the three wi) 
ners were each presented with 
gold construction hard hat ai 
$50 spending money, comp. 
ments of the Road Builde 
Association. 

Staff Sgt. Robson said t) 
children were delighted wi 
everything, especially six-year-¢ 
Brian Burns who considered) 
ride on a streetcar one of t} 
most outstanding features of t 
trip. 

The contest was very succe 
ful, he said, and we are defini) 
ly planning to hold another dr/ 
next year. 

“We think it is an excell 
way of illustrating the need it 
more care at road constructil 
sites, plus it involves you 
people with the police dur 
the summer months. We hopél 
will help everyone remember) 
play it safe no matter what ? 
situation.” 

ORBA General Manager M 
tin Macdonald said the asso¢ 
tion was pleased with the resi 
of the contest, particularly w 
the high level of interest ¢ 
publicity developed by the O% 
in promoting highway constr 
tion safety. 

“Without the assistance of 
provincial police, we could | 
have reached so many memt} 
of the public who often for 
the importance of safety at n@ 
building sites,” he said. | 


Drive Defensively 


A car moving at 30 mph travels 44 feet in one second. 4 | 


defensive driver knows that a fraction of a second is all i} 
takes to cause serious injury and death. Concentrate on thi 
job of driving. Keep pace with the general stream of traffic 


but obey the speed limit. 


eorge Virgoe and Ontario Grand 
picture with their trophies won 
dadeo finals in Montreal. 


Three Ontario truck drivers, 
inners of the Ontario Truck 
oadeo at the Canadian Nation- 
Exhibition in Toronto, won 
vards at the Canadian Truck 
lpadeo championships later in 
‘ontreal. 
‘Ontario Grand Champion John 
acDonald, 44, of Brampton, 
mner of the five-axle division, 
aced third in the Canadian 
tals. 

Mr. Macdonald, a driver for 
iracle Food Mart, has driven 
er 600,000 accident-free miles 
ting the past 15 years. This 
\s his first year of competition. 
George Virgoe, 38, of Weston, 


i 


for the fourth consecutive 
ir, highway fatalities for the 
it six months of the calendar 
have decreased, figures re- 
sed by the Ministry of Trans- 
tation and Communications 
icate. 

anuary was a most tragic 
nth when 139 people died on 
vincial highways and streets, 
-more than over the same 
iod last year. 

fet, over six months there was 
crease of 0.4 per cent. 
tatistics showed that through 
first six months of 1972, 807 
1; 782 during the correspond- 
‘months in 1973; 702 in 1974 
699 through the initial six 
aths of 1975. 


ntario Truck Roadeo winners ( 


from left to right) Ralph Hilborn, 


Champion John MacDonald pose for 
during the Canadian National Truck 


Intario Truck Rodeo winners 
ompete in national finals 


the provincial straight truck 
champion, won the straight truck 
division in the Canadian finals. 
Employed by Kingsway Trans- 
port, Mr. Virgoe has a 300,000- 
mile accident-free record. 

Ralph Hilborn, a 30-year-old 
native of Grand Valley, and On- 
tario’s four-axle division cham- 
pion, placed second in the Can- 
adian division finals. He drives 
for Armbro Transport. 

Gilles Lemay of Quebec, who 
captured the Canadian Grand 
Champion Award, was the win- 
ner of the Canada Safety Coun- 
cil trophy for the five-axle divi- 
sion. 


ighway traffic fatalities down 
ver first six months in 1975 


A breakdown of the Ontario 
fatality figures showed that pe- 
destrian deaths were down 18 
per cent through the first six 
months of 1974, 114 against 
139; passenger deaths down 3.9 
per cent, 197 against 205, but 
driver deaths were up 2.3 per 
cent, 314 against 307. 

Fatal collisions were up 3.1 
per cent (603 vs. 585) and non- 
fatal collisions down minimally, 
0.1 per cent (30,233vs.30,258). 

The total number of injuries, 
including all vehicles and pedes- 
trians, dropped by 356 (44,348 
to 43,992). 

Figures relating to mopeds 
revealed that two drivers died, 
while 176 were injured between 
January 1st and June 30th. 


Thousands enter bike draw 
at Ministry's CNE exhibit 


A stop at the Ontario Minis- 
try of Transportation and Com- 
munications’ display at the Can- 
adian National Exhibition was 
well worthwhile for 10 lucky 
CNE visitors — each won a 
bicycle in the Ministry’s bike 
draw. 

The 10 winners, all from On- 
tario, were drawn from more 
than 96,000 entries. 

The winners were: Ann Shantz, 
19, of Plattsville; Sandra Mel- 
nick, 13, of Hamilton; Susanne 
Alcock, 12, of Cobourg; Carmen 
Leblanc, 11, of Pickering; Alli- 
son Damier, 10, of Toronto; 
Eddie Barends, 11, of Fenwick; 
John Kelly, 10, of Malton; Frank 
Horvath, 9, of Burlington, and 
Cindy Wharton, 17, and Robert 
Ryder, 8, both of Scarborough. 

Although the bicycle draw was 
one of the more popular attrac- 
tions, it was by no means the 
only Ministry display that caught 
the attention of CNE patrons. 

Thousands of visitors had a 
ride on The Convincer, a ma- 
chine designed to convince peo- 
ple of the benefits of wearing 
both lap and shoulder seat belts. 
The crash sled, a vital part of 
the government’s public educa- 
tion seat belt program, allows the 
individual to experience the 
forces involved in a five-mile- 
per-hour collision. 

Others stood patiently in line 
to take the Ministry’s driving 
skill test or reviewed Ontario’s 
new school bus stopping law, 
graphically illustrated by a large 
sign explaining the law and an 
exhibit, a full scale back end of 


a school bus with its signal 
lights flashing. 
Under the new law, traffic 


travelling in both directions must 


s 


By 


Eagerly awaiting the day he can 
discard his crutches and go for a 
ride, nine-year-old Frank Horvath 
of Burlington admires the bike he 
won in the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications’ bi- 
cycle draw at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. More than 
96,000 entries were submitted in 
the contest. 


stop when approaching a stop- 
ped, chrome-yellow school bus 
with signals flashing front and 
rear, regardless of the posted 
speed limit. 

More than 2,500 people com- 
pleted Ministry forms requesting 
traffic safety information, while 
tens of thousands had their driv- 
ing records checked out on the 
Ministry’s computer. 

Frank Hammond, a Ministry 
Information Officer and exhibit 
co-ordinator, estimated that more 
than 750,000 people passed 
through the display, located this 
year in the Better Living Centre. 

Previously, the Ministry’s CNE 
display was in the Automotive 
Building. 


eRe 


The Canadian Automobile Association is producing a movie on the 
training of School Safety Patrols in Canada. In the above photograph, 
a film crew is busy filming the highlights of the Hamilton Automobile 
Club’s School Safety Patrol officers’ training camp. More footage is 
currently being taken in the Ottawa area. The movie, according to an 
association spokesman, will be available early in 1976 from all CAA 


clubs across the country. 


Car repair costs up 27%, 
recent IBC study shows 


Traffic safety is everyone’s 
concern. At least, it should be. 

Even if you are fortunate 
enough to escape the most de- 
vastating results of a motor ve- 
hicle collision — serious injury 
or death — you will have to pay 
for it one way or another, sooner 
or later. 

An increasingly more frequent 
victim of automobile collisions 
is our pocketbook. 

According to the Insurance 
Bureau of Canada, the cost of 
car repairs increased by 27 per 
cent between January 1974 and 
July 1975. 

In the Bureau’s 18-month 
study, parts costs increased by 
32 per cent, labour costs by 30 
per cent, and the cost of other 
services such as towing, glass 
replacement and frame straight- 
ening by 15 per cent. These 
figures are based on repair costs 
in the Toronto area. 

Ten vehicles were included in 
the study: two full-sized cars, 
two foreign compacts, three do- 
mestic compacts, one intermedi- 
ate model, one speciality car and 
a pick-up truck. 

J. E. Burns, chairman of IBC, 
said the study reflects conditions 
that have already been acted 
upon by the insurance industry 
through recent rate adjustments. 

“Tt serves as a graphic illus- 
tration of the impact of inflation 
on the automobile insurance 
business,” he said. 


The study was carried out by 
an independent appraisal firm. 
It selected 10 representative ve- 
hicles which were damaged in 
January 1974. Estimated costs 
of similar repairs in January, 
1975 and July, 1975 were pre- 
pared using identical labour 
hours and parts lists. 

The actual cost of repairing 
the 10 cars in January 1974 was 
$8,490.44. Repairing the same 
damage to the same cars in Jan- 


uary 1975 would have cost 
$9,522.79, and in July 1975 
$10,765.06. 


According to the survey, prices 
of parts used in these repairs 
remained fairly stable from 
January 1974 to January 1975, 
but increased by 28 per cent 
before July of this year. 

On the other hand, labour 
costs increased 29 per cent from 
January 1974, to January 1975, 
but were most stable — up 1.3 
per cent — between January and 
July 1975. 


In January 1974, the body 
repair shops which performed 
repairs on the selected vehicles 
all had a charge-out rate for 
labour of $10 per hour. Four 
of the shops have now increased 
their rates to $12, one to $12.50, 
one to $13, and the balance to 
$14. 

According to the Bureau, 
Toronto’s charge-out rates are 
among the lowest in Canada. 


“ee 


The Ministry of Transportation and Communications has posted these 
signs on numerous four-lane undivided highways in the province to 
remind motorists travelling in both directions they must stop for a 
school bus with its signals flashing, regardless of the speed limit. 
This sign on Highway 2 near Whitby has been very effective, says Staff 


Sergeant James Kaye of the Durham Regional Police. 


Charterways Co. Limited, a 
major Ontario bus line, has 
sponsored the first province-wide 
company school bus roadeo. 

“Our roadeo was the first one 
in Ontario in which a company 
has brought together its drivers 
from different divisions to com- 
pete against each other in a 
school bus roadeo,” said Char- 
terways Traffic and Safety Di- 
rector, Murray McAlpine. “Our 
roadeo was the culmination of 
our regular safety programs we 
have for our school bus drivers.” 

Altogether, 28 Charterways 
school bus drivers, the best two 
from each of the company’s 14 
divisions, competed in the 
roadeo held at the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions’ complex at Downsview. 

Charterways has about 1,350 
school bus drivers operating its 
buses throughout the province. 

To qualify for the competition, 
the drivers had to be employed 
by Charterways and accident- 
free for one year. The two driv- 
ers from each division were the 
winners of earlier roadeos. 

The competing school bus 
operators were first required to 
complete a written test, consist- 
ing of 30 questions. This was 
followed by a “circle check” of 
a school bus in which each 
driver had to point out a number 
of defects on the bus. 

In the driving test, the com- 
petitors had to complete an 
obstacle course in a 72-passenger 
school bus. They were, however, 
given the choice of driving a 
bus with an automatic or gear- 
shift transmission. 

The judges included officials 
from the Ministry of Transpor- 


One of the top 28 Charterways Co. Limited school bus drivers carefty 
negotiates an obstacle during the company’s first province-we 
school bus roadeo held at the Ministry of Transportation and Co- 
munications’ complex in Downsview. The competing drivers wie 
chosen from the more than 1,300 school bus drivers employed 
Charterways, a major Ontario bus line. 


Bus drivers battle for top honors 
in Ontario-wide school bus rodeo 


| 

tation and Communications, 1? 
Transportation Safety Assoc- 
tion of Ontario, Ontario Prov: 
cial Police and Charterways. | 
Based on accumulated poin, 
the three top drivers each 
ceived a trophy and a prize. 


Murray McAlpine 


Mr. McAlpine said he cons 
ered the roadeo a very succt) 
ful way of reminding drivers! 
school bus safety, as well § 
providing an opportunity | 
them to test their skills. 

“The roadeo gives each dri’ 
an opportunity to judge th 
abilities to manoeuvre a sch! 
bus,” he said. “It also serves! 
a reminder for school bus of 
ators to watch their driv 


habits.” 
Mr. McAlpine added 1 
Charterways has received 


number of inquiries from ot 
companies on how to set uj! 
school bus roadeo, and he 
pects the competition to gi 
next year. 


“It’s a fact,” she said. “Men 
drive faster than women. Young 
Fin seem to attach feelings of 
masculinity to an ability to drink 
and drive. 

_ “There have been many nights 
(ve offered to drive because the 
driver had been drinking, but if 
ts a male he always refuses. 
Siving up his car keys is tant- 
umount to being a sissy.” 

Miss Bright said she was afraid 

‘reckless driving is “a fad” that 
il young men go through; that 
‘10 amount of lecturing or reas- 
ning deters them. 
Dave McFarlane, an 18-year- 
ld Mississauga student, admit- 
ed the accident rate was high 
jut said he didn’t think all young 
‘eople should be blamed. 

“We are criticized before we 
ven start to drive,” he said. 

He suggested that young work- 
ag people, especially those who 

an afford big powerful cars, 
yere responsible for many acci- 
ents. 

“Young drivers who can af- 
ord to drive their own cars are 
robably less careful than stu- 
ents because they don’t care 
bout the high cost of insurance 
rif they get into a collision,” 
e stated. “I think students, for 
xXample, are more cautious be- 
ause they usually drive their 


\Young Drivers Comment (Continued from page 1) 


Like the others, Dave McFar- 
lane thought alcohol was a major 
reason for the high accident rate 
among drivers in his age group. 

“Drinking, like driving, is a 
new experience for all young 
people and when these two fact- 
ors are combined, accidents re- 
sult.” 

Janice Nichol, an 18-year-old 
Brampton high school student, 
said excessive speed, alcohol and 
drugs were all part of the prob- 
lem. 

“Driving over the speed limit 
is definitely a cause for many 
car accidents,” she said. “Al- 
though the speed limit is always 
posted, no one ever seems to 
stick to it. At least that’s the way 
it is with most of the young driv- 
ers I know.” 

Miss Nichol said she wasn’t 
sure that students were neces- 
sarily more cautious than the 
young working people, but cited 
an interesting experience which 
revealed the aggressive nature of 
young male drivers. 

“I know a case where these 
two young guys bought beat- 
up cars so they could drive into 
each other just for something to 
do,” she said. 

“I’m not sure there is a way 
to reduce the high accident rate 
because young people have to 


Janice Nichol 


Dave McFarlane 


Radial tires won't go in snow, 
U.S. National Safety Council claims 


Contrary to the impression of 
many motorists, radial tires are 
no substitute for snow tires for 
winter driving, according to new 
findings released by the U.S. 
National Safety Council. 

Reporting on tests conducted 
by the council’s Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards, Ray 
Prince, the committee secretary, 
said: “The tests show that snow 
tires provide more traction over 
a reasonably wide range of snow- 


conventional radial tires that do 
not have a snow tread.” 

In the tests, seven brands of 
radial tires were compared with 
bias belted highway tires and 
bias belted snow tires. Both peak 
and spinning traction were meas- 
ured with the vehicle standing 
still and also moving forward at 
a speed of 5 mph. Snow condi- 
tions ranged from approximately 
one inch of medium packed 
snow to as much as eight inches 


covered road conditions than of loose snow. 


FALL MAINTENANCE CHECK 
Prepare your car for winter 
driving conditions now! 


A Fall tune up including an inspection of the ignition 
system, points, condenser and plugs will prevent many 
winter breakdowns. 

You might also consider carrying the following invaluable 
items in your car during the winter months: a combination 
ice scraper and snow brush, a small snow shovel in the 
trunk, a flashlight, sand or traction mats, and even 
reinforced tire chains if you drive in heavy snow country. 

Prepare your car for winter driving conditions now. Make 
sure all the items shown here are included on your winter 
maintenance check list. 


arents’ car.” learn for themselves.” 


1. Battery: The battery should 
_ be kept fully charged at all times 
as severe winter temperatures 
reduce its efficiency. Check the 
battery’s electrolyte level at least 
once a month and add distilled 
water when necessary. Battery 
cables should be kept in good 
condition with clean and tight 
connections. 


important for winter driving. 
Buy snow tires of the same size 
and construction as your sum- 
mer tires. Do not mix radial and 
belted or bias ply tires. 


6. Lights: Burned out bulbs 
are not always easy to detect 
from the driver’s seat. Turn on 
all your lights and walk around 
the vehicle at least once a month. 
At the same time, check your 
signal lights and four-way flash- 
ers. 

7. Heater and Defroster: Make 
sure your heater is working 
properly for frosty winter days. 
Have your thermostat checked if 
the heater output doesn’t seem 
up to par. 

8. Brakes: Have the system 
checked out. A low brake pedal, 


2. Antifreeze: Have your anti- 
freeze checked with a hydrome- 
ter to ensure that it is sufficient 
for the coldest temperatures in 

your area. 


3. Water hose: All hose should 
be checked for deterioration and 
leaks. This includes both the 
radiator and heater hose. The 1 
fan belt and radiator should also 
be examined at the same time. 


3 2 


4. Windshield: Worn and de- 
fective windshield wiper blades 
should be replaced when they 
start to streak and smear. Keep 
(an ample supply of windshield 
antifreeze in your washer con- 
tainer. 


5. Tires: 


Replace any tires 
when the tire-tread indicators are 
‘showing. A good tire tread is 


brakes that squeak or pull can 
mean potential trouble. Brakes 
should also be equalized for win- 
ter driving on slippery roads. 

9. Exhaust: The exhaust sys- 
tem should be checked for leaks 
and corrosion. A bad exhaust 
system could leak poténtially 
fatal carbon monoxide gas into 
a sealed passenger compartment. 


Traffic tickets 


more than an inconvenience 


By Robin Burgess 


Red light flashing, the police 
cruiser signals the motorist to 
pull off the road. The police 
officer approaches and leans in 
the driver’s window. 

“May I see your licence, sir? 
You were doing over 40 mph. 
Don’t you know this is a 30 
mph zone? I’m going to have 
to write you a ticket.” 

It’s a familiar scene. Last 
year a staggering 1,125,060 traf- 
fic offences, including speeding, 
making illegal left turns and so 
on, were committed by Ontario 
motorists. 

To many motorists a_ traffic 
ticket is an irritating inconveni- 
ence — but hardly serious. Cer- 
tainly it is an inconvenience — 
but it can also be much more. 

The life cycle of a ticket be- 
gins the moment the police 
officer begins to fill in the 
blanks. Since the ticket also 
doubles as a summons, it must 
show the particulars of the 
charge and the day the case will 
be heard in court as well as the 
amount of the fine. 

At this point the life span of 
the ticket is up to the motorist 
accused. In many cases the 
motorist is willing to admit he 
was guilty of the traffic viola- 
tion and simply forwards the 
amount of the fine to the pro- 
vincial court. 

What the driver should realize 
is that paying a fine out of court 
is the same as a guilty plea, and 
represents a conviction. If the 
violation was a serious one the 
driver will be assigned the appro- 


priate number of demerit points 
which will remain on his record 
for two years from the date of 
conviction. Once the two years 
have expired the case is closed. 

But what if the motorist feels 
he’s innocent of the charge, or 
there are extenuating circum- 
stances he feels should be taken 
into account? In this case he 
can choose to fight the charge 
in court on the date that appears 
on the ticket. 

These days, provincial courts 
are busy places. The date the 
case is actually heard in court, 
therefore, may be several months 
from the time the ticket is issued. 

During the proceedings the 
judge hears evidence from both 
the motorist and the police offi- 
cer involved in the case. The 
police officer must explain how 
he arrived at his conclusion the 
motorist was violating a rule of 
the road. The judge then makes 
a decision on the basis of both 


testimonies. 
If he rules in favor of the 
motorist, the charges are dis- 


missed and his driving record 
remains clean. If, however, the 
judge decides the motorist is 
guilty he stands convicted and 
is subject to the fine set for the 
offence and whatever demerit 
points are applicable. 

There’s a third alternative as 
well. 

Motorists who take this way 
out fall into the category of those 
who consider traffic tickets a 
petty annoyance — but not real- 
ly important. Some motorists 
choose to simply and conveni- 
ently ignore traffic tickets. 


Ontario’s Demerit Point System 
When a driver accumulates 15 points 
his licence is suspended for 30 days. 


POINTS 


OFFENCES 


7 Failing to remain at scene of accident 


6 Careless driving 
Racing 


Exceeding speed limit by 30 mph or more 
Failure to stop school bus at unprotected crossing 
Failure to stop for school bus 


Following too closely 


Exceeding speed limit by 11 to 19 mph 
Driving through, around or under railway crossing barrier 


Improper passing 
Crowding driver's seat 


Wrong way on one-way street or highway 


Failure to yield right of way... 
light or railway crossing signal... 


police officer... 
Failure to share road. . 
beam... 
demerit points above 


to obey a stop sign, signal 
to obey directions of 


to report an accident to police 
=. to signal: 
to obey signs other than those listed for 


. to lower headlamp 


Pedestrian cross-over offence 
Improper or prohibited turns 


Unnecessary slow driving 


Improper opening of vehicle door 
Towing persons on sleds, bicycles, skis, etc. 


Sometimes the motorist genu- 
inely does forget. More often he 
takes the short-sighted approach: 

“Maybe if I forget about it, it 
will just go away.” He’s wrong; 
it won’t gO away. 

An offender who fails to ap- 
pear in court the day his case 
is due to be heard may be con- 
victed of the traffic offence “in 
absentia.” One or two days after 
the conviction date, a notice is 
sent out and he or she is given 
14 days to pay the fine, plus 
court costs. Along with the notice 
comes a warning: If the driver 
does not pay, his licence may be 
suspended. 


The Ontario government in- 
troduced its licence suspension 
program for non-payment of 
fines two years ago. At that 
time 100,000 motorists owed 
about $10 million in unpaid 
fines. Obviously something had 
to be done. The solution: Give 
evaders the choice of paying up 
or walking. 

If the convicted motorist 
chooses to ignore this notice, the 
court administrator will raise an 
order to suspend that must be 
signed by a justice of the peace 
or a judge. Until the suspension 
order has actually been signed, 
the individual can elect to serve 
time in jail rather than lose his 
licence. But once it’s signed that 
option is closed. 

The court order suspension is 
processed through the Attorney 
General’s Defaulted Fines Con- 
trol Centre. From there it is 
forwarded to the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions’ Registrar of Motor Vehi- 
cles. 


At MTC the order is acted 
upon and licence suspension is 
applied against the driver, a 
notice of which is sent to the 
motorist by registered mail. In 
most cases, the notice of suspen- 
sion will reach the driver just 


prior to the effective date of t) 


suspension. by 

All licence suspensions 2} 
registered with the Canadian Py 
lice Information Centre (CPIC_ 
Thus, if the motorist is stopp 
by a police officer months © 
even years later, the officer ci 
discover he is driving under st 
pension merely by making | 
routine check with CPIC 
radio. 

Reinstatement is basically i 
simple procedure. But it tak 
time. Even if the motorist fint 
ly pays the fine the same day t? 
suspension notice is received,t 
could be 10 days before h3 
on the road again. 

In order to pay the fine, % 
must call the Defaulted Fir 
Control Centre of the Mj 
istry of the Attorney General} 
find out how much is owed,? 
what court or courts it must 2 
paid, the date of conviction a 
the file number. That info 
tion must accompany his ce® 
fied cheque or money ord! 
which must be directed to # 
court office where the convicti) 
occurred. 

Once the fine is paid, % 
court forwards the reinstatemé 
order to the Defaulted Fir 
Control Centre and the Cen? 
in turn informs the Registrar lt 
Motor Vehicles. The Regist? 
then mails the motorist a re 
statement notice, with a te 
porary replacement licence 
tached. | 

The complicated legal proc 
kicked off by the original trafj 
ticket is finally finished. 

For the motorist the ticket 
effectively “dead,” except in # 
case of demerit points which \# 
pire only after two years he 
elapsed. 

But the life cycle of a tic! 
is never completely over. It vi" 
exist for several years to com 
as a violation statistic on M% 
and police records. 


| Driver education teachers com- 
‘ined forces with the Ontario 
Ministry of Transportation and 
)ommunications in a successful 
‘nd mutually beneficial summer 
ork program. 

| For the second consecutive 
ear, the Ministry hired qualified 
ocational and high school driv- 
| education teachers as driver 
saminers during the summer 
1onths. 


| “The program, tried experi- 
\entally in 1974 and again this 
ar, has been very successful 
ad is helping us cope with the 
avy demand for driver exam- 
‘ations during the peak summer 
wtiod,” said Fraser Reavell, 
entral Regional Manager of 
rivers and Vehicles Division. 
“Our objective was to provide 
| improved level of service to 
e public. Hiring driver educa- 
jm teachers as summer help 
rtainly improved the service. 
| would have been an intoler- 
(le situation if we hadn’t.” 

‘The teachers helped alleviate 
l2 backlog of people waiting to 
ie a driver’s test in most of 
> regions in the province, Mr. 
‘avell said. 

Even in Toronto, where there 
jan average waiting period of 
dleast a month, it allowed the 


St ae MS. 


Joseph Lemieux 


Histry to open satellite driver 
/mination centres. 


‘wo such centres were oper- 
{1 in Toronto for two months 
: summer — one in an east- 
church parking lot, the other 
la west-end shopping plaza. 
(h consisted of a Ministry 
‘er where applicants reported 
) their driving test. Test ap- 
utments, however, were still 
tked through the regular 
er examination centre. 

.eith Greer, a Ministry driver 
miner who worked in one of 
centres, reported the experi- 


MTC -Teachers benefit 
from summer work program 


ment was a “very worthwhile 
endeavour which benefited both 
the general public and driver 
examiners.” 

“There was less tension and 
strain on the examiners,” he said, 
“and the applicants appeared 
more relaxed which resulted in 
fewer complaints.” 


Mr. Reavell said that driver 
education teachers make excel- 
lent driver examiners because 
they have such a high degree of 
expertise. 


“For starters, the teachers 
must have completed the three- 
week Ontario Driver Education 
Teacher Preparation Course, 
which gives them 34 hours of 
behind-the-wheel instructional 
practice” he explained. 

“They must have a driver in- 
struction licence and been en- 
gaged in that capacity during the 
school year. Most teachers we 
hire have provided driving in- 
struction for 25 to 50 students 
in a year, meaning they had from 
300 to 600 hours of in-car 
instruction.” 


For teachers, working as 
driver examiners can be a frus- 
trating but rewarding job. 

Joseph Lemieux, driver in- 
structor at Bowmanville High 
School, said he found the work 
could be frustrating because he 
had to remember not to correct 
applicants when they were about 
to make an error. 

Driver examiners are asked by 
the Ministry to refrain from giv- 
ing applicants instruction or 
guidance during a test. Experi- 
ence indicates applicants are li- 
able to fail the test completely 
if they think they have done 
something wrong. 

“As a teacher it is frustrating 
when you can’t teach,” Mr. Lem- 
leux said, “especially when you 


see them doing something 
wrong.” 
However, for Mr. Lemieux, 


the job is a challenge — a valu- 
able experience that will help 
him when he returns to the 
classroom in the fall. 

“No one has to fail the test 
the first time around. Examiners 
are looking for driver control 
and that is what I am empha- 
sizing in my classes now,” he 
added. 

He is also making sure _ his 
students know the proper pro- 
cedure for making left turns, an 
error he found applicants con- 
sistently making during his two 
summers as a driver examiner. 


Using teachers as driver examiners durin 
allowed the Ministry of Transportation and Communications to open 
two satellite driver examination centres in Toronto. Keith Greer 


(above), a Ministry driver examiner, sai 


g the summer months 


d the temporary centres 


enabled the Ministry to provide better service to the public. 


Record number of students 
complete driver education courses 


A record number of students, 
40,681, successfully completed 
driver education courses offered 
by Ontario schools during the 
1974-75 academic year. 

This was 1,099 more students 
than during the previous year, 
according to figures released by 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications. 

Altogether, a total of 74 On- 
tario boards of education offered 
courses to students in 555 sec- 
ondary schools. The driver edu- 
cation courses were also taught 
at the two Ontario schools for 
the deaf, 24 separate schools and 
private schools, five schools 
Operated by the Ministry of 
Correctional Services, and five 
community colleges. 

Although the average fee 
charged for driver education 
courses was $35, it ranged from 
nil for most occupational pro- 
grams to $75 for extra-curricular 
courses. 

The more than 1,200 qualified 
driver education teachers, inclu- 
ding 815 teachers holding On- 
tario Ministry of Education 
teaching certificates, and 416 
qualified commercial driving in- 
structors who taught only the 
in-car phase of the program, 
conducted 1,451 courses. 

The Waterloo County Board 
of Education provided driver 
education courses for the great- 
est number of students with a 
total of 2,037 successfully com- 
pleting the course. The Ottawa 


Board of Education was next 
with 2,016, followed by the Lon- 
don Board of Education with 
1,885. 

Carl Laybourn, Administrator 
of Public Safety Programs with 
the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, said he 
was pleased with the  ever- 
increasing number of students 
taking driver education in On- 
tario schools. 


Driver education 
teachers qualify 
at summer course 


Another 80 teachers qualified 
this past summer to instruct 
driver education in Ontario 
secondary schools. 

The three-week Ontario Driv- 
er Education Teacher Prepara- 
tion Course, administered this 
year by the Ontario Ministry of 
Education, was held simultane- 
ously in Toronto and Ottawa. 

Previously, the annual sum- 
mer course was a joint project 
of the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada and the 
Ontario Motor League. 

This summer’s program was 
directed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s Professional Develop- 
ment Branch which offers extra 
training and _ supplementary 
courses for teachers already hold- 
ing a basic teaching certificate. 


Headlight use 
required during 
inclement 
weather 


The Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications reminds 
motorists they are required to 
turn on their headlights during 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

Under The Highway Traffic 
Act, motorists must turn their 
vehicle lights on when visibility 
prevents clearly seeing persons 
or vehicles at a distance of 500 
feet or less. 

“Driving with your lights on 
is a safe driving practice any- 
time, but especially during ad- 
verse fall weather conditions 
when rain, fog and snow result 
in reduced visibility, as well as 
wet, slippery roads,” a Ministry 
spokesman said. “Motorists must 
remember to drive accordingly.” 

Driving with one headlight or 
with improperly aimed lights is 
also illegal. Keep headlights 
clean and replace burned-out 
units immediately. 

And remember, on wet, icy 
roads, a motor vehicle cannot 
stop as quickly as on dry road 
surfaces. 

Take the following precau- 
tions: Slow down; keep farther 
back from the vehicle ahead; 
use tire chains if necessary, and 
avoid all sudden driving acts — 
steering, braking, accelerating, 
or shifting to lower gears before 
vehicle speed is reduced. 


Coming Events 


November 13-14 — Ontario Traffic Conference Safety 
Officers Workshop, Seaway Motel, Toronto. 


November 17-18 — Advanced Techniques Fleet Safety 


Management Course, Ontario Safety League. 


November 9-13 — Canadian Urban Transit Association 


Fall meeting, Holiday Inn, London. 
December 1-5 — Safe Driving Week. 


Sounds Death Knell 


“WHO ME?” 


The automobile has killed 25 million people since it was first invented, 
a toll exceeding by 1.5 million all the deaths in wars in this century. A 
Reuter’s report from Paris says the figure was cited at a conference of 
highway experts from 12 countries meeting to discuss the latest 


improvements in highway Safety. 
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Letter to the editor 


Dear sir: 

Many causes for motor © 
hicle accidents have been c 
cussed and most of them ; 
based on statistics. 

There is one possible cat 
that I have never heard mé 


tioned, and that is the dri 
who smokes cigarettes wh 
driving. 


A driver who has suddey 
had the misfortune to have |i 
cigarette ashes fall on his | 
may momentarily concentrate 
the hot ashes. This moment 
diversion could well cause 
driver to lose control of 
vehicle. 

I have often wondered hx 
many head-on collisions caus 
by a vehicle suddenly veerg 
into on-coming traffic, actuc 
may have been caused by } 
cigarette ashes. E 

Another danger exists wit 
drivers smoke. When a driij 
reaches for an ash-tray alm) 
in every case the vehicle \ 
wander toward the right. I he 
seen situations of this nat) 
where the right wheels actud 
dropped off the edge of 
pavement. At high speeds 1) 
could be disastrous. 

We hear a lot about cigare’ 
being a killer by causing can¢ 
One wonders if cigarettes n 
not be a bigger killer on | 
highways by causing drivers\ 
lose control of their vehicles’ 

Yours truly, © 
L. Walford 
Copper q 


Ontario Traffic Safety, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 1201 Wilson Ave., Downsview M3M 1J8. 


Hon. James Snow, Minister. 
H. F. Gilbert, Deputy Minister. 
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Vew Minister demonstrates concern 
lor highway traffic safety problems 


James Snow, Ontario’s new 
Nnister of Transportation and 
(mmunications, brings to the 
Nnistry a successful background 
both business and farming. 
)3ut, what is more important— 
aleast, as far as traffic safety is 
bicerned—is his ability to make 
lags happen; to produce. 
‘Chis unique personal trait has 
beady resulted in new legisla- 
j1 aimed at reducing the high 
inber of deaths and injuries 
) Ontario highways. 
\Vithin days after Mr. Snow 
tved into his new office at 
Jeen’s Park, the government 
hoduced legislation making the 
y.ring of seat belts mandatory 
hhe province. 
\t the same time, an amend- 
Hit to the regulations of The 
ihway Traffic Act was tabled 
ane Legislature lowering high- 
% speed limits. 

7ith the high fatality rate on 
T/incial streets and highways, 
® traffic safety experts will 


Arthur Evans appointed 
) Parliamentary Secretary 


dispute the wisdom of the new 
legislation. 

In 1974, for example, 1,748 
people died and 98,673 were in- 
jured in various traffic collisions 
on Ontario highways, roads and 
city streets. A total of 204,271 
collisions were reported. 

“As far as I am concerned, 
the yearly slaughter of people on 
Ontario roads must be stopped,” 
Mr. Snow said. “Ministry re- 
searchers predict that nearly one 
million people will be killed or 
injured in traffic accidents in 
Ontario over the next ten years. 

“We would be neglecting our 
responsibility to the public if we 
ignored these figures and failed 
to take action to ensure the safe- 
ty of motorists in this province.” 

Mr. Snow said he had reviewed 
all the evidence and was con- 
vinced increased use of seat belts 
was at least one way of reducing 
the high accident death toll. 

“After reviewing all the evi- 
dence, one cannot help but con- 


David Arthur Evans, M.P.P. § ; 
f Simcoe-Centre, has been ap- : 
Pnted Parliamentary Assistant 
“Transportation and Commun- 
Ktions Minister James Snow. 
?rior to his new appointment, 
\. Evans served as Parliament- 

Assistant to Minister of En- 
ly Dennis Timbrell. 

\ member of the Ontario 
Ltislature since 1960, Mr. Evans 
W; appointed vice-chairman of 
D'ario Hydro by Premier Wil- 
fia Davis in 1971 and in 1974 
Wecame a director. 

orn in Beeton, Ontario, in 
55, Mr. Evans served as Reeve 
#3radford from 1953 to 1959, 
1 became the first Mayor of 
sidford when it gained town 
tus in 1960. 


clude that seat belts do save lives 
and prevent injuries,” the Min- 
ister said. 

“It seems ridiculous that peo- 
ple are being killed and maimed 
simply because they do not take 
advantage of the safety equip- 
ment installed in their cars — 
safety equipment they have al- 
ready paid for.” 

The installation of seat belts 
in passenger cars has been man- 
datory under the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of Canada since 1971. 

The Minister added the new 
seat belt legislation and lower 
speed limits should also help in 
reducing the tremendous finan- 
cial burden on the public result- 
ing from highway accidents. 

“Currently, medical treatment 
for injured motorists is estimated 
at $90-million annually in direct 
OHIP charges alone,” Mr. Snow 
said. “Hopefully, these costs will 
be reduced through increased 
seat belt usage resulting from 
the new law.” 

This kind of determination 
and positive approach to prob- 
lems is no doubt responsible for 
Jim Snow’s success in business 
and farming, not to mention, of 
course, his rise to prominence in 
the Ontario government. 

Mr. Snow, Member of the 
Provincial Legislature for Oak- 
ville, was born on his father’s 
dairy farm in Esquesing Town- 
ship, near Milton, in 1929. 

After completing his formal 
education, Jim Snow left school 
to help operate the family farm. 
However, the farm did not pro- 
vide year-round employment, so 
he worked at other jobs during 
the winter months, usually with 
his uncle, an Oakville building 
contractor. 

It was this experience that 
eventually led Jim Snow into the 
construction business. In 1948, 
just 19 years old, he started his 
own construction company. 

“T started in the construction 
business on spec, really — build- 


and Communications, Ontario 


The Honourable James Snow, 
Minister of Transportation 
and Communications. 


ing a house, selling it, then build- 
ing another,” Mr. Snow said. “By 
the time I was 21, I had built 
about 35 houses.” 

In 1951, he branched out in 
general contracting, bidding on 
commercial contracts. 

By the end of the decade, his 
firm was building churches, 
schools, office buildings and fac- 
tories, eventually expanding to 
include watermain and sewage 
construction, sewage pumping 


(Continued on page 6) 


Airborne traffic reporter 
helps commuters get home 


By C. Carroll 


“Good afternoon. This is Henry 
Shannon reporting to you from 
the CFRB Twin Commanche. 
Well, if you're heading west on 
the Queen Elizabeth Way, you're 
in for a long, slow trip home. If 
possible, use alternate routes...” 


Commuters in any of Ontario’s 
large urban centres where rush- 
hour traffic reports are available, 
should pay close attention to 
high-flying traffic safety experts 
like Henry Shannon. In all prob- 
ability, they will get you to work 
on time or home safely for the 
evening meal. 

I can vouch for the accuracy 
of the reports broadcast by these 
airborne men and women who 
bring you up-to-the-minute traf- 
fic conditions. 

I recently flew over Metropol- 
itan Toronto with Henry Shan- 
non aboard radio station CFRB’s 
twin-engine aircraft during the 
late afternoon rush hour. 

We left the Skyport, just west 
of Toronto International Air- 
port, about four o’clock. It was 
a bright, sunny, late October 


afternoon. The roads were dry 
and I expected to witness a rou- 
tine, accident-free, evening rush- 
hour broadcast. I was mistaken. 


We flew southeast toward the 
downtown core of the city, cruis- 
ing at 140 knots, more than 1000 
feet above ground. To give you 
an idea of our height, we were 
slightly above the restaurant level 
on the CN Tower. 

We circled the spire to look 
at the downtown streets. Yonge 
Street, Avenue Road, Bayview 
and the Don Valley Parkway 
stretched below, like ribbons cut- 
ting through the heart of the city. 
Although the rush hour was just 
beginning, the streets were al- 
ready lined with cars. 

Making his report as we flew 
north. Mr. Shannon carefully 
watched the roads beneath us. 
As we approached the top of 
the Parkway where it meets 
Highway 401, he told me he had 
just received word of a tie-up on 
the Queen Elizabeth Way, west 
of the city. 

“A tractor trailer has jack- 
knifed and is blocking the high- 
way near Oakville,” he said. “Ap- 
parently, it’s quite a mess. We’re 
going to have a look at it now.” 

Ten minutes later, we were 
circling over the accident on the 
QEW just east of Trafalgar Road 
in Oakville. Below us, we could 
see the overturned trailer. It was 
blocking three of the four west- 
bound lanes. Traffic was backed 


CFRB’s man in the air, Henry Shannon, poses for a picture beside t 
radio station's Twin Commanche before taking off for his late aft- 


noon rush-hour traffic broadcast. 


up to Southdown Road in Mis- 
sissauga, a distance of more than 
five miles. 

Mr. Shannon made his report, 
noting the Ontario Provincial 
Police had closed the freeway 
and were detouring traffic along 
other routes. 

As we turned eastward again 
to check conditions on the Gard- 
iner Expressway, another major 
Toronto thoroughfare, Mr. Shan- 
non advised motorists to avoid 
the QEW and use Highway 5 or 
Lakeshore Boulevard. 

“It’s the worst traffic tie-up 
I’ve seen on the Queen Elizabeth 
Way in six or seven months,” he 
told motorists. 

We returned to Oakville later 
to report developments. The 
truck had been moved to the side 
of the highway and traffic in 
the area was beginning to move 
slowly. But, it was moving. 

I noticed the volume of traf- 
fic had increased along Highway 
5 and other streets, even along 
the west-bound lanes of High- 
way 401, well north of the QEW. 
It appeared to me that motorists 
had indeed taken Mr. Shannon’s 
advice. 

Mr. Shannon said it was diffi- 
cult to determine if he had in- 
fluenced the motorists. He was 
sure, however, they listened to 
his broadcast, as well as those of 
other traffic reporters in the air. 

“During our summer weekend 
reports when major routes into 
the city are busy with motorists 
heading home from the cottage, 
I have often asked them to turn 
on their lights,” he said. “You 
would be amazed to see the head- 
lights come on. It’s like pulling 
a switch.” 

Between May 24th and 
Thanksgiving, Henry Shannon 
flies north on Sunday evenings 
as far as MacTier, then swings 
south through Muskoka, report- 


: 


ing traffic conditions on Hij- 
ways 27, 400 and 11. CFRB a) 
leases a second aircraft to broi- 
cast traffic news in the F- 
warthas. 
Motorists appear to be vy 
cooperative. For example, Hi 
tip on the overturned trailer nr 
Oakville was phoned in to C- 
RB’s newsroom, possibly bya 
passing motorist, Mr. Shanra 
said. The newsroom, in turn, | 
formed the airborne repor’, 
Within minutes, the news 
the traffic problem was verif 
and relayed to thousands | 
motorists. 
Although most traffic pry 
lems are first noticed from | 
air, others come in from a vie 
ety of sources, including & 
newsroom, police and the 
tario Motor League. In fact, iis 
these sources that provide inf 
mation when Henry Shannoijs 
grounded — a remarkably me 
occurrence. 
“The Twin Commanche is fur 


weather,” he told me. “I gus 
we're only grounded becausejl 


per cent of the time.” | 
Reporting traffic conditiont 


very satisfying work for He 
Shannon. It also leaves him t 
to do some freelance broade 
ing during the day, in addi 
to a Sunday afternoon 14 
show featuring military ba 
called “Men of Brass.” | 
“T am often asked if I ever 
bored doing traffic reports,’ 
said. “The answer is always 
I can’t think of a job whe! 
could help people more dire} 
It is very satisfying.” 
It was dark when we returi 
to the airport. But you could 
traffic was moving quickly nf& 
north on Keele and Jane Stri§ 
east and west on Highway 4) 
The rush was over. ; 


] 


Frank Preis, a 44-year-old fa- 
ther of two from Golden, B.C., 
has been named the 1975 Dunlop 
National Truck Hero. 

| Mr. Preis was awarded the 
Dunlop National Truck Hero 
Trophy for saving the life of 
Wayne Cole, age 20, of Tabor, 
Alberta. Mr. Preis pulled the 
young man from the wreckage of 
2 pickup truck following a colli- 
sion with his semi-trailer on a 
nighway near Sicamous, B.C. 
“When I saw the pickup head- 
ng for me on the wrong side of 
he road, I just laid on the horn,” 
Mr. Preis said. 

In a vain effort to avoid the 
iead-on collision which follow- 


| 


Brave B.C. father of two wins 
‘Dunlop Truck Hero award 


Preis attempted to put out the 
fire with an extinguisher. 

Suddenly, he heard Mr. Cole 
call for help. Mr. Preis pulled 
him through the pickup’s small 
rear window — the only means 
of escape — just seconds before 
the truck burst into flames. The 
other two occupants perished. 

German-born Frank Preis, now 
a Canadian citizen, has lived in 
British Columbia since he came 
to Canada in 1953. He is married 
with two daughters. 

In addition to the trophy, Mr. 
Preis received a cash award of 
$1,000, an engraved Rolex Tudor 
Prince Oysterdate watch, and a 
VIP weekend for two in Tor- 


Frank Preis 


(above) of Golden, B.C., has been named the 1975 Dunlop 


National Truck Hero. The photograph below 
pickup truck (at right) after it collided with 
driven by Mr. Preis. He received the award 


shows the wreckage of a 
the semi-trailer (at left) 
for pulling a young man 


d, Mr. Preis swerved his truck 


onto. 
langerously close to the edge of 


he highway and a 200-foot drop. 
Running to the pickup, Mr. 
'reis saw that a fire had erupted 
nder the hood. There was no 
1lovement from the three occu- 
ants. Fearing that a 45-gallon 
uxiliary gas tank in the rear of 
le pickup would explode, Mr. 


“he 1976 licence renewal stick- 
1 for passenger cars and trail- 
are on sale now at any of the 
licence issuing offices 
dughout the province. 

he 1976 validation stickers 
Passenger cars are blue in 
‘ur; those for trailers are red. 
fees remain the same at $23 
a 4-cylinder car; $32 for 6- 


jnders; $40 for an 8-cylinder 


ah pam 


A truck hero can be any pro- 
fessional truck driver who per- 
forms an act of bravery beyond 
the call of duty. 

A reward of $200 goes to 
Lloyd Vedres of Calgary, who 
nominated Mr. Preis for the 
award. 


Vew 1976 licence plate stickers 
low on sale at issuing offices 


car; and $5 for trailers. 

The deadline for having the 
1976 stickers attached to passen- 
ger vehicle plates is February 28, 
1976; for trailer plates March 31, 
1976. 

Simplified renewal application 
forms containing an insurance 
declaration will be available 
again this year at all provincial 
L.C.B.O. retail outlets, as well as 
licence issuing offices. 


from the pickup, just seconds before it burst 


into flames. 


Inclement weather conditions 
pose special pedestrian problems 


With inclement weather and 
longer hours of darkness, the 
winter months create special 
problems for pedestrians, parti- 
cularly on busy city streets. 

On way to survive is to exer- 
cise a little precaution. 

Don’t jaywalk. Use pedestrian 
crossovers. 

At a crosswalk, a good safety 
precaution is to always notify 
motorists of your intention to 
cross the street. Be sure to point 
your way to safety. Never leave 
the curb until the first cars on 
your side of the roadway have 
stopped. 

Keep pointing while crossing 
the road and when you reach the 
centre of the street, make sure 
the drivers on the second half of 
the roadway have seen you and 
can stop. 


Figures released by the Minis- 
try of Transportation and Com- 
munications reveal that 1974 
pedestrian fatalities were down 
more than 12 per cent over the 
previous year. 

The figures also reveal that 
305 pedestrians were killed and 
7,444 were injured while walking 
on provincial streets and high- 
ways. This compares with 346 
deaths and 7,603 injuries the pre- 
vious year. 

A Ministry spokesman said the 
government was encouraged by 
the decline in the pedestrian fatal- 
ity and injury rate. 

“Tt would appear that motor- 
ists and pedestrians alike are 
using a little more caution on 
our streets and highways,” he 
said. “We hope this trend con- 
tinues.” 


Under new government regulations, all snowmobiles operated in On- 
tario must carry a registration number. In addition, all snowmobiles 
operated off the owner's land require a permit. In the above photo- 
graph, a snowmobiler attaches the registration number to the cowling 
of his machine. The permit sticker is shown between the registration 
number and rear of the cowling. 


Some snowmobiling safety tips 


In the last 25 years, snowmobiling has become an increasingly 
popular form of winter sport. This winter, more than 215,000 
Ontario snowmobile owners will haui their machines from storage 


and head for the winter woods. 


If you’re one of these snowmobile fans, enjoy yourself. But 
remember, safety pays. Before every trip, make sure you are well 
prepared. Check your machine to ensure it’s in good working 
condition. Your life may depend on it. 

Here are some helpful snowmobiling tips: 


® Check the steering mechan- 
ism. Turn the handlebars and 
take a look at its anchors. They 
should be free of ice and snow 
accumulation. 

® Check the condition and ten- 
sion of the motor drive belt. 
Change it when necessary. 

e Always check the emergency 
switch, the front headlamps and 
tail lights, the battery solution 
level, and for free movement of 
the throttle and brake levers. 

@ When you’re checking the 
spark plugs or estimating the 
tank’s fuel level, don’t use 
matches or a lighter. And never 
add fuel when the motor’s on. 
© Better take along: A first aid 
kit, a tool kit, an extra ignition 
key, a drive belt, and spark plugs. 
On excursions include a compass, 
trail maps, flashlight, hunting 
knife, hatchet, fuel reserves and 
matches in a waterproof box. 

e Also, carefully read the driv- 
er’s manual supplied with your 
vehicle by the dealer. Keep it in 
your machine at all times. 

e Driving a snowmobile calls 
for attention to what you’re do- 
ing, and a complete command 
of your reflexes. You should 
adopt the driving position giving 


you the most comfort and secur- 
ity for the terrain you’re driv- 
ing on. 

e If you're a beginner, try out 
on open terrain until you can 
handle three basic positions: 
Seated, kneeling and standing. 
You must also learn how to con- 
trol your balance on turns by 
using your weight to control 
your movements and by leaning 
in the direction you wish to turn. 
e Driving on level terrain, sit 
or kneel with both knees on the 
seat. 

@ On uneven or bumpy ground, 
it’s a good idea to stand on the 
running board with knees slightly 
bent. 

® On hardpacked snow or ice, 
reduce your speed because turns 
are difficult to make and you 
need greater distances. 

e When the snowmobile is 
trapped in deep snow never pull 
it from the front without first 
turning off the motor. Free the 
skis by lifting the front end out 
of the snow, then lift the rear 
of the machine onto undisturbed 
snow. Start the motor. Stand 
alongside and push on the han- 
dlebars while working the throt- 
tle gently. 


Permits, registration require 
under new snow vehicle rule; 


With winter upon us, the 
thoughts of many Ontario resi- 
dents turn to those free-wheel- 
ing weekend outings built around 
the family snowmobile. 

Well, before you roar off 
among the snow drifts, be sure 
you are complying with new pro- 
vincial government snowmobile 
regulations introduced by the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications this year. 

Under the new legislation, On- 
tario snowmobile owners will 
have to register their vehicles 
with the Ministry at the nearest 
licence issuing office, regardless 
of whether the vehicles have 
been registered before. 

And, the new regulations re- 
quire every dealer who sells a 
snowmobile to register it on be- 
half of the owner within six 
days. 

In addition, all snowmobiles 
operated off the owner’s land 
require a permit, costing $10 
annually. 

A Ministry spokesman ex- 
plained what is required of snow- 
mobile owners under the changes 
to the Motorized Snow Vehicles 
Act. 

“Every snowmobile owner will 
receive a registration certificate 
with a number at the top right- 
hand side of the form,” the 
spokesman said. 

“This registration number 
must be painted on or attached 
to (for example by using num- 
bers purchased at a hardware or 
department store) both sides of 
the snowmobile cowling. The 


Snow Vehicle 
Operations 


in Ontario 


numbers must not be less tk 
two inches or more than the 
inches high, and the stroke with 
must not be less than one-qu 
ter inch nor more than one-h 
inch.” | 


by those who need it, they vil 
receive two red permit stick’s 


mounted in the centre of 
background patches, must bet 
tached to both sides of the snc’. 
mobile, between the registratn 
number and the rear of the co 
ing,” the spokesman said. 

Ontario snowmobilers sho 
also remember that a number) 
regulations governing motorié 
snow vehicles have been inf). 
duced during the last few yeis 

For example, snowmobiis 
must be insured and an } 
proved helmet must be worti 
the vehicle is driven on a hi 
way or public trail. 

Also, an owner is responsié 
if damages or injury occur, ef 
when someone else is using © 
snowmobile. { 

Trespassing, knowingly or 
knowingly, on your snowmo 
is an offence — one that cox 
lighten your pockets with a ii 
of up to $500. 

And, if you’re a land ow: 
bugged by snowmobile tresjs 
sers, don’t dig a moat or: 
booby traps to stop them. 
they’re injured, even when f¢5 
passing on your property, © 
are responsible. 

Stop trespassing snowmobiF 
and warn them, or get their 
istration number and report tli 
to the authorities. 

“Snowmobilers should be 
ly aware of all new regulatil 
under the Motorized Snow 
hicles Act,” the Ministry spo 
man said. “The rules are & 
signed to help reduce the nur 
of deaths and injuries resul 
from snowmobile collision 
the province.” 

During the 1974-75 wi 
season, 38 people died in snl 
mobile accidents in Ontario’ 
on provincial highways and 
off the roads. 

The main facts you shd 
know are contained in a folk 
“Guide to Motorized Snow 
hicle Operations in Ontai) 
available free from your 1! 
licensing office, or by contac’ 
the Public and Safety Infor: 
tion Branch, Ministry of Tr 
portation and Communicati 
1201 Wilson Ave., Downsv? 
Ontario, M3M 1J8. . 


| 
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| Make sure you can see and be 
en. Cleaning a peephole just 
‘g enough to see through the 
indshield won’t do. Use an ice 
\raper and snow brush to clean 
ie entire windshield, as well as 
e side and rear windows. 
Replace worn out wipers and 
Jep your windshield reservoir 
led with the recommended 
ti-freeze solution. Don’t use 
iter. It will freeze. 

Drive with your headlights on 


i 


‘| Although the number of people killed on Ontario highways 
'lropped by 10.8 per cent in 1974, far too many motorists are still 
eing needlessly killed and injured during the winter months. 

| Last year, for example, 599 motorists were killed and B7/,095) 
ere injured in collisions on provincial roads during the months of 
( anuary, February, March, November and December. 

| Many of these tragedies could have been prevented if motorists 
_ad simply taken a few precautions and adjusted their driving habits 
i) suit winter road conditions. Here are some winter driving tips 
i tat will help drivers survive winter highways. 


when visibility is poor. And re- 
member to keep them clean. 
Dirty lenses can reduce illumina- 
tion by 25 per cent. 

The type and condition of your 
tires is critical for safe winter 
driving. Regular tires should 
have enough tread to get a good 
bite on snow and ice. Snow tires 
provide good traction, but they 
should be of the same size and 
construction as the front tires. 

Keep your tires inflated at the 


2n driving during the winter months, be alert for flashing blue lights 
slow-moving vehicles clearing snow from Ontario highways. Watch 
snow plows carrying a wing, often extending as much as 12 feet 
Ohe right of the vehicle. On freeways, snow plows may travel in 
em with as many as four plows following one another. Do not try 
‘ass between them. There is not enough room to do so safely and 
Wwidge of wet snow can throw your vehicle out of control. 


recommended tire pressure. Let- 
ting the air out of your tires only 
results in increased tire wear, not 
better traction. If you need extra 
traction use snow tires or chains. 
Adjust your driving habits to 
suit winter conditions. Avoid a 
sliding crash into the car ahead 
by increasing your stopping dis- 
tance. Make turns, speed changes 
and lane changes slowly to avoid 
bad: skids on ice and snow. 
Never jam on your brakes 
when the surface is slippery. 
You'll only lock your wheels and 
go into a skid. If this happens, 
take your foot off the gas and 
steer in the direction the rear of 
the car is skidding. As soon as 
the car begins to straighten out, 
straighten out your front wheels. 
Stopping your car on winter 
roads is much more difficult than 
on dry pavement. Anticipate 
stops and slow gradually. Pump- 
ing the brakes with rapid jabs 
allows you to keep the wheels 
rolling while retaining steering 
control. 
To get your car rolling, start 
gently, letting the tires bite into 
the snow. Spinning only makes 


things slicker and your wheels 
dig in deeper. If stuck in snow, 
you may be able to get out by 
rocking the car back and forth. 
But check the owner’s manual 
for warnings on rocking. If you 
have a standard transmission, 
start off in second gear. This 
sends less power to the wheels, 
thus less spin. 

Be careful at intersections. 
Heavy traffic packs snow down 
at corners and spinning wheels 
polish the ice. 

Remember, some sections of 
the roadway can be icy when 
other surfaces are dry — under- 
passes and rock cuts (because of 
shading) and bridges (because 
of cold air beneath) tend to re- 
duce thawing. If you hit an un- 
expected ice patch, ease up on 
the gas, hold the wheel steady 
and roll through. 

Sometimes on rainy or slushy 
roads a wedge of water builds 
up between the tire and the road 
surface. Known as hydroplaning, 
it can cause loss of traction and 
steering control. To prevent hy- 
droplaning accidents, slow down, 
and watch out for standing water. 


Winter Driving Kit 


1. Jumper cables: Follow own- 
er’s manual instructions and 
be sure to connect the positive 
to positive and negative to 
negative when trying to start 
another vehicle. 

2. Snow shovel: Pack this use- 
ful item in the trunk along 
with a bag of sand, snow 
treads or tire chains. 

3. Windshield cover: This will 
protect your windshield from 
ice, sleet and snow. 

4. Ice scraper and brush: The 
plastic scraper won’t scratch 
the glass and the brush can be 
used for clearing snow off 


your car. 
5. De-icer: Spraying this on 
the outside of the windshield 
will soften ice and make its 
removal easier. 

6. Anti-fog cloth: This - will 
help prevent formation of mist 
on the inside of the windshield 
in cold or humid winter 
weather. 

7. Graphite spray: This is use- 
ful for preventing door-lock 
freezing and as a lubricant. 

8. Flashlight: You never have 
one when you need it. Keep 
one in the car. 


Students on their own 
on Randell’s driving range 


If driver educator Phil Randell 
had his way, every secondary 
school in the province would 
be fully equipped with a school 
driving range. 

Not the golfer’s variety, mind 
you. But a sophisticated paved 
track designed to develop safe 
driving habits among school 
students learning to drive an 
automobile for the first time. 

Mr. Randell designed the driv- 
ing course several years ago at 
Don Head Secondary School in 
Richmond Hill. And it has been 
very successful. 

Indeed, traffic safety experts 
from across Canada, the United 
States, as well as visitors from 
Great Britain and France, have 
come to the school to see Ran- 
dell’s range in operation. 

“T don’t think I’ve had six or 
eight students fail their driver 
examination test in the past four 
years,’ Mr. Randell said. “As a 
matter of fact, I will be taking 
three students out for their test 
soon and they will all pass. I 
know it.” 

Mr. Randell attributes his suc- 
cess to the school’s overall driver 
education program. Yet he obvi- 
ously believes the driving range 
plays an important part in pre- 
paring students for their road 
test. 

At Don Head, the driver edu- 
cation course consists of in-class 
instruction, work on driving sim- 
ulators, the driving range and the 
required six-hour, in-car driving 
experience on public roads. 

According to Mr. Randell, the 
range is important because it ex- 
poses students to almost every 
possible driving situation they 
will encounter on the highways 
under safe, controlled driving 
conditions. 

“The students learn how to 
handle an automobile well before 
they graduate to the in-car phase 
on the streets,’ Mr. Randell 
said. 

“You know yourself, trying to 
teach students parallel parking, 
left turns or proper passing pro- 
cedures on busy city streets can 
be very dangerous, especially 
with new, inexperienced drivers.” 

Randell’s range also teaches 
students self reliance. Although 
there are other students in the 
car with the driver, the student 
is on his own, unable to depend 
on the instructor to prepare him 
for every move. 

“When an instructor gets into 
the car with a new driver, the 
student will rely on the instructor 
to tell him what to do,’ Mr. 


Randell explained.‘‘On the range, 
they are on their own right from 
the first day. Under these con- 
ditions, they have to learn.” 

But the students are not really 
alone. Mr. Randell sits in an 
observation tower watching them 
manoeuvre on the track. He is 
in constant contact with every 
student driver through a radio 
network. He tells the students 
what they are doing wrong and 
how to correct the situation. 

Permitting student drivers to 
be alone in a car could conceiv- 
ably result in some dangerous 
situations. But not under Mr. 
Randell’s control. Any student 
who acts up on the range, or in 
any phase of the driver education 
program for that matter, is auto- 
matically out of the class. 

“If there is any sign of danger; 
if the student does anything 


deliberate and silly on the range, 
such as squealing tires, they are 
automatically ‘dismissed. 


And 


Phil Randell 


they are not allowed back onto 
the course,” Mr. Randell said. 
“You have to let the students 
know exactly what you want 
from them. And what I want is 
co-operation.” 

Backed up by stiff rules, in- 
cluding a 15-m.p.h. speed limit, 
Mr. Randell finds most students 
co-operate and benefit from the 
range. And it appears to be 
working. So far, there have been 
no accidents on Randell’s range. 

Although the students spend 
the required six-hours on public 
roads, Mr. Randell says most of 
them are ready to take their test 
after just three. 

However, he doesn’t recom- 
mend reducing the time period 
because most new drivers “need 
all the experience they can get.” 

Another important benefit re- 
sulting from the driving range 
concept is that it allows one in- 
structor to teach an entire class. 


Driver education students at Don Head Secondary School in Richme 
Hill develop good driving habits under safe, controlled driving cc 
ditions on the school’s driving range. Teacher Phil Randell says i 
range allows students to become familiar with an automobile bef: 
being allowed on city streets. 


Minister concerned (Continued from page 1) 


stations and even a few small 
bridges and culverts. 

During this period, the Snow 
family had been living in Oak- 
ville, moving there after the fam- 
ily farm was sold in 1949. 

But, Jim Snow missed the 
farm. In 1959, he and his wife, 
Barbara, bought another farm 
in Hornby, where they now live 
with their four children: Jamie, 
18; Julie, 16; Jeff, 14; and nine- 
year-old Jennifer. 

“We didn’t really buy the farm 
with the idea of going back into 
farming,” he said. “But, since the 
construction business was a little 
slack in the early 60s, we began 
raising cattle. Before we were 
through, we had about 600 head 
of beef cattle.” 

Despite his success in the con- 
struction business, as well as in 
farming, Jim Snow was not en- 
tirely satisfied. He had been nur- 
turing a desire to enter politics. 
He considered running in 1963, 
but his business activities pre- 
vented him from seeking election. 

In 1967, however, he plunged 
into the fray, campaigning early 
in the year for nomination as the 
Progressive Conservative Party 
candidate, then for the provin- 
cial seat. 

Needless to say, he won. Since 
then, he has concentrated his 


Drive Defensively | 


efforts in government, the fa 
and construction business dis) 
pearing into history. Like pj 
ventures, his career as a poli 
cian has been successful. 
Since entering The House, ? 
Snow has served as a member! 
the select committee on taxati) 
He gained considerable noie 
with the introduction of a ré) 
lution urging the adoption of € 
National Building Code for (@ 
tario. It has since become lay 
In January, 1969, he was } 
pointed by then Premier Robi! 
to the Board of Directors } 
the Ontario Housing Corpc 


tion and ine Student Hous; 
Corporation. 
In March, 1971, Mr. Sri 


joined Premier William Das 
new cabinet as Minister with! 
Portfolio. | 

He was appointed Mini? 
of Public Works in 1972 4 
since the enabling legislation * 
passed, became Ontario’s M 
ister of Government Servis 
Shortly thereafter, Mr. Snow» 
named vice-chairman to Mané: 
ment Board of Cabinet. 

On October 7, 1975, Mr. Sri 
was appointed Minister of Tr2s 
portation and Communicatié 
succeeding The Honourable Ji) 
R. Rhodes, who now is the 
tario Minister of Housing. 


In heavy traffic, a defensive driver always keeps in his — 
own lane. Weaving from lane to lane under such 
conditions is both dangerous and discourteous. If the 
vehicle you are passing speeds up, don’t race. Turn back 


into line. 


By Robin Burgess 


| Four police officers in fluor- 
cent vests wave passing cars 
|) the side of the road. 

/Oh, oh! It’s a police spot 
1eck. 

‘One officer checks the driver’s 
sence and insurance, then makes 


Suddenly the taste of those 
wit few drinks doesn’t seem so 
aod after all. 

If you’re a driver who thinks 
'jlice spot checks are something 
ht only happen once a year 
cer the Christmas season you 
ay be in for a shock. 

For police, the fight to get the 
inking driver off the road be- 
if'e he harms himself or others 
{2 continuous one, said Inspec- 
) Frederick Wootton, head of 
‘Community Services Bureau 
© the Metropolitan Toronto 
(lice. 


| We carry out spot checks 365 
3 of the year,” he said. 

© matter what the season, 
driver “nailed” in a police 
check finds out to his or her 
or that those last few drinks 
id prove very costly. 

uring a spot check the in- 
gating officer observes the 
ner of the driver carefully. 
he driver slurs his words, 
dles as he gets out his wallet 
2ems confused and disorien- 
!, the officer will probably 
him in a patrol car to 


| | Ye Olde Barn Owl Taverne f 


: and driving... 
10t so hot if you're caught ! 


the nearest police station for a 
breathalyzer test. 

If he is alone and has no one 
nearby he can call to come and 
take charge of his car, it will be 
towed away and locked up in the 
police pound for safekeeping. 

The driver will, of course, 
have to pay towing and storage 
charges for his car. 

At the station, the driver is 
interviewed by the sergeant in 
charge and given a breathalyzer 
test. 

According to Superintendent 
Jack Marks, head of the Metro- 
politan Toronto Police field sup- 
port services, in the vast major- 
ity of cases the breathalyzer test 
merely serves to confirm the ob- 
servations of the policeman on 
the street. 

“Theyre pretty astute, these 
fellows. They’ve had a lot of ex- 
perience in picking out the im- 
paired drivers,” said Marks. 

If the breathalyzer test shows 
the driver to have a blood alco- 
hol concentration of over .08 he 


»u’re planning to have a drink or two over the holiday season, 
i ahead so you won’t have to drive home. Take a taxi, public 
sportation, or walk if it’s not too far. 


is charged and released on a 
notice to appear in court. 

The chances of a drinking 
driver being locked up for the 
night are low, said Inspector 
Wootton, a veteran of 30 years 
in the Traffic Division. 

“The old days of putting them 
behind the pipes are over,” he 
said. 

“If he can get someone to 
transport him home and put him 
to bed, well and good.” 

If the driver can’t raise a sym- 
pathetic friend but does have a 


In Metropolitan Toronto, the fight to get drinking drivers and mechan- 
ically unfit motor vehicles off the road is a continuous one, but espec- 
ially during the Christmas-New Year's festive season. 


home to go to a police officer 
will even call a cab to take him 
home, said Wootton — but at 
the driver’s expense. 

A trial for a drinking-driving 
offence usually involves three 
court appearances. 

If a driver is found guilty of 
driving while his ability is im- 
paired, he or she is subject to a 
fine of not more than $500 or 
less than $50 or jail for three 
months or both. 

Penalty for a second offence 
is a jail term of not more than 
three months and not less than 
14 days. 

All subsequent offences carry 
a penalty of imprisonment for 
not more than one year but not 
less than three months. 

The driver who refuses to take 
a breathalyzer test is liable to a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or 
less than $50 or jail for not more 
than six months or both. 

Equally important, a convic- 
tion means the driver will have 
a criminal record. 

The costs continue to mount. 
Every person convicted of a 
drinking-driving offence loses his 
licence for at least three months, 
and in the case of a second of- 


- fence for six months. This pen- 


alty is at best an inconvenience 
and at worst a serious financial 
hardship for someone whose live- 
lihood depends on a driver’s 
licence. 

The driver must also pay court 
costs. At the same time his insur- 
ance costs will climb steeply. 

Yet, despite the costs involved, 
drinking-driving remains the 
number one crime in the prov- 
ince. 

“Like most of our crimes to- 
day, it’s on the increase,” said 
Superintendent Marks. He could 
have added — with serious con- 
sequences. 

In 1973, 12.7 per cent of all 
drivers involved in fatal colli- 


sions on Ontario roads were 
categorized by the investigating 
officer as “ability impaired by 
alcohol”. In 1974 that percent- 
age climbed to 13.9 per cent. 

Yet, ironically, the average 
driver is only too aware of the 
costs of drinking and driving. 
Anti-drinking-driving campaigns 
by government, police and safety 
groups have made sure of that. 

The problem is — most people 
just don’t think the facts and fig- 
ures they hear apply to them, said 
Marks. 

“T think most people are pretty 
aware. I think many people just 
don’t realize they’re that drunk. 
Then there’s the guy who actu- 
ally thinks he drives better after 
a few drinks. The truth of the 
matter is, there is nobody who 
drives better after he’s had a few 
drinks.” 


Road safety 
advice available 


in free IBC 
booklet 


The Insurance Bureau of Can- 
ada has published a free booklet 
on traffic safety entitled Nine 
Ways to Reduce Economic Loss 
of Car Crashes and Save Lives. 

The 24-page booklet offers ad- 
vice on what government and in- 
dividuals can do to help lessen 
the annual loss of lives and 
money. 

“Canada’s traffic toll is a na- 
tional disaster,” the bureau says. 
“Each year, more than 5,000 peo- 
ple are killed, 200,000 are injured 
and $1 billion worth of property 
is damaged.” 

To obtain your free copy of 
the booklet, write to: Insurance 
Bureau of Canada, 170 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Suite 200, Toronto, 
Ontario, M5H 3B3. 


A knowledgeable group of traffic safety experts at the Canada Safety 
Council's conference in Vancouver discuss the hazards facing operat- 
ors of two-wheeled vehicles. From left, Mr. C. Ernest Pass of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Highways, Mr. Bob Novikoff, General 
Manager of the Alberta Safety Council, Stuart Munro of Transport 
Canada in Ottawa, and Mr. N. Hill of the China Creek Cycle Track 
in Vancouver. 


Winter road reports 


The Ministry of Transportation and Communications’ 24- 
hour winter road reporting service went into operation Nov. 
3rd. Motorists wanting the latest information on highway and 
weather conditions from across the province need only call 
one of the numbers listed below: 


Bancroft 332-3220 
Burlington 637-5625 
Chatham 354-1400 
Cochrane 272-4333 
Hamilton 527-9131 
Huntsville 789-2391 
Kenora 468-6494 
Kingston 544-2220 
London 681-1441 

New Liskeard 647-6761 


North Bay 474-0044 
Ottawa 745-7049 

Owen Sound 376-7350 
Port Hope 885-6381 

Sault Ste. Marie 256-5682 
Stratford 271-3550 
Sudbury 522-9380 
Thunder Bay 577-6451 
Toronto 248-3561. 
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New board chairman electe 
at CSC annual conference 


Peter B. Mason, President of 
B. F. Goodrich Canada Limited 
of Kitchener, has been elected 
the new Chairman of the Board 
of The Canada Safety Council. 

Mr.. Mason succeeds retiring 
Chairman, Major-General Bruce 
J. Legge of Toronto. Mr. Mason 
was elected at the Canada Safety 
Council’s 7th annual conference 
held this year in Vancouver. 

A number of topics were dis- 
cussed at the conference, includ- 
ing drinking and driving prob- 
lems in Canada, mopeds, and 
mandatory seat belt legislation. 

During a discussion on drink- 
ing drivers, Mr. P. J. Farmer, 
Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil, said Canadian laws should be 
amended to give police greater 
enforcement powers, particularly 
to carry out roadside screening 
tests. 

He said jail sentences should 
be applied more frequently; that 
there should be stiffer penalties 
for driving with a suspended 
licence; and that the courts 
should be given the authority to 
order medical examinations. 

Mr. Farmer also called for the 
reduction of the legal limit for 
blood alcohol content to .05 per 
cent from .08. 

Mr. R. D. Novikoff, General 
Manager of the Alberta Safety 
Council, told delegates that mo- 
torized bicycles should be classi- 
fied as motorcycles. 


Peter B. Mason, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Canada Safety Council. 


“Mopeds may not have 
power of a motorcycle, but 
basic operation is similar,” 
said. “It is a motorized ty 
wheeled vehicle. The operato 
just as vulnerable as the opera 
of a motorcycle. The same 
ards exist at the intersection 
in heavy road traffic.” 

Conference delegates also ve 
overwhelmingly in favour 
mandatory seat belt legislatic 

The vote followed a det 
between Superintendent Roll 
Heywood of the Surrey RC! 
detachment, and Terry Cougks 
Ontario leader of the Libertai 
Party of Canada. 


Editor, Christopher Carroll. 
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[ ntario’s new mandatory seat belt law, requiring compulsory seat belt 
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legligence test case likely, 
surance executives predict 


y Robin Burgess 

_Disobeying Ontario’s new seat- 
It law could cost you more 
an the price of a fine. 

(It could mean a lower accident 
jim award if you’re injured in 
‘ar accident, according to some 
itario insurance experts. 
“The amount of damages 
arded is at the discretion of 
> judge and the judge may well 
1 that the failure to wear the 
itbelt somehow contributed to 
> man’s own injuries,” said 
irray Thompson, Superintend- 
: of Insurance for Ontario. 

[n settling accident claims un- 
I’ the tort law which applies 
Ontario, the court determines 
negligence of either or both 
‘ties in an accident and asses- 
_ damages accordingly. 

That means the judge may re- 
ce the damage award if the 
‘endant in an accident case 
€ prove the accident victim 


contributed to his own injuries 
through his own negligence. 

Joe Barrows, Insurance Coun- 
sel in the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, said the 
seatbelt law may make it easier 
for a defense lawyer to convince 
a court that the injured party 
didn’t do everything in his power 
to minimize damages to himself 
because he failed to use his seat- 
belt. 

“Until recently (the defense 
lawyer) could have said: ‘Well, 
for a certain number of years all 
auto manufacturers have been 
putting seatbelts in cars. They’re 
not required by law to do it, but 
there’s a good argument that this 
is a recognized safety measure 
and the man should take advant- 
age of it.’ Now that argument is 
strengthened even more by the 
fact that wearing seatbelts is re- 
quired by law.” 

(Continued on page 6) 


Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 


“, . . every person who (drives or) 


Ontario 


_ New mandatory seat belt law explained 


is a passenger on a highway in a 


motor vehicle in which a seat belt assembly is provided for the 
seating position occupied . . . shall wear the complete seat belt 
assembly in a properly adjusted and securely fastened manner.” 


As every motorist in the prov- 
ince knows — or at least should 
know — Ontario’s new mandat- 
ory seat belt law came into effect 
New Year’s Day. 

But judging from the requests 
for information received at the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, many motorists 
are still in the dark about what 
is specifically required under the 
new law. 

The general rule is that all 
drivers and passengers must. fast- 
en their seat; belts in all motor 
vehicles driven on streets and 
highways in the province. 

Specifically, this means motor- 
ists must.wear the complete seat 
assembly that ts provided by the 
manufacturer: 

Those failing to buckle up may 
be charged under The Highway 
Traffic Act of Ontario, and are 
liable to a fine of not less than 
$20 and not more than $100, plus 
court costs. 

Under the new legislation, 
drivers are not responsible for 
other adult passengers. But, they 
can be charged for failing to en- 
sure passengers from age five up 
to age 16 wear seat belts. Such 
juvenile passengers cannot be 
fined. 

The new seat belt law does not 
affect children under five years 
of age or those weighing less than 
50 pounds. 

However, it is recommended 
that motorists protect small in- 
fants and children by putting 
them in approved child restraints. 

There are some exceptions to 
the general rule. Obviously, a law 
requiring the compulsory use of 
seat belts in motor vehicles can- 
not apply to all motorists in all 
driving situations. 

Therefore, the Ontario govern- 
ment has provided exemptions 
for motorists who cannot buckle 


The Highway Traffic Act of Ontario 


up through no fault of their own 
or because of unusual circum- 
stances. 

Under the provincial seat belt 
law, motorists are required to 
fasten both lap and shoulder 
belts when the seating position 
occupied is equipped with such 
restraints. 

However, many older motor 
vehicles currently being driven 
on Ontario roads are not fully 
equipped with complete or ade- 
quate seat belt assemblies. 

This situation exists because 
there was no law requiring the 
mandatory installation of seat 
belts. in motor vehicles until re- 
cently. 

The Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of Canada, the federal law re- 
quiring automobile manufactur- 


(Continued on page 3) 


A picture is worth a thousand 
words. This drawing by nine-year- 
old Maureen Gallivan of St. Phi- 
lip’s Separate School in Petrolia, 
“captures with a few simple lines 
. . . a message for all Ontario 
children,” says Mrs. Sheila Rose, 
Maureen's teacher. 
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Motorists who tamper with 
pollution control devices on mo- 
tor vehicles will suffer financi- 
ally when they try to trade in 
their cars, warns the Ontario 
Ministry of the Environment. 

“Tt is an offence under The 
Environmental Protection Act to 
remove or inactivate pollution 
control devices, as well as to sell 
or operate a car in this con- 
dition,’ a Ministry spokesman 
said. 

The spokesman said all new 
and used car dealers have been 
reminded of the law and are 
now carefully inspecting motor 
vehicles. 

If the emission control devices 
are not in good working order, 
dealers are reducing the trade-in 
allowance to cover the cost of 
repairs. 

A five-month Ministry survey 
of used car dealers in the prov- 
ince, conducted by the air re- 
sources branch, revealed that pol- 
lution control devices on 20 per 
cent of the vehicles tested had 
been removed, disconnected or 
inactivated by the owner. 

“In most cases, the dealers 
were unaware the emission con- 
trols had been tampered with,” 
said vehicle emission engineer 
Fred Taylor. “They received the 
cars in this condition.” 

Nearly 500 cars were inspected 
on 50 car lots in southern On- 
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tario, 28 in Toronto and 22 in 
other communities. 

The emission control devices 
aid in more complete combus- 
tion of fuel, thus reducing the 
amount of harmful pollutants 
emitted to the air. Tampering 
with pollution control devices 
also upsets the operating balance 
of the car and reduces fuel 
economy. 

The spokesman said attempts 
to render control systems parti- 
ally or fully inoperative result as 
a rule in increases of some or all 
of the main pollutants. 

A Ministry survey of 29 cars 
with air injection systems discon- 
nected indicated that hydrocar- 
bon emissions increased by an 
average of 110 per cent and 
carbon monoxide emissions in- 
creased by 140 per cent. 

The spot check campaign is 
part of an extensive auto emis- 
sion program carried out by the 
Ministry of the Environment 
since 1971, when control of air 
pollution from motor vehicles 
became a joint federal-provin- 
cial responsibility. 

The federal government estab- 
lishes emission standards for new 
vehicles and enforces them at the 
manufacturing level. The Onta- 
rio government is responsible for 
the control of emissions after the 
vehicles have been sold. 


Although a cold, frosty, February morning, Ministry of Transportativ 
and Communication’s employees were out early to change the spe 
limit signs on the MacDonald-Cartier Freeway north of Toronto. Una 
the new regulations, the speed limit on Ontario's 662 miles of freew: 


was reduced to 60 mph from 70. 


Ontario speed lim 


In an effort to save lives and 
fuel, the Ontario government has 
lowered the speed limit on pro- 
vincial highways. 

The new speed limits, affect- 
ing both passenger and commer- 
cial vehicles, came into effect 
February Ist. 

On Ontario’s 662 miles of free- 
way, the speed limit has been 
lowered to 60 miles per hour 
from 70. 

The maximum limit on all 
other highways has been reduced 
to 50 miles per hour from 60, 
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reminded to 
clear the way for emergency 


If you hear a police, fire, am- 
| bulance or public utility emer- 
} gency vehicle siren or bell, or if 
| see a flashing red light 
| mounted on the vehicle, get out 


Bring your car to a stop as 
near as possible to the side of 
} the road and clear of any inter- 


|} Ona roadway with more than 
two lanes for traffice and desig- 
} nated for the use of one-way 
| traffic, bring your vehicle to a 
| stop as close as possible to the 
/ nearest curb or edge of the road- 
way and clear of any intersec- 


Volunteer fire fighters are au- 
| thorized to display an amber and 
white flashing light showing the 
letters “V.F.F.” on their vehicles 
| when proceeding to a fire or 


its lowere! 


except for two major Northe) 
Ontario routes. 

Special maximum speed lim} 
of 55 miles per hour are allow! 
on Highway 17, linking the Ma’ 
itoba and Quebec borders, a 
on Highway 11 from North B 
north and west to Rainy Rive 

Ontario Transportation a 
Communications Minister Ja 
Snow said the government : 
the 55-mile-per-hour limit 
these inter-provincial routes 
conform with expected chan; 
to speed limits in- other pr 
inces. 

“Tt is common knowledge 
federal government is curren 
campaigning to persuade all 
provinces to reduce their sp 
limits to 55 miles per hour,” 
Snow said. 

“Should their efforts pre 
successful, then Ontario’s pri 
ary inter-provincial highw 
links will conform with those 
our sister provinces.” 

In announcing the new ref 
lations, Premier William Da 
said the government hoped f: 
lower speed limits on Onta 
roads would not only save ga) 
line, but help reduce the hi 
number of deaths and injur! 
resulting from motor vehi 
accidents. i 

More than 1,200 people : 
killed in cars and trucks on p) 
vincial streets and highways 
ery year, and the consumpti 
of motor fuels has reachea 
staggering 3.8-billion gallc 
annually. 

In the United States, wh 
the speed limit was reduced 
55 miles an hour, a signific/§ 
drop in the number of motor ® 
killed and injured was record®. 


‘Senior driver recommends 
defensive driving course 


Mary Lennox may never be 
the victor in a game of roadway 
chicken. But she has learned that 


were part of a pilot project car- 
ried out by the Etobicoke Safety 
Council in co-operation with the 


‘in this case, losing is much more 
rewarding than winning. 
Miss Lennox, 71, is a recent 
graduate of a defensive driving 
course conducted for senior citi- 
zens by the Etobicoke Safety 
‘/Council. 
One of the primary aims of 
defensive driving is to improve 
driving skills — to learn how to 
operate a motor vehicle to avoid 
‘preventable accidents — even if 
i it sometimes means letting the 
driver in the wrong have the 
right-of-way. 
' Judging from her enthusiasm, 
ts hard to believe that Miss Len- 
10x could ever become sluggish. 
! But that’s how she described her 
lriving prior to taking the two- 
, veek course. 
“Tve been driving nearly 20 
) ears,” she said. “You're in- 
, lined to form bad habits. It was 


Mary Lennox 


ore like a refresher course and 
ought home vividly the caution 
at people should use behind 
‘te wheel.” 

Instructor Jack Gardiner said 
2 four, two-hour classroom 
isions attempt to give students 
new perspective on their re- 
onsibilities as a driver. 

“I try to get them to recognize 
rident-producing _ situations,” 
'. Gardiner said. “Instead of 
‘acentrating on whose fault an 
tident is legally, we analyze 
iw either driver could prevent 
) accident.” 

A qualified defensive driving 
irse instructor, Mr. Gardiner, 
‘ety supervisor with Etobi- 
‘¢ Hydro, has taught the 
Irse to nearly 200 Hydro em- 
yees, as well as voluntarily to 
) groups of senior citzens. 
“he senior citizens’ courses 


local parks and recreation de- 
partment. 

If enough people are interest- 
ed, he will run it again. The only 
requirements are that you be 65, 
a resident of the borough and 
have a valid driver’s licence. The 
cost is $2.50, including the price 
of the defensive driving course 
manual given to each student. 

There are problem-solving ex- 
ercises in the eight-part book, 
and though Miss Lennox admits 
it’s been a while since she did 
homework, it was thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

“T’'d advise anyone to take this 
course,” she said. 


Snowmobile collisions of this type happen too often. Slow down, stop 
and look in both directions before crossing a roadway. Last winter, 


between Oct. 20 and Feb. 8, 


there were 12 fatalities, 262 personal 


injuries and 115 property damage collisions involving snowmobiles. 


New mandatory seat belt law explained (Continued from page 1) 


ers to install seat belts in passen- 
ger cars, came into effect on 
January 1, 1971. 

The installation of seat belts 
for seating positions in truck 
cabs, the driver’s seat in buses 
and in a variety of multi-purpose 


vehicles such as light pickup 


trucks, campers and vans came 
into effect July 1, 1972. 

The installation of passenger- 
car type restraints in trucks of 
10,000 pounds GVW or less 
comes into effect this year. 

Thus, in vehicles manufactured 
prior to the date the federal laws 
came into effect, only available 
seat belts must be worn. The 
owner is under no obligation to 
install extra seat belt equipment 
or replace seat belts that have 
been taken out of such older 
vehicles. 

In passenger cars built since 
1971, and in trucks, buses and 
multi-purpose vehicles built since 
1972, the manufacturer-supplied 
seat belts must also be worn. 
But, in addition, it is the owner’s 
responsibility to replace seat belt 
assemblies that have been re- 
moved and to ensure they are in 
good working condition. 

In the event there are more 
passengers than seat belts avail- 
able, only those passengers oc- 
cupying seating positions in 
which seat belts are installed 
need buckle up. 

There is, however, an addition- 
al problem. In motor vehicles 
manufactured since 1971, the 
shoulder harness cannot always 
be adjusted properly to fit some 
people, even though the manu- 
facturer complied with federal 
installation standards. 


Realizing this, the provincial 
government has exempted motor- 
ists from wearing the shoulder 
harness in vehicles manufactured 
prior to January 1, 1974, if the 
lap and shoulder harness are 
separate pieces of equipment. 

In later models, from 1974 on, 
this problem has been largely 
eliminated with the three-point 
harness and inertia reels. 

Drivers of motor vehicles are 
exempt under Ontario’s newlaw 
when driving in reverse. 

Motorists who feel they can- 
not buckle up for legitimate 
medical reasons may also be ex- 
cused, provided they can satisfy 
a physician their condition pre- 
vents them from wearing a seat 
belt. 

In this case, the doctor has the 
authority to issue a medical 
certificate (a letter) stating that 
the individual is unable to wear 
his or her seat belt. It should be 
carried by the motorist at all 
times. 

Those people who by the na- 
ture of their work must get in 
and out of the vehicle frequently 
are also exempt, but only if their 
speed does not exceed 25 miles 
per hour. 

If, for example, a Toronto 
deliveryman was to leave his 
shipping office in downtown Tor- 
onto to make deliveries in Scar- 
borough, he must wear his seat 
belt until he reaches the neigh- 
borhood where his goods are to 
be delivered. 

Police officers must also wear 
seat belts, but there are special 
provisions exempting them in 
some situations. 

Under the law, all seat belt 


assemblies may be removed from 
police department vehicles except 
for the lap belts in the driver 
and front. passenger seating posi- 
tions. These must be worn ex- 
cept when transporting a pris- 
oner. 

The removal of all but the two 
front-seat lap belts in police 
cruisers is permitted to prevent 
the restraint system from being 
used as a weapon by a person in 
custody. 

Taxi drivers must wear seat 
belts, but only when alone in the 
car. They are exempt from wear- 
ing restraint systems while carry- 
ing passengers. 

Furthermore, taxi-cab owners 
may remove the shoulder har- 
ness from the driver’s seat as 
well as the centre front seat belt 
to prevent them being used as a 
weapon. If the shoulder harness 
in the driver’s seat of a cab has 
been taken out, the driver must 
still wear the lap belt when driv- 
ing alone. 

Like other drivers, cabbies can 
be fined for not making sure 
juvenile passengers — those from 
age five up to age 16 — buckle 
up. If the passenger is 16 years 
of age or older, he or she is re- 
sponsible for their own actions 
and liable to a fine for not wear- 
ing a seat belt. 

Employees of the Canada Post 
Office are also exempt, but only 
while actually engaged in mak- 
ing rural mail deliveries. 

This provision was enacted to 
enable these drivers to deposit 
mail in roadside boxes without 
constantly fastening and unfast- 
ening the seat belt assembly in 
their vehicles. 


Rules of the Road 


Inheriting grandad’s safety sense 


By Naomi Callaghan 


O you ever get tired of the hair- 

raising pace of traffic on the free- 
ways? Or the equally nerve-racking 
snail’s pace of rush-hour traffic jams? 

Ever dream of getting back to the nice, 
easy, slow-paced, horse and buggy as a 
calm and safer means of travel? 

Well, forget it! 

That pipe-dream has just been shat- 
tered by a US. report revealing that travel 
by horse-drawn vehicles in 1901 was 
eight times more dangerous than by to- 
day’s modern car. 

Maybe that’s why our forefathers were 
so concerned about the importance of 
road safety. 

You’ve all heard of the “rules of the 
road” — those basic concepts of care, 
courtesy and caution that are such a part 
of defensive driving as we know it today. 

Well, in Canada, the first law spelling 
out these “rules of the road” was The Act 
to Prevent Damage to Travellers and it 
was passed in 1812. 

It was followed in 1853 by regulations 
governing penalties for careless or drunk 
driving, use of improper language — get 
this — fast and furious driving! Yes, they 
had those types around then too. 

Following this early tradition of protect- 
ing the safety of travellers, our grandfath- 
ers and fathers reacted very quickly to the 
introduction of the automobile to Canada 
in 1898. 

Many of the rules and regulations that 
govern the safe operation of motor vehi- 
cles today were introduced during the first 
20 years of this century. 

As a matter of fact, they did such a 
good job that almost all they left for us 
to do was to keep up with new develop- 
ments and exigencies. 

In effect, our forefathers touched all 
bases when they passed regulations gov- 
erning the safe operation of motor vehi- 
cles. They provided for safety equipment 
on vehicles, control of drivers, police en- 
forcement and better roads. 

Between 1903 and 1923 — when The 
Highway Traffic Act came into existence 
— a surprising number of laws were pass- 
ed which, in essence, still govern our driv- 
ing habits. 


The regulation of speed was one of the 
first items to be covered. Closely following 
were regulations governing vehicle regis- 
tration, lights, rear-view mirrors, mufflers 
and the size and weight of commercial 
vehicles. 

Hand in hand with these were regula- 
tions covering drivers including minimum 
driving age and penalties for driving while 
intoxicated, reckless driving and leaving 
the scene of an accident. 

Drivers’ licences were an exception in 
the early days of motoring. While chauf- 
feurs were licensed as early as 1909, the 
average driver escaped this control until 
1927. 


“Fundamentally, the first 
safety movement came into 
being almost simultaneously 
with the introduction of the 
motor car to Ontario's streets 
and roads. It has been fa- 
cetiously described as the in- 
voluntary evasive reaction of 
an ambulatory biped to an 
automobile when confronting 
such a vehicle in the middle of 
the road.” 


The logic was rather naive, and it was 
summed up in this way: “It is reasonable 
to suppose that the owner of a costly piece 
of mechanism would be inclined, because 
of his property interest, to exercise great- 
er care in driving his car than would a 
paid driver who had no interest other than 
his weekly wage.” 

So obviously better in theory than in 
practice, this lapse was eventually reme- 
died and later expanded to include the 
intensive and detailed testing required to 
obtain a driver’s licence today. 

Along with the laws came the need for 
enforcement. The first motorcycle Patrol 
Officer was appointed to the staff of the 
law enforcement group of the Department 
of Public Highways in 1919. By 1930 there 
were 72 officers on motorcycle duty. 


That year, these officers were tra 
ferred to the Ontario Provincial Pol 
and became known as the Motorcy 
Patrol and continued their ususal trai 
control duties. 

As today, the main purpose of th 
officers was to make highways as safe 
possible by restraining those who dr 
without due regard for their fellow mot 
ists and to provide assistance for those 
need. 

Even the excuses we use today to a 
a ticket are not original. These offi 
were used to hearing that “I had a trair 
catch”; “I was not aware of the spee 
was doing”; “Perhaps my speedomé 
needs checking”; or “I sold my car th 
months ago and it appears that the re) 
tration has not been transferred.” 

At the same time the automobile ° 
growing in popularity, there was a sit 
taneous demand for more and be| 
roads. They came, too. 

In 1918, there were less than 50 m 
of hard-surfaced highways in Ontario. 
1930, there were 2,193 miles of surfa 
roads with an additional 200 scheduled 
completion during 1931 — and they w 
being built to cope with the grow i 
commercial traffic. 

In highway construction, impr¢ 
safety features included better-desig 
curves and grades, the elimination 
ditches and hazardous railway cross$ 
and the increased use of warning sign’ 

Also during the Twenties, snow cll 
ing was introduced as a regular par 
the winter maintenance program. 

These ancestors of ours did a greaty 
in establishing a firm base for the e 
lent and comparatively safe highways 
we have in Ontario today. 

But, like us, they were not compl 
infallible. They also left us with the ei 
line tax which was introduced in 192 
and is never likely to disappear as a sol 
of revenue. 

But, if you’re thinking that going \ 
to a horse and buggy will solve that § 
problem — forget it! | 

In addition to taking up to 15 ¢ 
as long to complete a trip, those 
burners are four times as expensiV 
operate as our gas-burners. 
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18 eee. old ahotetephs aio 
‘avelling about Ontario was once a 
‘uch more difficult task than on 
iday’s modern highways. But 
ety has always been an important 
insideration, even in the horse and 
tiggy days. In fact, many of today’s 
jlaffic safety regulations were 


Policewoman Heximer happy | 
as breathalyzer specialist 


By Susan Bright 

A quick squirt from a bottle 
of mouthwash may clear the air 
with your spouse when you get 
home from a night on the town. 
But it won’t fool Sandra Hexi- 
mer of the Niagara Regional 
Police. 

Constable Heximer is the first 
woman breathalyzer operator in 
Ontario and possibly in the coun- 
try so she is wise to the ways in 
which people try to beat the 
system. 

“Tf you try to cover up the 
smell with mouthwash when 
you’re accused of impaired driv- 
ing, the breathalyzer results are 
incredibly high. Mouthwash is 
almost pure alcohol. But its ef- 
fect dissipates within 15 minutes,” 
she said. 

The expensive and delicate 
breathalyzer instrument is de- 
signed to measure the per cent 
of alcohol in the blood by an 
indirect analysis of the amount 
of alcohol in the breath. 

The process for arresting, test- 
ing and charging is rather elab- 
orate, Constable Heximer said. 
Every detail must be checked 
and rechecked to ensure the 
rights of the accused are protec- 
ted. It begins on the street when 
an officer suspects a person is 
impaired. 

“Tt’s not just an opinion. It 
must be based on reasonable and 
probable grounds — physical 
evidence,” she said. 

“You don’t necessarily have 
to be drunk to be impaired. A 
person doesn’t have to be stumb- 
ling. It’s the small things — how 
they manage their wallet when 
you ask to see their licence. 
Sometimes all their credit cards 
fall out.” 

The smell of liquor and wat- 
ery eyes will also give away the 
drinking driver. 

“You usually ask them if 
they’ve been drinking. Almost 
invariably they'll say: “Well... 
I had two or three’.”’ 

The officer on the street then 
has the right to demand a sam- 
ple of their breath. It’s a stand- 
ard request permitted under the 
Criminal Code of Canada. The 
accused must accompany the 
officer to the station for a 
breathalyzer test. 

“Sometimes they can fool you. 
Most people when stopped by an 
officer and faced with the uni- 
form can pull themselves to- 
gether. It’s like an alarm reac- 
tion. 

“But you can only keep it up 
for about 15 minutes and then 


you fall apart again. I’ve walked 
up to people and five minutes 
after I started to talk to them 
notice they are really impaired, 
even though they didn’t appear 
to be at first.” 

When the arresting officer 
brings the accused into the sta- 
tion, Constable Heximer keeps 
them under surveillance for 15 
minutes to observe their actions. 

“You have to watch them all 
the time,” she said. “One time a 
fellow was drinking in the back 
of the cruiser all the way to the 
station. He had a wooden leg 
and hid his bottle in it.” 

A blank pre-test is first taken 
to ensure that the instrument is 
working properly. The results are 
achieved by a complicated scien- 
tific analysis and Constable Hex- 
imer has been schooled in the 
chemical process. 

This highly technical informa- 
tion is not essential to operate 
the instrument, but it is helpful 
in court when she’s faced with a 
hard-nosed defence lawyer. 

The subject is then asked to 
blow into a sterilized mouthpiece 
and only a deep-lung sample of 
breath is acceptable. 

The reaction is complete with- 
in 90 seconds and Constable 
Heximer said that most of the 
subjects are fairly amiable. 

“They are usually pretty drunk 
and when they think the test is 
done they'll ask things like ‘Did 
TI pass?’ 

“T had to wake one guy up 
and hold the mouthpiece for 
him.” 

Although giving breathalyzer 
tests is only part of her job as a 
police officer, 26-year-old Con- 
stable Heximer was required to 
take a two-week course to be- 
come a qualified technician. 

It is given at the Centre of 
Forensic Sciences in Toronto and 
consists of lectures on basic an- 
atomy, how alcohol affects the 
brain, and the specific operation 
of the instrument. 

But the practical application 
is perhaps the most interesting 
part of the course. One after- 
noon is set aside and five of 
the students are given one hour 
to drink as much as possible. 

“T volunteered to drink with 
four of the guys. Some of them 
drank as much as 14 and 15 
ounces in an hour. Then we went 
around the room and blew into 
one instrument after another. 

“T was completely impaired 
and thoroughly blown out by 
the end of it,” she recalled with 
a laugh. 


Niagara Regional Police Constable Sandra Heximer prepares to swi 


the breathalyzer instrument to 


“analyze” 


as Ontario Traffic Sat) 


reporter, Susan Bright, provides a sample of breath. ! 
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Test case likely (Continued from page 1) 


John Cranford of the Insur- 
ance Bureau of Canada said he 
predicted a ‘test case” built 
around the new law very soon. 

“It’s going to be an issue,” he 
said. “I think there’s high public 
awareness of it right now and I 
would imagine that policemen in 
investigating accidents are going 
to report the use or lack of use 
of the seatbelts. 

“The evidence would be pretty 
convincing if you came on an 


John Cranford 


accident scene and the seatbelts 
weren’t used. This would be part 
of the accident report and would 
go to court. It would be used by 
the defendant’s lawyer, I would 
think, in pleading the case.” 

Mr. Cranford emphasized that 
it is not in the discretion of 
the insurance industry to reduce 
benefits payable under automo- 
bile insurance policies where vic- 
tims were not wearing seatbelts. 

But he added: “It seems rea- 
sonable to assume, however, the 
courts will recognize failure to 
use seatbelts in determining the 
degree of responsibility for dam- 


6 


ages. This has already happe} 
in Quebec where seatbelt usi 
not even required by law.” 

The “seatbelt defense” has «& 
been used successfully in Ont 
prior to the new legislation.) 
the case of Jackson v. Mill 
Mr. Justice Osler of the Onti 
High Court said that the ner 
failure to wear an available s! 
belt does not in itself consti} 
negligence. 

But, he said, if there is 
dence the injuries would by 
been avoided or lessened 
a seatbelt been worn then tl 
is contributory negligence. | 
ruled that the recovery of d 
ages by the plaintiff be redv: 
as a consequence of his hay 
contributed, not to the causi 
the collision, but to his 4 
injuries. 

The Court of Appeal upil 
this finding. 

Mr. Cranford suggested 
fear of having damage paym 
substantially reduced may £ 
long way towards encouré 
people to buckle up. 

“T think one of the 
things I would stress is that 
going to be the publicity t 
awards receive that is goin 
have a positive effect on incr 
ing seatbelt use. People are g 
to perceive that it affects the 

Mr. Cranford also indic 
that the new law may ha 
positive effect on rising i 
ance premium rates. 

“T don’t think I’m in a 
tion to say what the exact é€ 
is going to be on insurance F 
but I’m just talking straight l’ 
If the rates are based on ex 
ence and the amount you pa} 
in claims, and, if these claim™& 
reduced for whatever reason. ® 
is going to be reflected in th 
surance costs and will be ré 
nized by ratemakers.” 
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In Peterborough radio station 
zd a local restauranteur have 
bined resources in an effort 
| recognize the work of area 
1ool safety patrol members. 
nd, according to W. J. Shrubb, 
jef of the Peterborough Po- 
>» Department, they are mak- 
a valuable contribution to 
‘ffic safety. 

Demonstrating initiative and 
mmunity spirit, Chief Shrubb 
S approached by Mr. Allan 
amons, Public Relations direc- 
| of CHEX Radio, and Mr. 
ry Smith of McDonald’s 
staurant. They wanted to as- 
the police in recognizing the 
2 efforts of school safety pa- 
ii members in the city. 

‘After some discussion, we 
pne up with the idea of select- 
a Patroller of the Week, a 
Proller of the Month, and a 
roller of the Year award pro- 
im,” the Chief said. 


The Patroller of the Month 
receives a portable radio from 
CHEX and a plaque from Mc- 
Donald’s Restaurant at a special 
presentation at the Patroller’s 
school. Only one monthly winner 
is chosen. 

The monthly winner is also 
interviewed for a radio broad- 
cast and receives vouchers from 
the restaurant for four “Big 
Meals.” 

The selection of weekly and 
monthly school patrollers begins 
in October and ends in May. In 
June, the Patroller of the Year 
is chosen at an annual school 
safety patrol picnic. 

The Patroller of the Year is 
selected on his or her merits as 


- a patrol member, based on writ- 


ten submissions from teachers 
and safety officers. 

The yearly award winner re- 
ceives a wrist watch from the 


vusinessmen support Peterborough schoo! 


J 
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From left to right: Peterborough Police Staff Sergeant W. A. Scott, Mr. 
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Au radio station, an engraved Award George Wright of McDonald's Restaurant, Rino Andreoli, Captain of 

| The recipient of the award . ‘ St. Peter's School Safety Patrol and 1975 Patroller of the Year, Mr. 
: - Of Merit medal from the Police Z : Ss , : 

8. patroller deserving recogni- Force and a dinner for three at ch Allan of CHEX Radio and Television, and Deputy Chief of Police 


ii for extra effort put into 
ti or her duties as a patrol 
imnber.”’ 

inder the Peterborough school 


Each 
\k, one patrol member from 
#1 area is selected by the 
wher-supervisor and a police 
ity patrol officer in recogni- 
of their work at school 
Tisings. 
ach weekly winner’s name is 
MMounced over CHEX Radio 
jm each receives a letter of 
reciation from the radio sta- 
i and McDonald’s Restaur- 
along with a voucher for one 
5 Meal” at McDonald’s. 


the Rock Haven Restaurant. 


In addition, the Patroller of 
the Year is presented with a 
Plaque and a food voucher from 
McDonald’s Restaurant, entit- 
ling the winner to a milkshake, 
hamburger, and fries at the res- 
taurant once a month for a year. 


“The awards have been a great 
asset and incentive in our school 
safety patrol program, and I feel 
it is worthy of recognition,” 
Chief Shrubb said. 

“Since the awards program 
started in Peterborough, it has 
extended to the rural schools un- 
der the supervision of the Ontario 
Provincial Police.” 


James Armstrong. 
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Drockville area drivers dis 
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Brockville Police Chief Leslie Sterritt presents certificates to members 
of the local St. John Ambulance Brigade who have completed his 
department's defensive driving course. From left (front row) Nancy 
Liscumb, Helen Liscumb, Kay Phelps, Chief Sterritt, Ethel Belmont, 
Mildred Butcher, Donna Babcock, (back row) David Joron, Lyle Young, 


° 


lugh a quick visual check can usually tell you if a conventional bias 
as-belted tire needs more air, a radial tire looks soft even when 
Orly inflated. Motorists with radial tires should check the air 
sure with a gauge once a week. Under-inflated radial tires may 
)ucturally damaged. The tire will tend to run on the outside of the 
a) band, wearing the tread unevenly and perhaps damage the cords. 
is also the danger of abnormal heat build-up which may result 
2 failure, particularly at high speeds. Check the owner’s manual 
‘Oper tire inflation recommendations. 


Lloyd Levere, and Ralph Lowe. 

Motorists are sometimes por- 
trayed as a careless lot, unaware 
of the need for safety on pro- 
vincial roads. It’s not true. 

In fact, given the opportunity, 
many drivers show a genuine in- 
terest in traffic safety and will 
take advantage of programs aim- 
ed at improving their motoring 
skills. 

A good example of this inter- 
est has been demonstrated by the 
citizens of the city of Brockville 
and surrounding area. 

More than 525 individuals, in 
addition to all school bus driv- 
ers in the United Counties of 


Leeds and Grenville and mem- 
bers of the Brockville St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, have com- 
pleted a defensive driving course 
offered by the Brockville Police 
Department. 

Police Chief Leslie Sterritt 
says his department’s course is 
very popular among area driv- 
ers. 

“The program has been well 
received and all courses are over- 
subscribed,” he added. 

Chief Sterritt said he believes 
defensive driving courses are one 
of the most effective methods of 
reducing of highway deaths. 


Photo Courtesy Sault Daily Star 


Three city constables and a school crossing guard were the recipients 
of the 1975 Sault Ste. Marie Safety Council Life-Saving Award. Pic- 
tured from left to right are Cora Rumley who accepted the award on 
behalf of her husband, Roy, who had applied artificial respiration to 
save a man’s life; Constables Eugene Haines and David Lloyd whose 
quick action in stopping the bleeding from a severed leg saved a 
motorcyclist’s life; Mrs. Betty Folz who pulled a 10-year-old girl out 
of the path of a car at her duty corner. 


Coming Events 


March 30-31 — Ontario Road Builders’ Association 
annual convention, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


April 5-7 — Industrial Accident Prevention Association 


annual conference, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


April 5-9 — Fleet Maintenance Course, Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto. 


April 26-30 — Fleet Trainer Course, Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto. 


May 1-7 — Child Safety Week. 
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Hon. James Snow, Minister. 
H. F. Gilbert, Deputy Minister. 


University of Toronto Library 
Serials Departinent 
Toronto, Outlar1o 


Mage Lo 


Dear Sir: 

I find your bi-monthly publi- 
cation on traffic safety interest- 
ing and informative. In one of 
your recent issues a letter ap- 
peared suggesting cigarettes as a 
possible cause of accidents which 
is rarely mentioned. 

I would like to suggest still 
another cause that I have not 
seen mentioned in any article. 

Each year car manufacturers 
have been required by law to 
make safer automobiles. To 
date, there have been require- 
ments such as shock-absorbing 
bumpers, padded dashboards, 
seat belts, and dual braking sys- 
tems, etc. 

I should like to propose the 
government make it mandatory 
that automobiles have a design 
whereby the back window is rela- 
tively large and the roof pillars 
small. In many of the recently 
built cars, especially sports mod- 
els and fast backs, the visibility 
of the driver is severely reduced 
by the roof and rear window 
design. 

When pulling out, merging 
into traffic or when switching 
lanes, the driver often does not 
have maximum visibility because 
of the wide roof pillars. Another 
occasion when this visibility 
problem is particularly evident 
occurs when a driver must back 
out into traffic from an angled 
parking position. 

I forward these thoughts to 
you for whatever they may be 
worth, 

James N. Piggott 
Innerkip 


Editor, Christopher Carroll. 


Letters to the Editor 


POSTAGE CANADA POS! 


Dear Sir: 

I did not know where to dire: 
this letter and as I feel it mu 
be both written and read, I tru 
you will be able to put it in th 
proper hands. 

It is in reference to the ne 
seat belt legislation. ['m su 
many people are regarding th 
as a nuisance as I did. I hay 
been notorious for never wearit) 
my seat belt except for highwé 
trips. 

Since January Ist, I have wo) 
it every time I was in my car.| 

On January 14, I was ina sel. 
ous accident in which a car we 
through an intersection, hit n) 
with great force and pushed n 
into an oncoming car. 

Needless to say, I have lost n) 
my car, but not my life. Becau! 
of the force, I was injured b 
not to the extent I would ha 
been if not for my seat belt. 

This happened very close 
my home and there is no dou) 
in my mind that had it not be! 
for the legislation I would ha: 
gone through the windshield. — 

I have been living in my fi? 
home for a month now, and ea} 
time I look at it, I can’t he) 
thinking how lucky I was. 

I have a class of six-year-oli, 
and although I won’t be wi 
them for a while, at least I wl 
return. So to the person or pi 
sons responsible, my heartf! 
thanks. I am extremely gratef. 

Joy Reev: 
Agincoi 


No. 9163 
TORONTO 
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The number of drivers and 


; Passengers killed in motor ve- 
thicle collisions during the first 
nitwo months of this year was 
il\down 35.5 per cent over Janu- 
Nlary and February 1975, ac- 
i cording to figures released by 
_ ransportation and Communi- 
i: :ations Minister James Snow. 
 Lhis figure does not include 
wthe number of pedestrians, 
| motorcycle riders or passengers, 
flbicyclists or moped riders killed 
0 traffic accidents. 


\ Study reveals 
many motorists 
d buckling up 


tell 
“| A survey conducted by 
“he Ministry of Transporta- 
ion and Communications in- 
licates that the majority of 
jsotorists in the Toronto area 
Jre buckling up. 

Ontario’s mandatory seat 
jelt law, requiring drivers 
nd passengers to fasten their 
pat belts in motor vehicles 
(riven on provincial streets 
,,ad highways, came into ef- 
eet January 1, 1976. 
Aecording to the survey, 
ore than 85 per cent of the 
otorists in the Metropolitan 
ronto area in February 
ere wearing seat belts. This 
ympares with 25 per cent 
st October. 
Belt use by adult passen- 
rs in February was 78 per 
int, up from eight per cent 
October. 
4A Ministry spokesman 
larned, however, that no 
sitive conclusions can be 
awn from these figures be- 
fuse support for the seat 
tlt legislation is highest in 
© area covered by the 
Brvey. 


a Published in the interest of greater 
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In January and February 
1976, 109 motorists were killed 
in motor vehicle crashes, com- 
pared to 169 during the first 
two months of 1975. Altogether, 
147 people were killed in vari- 
ous traffic accidents in January 
and February this year, com- 
pared to 224 a year ago. 

The February 1976 death toll 
—the first month lower speed 
limits and mandatory seat belt 
usage were enforced—was the 
lowest in Ontario for that 
month in more than a decade. 

Altogether, 59 drivers and 
Passengers died in motor ve- 
hicle collisions across the prov- 
ince in February. This repre- 
sents a drop of almost 10 per 
cent over the same month a 
year ago, when 65 people were 
killed. 

The number of motorists in- 
jured was also down substanti- 
ally® over the previous February. 
A total of 4,557 drivers and 
passengers were injured during 
the month, compared to 6,129 
last year, a drop of more than 
25 per cent. 

Mr. Snow said it is still too 
early to positively conclude that 
increased seat belt usage and 
lower speed limits are totally 
responsible for the decline in 
the provincial highway death 
and injury rate. 

“Figures based on the month 
of February alone are not con- 
clusive evidence,” the Minister 
said. “The legislation will have 
to be in effect about six months 
or a year before we can get an 
accurate reading.” 

Last year, traffic accidents 
across Ontario claimed the lives 
of 52 more people than in 1974. 
Altogether 1,800 people died on 
streets and highways during the 
year, compared to 1,748 the 

previous year. 


traffic safety by the Ministry of Transportation and Communicanons: 


visti 


Snow said 


Mr. increases in 
fatalities involving motorists, 
motorcycle drivers and passen- 
gers, and bicyclists accounted 
for the higher total. 

In all, 1,314 drivers and pas- 
sengers, 97 motorcyclists and 16 
motorcycle passengers, 56 cyc- 


| lists and nine moped riders died 


Ontario 


‘Highway traffic deaths down 35.5 per cent 


in 213,689 traffic accidents dur- 
ing 1975. 

The only bright spot in the 
1975 accident report was a drop 
in the number of pedestrian 
fatalities, down 3.6 per cent. In 
1975, 294 pedestrians were 
killed. This compares with 305 
during the previous year. 


Transportation and Communications Minister James Snow (left) pre- 
sents Michael Thomas (right), a chauffeur with The Robert Simpson 
Company, an award for 35 years of accident-free driving at the On- 
tario Safety League's annual safe driver award banquet. According to 


Mr. Thomas, defensive driving is t 


U0. 

Accident investigators for the 
United States Department of 
Transportation have compiled 
a scientific sketch of the person 
most likely to cause a fatal 
highway accident involving ex- 
cessive drinking. 


Usually a 25 to 35-year-old 
male, this driver is a heavy or 
problem drinker who prefers 
beer to other alcoholic bever- 
ages. He probably has a high 
school education and drives an 
older car. Single, separated or 
divorced, he displays overly 
aggressive drinking habits, and 
poses the greatest threat to 
highway safety during the early 
morning hours on weekends, a 
report in the department’s 
newsletter says. 


This ‘fatal driver profile” is 
a composite drawn from special 
in-depth investigations by the 
department’s National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration 
of alcohol-related accidents in 
Boston, Baltimore, Albuquer- 
que, and Oklahoma City. The 
profile is significant, the US 
federal safety agency said, be- 
cause it verifies previous theo- 
ries that were not based upon 


he best way to avoid accidents. 


Typical drinking driver revealed 
accident investigators 


factual accident data. 


The agency initiated a series 
of alcohol action projects in the 
four cities more than three 
years ago. These specific acci- 
dent studies were designed to 
give a more accurate picture of 
the alcohol-accident problem, 


and a better identification of 
the problem drinker most likely 
to become 


involved in an 


TORTS EY 


It’s the law 


; Although street cars are a 


Skill of ‘fighter pilot’’ needed, 
award-winning driver 


claims OSL 


According to 57-year-old 
Michael Thomas, the best way 
to avoid a motor vehicle colli- 
sion on today’s busy highways 
is to drive defensively. 

Who, you ask, is Michael 
Thomas? And, what does he 
know about safe driving? 

Well, for one thing, Mr. 
Thomas, a chauffeur with The 
Robert Simpson Co., was the 
only driver to receive an award 
for 35 years of accident-free 
driving at the Ontario Safety 
League’s annual safe driver 
award banquet held recently in 
Toronto. 

“With other vehicles coming 
at you from all angles, driving 
on today’s roads is a little like 
being a fighter pilot,’ he said. 
“I practise defensive driving 
techniques all the time. In fact, 
sometimes I wonder if I’m too 
defensive, but apparently it has 
worked for me all these years.” 

Some of the more important 
defensive driving techniques 
that have helped him stay out 
of accidents, Mr. Thomas said, 
include leaving lots of room 
between his vehicle — a Rolls 
Royce — and the car ahead; 
anticipating accident-producing 
situations far enough in advance 
to react safety; and obeying all 
rules of the road, especially the 
speed limits. 

Many motor vehicle acci- 
dents, he pointed out, result 
because drivers are unable to 
control their vehicles at high 
speeds. 

“Even at 50 and 60 miles an 
hour, things are happening fast 


es NT Ee Eze 


enough,” he said. “Once a driver 


; 


starts travelling at 70, 75 and 80. 
miles per hour, it’s a brand new 
ball game. 

“Everything’s happening that 
much quicker and it’s far more, 
difficult to retain control of 
your vehicle in an emergency, 
situation. 

“I’ve seen drivers go whizz- 
ing by me, especially young) 
people, and I always expect to 
see them involved in an acct- 
dent within a mile or two. At 
high speeds, there is just no 
way to stop safely.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Thomas 
heartily endorsed Ontario’s new 
speed limit laws. 

When asked about the man) 
datory seat belt law, he replied, 

“We wear our seat belts al 
all times. We have for years) 
well before the new law came 
into effect. In fact, we installec) 
seat belts in the back seats long 
before it was required by law.” 

Although Mr. Thomas was 
the only driver to receive a 35, 
year award, more than 30 
other professional drivers wer¢ 
on the League’s award list for 
20 and 25 years of accident. 
free driving. It tells us some) 
thing about professional drivers) 

Perhaps, Transportation anc 
Communications Minister James. 
Snow, the guest speaker at thi 
award banquet, said it best. : 

“We realize it takes a certait 
kind of person—people like voy 


| 


—conscientious drivers who res: 
pect the rights of others, wh¢ 
drive safely and defensively 4 
all times. It’s a pity everyoni 
isn’t the same.” 


sneeminne ness ssa 


common sight for Toronto mo- 
torists, they are not for out-of- 
town visitors. If you’re driving 
in the provincial capital, make 
sure you know where to stop 
when approaching these vehi- 
cles. If the street car is stopped 
to pick up or discharge passen- 
gers, stay at least six feet be- 
hind the rearmost doors at 
which the passengers are getting 
on or off — it’s the law. 

This rule does not apply at 
a properly designated safety 
island or zone. Pass street cars 


J 


| ined for rust and 
| salt and water over the winter mo 


of manda 


Protect yourself against carbon monoxide poisoning. As part of your 
annual car spring maintenance check, have the exhaust system exam- 


jusage as a means of reducing 


| highway death tolls continues 
| to grow. 


According to the London 
‘Daily Express, the British Par- 
liament approved in principle a 
Bill requiring car drivers and 
front-seat passengers to buckle 
up. 

The House of Commons 
voted 249 to 139 in favour of 
mandatory seat belt legislation, 
the newspaper said. It is expec- 


“ted to come into effect before 
"he end of the year. 


British Transport Minister 


Driving school 


| operators form 
}new association 


_A group of concerned driving 


‘ chool owners has established a 


‘ew organization aimed at im- 
‘roving the quality of commer- 


ial driver education programs 


a Ontario. 
Called the Driving School As- 


| ociation of Ontario (DSAO), 


S goal is to “contribute to the 
ignity, growth, development 
nd upgrading of the driving 
shool profession,” says DSAO 
xecutive vice-president Bruce 
edford. 

Mr. Bedford, president of 
Jominion Driver Training in 
familton, says the association 
lans to include the develop- 
lent of improved instructor 
id driver training courses. 
In addition, he said, the as- 
ciation wants to foster im- 
‘oved public acceptance of 
mercial driving schools, and 
ytain a car insurance reduc- 
on plan for association mem- 
irs. 


corrosion damage-resulting from accumulations of 
nths. 


British Parliament votes in favour 
tory seat belt legislation 


Dr. John Gilbert is quoted as 
saying ‘compulsory seat belt 
usage would save 1,000 lives, 
prevent 11,000 serious injuries 
and reduce related medical 
costs by £60 million (approx. 
$120 million) .” 

Other countries with manda- 
tory seat belt legislation include 
Australia, New Zealand, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
West Germany, Spain, The 
Netherlands and the Scandina- 
vian nations. 

Ontario is the first major 
jurisdiction in North America 
to enact seat belt legislation and 
put it into force. 


Bruce Bedford 


He said the DSAO is cur- 
rently holding seminars designed 
to help operators plan more 
efficient courses and provide 
better service to the public. 

The next seminar will be May 
15, 1976, at the Airport Holiday 
Inn, Toronto. Those interested 
are invited to attend. 

For additional information, 
write to: Driving School Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, P.O. Box 
4363, Ottawa, Ontario, K1S5B3. 
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Spring vehicle maintenance 
vital road safety measure 


Ontario winters can be rough 
on an automobile. 

That’s why it’s important to 
take your car to a service sta- 
tion for an annual spring main- 
tenance check. 

Although obvious faults, such 
as defective tires or lights are 
easily spotted, it takes a trained 
mechanic to detect other seri- 
ous mechanical or safety de- 
fects. 

Make sure the steering and 
riding controls — the steering 
linkage, shock absorbers and 
springs — are in good condi- 
tion. 

The battery and battery 
cables should be carefully ex- 
amined and repaired if faulty, 
as well as the lights and drive 
belts. Other items to check in- 
clude the windshield wipers, 
mirrors, horn,, radiator, radia- 
tor caps, hoses and fan belts. 

A spring maintenance check 


is also a good time to have the 
muffler, tailpipe and brackets 
examined. 

While you’re at it, have the 
car body checked for rust and 
corrosion damage. Accumula- 
tions of salt and water during 
the winter months can cause 
holes in the car, often resulting 
in leakage of lethal exhaust 
fumes. 

Holes in the trunk floor or 
rear wheel housing can be dan- 
gerous. They allow quantities 
of poisonous carbon monoxide 
gas to enter the trunk compart- 
ment, especially when the car 
is idling in heavy traffic. The 
odourless, colourless gas then 
enters the vehicle around the 
back seat. 

Remember, it is the owner’s 
responsibility to ensure that 
the vehicle is in a safe operat- 
ing condition. 


Minister seeks public support 
for new bicycle safety program 


In an effort to create renew- 
ed interest in bicycle safety, the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications has updated 
its bicycle safety program. 

“Despite all efforts, the 
number of people killed and 
injured in bicycle accidents con- 
tinues to climb,” explained 
Minister of Transportation and 
Communications James Snow. 

“In 1975, bicycle fatalities 
increased by more than 24 per 
cent over the previous year, and 
injuries were up over seven per 
cent. 

“Although we don’t have a 
breakdown on the 1975 figures 
yet, we know that the majority 
of these accidents involve chil- 
dren between the ages of five 
and 14. In 1974, 20 children in 
this age group died and almost 
2,000 were injured.” 

As part of the Ministry’s 
effort to make youngsters more 
aware of the need for greater 
bicycle safety, the children’s 
program — the Crusader Cycle 
Club — has been given a new 
name. It’s now the GO Safely 
Cyclers Course. 

Mr. Snow said the new two- 
part program, consisting of in- 
struction classes and a bicycle 


inspection and skill test, places 
more emphasis on the course 
itself. 

He said the Ministry is offer- 
ing the course to all public and 
separate schools in the province 
this spring in an effort to reach 
as many children as possible. 


The course is available to any- 
one interested in establishing a 
bicycle safety program in their 
community, as well as to the 
schools. 

Those interested should write 
to the Public and Safety Infor- 
mation Branch, Ministry of 
Transportation and Communi- 
cations, West Tower, 1201 Wil- 
son Avenue, Downsview, On- 
tario, M3M 1J8. 


Mopeds, 


Rising energy costs of late have 
prompted many Ontario residents, young 
and old alike, to abandon the trusted 
automobile in favour of more economical 
forms of transportation. 

Among the most common alternatives 
to the car are mopeds, motorcycles and 
bicycles. And, according to Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications fig- 
ures, the number of these vehicles in use 
on provincial streets and highways grows 
almost daily. 

The Ministry estimates there will be 
30,000 mopeds, 70,000 motorcycles and 
more than 2.5-million bicycles all sharing 
the roads with motorists this year. 

No one will dispute that these two- 
wheeled conveyances are a sensible, eco- 
nomical means of getting around. But, 
they are also among the most hazardous 
vehicles on the road. 

Accidents involving these vehicles do 
occur, often with the most tragic results. 
In 1975, for example, 113 motorcyclists 
(97 motorcycle drivers and 16 passen- 
gers), 56 cyclists and nine moped riders 
were killed in various traffic mishaps 
around the province. More than 8,000 
were injured. 

Although the reasons for these trage- 
dies are varied, the most common cause 
of fatal or injury-producing accidents in- 


MOPEDS 


motorcycles and bicycles .. . 


volving man or motor-powered bikes are 
collisions with larger motor vehicles. 


Obviously, a boy on a bike is no match 
for a two-ton automobile. Mopeds, mo- 
torcycles and bicycles are small and offer 
riders virtually no protection. Although 
bikers do not appear to actually cause 
many of the collisions, invariably it is 
the biker who is killed or injured. 

Riding these vehicles on provincial 
roads is a question of survival. One of 
the best ways to remain alive is to obey 
Ontario’s traffic rules. 

The main point to be remembered by 
both motorists and bikers is that mopeds, 
motorcycles and bicycles are considered 
“vehicles” under The Highway Traffic 
Act of Ontario and are, therefore, legally 
entitled to a share of the roadway. 

Although motorcycles are permitted on 
all highways, mopeds and bicycles are 
restricted from travelling on expressways 
and freeway-type highways such as the 
400 Series, the Queen Elizabeth Way be- 
tween Toronto and Fort Erie and the 
Queensway in Ottawa. 

In addition, local municipalities have 
the authority to ban mopeds and bicycles 
on roadways under their jurisdiction 
where the speed limit is 50 miles per 
hour or more. 


There have not been regu- 
lations governing the use of 
mopeds in this province until 
recently. If you already own a 
moped, or if you’re planning to 
buy one, make sure you are 
aware of the laws regarding 
these two-wheeled vehicles. 

Technically described as a 
“motor-assisted bicycle’ under 
The Highway Traffic Act, a 
moped must not weigh more 
than 120 pounds; it cannot 
have a piston displacement of 
more than 50 cubic centimetres, 
or have a hand or foot-operat- 
ed clutch driven by the motor 
transferring power to the wheel. 

Under the law, a moped must 
have pedals which are operable 
at all times. It must not be 
able to attain a speed greater 
than 30 miles per hour on level 
ground within a distance of one 
mile from a standing start. 

In addition, legislation re- 
quires the dealer to provide the 
moped purchaser with a certifi- 


cate guaranteeing that the mo- 
ped complies with the definition 
of a motor-assisted bicycle un- 
der the Act. 

Licence plates are required 
for mopeds. The plates, issued 
upon payment of an annual 
$5.00 registration fee, must be 
attached to the rear of the 
vehicle. 


When applying for licence 
plates, the owner must estab- 
lish ownership and produce a 
bill of sale from the dealer. 
Evidence must be shown that 
the moped is insured for public 
liability and property damage. 
Otherwise, the owner must pay 
an additional uninsured vehicle 
fee of $60.00. 


Furthermore, moped drivers 
must be in possession of a valid 
Ontario driver’s licence or a 
temporary instruction permit. 
This means, of course, it is ille- 
gal for anyone under 16 years 
of age to operate a moped on 
Ontario’s roads. 


Bike riders are required by law tc 
signal before turning, changing lanes 
stopping or slowing down. 

And, they must yield the right of way 
to traffic approaching from the right a 
intersections where there are no lights o; 
traffic signs. At intersections with stoy 
signs, a full stop is required and the way 
must be clear of vehicles and pedestrian; 
before proceeding. 

Pedestrians legally using an intersec 
tion have the right of way. Bikers mus) 
yield the right of way to pedestrians i 
the crosswalk. Slow down and stop i) 
necessary. Don’t pass another vehicl/ 
within 100 feet of the crosswalk. . 

Making a turn at a busy intersection 
can be hazardous because it is difficul 
for motorists and commercial drivers ti 
see small, two-wheeled vehicles. 


Don’t decide to turn at the last min 
ute. Check traffic, signal, and move iam 
the proper lane. Signal your turn wel 
ahead of the turning point and hold th 
signal until you are ready to start th 
turn. Put both hands on the handle-bar 
when making the turn. And, remember 
complete your turn in the proper lane.| 
Finally, bike riders are required unde 
the law to make sure their vehicles 2 
in safe operating condition. | 


The key to surviving on a 
Otorcycle is defensive driving, 
jombined with handling abili- 
es and strict adherence to the 
les of the road. 
First, always be ready to al- 
w for the actions of other 
ivers. Learn to “think ahead” 
out what other drivers may 
and be prepared to take 
Stant preventative action. 
Remember, motorists’ visibil- 
, may not be as good as your 
wn—a motorcycle is not as 
isily seen as other vehicles, 
br this reason, it is a recom- 
ended safety practice that 
fadlights be turned on at all 
nes while driving. 
\Another good thing to re- 
ember is that motorcycle ac- 
ents occur most often at 
‘ersections. It’s a fact. Many 
ppen because the car driver 
esn’t see or realize you are 
sre beside him on your mo- 
veycle. Always be ready to 
P quickly if necessary. 
Road conditions and surfaces 


} 
i] 


MOTORCYCLES 


affect the stability of a motor- 
cycle much more than that of 
a car. Therefore, always be 
aware, and assess the conditions 
and road surface ahead. 

This includes keeping a sharp 
eye out for such things as rail- 
way or streetcar tracks, man- 
hole covers, loose sand or gravel 
on paved roads, patches of 
spilled oil, pot holes or broken 
pavement, freshly painted line 
markings and bridges with steel 
gratings or wooden planks. 

Above all, keep your dist- 
ance. If you follow another 
vehicle too closely, your view 
of traffic situations is reduced 
and you increase the chance of 
running into the vehicle ahead 
should it stop suddenly. 

Weaving in and out of heavy 
traffic is a sure sign of an in- 
experienced or careless rider. 
When you have to change lanes, 
make sure there is no overtak- 
ing traffic. Signal your inten- 
tion and then change lanes only 
when it is safe to do so. 


BICYCLES 


The bicycle boom of recent 
years has resulted in an alarm- 
ing increase in the number of 
deaths and injuries involving bi- 
cycles — primarily from colli- 
sions with larger vehicles. 

Between 1974 and 1975, the 
number of people killed on bi- 
cycles rose from 45 to 56, an 
increase of more than 24 per 
cent. The number of cyclists in- 
jured over the same two-year 
period totalled 7,189. 

These tragedies can be pre- 
vented. In addition to obeying 
Ontario’s traffic laws, there are 
a number of proven safety mea- 
sures that will help you survive. 

Studies of collisions involv- 
ing bicycles indicate several 
major problem areas: lack of 
ability to handle the particular 
type or size of bicycle; lack of 
proper equipment such as re- 
flectors and lights; lack of 
knowledge and observance of 
the rules of the road and safe 
cycling practices. 

First, ride a bicycle that fits 
you. The size of your bicycle 
affects your ability to reach and 
use the steering, pedalling and 


braking controls. You should 
be able to reach the ground 
comfortably with the ball of 
your foot when you are sitting 
upright in the seat. 


Make sure your bicycle is in 
a safe operating condition. 

Practise with your bicycle be- 
fore you take it out on a busy 
street. If you’re used to a stand- 
ard bicycle, you'll find a high- 
speed, geared bicycle takes some 
getting used to. 


Ride as close as possible to 
the right hand side of the road 
and in single file. And, if you’re 
out after dark, make sure mo- 
torists can see you. 


Use a light, reflector and re- 
flective tape required by law, 
and it helps to wear light-col- 
oured clothing. Also put an 
extra bit of reflective tape on 
the bike pedals. 


Remember, a bicycle is one 
of the smallest vehicles on the 
road, and it’s not easy for a 
motorist to see you. Even when 
the motorist does see you, it’s 
a common error to misjudge 
the distance of a smaller object. 


Hit-and-run sticker program 
successful in Niagara Region 


By Susan Bright 


It’s simple and it works. 

That’s the beauty of a “‘stick- 
er” program started last year to 
apprehend hit-and-run drivers 
in the Niagara Region. 

Adapted from a system devel- 
oped in Alabama, the program 
has met considerable success, 
said Niagara Regional Chief of 
Police Albert Shennan. 

“There has been a substantial 
increase in the number of suc- 
cessful investigations,” he said. 

Hit-and-run accidents account 
for a whopping 25 per cent of 
all traffic collisions in the re- 
gion, said police spokesmen. 

Under the Criminal Code of 
Canada, any driver involved in 
an accident with a person or 
vehicle must stop at the scene, 
give his name, address and offer 
assistance to anyone who has 
been injured. 

If, however, a driver flees the 
scene in an attempt to conceal 
involvement, then he or she is 
guilty of a hit-and-run viola- 
tion. 

The charge then become fail- 
ing to stop at the scene of the 
accident and the driver is liable 
to a fine and/or imprisonment. 

These cases have traditionally 
been difficult to solve. Lack of 
evidence and witnesses, com- 
bined with long hours of inves- 
tigation, make it a frustrating 
job, police said. 

When hit-and-run drivers es- 
cape and the cases remain un- 


solved, the victims and insur- 
ance companies must absorb the 
loss. 

But fortunately for the vic- 
tims living in the Niagara Re- 
gion, police believe they are 
onto something which can ease 
the problem. 

By placing a special sticker 
on each car involved in a pol- 
ice-reported collision, they are 


distinguishable from vehicles 
whose damage was not re- 
ported. 


Under the law, all collisions 
involving more than $200 dam- 
age must be reported to the 
police. 

In the Niagara Region, if a 
car has more than $200 dam- 
age and no sticker to explain it, 
the owner becomes a suspect 
hit-and-run driver. 

The sticker, placed on the 
upper inside of the windshield, 
contains information about the 
collision. The investigating of- 
ficer writes on it the time, date, 
and his own name and police 
force. 

There is also a small diagram 
of a car on which is marked 
the corresponding damaged area. 
The sticker is removed when 
the vehicle is repaired. 

The identifying sticker, ac- 
cording to the police, narrows 
the field of possible hit-and-run 
suspects. 

“Tf we're looking for a blue 
car with damage to the right 
front fender, we may spot five 
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POLICE FORCE 


Each vehicle involved in a police-reported collision in the Niagara 
Region receives one of these stickers. The investigating officer fills in 
the information indicating where the vehicle is damaged. 


Niagara Regional Police have developed a sticker program which i 
helping them apprehend hit-and-run drivers. In the above photo, Con 
stable Michael Murphy places a sticker on the car windshield t. 
indicate it was involved in a collision. 


of that description,’ said Con- 
stable Lee Croft of St. Catha- 
rines hit-and-run division. 

“But automatically, we can 
eliminate all vehicles with a 
sticker explaining the circum- 
stances of their accident and 
damaged area.” 

To limit the number of sus- 
pects further, the police have 
enlisted the help of all body 
repair shops and part and paint 
suppliers in the region. 

The constables involved with 
the program visited each outlet 
in their assigned area. 

They explained the sticker 
program and supplied the shop 
owners with quantities of stick- 
ers and report forms. They were 
asked to keep a record of the 
vehicle owner’s name, address 
and a description of repair 
equipment or damage repair re- 
quested. 

“This way we know exactly 
what parts are being ordered, 
what repairs are being done, 
and which cars have stickers 
before the material is ordered,” 
said Constable Diggon, who 
helped initiate the program in 
the region. 

“So if you walk into a G.M. 
dealer and buy a right front 
fender to repair your car, then 
the dealer reports it to us. 

“Tf there’s no sticker or po- 
lice report then the owner is a 
suspected hit-and-run driver. It’s 
another way of catching them.” 


Police also notify body sho 
owners in advance if they ar 
searching for a driver involve) 
in a more serious accident, suc, 


_as those involving personal ir 


juries. 

This early warning syster 
allows the shopkeepers to watc. 
out for possible suspects. If on 
appears then they alert the pc 
lice immediately. 


OPP-ORBA 
safety contest 
underway again 


The Ontario Provincial Polic 
and the Ontario Road Builde 
Association are holding a chi 
dren’s contest again this yez 
aimed at promoting  traff 
safety at road construction sites, 

Elementary school childre 
entering the contest are require) 
to correctly identify and plac 
in proper sequence a series ¢ 
road construction signs show 
on a poster. Last year’s contes) 
ants coloured a highway coi 
struction safety poster. 

Three winners, selected in 
draw June 11, will be the gues 
of the OPP for a two-day vis) 
to Toronto. Toronto area wil 
ners will visit Ottawa. 

For further information a 
contest posters, contact yo 
local Ontario Provincial Poli¢ 
office. 


Joy 


By Robin Burgess 


The sight of a small child standing up- 
right on the front seat of a moving car 
or clambering over the back seat gives 
Joy Moon nightmares. 

Few people know better than Mrs. 
Moon what can happen to an unrestrain- 
ed child in a collision. 


This Toronto housewife has spent 


more than five years educating govern- 
_ ment and parents on the benefits of car 
_ seats for children. 


It’s a campaign that has taken Mrs. 


Moon all across Canada. It has changed 
her from a stay-at-home wife and mother 

_to a seasoned public speaker and expert 
_ on child safety. 


Campaign headquarters is her home 


in downtown Toronto. Here, surrounded 
by boxes of reports, piles of letters and 
_articles and two or three types of child 
| car seats, Joy Moon talked about her 
Career as a “crusading mother of two” 


— why she got involved; the hardships 


| and victories along the way. 


Not surprising, Mrs. Moon’s first in- 


} troduction to the issue of children’s car 
seats was as a mother concerned about 


the safety of her own child. 
At the time, there were lots of child 


seats on the market, Mrs. Moon recalled. 
) But with no government regulations or 
standards, many of the seats being sold 


as child protectors were no better than 
“junk.” 

“My husband started poking his fing- 
ers into the head rests. There was about 


| two inches of foam rubber on the head- 
test of one car seat. And if you pushed 
in about a quarter of an inch, you felt 


tip of a screw. It was an inch and a half 
long screw anchored in from the back 
to hold on the cardboard. They hadn’t 
bothered to cut it off.” 

Although the fight was already on for 
Mrs. Moon, her real transformation from 
a concerned mother to a crusader and 
activist took place the next year. 

It was triggered by a news item about 
the death of a three-month-old child, 
killed when the adult holding the infant 
in the front seat was thrown forward 
during a sudden stop. 

It was then Mrs. Moon decided that 
if any one was going to do* something 
about child restraints, it would have to 
be her. 

She called Walter Reynolds, safety 
director with the then Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport, who put her in 


touch with Mrs. Bess Wares, a public 
relations officer in his office. 

It was Mrs. Wares who, in effect, 
launched Mrs. Moon on a career as a 
public crusader and spokeswoman when 
she arranged an interview with The 
Canadian Press. 

In that interview, for the first time, 
Joy Moon publicly urged parents to 
restrain their children when travelling by 
car. She also urged the government to 
introduce standards for children’s car 
seats in an effort “to get junk seats off 
the market.” 

Two days after the story appeared in 
newspapers across Canada, Mrs. Moon 
went into hospital to give birth to their 
second child. By the time she got home, 
there were 150 letters waiting for her 
from all over the country. 

Things were beginning to happen. 
After seeing the response to Mrs. Moon’s 


article, the Consumers’ Association of 
Canada (CAC) set up a committee to 
examine the problem of children’s car 
seats. When no one could be found to 
serve as chairman, Mrs. Moon agreed 
to take on the job. 

With CAC backing, she talked to 
parents and professional groups in On- 
tario and other provinces. In 1973, 
when CAC won a LIP grant to work on 
the campaign, it was Mrs. Moon who 
travelled from Toronto to Victoria, 
talking to parents in every major city en 
route. 

For six months, two rooms in the 
Moon home were turned into offices and 
Mrs. Moon, along with five hired re- 
searchers, poured over accident statis- 
tics looking for accidents involving chil- 
dren. The object — to discover why a 
child died in one accident and lived in 
another. 

For Joy Moon, the campaign had 
become a full-time, unpaid job. 

Regular household chores had to be 
fitted in between reading research re- 
ports from all over the world, giving 
lectures, and answering phone calls from 
concerned parents from coast to coast. 

It wasn’t until the spring of 1975 that 
the pressure began to ease, after the 
CAC opened a fulltime office staffed by 
two volunteers to answer phone enquir- 
ies on child restraints. 

Now, after more than five years of 
fighting, Mrs. Moon and the CAC have 
chalked up some substantial victories. 

Today, largely through the efforts of 
Joy Moon and her colleagues, there is a 
standard for children’s car seats in Can- 
ada. 


Cops top sculpture contest 


pete 
: : 


Photo courtesy Timmins Press 
The buckle up snow sculpture shown above won first prize for the 
local Ontario Provincial Police detachment in the Kap. Karnival 
ice sculpture contest held last winter in Kapuskasing. Water, snow, 
lots of paint and 64 off-duty man hours went into the masterpiece. 
Responsible for the art work are (from left to right): Sgt. Jack 
Burke; Constables Gary Spooner, Orval Tremblay and Gilles 
Labrie. Corporal John Bromilow and Constable John Dutkiewicz, 
both very much involved in the project, are absent. 


Coming Events 


May 1-7 — Child Safety Week. 

May 16-19 — Ontario Traffic Conference, Connaught 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario. 

July 1-7 — Safe Boating Week. 


July 25-31 — Farm Safety Week. 

Sept. 12-16 — Roads and Transportation Association of 
Canada Annual Conference, Quebec Hilton Hotel, Quebec 
City. 

October 3-6 — Canada Safety Council’s 8th Annual 
Conference, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Published for those interested in promoting traffic safety. Contents may be reprinted without reference to the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications except where credit is given to other sources. Readers with safety activiites to report should write Ontario Traffic 
Safety, Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 1201 Wilson Ave., Downsview M3M 1J8. | 
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Editor, Christopher Carroll. 


Dear sir: 

Since ever seat belts were put 
in cars, neither my wife nor I 
have moved out of our drive- 
way unless we were buckled up. 
We both heartily endorse the 
new legislation which makes 
the wearing of seat belts man- 
datory. 

This past winter, I had oc- 
casion to drive to Fanshawe 
College in London and left 
there shortly after 8 p.m. for 
Toronto via 401. Overhead it 
was clear and starry. A high 
wind was blowing. There was 
no problem. Having for many 
years been associated with the 
motor transport industry, I was 
happy to keep a safe distance 
behind a tractor-trailer outfit, 
never above 50 and usually be- 
tween 40 and 45 on account of 
road conditions. 

As I was nearing the Inger- 
soll area a stretch of glare ice 
and a sudden sweep of almost 
gale force wind combined to 
send my car careening across 
the left hand (passing) lane, 
into and across the rough me- 
dian and on to the passing lane 
of the west- bound highway. 
There was a terrific noise and 
when it stopped I was surprised 
to find I was alive. I was calm 
but a wee bit disoriented as the 
car had turned over and come 
to a stop wheels up. Immedi- 
ately upon realizing that I was 
upside down I searched for and 
released the catch of my seat 
belt, then found and turned off 
the ignition switch. 


GEN. 
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I couldn’t get out of the car 
but within seconds (or minutes) 
it seemed flares were all around 
me. I tapped on the window to 
attract attention. Those good 
people out there lifted my car 
up sufficiently to open a door 
so that, with their help, I was 
able to crawl out. An officer of 
the O.P.P. Woodstock detach-| 
ment was right there. I learned 
later that many accidents occur- 
red in the Ingersoll-Woodstock 
area that night. 

When I crossed the median 
out of control and overturned 
on the left hand west bound) 
lane a tractor-trailer was just 
about on me. The driver took 
evasive action and must have 
missed my car by inches. His 
outfit came to stop upright, for-| 
tunately, in the median. 

Because I was wearing a seat) 
belt (lap and shoulder) I did- 
n’t get a scratch. I remained 
conscious. If I hadn’t been! 
“buckled up” undoubtedly, at) 
the best, I would have been’ 
knocked unconscious and would! 
not have been able to turn off) 
the ignition switch and thus re- 
duce the possibility of fire. | 

Please keep insisting that On-) 
tario motorists “buckle up” in) 
compliance with the 
amendments to The Highway 
Traffic Act. 

Sincerely, 

Alex Smith 

Co-ordinator 

Educational Activities 
Ontario Trucking Association) 
Toronto 


No. 9163 
TORONTO 
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Btroducing ... . 


yam, the Safety Duck 


| Sometime this fall, a new character will waddle into the Ministry 


‘Transportation and Communications’ school safety program. 


Called Sam, the Safety Duck, this farmyard fowl is the product 
the imaginative mind of Harry Burke in the Ministry’s Graphic 
‘ts Section. And he'll promote the new GO Safely logo and 
gan in his safety sermons. 


His first public appearance will be at the Ministry’s display 
ring the Canadian National Exhibition this year. There he will 
k with the public froma television screen set up at the GO Safely 
oth. With the help of an attractive assistant. Sam will answer 
estions relating to traffic safety and expound on the good sense 
the rules of the road. 


| (ncidentally, Sam’s introduction to the M inistry’s school safety 


‘fortunately, she escaped with only 
Mor injuries because she was wearing 


gram does not mean the demise of that pudgy pachyderm, 
mer the Safety Elephant. 

lmer will continue to extoll the virtues of traffic safety to pre- 
ool and primary grade school children, while Sam promotes 
ffic safety among older public school children and their parents. 


eat belts protect 


lississauga student 


Dn March 10th, 1976, Suzanne Chad- 
*k, an 18-year-old student was involved 
i serious car accident near her home in 
Ssissauga. 


seat belt. It could have been much 
ise. 

.ccording to Suzanne, she was waiting 
an oncoming car to pass so she could 
<e a left-hand turn, when she noticed 
ar speeding toward her in the rear- 
v mirror. 
| remember the whole thing,” she said. 
new the car was going to hit me; it was 
’ about three feet away. My first 
‘tion was to hit the gas pedal to get out 
he way, but it was too late. I was hit 
sre I had a chance to do anything.” 
liss Chaddock said the vehicle plowed 
the back of her car at an estimated 
d of 60 mph, throwing her car 175 feet 


_ (Continued on page 7) 


Suzanne Chaddock 


Highway death rate 
down 33.6 per cent 


Ontario’s new mandatory seat belt law 
appears to be having a dramatic effect on 
the number of people killed and injured in 
traffic accidents across the province. 


According to figures released by Trans- 
portation and Communications Minister 
James Snow, the number of drivers and 
passengers killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents during the first three months of this 
year was down 33.6 per cent over the same 
period a year ago. 


In actual figures, 170 drivers and passen- 
gers were killed through the first three 
months of 1976, while 256 died in January, 
February and March 1975. 


The number of drivers and passengers 
injured was down 18.7 per cent during the 
corresponding period, representing 1,000 
fewer injuries per month to the end of 
March 1976. 


Snowmobiler’s 
training course 
well underway 


A course aimed at producing Ontario’s 
first certified snowmobile driver instruc- 
tors is being developed by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications and 
the Ontario Safety League. 


Participants in the program will be 
drawn from the Ontario Federation of 
Snowmobile Clubs which includes about 
400 organizations across the province. 


Funded by a $20,000 subsidy from 
MTC, the course will include instructional 
techniques, the laws and regulations which 
apply to snowmobiling techniques and 
emergency situations. 


The aim of the program is to qualify 
about 1200 instructors from across the 
province, said Brian Caldwell, MTC’s 
Manager of Program Planning of Drivers 
and Vehicles. 


The graduates in turn will offer snowmo- 
bile driver training courses to anyone 
interested. Those who are 12 years of age or 
more who take the course and pass an 
examination will qualify for a motorized 
snow vehicle operator's licence. 


This new licence allows: 


e |2-year-olds and up to drive a snowmo- 
bile along a public trail; 


e 14-year-olds and up to drive a snowmo- 
bile along a public trail or across a 
highway; 


e 16-year-olds and up to drive a snowmo- 
bile along a public trail, across or along a 
highway. 


Initially, the OSL will train 18 Federa- 
tion members. Each will be taken from a 
different region of the province and called 
an “area instructor,” said Mr. Caldwell. 


The 18 area instructors will then offer 
the course to about 1200 people selected 
largely from the member clubs of the 
Federation, who in turn will train appli- 
cants for the motorized snow vehicle 
operator’s licence. 


“Anyone interested in learning about the 
safe operation of a snowmobile is welcome 
to take the course. We simply wort issuea 
licence to anyone under the age of 12,” said 
Mr. Caldwell. 


“The safety league is writing the course. 
We're consulting with them on the format 
and we'll approve the course for area 
instructors, club instructors and the people 
who want or need to take the course.” 
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It’s the law 


Motorists are reminded that cy- 
clists and moped riders are legally 
entitled to half of the roadway — 
it’s the law. 

Like cars, trucks and buses, bicy- 
cles and mopeds are considered 
“vehicles” under Ontario’s Highway 
Traffic Act. And the same rules of the 
road apply to drivers of all vehicles. 

Cyclists and moped riders are not 
required to drive on the shoulder of 
any road to allow a motor vehicle to 
pass. 

When overtaking a bicycle or 
moped, the driver of a motor vehicle 
must turn out to the left as far as 
necessary to avoid a collision. Leave 
the right lane only when it is safe to 
do so. Signal your intentions. 

Although legally entitled to half of 
the roadway, cyclists and moped 
riders should drive as close as 
possible to the righthand side of the 
road and in single file. 


CNIB favours 
new seat belt 
legislation 


The Canadian National Institute for th 
Blind says that 79 per cent of traff 
accident victims who suffered eye damaj 
since 1969 in Canada were not wearing se; 
belts. 

Susan Henninghausen, co-ordinatit) 
consultant for the Prevention of Blindne 
an Eye Service, said that of the 43 cas: 
involved nearly half are totally blind. 


Seat belts have been proven to ho 
occupants in place during a collision, | 
most cases preventing them from hitti) 
the windshield or interior of the car, say 
Miss Henninghausen. 

Any accident where you are throy, 
against the dashboard may crush the bon! 
socket around the eyes. Thus you dama’ 
your eyes and often require cosmetic fac) 
surgery,” she said. 

“People can lose their sight even 
minor accidents. So | think it is very uy 
portant to wear a seat belt at all times wh} 
driving in a Car. 

“If we can save one life it’s worth it) 
have this law. Losing one’s sight results i] 
lifetime of anguish for the individual a] 
family. And the cost of rehabilitation} 


laid on the taxpayer.” | 
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Stopping Distances 


\y ailure to leave enough space between 
your car and the vehicle ahead is a 

mmon driving error. Too often it ends in 

ear end collision. Or WOrse. 

In 1974, for example, there were almost 

000 motor vehicle accidents in Ontario 

Pulting from motorists following too 

ely. 

How can these needless and often tragic 

Mshaps be prevented? ~ 

|The problem centres around the driver’s 

Ality to stop the vehicle. 

) According to the American Automobile 

Asociation (AAA), the driver must know 

Wf factors which determine his stopping 

tance under any particular set of driving 

faditions. 

a 


| Driver Control 


The total stopping distance, the AAA 
ints out, consists primarily of two basic 
Inents — reaction time distance, and 
iking distance. The driver has some 
\trol over the first element and a great 
l of control over the second. By 
rcising this control, a driver can reduce 


® stopping distance and prevent an 
Acident. 


Reaction time is the distance travelled 
between the time the driver sights a danger 
and the time the brake is applied. The 
distance travelled depends on the time 
required for this action and the speed of the 
car. Generally, the AAA says, it takes 
three-quarters of a second for an individual 
to make a simple reaction such as hitting 
the brake when a child steps in front of the 
car. 


Be alert 


Factors which can affect the reaction 
time include fatigue, alcohol, age, and 
most important, attention. A driver can 
greatly reduce reaction time by concentrat- 
ing on driving and being especially alert 
where driving hazards are likely to occur 
such as at intersections or driving by 
parked cars. 

Reaction distance depends not only on 
the reaction time, but oncar speed. While a 
driver may not be able to do much about 
reaction time, one can readily control the 
vehicle speed. In short, reduced speed, 
reduces reaction distance. 

The other element involved in bringing a 
car to a halt is braking distance. It also 
depends on the vehicle speed, as well as the 


3 


force slowing the car down — the friction 
between brake linings and brake drums. Or 
if the brakes are good enough to skid the 
tires, then the friction between the tires and 
road surface. 

A number of factors affect the amount of 
drag force developed by the brakes: 
conditions of the brake drums and linings: 
mosture, oil and other substances in the 
brakes; pressure applied to the brake 
pedal. 

If the brakes are in good repair and 
produce enough drag to stop the wheels, 
then the braking force depends on the 
condition and nature of the tires and road 
surface. Some of the factors affecting this 
include: type of surface — asphalt, con- 
crete, gravel, etc.; air and surface tempera- 
ture; moisture, snow, ice or foreign 
material on the road surface, as well as 
traction devices such as chains. 


Takes time 


What all this means, of course, is that a 
driver cannot stop on a dime. Even on dry 
roads, one travels a long way from the time 
one sees danger, recognizes it, decides to 
stop and applies the brakes. 


Summer Travel Tips 


For many Ontario residents, the summer 
months are a time for travelling — 
weekend jaunts to the cottage country; that 
special trip; a visit to gramma’s or a drive 
down a quiet country lane. 

Needless to say, after this year’s long, 
cold winter, these trips are a pleasant break 
in the routine. But remember, the more 
time spent on the highways, the greater the 
chances of being involved in a motor 
vehicle collision. 

Where ever your vacation plans take you 
this summer, drive defensively. And always 
observe the rules of the road. To help make 
your travelling safe and comfortable this 
summer, here are a few sound motoring 
tips: 

e Good vacation planning means having 
major details of the trip — route maps and 
accommodation — arranged well in ad- 
vance. 

e Make sure your car is in top operating 
condition. Have the motor, clutch, brakes, 
transmission, cooling system and steering 
gear checked by a competent mechanic. 
Make absolutely sure your tires are safe. 

e Store luggage and other items securely in 
the car. Loose objects, particularly those 
on the rear window deck, can fly forward 
causing serious injury to car occupants ina 
sudden stop. 

® Vacationing motorists should be aware 
that driving conditions can vary from one 
area to another. Changes in the weather, 
road conditions and pedestrians habits, 
often require changes in driving patterns. 
e When travelling through unfamiliar city 
areas, try to avoid rush-hour traffic. It 
makes good sense to stop on the outskirts 
of the city to study your map. Write down 
key turns. 

e When in the city, be alert for one-way 
streets, left-turn lanes, pedestrian cross- 
walks and other unusual traffic engineer- 
ing features. 
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e Country roads often mean high-crown 
blacktop, narrow culverts, soft shoulders, 
gravelly crossroads and excessive road oil. 
Watch for these driving hazards and keep a 
sharp eye out for farm vehicles. 

e On long trips, start and stop early, 
planning no more than eight hours behind 
the wheel. Share the driving if possible. 

e If your windshield is dirty, probably 
your headlights are too. Ask the service 
station attendant to clean them when he 
cleans your windshield. | 

© Remember, youare now required to wear 


seat belts in motor vehicles driven 1 
Ontario roads. Make sure everyone in 
car is buckled up. It’s the driver’s respon} 
bility to ensure that children from age 5) 
to age 16 wear seat belts. 
© Speed limits are lower on Ontario roe 
this year. Observe all posted speed lim 
as well as other traffic rules. 
e Finally, in the rush to vacation are 
never hesitate to yield the right-of-w 
even if you feel you are in the rig 
Remember, being in “the right” is Tf 
worth an accident. 


{ 


Trailering 


Trailers are a common sight on Onta! 
roads during the summier months. If you) 
hauling a trailer on the highway 
summer, remember to periodically j 
over and enable other motorists to pa 

Too often, long lines of traffic build 
behind a slower-moving vehicle towin 
trailer. The safe, courteous thing for yo 
do is to signal your intentions and pull 
on the shoulder of the road until the lin 
cars has passed. i 
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Freeway Driving 


| Travelling Ontario freeways is one of the best ways of getting 
‘ound the province quickly and safely. According to the Ministry 
' Transportation and Communications, the accident rate on 
intario freeways is well below the provincial average. 

|When entering a freeway, stay in the acceleration lane. 
jecelerate as quickly as possible to the freeway speed. This will 
(able you to merge smoothly with the freeway traffic. Drivers 
ready on the freeway, must adjust their speed to allow those 
tering to merge safely. 

|When travelling on these multi-lane highways, keep up with the 
iffic stream. Obey posted speed limits. At higher speeds you 
nnot react quickly enough in an emergency. Keep your distance 
one car length for every 10 miles of speed. Leave more distance 
junfavourable road and weather conditions. 

'|Always avoid lane hopping. Stay in your lane unless overtaking 
d passing another vehicle. Signal lane changes long before you 
ange — not at the last second. Do not impede or block faster 
joving traffic by driving in the passing lane. Do not straddle two 
hes. 

Although you can pass on the right, do so only with caution. 
lotorists do not expect others to pass on the right, and they may 
ft see you in time. 

Guard against highway fatigue. Steady speed, less activity, 
ezine drone and fixed staring all reduce alertness. Plan ahead for 
Hiular rest stops. If you tire, pull into a rest area or leave the 
eway entirely. 

)/n an emergency — a breakdown or tire trouble — get as far 
0 the road as possible. Cars on the shoulders are often 
lolved in accidents. 

| Vhen leaving a freeway, know precisely where you're going and 
& into the proper lane for your exit in plenty of time. Watch for 
‘signs and choose the correct exit. Signal your intention to turn 
| Reduce speed in the deceleration lane, nor inthe freeway lanes. 
Jn the exit ramps, safe speeds are usually indicated. Always 
ck your ramp speed on your speedometer. Even 40 miles an 
ar will feel like a crawl after freeway speeds. So be ready to 
ust to two-way traffic conditions. 


— a 


Aircraft Patrol 


Motorists travelling highways under 
surveillance by OPP aircraft patrol are 
reminded to stay well within posted speed 
limits. If they don’t, there is a good chance 
they'll be handed a traffic ticket. 

According to the police, the aircraft 
patrol is very accurate. And there is little 
hope of getting off. There has never been a 
case thrown out of court on technical 
grounds. 

Highways under OPP aircraft surveil- 
lance are readily identified by the special 
“T”-shaped markers placed one-quarter of 
a mile apart along the edge of the 
pavement. The time it takes you to travel 
the distance between the two markers 
indicates your speed to the officer in the 
plane. 

OPP aircraft patrol units are currently 
based in London, Burlington, Downsview, 
Barrie, Ottawa and Sudbury. 


Motorcycling . 
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Novice learns ‘ ‘there’ s no margin for error!” 


by Robin Burgess 


Teaching novice motorcyclists how to 
ride a motorcycle on the street and survive 
is what the two-day Canada Safety Council 
Motorcycle Training Course is all about. It 
is available in Ontario through the Ontario 
Safety League. 

The course runs every weekend through 
the summer. I was one of 16 would-be 
bikers in the first course of the season. 

My reasons for taking the course were 
straightforward. 

As the new owner of a smart little 160 
c.c. Ducati, | was anxious to learn as much 
as I could about riding a motorcycle safely 
before taking my bike on the road. 

Being a public relations officer for MTC, 
I knew the hard facts about motorcycle 
riding: the accident rate for motorcyclists 
is higher than for those operating any other 
vehicle on the road. And the greatest 
number of accidents happen to novice 
motorcyclists. 

The Safety Council course seemed to be 
the ideal way to learn to ride and survive 
from experienced motorcyclists with years 
of actual street riding behind them. But, it’s 
no course for slackers, I quickly disco- 
vered. 

From the time we all arrived at Downs- 
view Canadian Forces Base parking lot at 
9:00 a.m., shivering in the rain of a chilly 
Saturday morning to Sunday night at 6:00 
— 16 hours in all — the pace was strictly 
non-stop. 

It had to be. We had a lot to learn. 

The course is designed for raw novices 
who have never been on motorcycles 
before. So the initial day was devoted to 
learning to handle the bikes — 12 125 c.c. 
Hondas and Suzukis provided by dealers. 

In groups of four under the tender care 
of one of the five instructors, we practised 
basic braking and learned by heart the 
seven steps involved in starting a motorcy- 
cles 

“Last year, my students called me 
‘Sarge.’ You’re going to find out why,” 
our instructor warned us ominously before 
laying down the guidelines that would hold 
for the next two days: Never start a 
motorcycle without at least 50 feet clear- 
ance in front of you. No “hotdogging.” 
Always remove the key when you leave the 
bike. 

As the course progressed, that list grew. 

By the first evening we were all, with 
varying degrees of competence, able to 


start a motorcycle, change gears, turn left 
or right, signalling properly (including that 
very important shoulder check). 


We'd also had a chance to try some 
difficult manoeuvres such as weaving in 
and out of markers, starting and stopping 
on a hill, slow riding, and riding with a 
passenger on the back. 

At the same time, we’d added some do’s 
and don’ts to the list such as: Always 
shoulder check before taking off or 
turning; always signal turns crisply and 
well in advance. 

Sunday, we spent the morning learning 
defensive driving techniques — such as 
emergency braking and collision avoid- 
ance — and listening while our instructor 
Ken Morgan, talked about motorcycle 
maintenance and what to look for when 
buying a bike. (Subtitled: “Don’t be fooled 
by a shiny appearance.”) 


Finally, came the moment we'd all been 
waiting for — the road run around the 
streets of Downsview Canadian Forces 
Base. 

Heads bulging with all the old do’s and 
don’ts plus a few new ones (always keep to 
the left part of the lane to avoid being 
shoved onto the shoulder; remember the 


speed limit is 30 m.p.h. not 10 m.p.h. K 
to it), we pulled out onto the road ink 
brave line flanked by instructors front é 
rear and spot checking in between. 

And suddenly for the first time 
feeling hit me: “Hey, I’m riding a motory 
cle!” And the euphoria lasted until the fs 
time I was pulled over and tongue laslh 
by an instructor for not signalling p 
perly. 

Back at the parking lot it was the ran 
and teeter-totter (meant to simulate obs 
cles you may encounter in the roadway ¢ 
can’t avoid). 

At last came the test to see how mi 
were competent and confident enough) 
try for their MTC motorcycle licence. | 

Talking in small groups before head} 
off home, we asked each other the saj 
thing over and over: “Can you imagine 
number of novice motorcycle riders v) 
just jump on a bike and take it out on 
road?” 

Frightening. 

We all agreed. If the Motorcycle Ri 
Training Course did nothing else it tau 
us that there’s much more to ridin 
motorcycle than most people realize. 

It taught us something else too: O 
motorcycle there’s no margin for erro) 


“There's much more to riding a motorcycle than most people realize,” savs MTC public relat, 
officer Robin Burgess after taking the Canadian Safety Council's motorcycle training Col 
* 
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litch-hiking hazards 
lighlighted at OTC 
Tamilton meeting 


The value of good traffic safety educa- 
nal programs was well demonstrated 
‘ently at the 27th annual Ontario Traffic 
unference (OTC) in Hamilton. 


A two-hour presentation by the OTC 
‘fety Officers’ Committee gave delegates 
id a class of grade seven students an 
portant look, at the dangers of hitch- 
ing. 

Entitled “Thumbs Down,” the work- 
))p included a slide show, a typical 
ssroom lesson on hitch-hiking and a 
nel discussion. 


the slide show, a fictitious documentary 
'eloped especially for the three-day 
vention, graphically illustrated how 
fy it is for hitch-hikers to thumb their 
jy into a dangerous, if not fatal, 
lation. In the film, a young girl is 
jagely beaten after accepting a ride with 
ranger. 


‘ollowing the slide show, Ron Perazia- 
i a safety officer with the Hamilton- 
ntworth Regional Police, gave his 
pon on hitch-hiking to the students from 
#'tson Senior Public School in Hamil- 


itch-hiking, he told the students, is 
‘emely dangerous because too often it 
s in death for the hitch-hiker. He cited 
inples from newspaper clippings and 


iribed in detail police investigations 
such tragedies. 


fNo one can stop you from hitch- 
#@ng, not even the police.” Constable 
uziana said. “All we can do is warn you 
it can be dangerous. After that, it’s up 
jou.” 
fis lecture had a visiblé effect on the 
Before the presentation, they 
} obviously excited about escaping the 
toom to attend the convention. But 
#) the slide show and lecture, they filed 
Ktly from the room, impressed with 
they had learned. 
lie delegates were also caught up inthe 
Mission. This was particularly evident 
@ the number of questions put to the 
after their informative talk on 
#\us aspects of hitch-hiking. 
mbers of the panel included assistant 


r Mel Lastman; Dr. Sheldon Geller 
> Ontario Ministry of Health; and Ken 


iired and valuable lesson for everyone. 
| 
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Tire Maintenance 
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Check your tires. Don’t let a blow-out leave you flat. 


Belts Save Mississauga student (continued from page 1) 


into a ditch, where it came to rest atop a 
large sewer pipe. 

“My car was totally destroyed,” she said. 
“The whole front seat was torn loose from 
its moorings. The mechanic said the only 
thing that prevented me from going 
through the windshield was my seat belt.” 

Needless to say, Suzanne Chaddock is 
now a “firm believer” in seat belts; she is 
convinced they do save lives and prevent 
injuries in motor vehicle accidents. 

Miss Chaddock did not, however, 
always hold this view. In fact, she had 
written to the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications last winter calling 
for “the reversal” of Ontario’s new manda- 
tory seat belt law. 

In her letter, Miss Chaddock agreed that 
while seat belts may have saved many lives, 
no mention had been made of the number 
of people who survived an auto crash 
because they were not wearing seat belts. 
She concluded: 

“As you know, everyone does not agree 
with this law. I believe it is the option of the 
driver and passenger to decide for them- 
selves whether or not to wear seat belts. 

“I hope this letter will be joined by others 
and help in the reversal of this law.” 

Since the accident, however, Miss 
Chaddock has changed her mind about the 
legislation and she wrote again “to retract” 
the statements made in her original letter. 

In her second letter, Miss Chaddock 
said: 

“Today, | consider myself very fortunate 
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to be alive... I congratulate you on a 
terrific law and I sincerely hope others 
realize how valuable seat belts are.” 
Needless to say, Ministry officials were 
pleased Miss Chaddock had taken the time 
to report her experience and were thankful 
she was not seriously injured. Perhaps, 
there is a lesson in this story for all of us. 


Coroner’s jury recommends 
increased enforcement of 
mandatory seat belt law 


The law making the wearing of seat belts 
mandatory should “be more actively 
enforced” was the recommendation of the 
jury at the coroner’s inquest into the death 
of a 19-year-old Tillsonburg youth. 

The youth died last winter when the 
truck in which he was a passenger rolled 
over. He sustained head injuries resulting 
in death. 

A mechanical engineer and traffic safety 
expert with one of the major automobile 
manufacturers said he felt that the accident 
would never have resulted in death had the 
seat belts installed in the truck been worn. 

When the youth was found by the 
ambulance attendants, his head was pinned 
between the truck door and the cab roof. 

After a 40-minute deliberation, the jury 
recommended that “if the lap seat belt had 
been worn, and worn properly, we feel that 
the accident would not have caused death.” 
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Waterloo Regional Police Safety Officer Art Vinandy poses with 
the winners of a safety poster contest in Galt, part of a program 
undertaken in an effort to make area residents more safety 
conscious. Contest winners Marie Russo (left), a grade 6 student, 
and Joe DaCosta (right), a grade 4 student, each won a 10-speed 
bicycle. 


Coming Events 


July 1-7 — Safe Boating Week 

July 25-31 — Farm Safety Week 

August 24-27 — Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
annual conference, Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax. 


September — Roads and Transportation Association of 
Canada annual conference, Quebec Hilton Hotel, Quebec 
City. 

October 3-6 — Canada Safety Council annual confer- 
ence, Skyline Hotel, Ottawa. 


ontario traffic safety 


Community support boost 
Galt safety poster programy 


Promoting safety, especially traffic safety, can be an easy té 
for any community. All it takes is a little effort and cooperati 

This fact was clearly demonstrated recently in Galt, where lo 
members of business, industry, the police and Radio Stat 
CFTJ Cambridge combined resources in an effort to make a 
residents more safety conscious. 

“We wanted the community to be be safety-minded,” s 
Waterloo Regional Police Safety Officer Art Vinandy. “Thera 
station broadcast safety messages and local school children w 
asked to participate in a safety poster contest.” 

There was an overwhelming response from the children, W 
were required to draw a Safety poster, write a safety story besidi 


_ then forward it to the radio station. 


“T judged the posters,” Vinandy said. “Every week, I picked? 
winners and presented them with prizes. At the end of the six-w 
contest, I had a difficult job. .. I viewed 1,136 posters to pick ‘ 
winners, one girl and one boy.” 

Marie Russo, a grade 6 student at St. Anne’s School and- 
DaCosta, a grade 4 student at St. Patrick’s School were 
winners. Each were presented with a 10-speed bicycle. 

Marie’s poster was on bicycle and car safety, while Ji 
winner reminded viewers that care must be taken on thin ice 


Remember moped regulations 


If you own a moped, or are planning to ride one this sumr 
make sure you know the rules governing these motor-assi 
bicycles. 

© Moped drivers must possess either an Ontario driv 
licence or 365-day temporary instruction permit. 

e Licence plates are required for mopeds. The plates iss 
upon payment of annual $5 registration fee, must be attache 
the rear of the vehicle. P 

© When applying for a moped licence, the owner must ¢ 
blish his ownership, show the bill of sale from the dealer and p 
of insurance. Otherwise, the owner must pay an additional per 
fee of $60 for an uninsured motor vehicle fee receipt. 

e Although helmets are not yet compulsory, it is recommel 
that moped drivers wear some type of head protection. 
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An amendment to The Highway Traffic 
it of Ontario now requires motorists to 
hip for school crossing guards assisting 
§ildren across a street. 
The new legislation, effective September 
1976, defines a school crossing guard as 
person 16 years of age or older 
ployed by a municipality to direct the 
| vement of children across a highway.” 
}'o stop traffic, a crossing guard must 
inlay a special school crossing stop sign 
B:scribed by the Ministry of 
[insportation and Communications. No 
) other than a school crossing guard can 
It this sign. 
he stop signs are to be used only on 
{ds with speed limits of 40 miles per hour 
Bless. Motorists failing to stop for the 
fh are liable to a fine of not less than $20 
% not more than $100. 
he legislation does not apply to school 
ty patrols, an organization of selected 
dents from upper elementary grades 


ich also helps children cross streets. 
chool safety patrols are not school 


Mssing guards. They do not have the 


he sole duty of a school safety patrol 
inber is to hold children back on the 
(walk or shoulder until it is safe to cross. 
vhen it is safe, a school safety patrol 

nber sends the children across. But he 
ithe remains on the sidewalk or shoulder, 
“y to deal with the next group of 
(dren as they come to the patrol point. 
nder another amendment to the act, 
orcyclists on Ontario roads are now re- 
ed to turn on their front and rear lights 
and night when on the highway. This 
Tegulation came into effect July 1, 
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Published in the interest of greater traffic safety by the Ministry of Transportation and Communications, 


Ontario’s mandatory seat belt law and 
lower speed limit regulations continue to 
have a dramatic effect on the number of 
motorists killed and injured in traffic 
accidents across the province, says 
Transportation and Communications 
Minister James Snow. 

“There were 66 fewer drivers and 
passengers killed and 6,765 fewer injured 
in motor vehicle accidents during the first 
six months of this year, compared to the 
same period a year ago,” the Minister said. 

“Considering that the death and injury 
toll has been on the increase for a number 
of years, I’m certainly encouraged by these 
figures. 


Fewer deaths and injuries reported 


Ontario 


Motorists: STOP for crossing guards! 


oe 


“It’s obvious the legislation is helping to 
reduce the carnage on provincial streets 
and highways. I hope the trend continues.” 

Statistically, 445 drivers and passengers 
were killed over the first six months of this 
year compared to 511 a year ago, a drop of 
12.9 percent. 

The number of drivers and passengers 
injured is down 18.4 per cent. Altogether, 
30,022 people were hurt in traffic accidents 
through the first six months of 1976, 
compared to 36,787 in 1975. 

The total number of accidents were 
down slightly during the first half of 1976 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Select committee studies 
traffic safety problems 


By Robin Burgess 


Why is the highway death and injury toll 
in Ontario rising so rapidly year by year? 
And what can be done to stop it? 

Those are the big questions Fred Young, 
chairman of the recently appointed 
Ontario Select Committee on Highway 
Safety and his colleagues will be trying to 
answer over the next few months. 

Mr. Young, MPP from Yorkview, anda 
man who describes highway safety as his 
longtime “hobby” feels they’re particu- 
larly pertinent questions right now. 

“The fact is that over the last decade or 
so the death toll on our highways has been 
rising steadily,” Mr. Young said. 
“Accident and property damage rates have 
been going up until insurance premiums 
are almost prohibitive. Medical costs have 
also been skyrocketing to a prohibitive 
level. And so much of that medical cost, 
both doctor and hospital costs, are caused 
on the highway.” 


Deaths (Continued from page 1) 
— 99,164 compared to 100,057 in 1975. 

Mr. Snow said the number of motorists 
using seat belts in Ontario is four times 
greater than before the mandatory seat belt 
legislation came into effect January 1, 
1976. 

“A study undertaken by the Ministry in 
June reveals that 64-65 per cent of all 
motorists are wearing seat belts,” he said. 
“This compares with only I7 per cent 
before the legislation was enacted.” 

Mr. Snow pointed out, however, the 
usage rate has fallen since the law was first 
enforced in February, when it reached a 
high of 77 per cent province wide. 

“Belt use across the province has 
dropped about 11 per cent,” he said. 
“Whether it will stabilize at that level, 
increase again, or drop further, remains to 
bemscenx 

Mr. Snow also took exception to an 
American study which reported that belt 
use in Ontario had dropped to 51 per cent. 

He said the survey method used in the 
American study — observing driver belt 
use from the sidewalk as cars stop or slow 
down — tends to under-estimate seat belt 
use. 

Studies by the Ministry indicate that belt 
use figures obtained this way are low by 
nine to 10 percent, compared to the more 
reliable roadside survey method used for 
most of MTC’s surveys. 


The committee, set up May 25, is an all- 
party committee with 13 members. Other 
members include: Ted Bounsall, MPP 
Windsor-Sandwich; Mike Breaugh, MPP 
Oshawa; William Ferrier, MPP Cochrane 
South; Philip Givens, MPP Armourdale; 
Jack Johnson, MPP Wellington-Dufferin- 


Peel; R. Douglas Kennedy, MPP 
Mississauga South; Lorne Maeck, MPP 
Parry Sound; George McCague, MPP 


Dufferin-Simcoe; Bob MacKenzie, MPP 
Hamilton East; Robert Nixon, MPP 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk; Keith Norton, 
MPP Kingston and the Islands; and Jack 
Riddell, MPP Huron-Middlesex. 

The committee has been given a general 
mandate by the Legislature to “study the 
overall question of highway safety in all its 
phases.” Members have been instructed to 
have an interim report ready by the end of 
September. A final report should be 
completed by mid-winter. 

Following the final report, Mr. Young 
said he hopes there will be an on-going 
committee constituted to continue the 
Select Committee’s work. 

In the meantime, with only a limited 
time frame in which to work, obviously the 
Committee is going to have to give priority 
to certain specific issues. 


Its the Law 


Motorists are reminded that no 
vehicle may be driven through, 
around or under a crossing gate or 
barrier at a railway crossing while the 
gate or barrier is closed, or is being 
opened or closed — it’s the law. At 
level railway crossings, slow down, 
listen, and look both ways to make 
sure the way is clear before attempt- 
ing to cross the tracks. If a train is 
approaching, stop not less than 15 
feet from the nearest track. It should 
also be remembered that buses are 
required by law to stop at all railway 
crossings that are not protected by 
gates or signals. Accidents at these 
locations do occur. In 1975, for 
example there were 328 motor 
vehicle accidents at railway crossings 
across the province; 22 fatal 
accidents and 125 personal injury 
accidents. 


Fred Young 

One of the most important problems 
members will be examining is the trd 
rise in deaths and accidents caused 
drinking drivers. 

“About half the drivers today who 
killed on the road are in some 
involved with alcohol,’ Mr. Young s 
“Now that means that we have to cha 
drivers’ attitude towards drinking, tl 
hopefully cutting down on the numbe 
people who are actually drinking 
driving.” 

(Continued on pag 


Make no mistake, there is a growing 
yncern among Canadians over alcohol 
guse, particularly when it involves the 
inking driver. 

\What’s more, even the most casual 
server at Informaction ’76 would come 
way with the distinct impression that 
‘ere are many people determined to do 
mething about it. 

‘The largest meeting of its kind ever held 
| Canada, Informaction ’76 was the title 
| the 11th annual conference of the 
anadian Foundation on Alcohol and 
rug Dependencies (CFADD). Held in 
pronto, it was hosted this year by the 


| 


ddiction Research Foundation of 


rsonnel and politicians from across 
(nada, as well as from the United States 
, attended the week-long 


Terry J ones 


‘ntario MPP Terry Jones told delegates 
| the provincial government was 
sidering raising the drinking age to 19, 
ely as a result of his study into the use 
| abuse of alcohol by young people. 
There is no doubt,” he said, “that since 
tage of majority was lowered to 18, the 
1 serious problems related to alcohol 
‘affecting a younger and younger 
Ip.” 

'r. Jones, the Parliamentary Assistant 
{he Provincial Secretary for Social 
slopment, said the study, undertaken 
he Ontario Youth Secretariat, found 
73 per cent of high school students are 
alcohol, and that over half of the 
1g people in grade 7 are drinking, some 
‘heavily. 
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~onference concerned about drinking driver 


Informaction ’76 received good press coverage during the week-long conference. Here 
Dr. Michelle Cousineau of Montreal is interviewed by a CBC French television 
network crew on location at the Royal York Hotel. 


“Since 97 per cent of all high school 
students in Ontario are 18 years of age or 
under, we believe that raising the legal 
drinking age to 19 will go far to remove 
alcohol from the high schools,” Mr. Jones 
said. 

Ernest Pass of the Nova Scotia Registry 
of Motor Vehicles pointed out that 
alcohol-involved drivers account for 54 per 
cent of all fatal crashes in Canada and cost 
taxpayers $360 million annually. 

He wants legislators to lower the legal 
blood alcohol level from .08 per cent to .05 
per cent, and he urged reinforcement of 
drinking-driving detection methods to 
help police get drinkers off the roads. 

He also recommended compulsory 
participation in educational-rehabilitative 
programs for drinking drivers and a 
follow-up procedure accompanied by 
conditional driver licensing. 

Mel Lastman, mayor of North York, 
said “traffic accidents are by far the worst 
form of violence anywhere in North 
America . . . and if we want to do some- 
thing about it, we have to find a way to get 
drunk drivers off the road.” 

Mayor Lastman’s recommendations 
included year-round spot checks by police, 
photographs on driver licences, portable 
breathalyzers in taverns, and a return toa 
legal drinking age of 21. 

He also said insurance companies can 
play a major role in the battle against 
drinking drivers through deductible 
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clauses written into insurance policies that 
take effect in an accident involving a 
drinking driver. 

Reg Warren of the Traffic Injury 
Research Foundation of Canada revealed 
some startling figures about the 
probability of young drinking drivers 
being killed in a motor vehicle accident. 

“Impaired drivers age 16 and 17 are 165 
times more likely to die in a motor vehicle 
collision than the average non-impaired 
driver,” he said. The risk factor for those 
age 18 and 19 is 70. 


Drunk driver 


gets murder rap 


_A report in Traffic Safety, a US 
National Safety Council publication, 
says a jury in Montgomery, Ala., has 
convicted a driver of first degree 
murder and sentenced him to life 
imprisonment because he was drunk 
when his automobile struck another 
car, killing a teenager. 

The driver was convicted under the 
“universal malice” provision of the 

_ Alabama Homicide Statute. 

On hearing the verdict, District 
Attorney James E. Evans said: “The 
juries of Montgomery County are 

trying to tell somebody they want 
something done about drunk 
drivers.” 


By Naomi Callaghan 


They’ve tagged it the “jaws of life.” 

It’s not unlike a pair of garden 
clippers although it’s larger and heavier. 

And it can open up a mangled vehicle 
to rescue a trapped person in about one- 
quarter the time of conventional tools. 

For the Quinte Rescue Squad, based 
in Corbyville — near Belleville — it’s a 
highly effective tool that they added to 
their well-equipped operational van last 
February. 

As co-captain Bob Pearce points out: 
“We want to do what we can for people 
in trouble and do it as quickly as 
possible.” 

Their dedication to rescue work is 
evident in the van. A converted OPP 
‘paddy wagon,” it contains all the tools 
of their trade, including a four-ton 
winch up front and a lighting system 
that can provide 2,000 watts to 
illuminate an accident area. It took the 
19-man squad about three months to 
effect the conversion. 

And it now includes the “jaws of life.” 

Officially it’s a Hurst Rescue Tool — 
a one-man, hand-held, portable unit 
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“Jaws” freeing trapped accident victims 


that can open up vehicles as effectively 
as a can opener handles a tin can. 

The “jaws” is about three feet long, 
has a 32-inch spread, weighs 67 pounds 
and can exert between 10 and 12,000 
pounds pressure. Because of its 48 feet 
of hose it operates at a safe distance 
from its power source, thus eliminating 
the possibility of sparks and resulting 
fire. 

And all members of the Quinte 
Rescue Squad are fire conscious 
because they double as volunteer 
firemen at the Corbyville unit of the 
Thurlow Fire Department. 

The Rescue Squad is an amazing 
operation especially when you consider 
they have no grants to finance their 
operation and perform their services 
without remuneration. They do get paid 
as volunteer firemen, but only when 
acting in that capacity. The rescue work 
is strictly their own operation. 

And they have developed a highly 
effective service on their own initiative. 
Take their “jaws” as an example. They 
first saw it advertised in a fireman’s 
magazine. Then co-captain Bruce 
Gelsthrope saw it in operation during a 


Once the Quinte Rescue Squad saw the capabilities of this special power tool for 
rescuing trapped victims from wrecked cars, they added one to their well-equipped van 
shown in the background. 


trip to the United States. 

But for an operation that | 
completely volunteer and with } 
funds, the $7,000 price tag was pre 
steep. But these dedicated men — « 
their wives — didn’t let that prob! 
stop them for long. 

They started a fund-raising blitz 
their own with raffles. They t 
enlisted the aid of the local Belley 
radio station. People and organizati 
from surrounding communities <¢ 
pitched in to help. 

The donations came in — often $ 
and $150 at a time — from such unli 
sources as the Fish and Game Club, 
Kennel Club, the Elks Lodge, 
Newcomers Club and the Belley 
Women’s Sales and Ad Club. 

In the end it added up to enough 
pay for the “jaws of life.” 


Now they are starting to think ab 
financing the purchase of cushions | 
can be inserted flat under a vehicle 
then inflated to raise the vehicle. Th’ 
someone is trapped underneath t 
can be more easily rescued. 

But the community effort to sup] 
the work of the Rescue Squad doe 
end there. Those who operate it wor 
other jobs and their employers 
accepted and backed the commit | 
they have made to the community.) 


All these volunteers live wit 
portable radio which alerts them w 
their services are needed. And f 
means all the time — at work, at hos 
even in their cars. Their employ 
accept this as well as granting them jf 
mission to leave if they have to respi 
to an emergency. 

The squad started as part of the 


department in Corbyville in 1972. } 
that restricted them to operating wi 
their own boundaries. So, in 19741 
incorporated their operations as 
Quinte Rescue Squad and can | 
operate across boundary li 
Although the logistics of travel 1 
keep them closely confined within a 
mile radius of Corbyville, they 
travel further if needed. 


As a rescue squad they respond 
fires in Thurlow Township, as well ‘ 
requests for assistance from ambul! 
operations and the OPP. 


They have two alternate drivers 
‘ked from volunteers who live within 
0 miles from the fire station where the 
cue van is housed. The driver and at 
fst one or two other men are usually 
iding for the emergency within four 
nutes of receiving the first call. 

But nothing is left to chance. Co- 
Otains and other members of the 
lad head first for the station until 
'y hear the “10-8” which indicates the 
it is mobile. Then they are on their 
y to the scene of the accident. 

"hey are equipped to handle — and 
We assisted at — fires, train wrecks, 
ticle accidents and water mishaps. 
2y are even equipped with their own 
it. 

“heir code — an unwritten one — is 


“move quickly.” As Pearce summed up: 
“We'd rather be called as soon as 
someone hears of an accident — even if 
it turns out that we are not needed — 
than arrive too late to help.” 

Members are trained in first aid, and 
take refresher courses every year. But 
they feel that this is a secondary part of 
their job. Primarily they help rescue 
people, then turn any victims over to 
more qualified medical help. 

But they can and do provide medical 
help if necessary. They carry first aid 
equipment, stretchers, air splints, and 
fracture boards. 

One of their concerns at the moment 
is that they are not covered personally 
for injuries they might sustain during 
the course of a rescue operation. But 


that hasn’t stopped them yet, although 
they are looking into the possibility of 
obtaining insurance coverage to protect 
themselves. 

Their service has grown over the 
years from five calls in 1972 to 36 calls 
last year. This year they have responded 
to only 10 or 11 calls and feel the 
reduced speed limit may be having some 
effect on the number of calls. 

Their greatest asset is the fact that 
they are always prepared — and willing 
— to respond toany call for help in their 
area. 

And yes — they do watch TV’s 
“Emergency * and Gast" Pearce 
commented, “We’ve learned a few 
things from it — including some tips on 
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how to operate the ‘jaws’. 


Hospitals admit 
fewer highway 
accident victims 


Ontario’s new mandatory seat belt law 
and lower speed limit regulations appear to 
be having an effect on the number of 
people admitted to hospital with injuries 
resulting from motor vehicle accidents. 

At least, that’s the opinion of Dr. Robert 
McMurtry, director of emergency services 
at Sunnybrook Medical Centre in 
Toronto. 

“I don’t think there is any question that 
there has beena reduction in the number of 
people killed and seriously injured in 
motor vehicle accidents since the new 
legislation came into effect,” Dr. 


McMurtry said. 


Dr. Robert McMurtry 


“Although a careful study needs to be 
done to support this view, there is no doubt 
that we are seeing fewer accident victims 
heress 

He said an interesting situation exists 
regardings Sunny brooks) mew, 
experimental Regional Trauma _ Unit. 

“We expected to see numerous car crash 
victims in the unit, but those we looked 
after during our first month of operation 
were all admitted for other causes — 
motorcycle accident victims and suicide 
attempts,” Dr. McMurtry said. 

He also pointed out that doctors in co- 
operating hospitals within the trauma 
unit’s area of operation northeast of 
Toronto also believe the legislation is 
helping to reduce the number and severity 
of auto crash injuries. 

It’s a trend that is occuring all across the 
province. Hospitals in Hamilton, Toronto, 
North Bay, and London have reported 
similar reductions in the number of motor 
vehicle accident patients. 
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SAFETY CHECK 


Tread worn below 1/16” 
depth in center grooves, 
or where ply cord shows. 
Measure depth with bottom 
edge of a penny. If you can 
see the bottom of the word 
Canada, replace tires. 


YOUR TIRES 


Tread worn down to the 
level of tread wear indi- 
cators, built into late 
model tires, which appear 
as solid bands across the 
tread surface. 


Auto theft easy when keys left in dl 
provincial police figures indicate | 


Far too many motorists are making 
easy for a thief to drive away in their ¢ 

At least, that’s how it looks after a qu 
review of Ontario Provincial Police fig 
on stolen cars. Here are some of the fat 

e About 25,000 cars are stolen e 
year in Ontario. 

© 40 per cent of the cars stolen had! 
keys left in the ignition. 

© 80 per cent were left unlocked. 

© 80 per cent were stolen for transp 
tation, usually joyriding. 

e@ 12 per cent were stolen for parts 
resale. 

© 8 percent were stolen for use in br¢ 
and enter, bank robbery and other crim 

© Over 50 percent of car thefts are fri 
residential areas. 

e About two-thirds of the cars 
taken at night. | 

Needless to say, it’s obvious a gf 
many car thefts could be prevented 
motorists simply remembered to close 
windows, lock the doors and pocket | 
key every time they leave their ¢ 
unattended. ie 
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By Madelaine Drohan 


They don’t want to advertise the fact 
lat they are handicapped. But they don’t 
ant to hide it either. 

The car they drive just says “Student 
river”. 

It's a Driver Education Course for the 
jandicapped at the Ontario Crippled 
ihildren’s Centre. And for the six people 
\volved, it’s a dream come true. 
Margaret Young, a senior therapist at 
je Centre, is the co-ordinator and the 
(eator of the program. She talks about the 
(urse with obvious enthusiasm. 

“We felt our primary need was to offer 
é Opportunity for adolescents where it 
|d been denied them previously. Many of 
2m can take driver eduction in the class- 
om, but there hasn’t been any chance to 
se the in-car lessons with people who 
iderstand their disabilities.” 

Travelling around the city is an expen- 
e proposition for handicapped people. 
ley cannot always use_ public 
Insportation, thus are forced to take 
her a cab or the wheelchair bus —both 


myrning to drive is a dream come true for Paula Ashmead, 25, 


l, 
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of which are expensive (a round trip in the 
wheelchair bus is $12.00). Thus, getting a 
driver’s licence will give the ha ndicapped a 
chance to get out more often. 

Students taking the course learn to drive 
with hand controls. The controls are 
designed by Ken Labram, a Vancouver 
engineer who is a paraplegic himself. They 
consist of a single lever controlling both 
gas and brakes (push away from you for 
brake, pull towards you for gas). 

Relatively inexpensive ($115.00), the 
controls must be ordered to fit a particular 
make and model of car. They cannot be 
switched from car to car. 

Hand controls are no more hazardous 
than foot controls. “After staff and instruc- 
tors tried them out,” says Margaret Young, 
“we were pleasantly surprised at how 
natural they did feel.” 

The six students who take the course 
were chosen out of 40 applicants — on the 
basis of their education, and the extent of 
their handicap. 

Young explained that for the first group 
they chose people with good upper 
extremities because they must have suffi- 


one of six students 


Wag the first driver education course for the handicapped at the Ontario Crippled 


fidren’s Centre in Toronto. 
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Margaret Young 


cient strength to both turn the wheel and 
the hand controls. Students were asked to 
pay a fee of $75.00, which is slightly lower 
than most driving school fees. 

The Centre is not certain that this fee will 
be adequate. “The problem is,” says 
Young, “that we would like to keep it 
within reach of the handicapped, the 
people who really need it.” 

One of the boys taking the course is 
being funded by the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services. He is ona 
work-training program. Once he gets his 
licence, he can go out and join the working 
world, instead of staying at home and 
collecting his disability and pension. 

The car that the course is now using is on 
loan from the Centre until a permanent 
vehicle is available. 

Eventually they would like to get a van. 
“But that will be much later,” says Young, 
“we’re having a hard enough time just 
getting a car.” 

At the moment students receive 25 hours 
classroom lessons, 20 hours in-car obser- 
vation, and 10 hours in-car practical 
experience. Their practice time might have 
to be extended allowing them to build their 
confidence, a problem arising from the fact 
students don’t have their own car to 
practise with between lessons. 

If the program is successful — and there 
seems to be a definite need for it — the 
Centre is hoping to acquire a simulator, to 
help them teach additional students. 

The simulator determines whether a 
person’s reflexes are fast enough to drive, 
without taking the chance of having them 
operate ona road. This is especially impor- 
tant in the case of unco-ordinated, 
handicapped people. 
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OPP contest winners 


Ontario Provincial Police Commissioner H.H. Graham poses with 
the three young winners of this year’s OPP safety poster contest, 
undertaken in co-operation with the Ontario Road Builders’ 
Association in an effort to remind motorists of the need for safety at 
road construction sites. From left to right are: Myron Jarema, 13, of 
Strathroy; Stephen Van Velzen, 12, of St. Catharines; and Lawrie 
Robb, 7, of Thunder Bay. The winners were treated to a two-day Visit 
to Toronto. More than 60,000 youngsters entered the poster draw. 


Coming events 


Sept. 12-16 — Roads and Transportation Association of 
Canada annual conference, Quebec Hilton Hotel, Quebec 
City. 

October 3-6 — Canada Safety Council annual conference, 


Skyline Hotel, Ottawa. 
October 25-29 — Fleet Safety Supervisors course, 


Ontario Safety League. 
October 29-30 — Advanced Techniques in Fleet Safety 
Management course, Ontario Safety League. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

In the May-June issue some emphasis is laid on the importa} 
of motorists obeying the rules of the road with regard to pes 
cyclists. Now that cyclists are becoming more numerous, | h« 
you will give equal emphasis to the same rules of the road be} 
observed by cyclists. 

It appears to me there are far too many cyclists who use 
highways in a very free and easy manner without proper regar« 
The Highway Traffic Act: they ride the wrong way on one \¥ 
streets; do not wait for traffic lights to turn green; do not sig 
their turns; do not look for following or approaching traffic bef 
making left turns; and many do not seem to care whether or 
they have proper lights for their bicycles to illuminate then 
night. 


Yours truly 
C.B.N. Swanston 
Stratford 


Select Committee (Continued from page 2) 


The committee will be focussing on other important dri 
related problems too, such as developing better-trained a 
therefore, less accident-prone drivers. 

At the same time, members will be looking into the relations 
of law enforcement to the rising accident rate; the role the cot 
can play in encouraging highway safety; and reviewing Ontar 
motor vehicle inspection program. 

They also will be examining ways of improving the safety of 
province’s county and municipal roads. 

Another important question the committee hopes to have 
answer for in its interim report is: what, if any, kind of heln} 
should be mandatory for moped drivers? | 

The committee has already heard from federal and provin: 
ministries and police about the kind of problems they’re fac 
and the type of research going on in the field of traffic safet! 

“The next step involves getting ideas and feedback from 
people of Ontario,” Mr. Young said. In that regard, commi? 
members have been inviting presentations and holding pu 
hearings in many provincial centres. 
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Ontario 


_ During the fall months, inclement weather 
ind early hours of darkness, not to mention 
hosts and goblins, all make driving condi- 
ions extremely hazardous for the unwary 
jotorist. 

But traffic accidents can be prevented, 
ven during this trying time of year. Here are 
few reminders that will help you stay alive 
ad prevent death or injury to others, 
| specially the careless little witch who forgets 
| traffic safety rule while making her annual 
| allowe’en rounds: 

| © If you're travelling through suburban 
teets or rural towns on Hallowe’en Eve, 
}oceed with caution. In the excitement of 
faking his rounds, a careless child may run 
lito the street unexpectedly from between 
\jrked cars. 

| © Watch for children wearing dark cos- 
mes. Sometimes parents fail to dress their 
ildren in white-coloured clothing. They are 
ficult to see. Hallowe’en masks can also 
scure a child’s vision, preventing him 
iM seeing an oncoming car. 

® Adjust your driving habits to suit 
ather conditions. On wet, slippery roads, 
w down and leave more space between 
dr car and the vehicle ahead. Good drivers 
)w at least one car length for each 10 miles 
‘hour of car speed. 

» Remember, headlight use is required 
ler the law from one-half hour after sunset 
one-half hour before sunrise, and at any 
€ when visibility prevents you from 
wly seeing persons or vehicles at a 
ance of 500 feet. You can see and be seen 
er using low beams in fog, snow or heavy 


| 


Watch for fallen leaves on the roadway. 
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So, beware of little ghosts and 
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USE oF 
SEAT BELT 
COMPULSORY 


Ontario 


Look out! Hallowe’en’s a spooky night, 


ae 


goblins 


Following Ontario’s lead, Quebec has 
become the second Canadian province to 
enact mandatory seat belt legislation requir- 
ing motorists to buckle up in vehicles driven 
on provincial streets and highways. 

Under Quebec’s law, effective August 15, 
1976, all drivers and front-seat Passengers 
must wear seat belts in cars manufactured 
after January 1, 1971. 

Those failing to comply with the law are 
liable to a fine of not more than $20, plus 


vet weather, they are slippery. Also avoid This sign reminds Quebec motorists they must 
ing through leaves piled against the curb. buckle-up. Anyone unable to wear a seat belt 
a favourite hiding place for small for medical reasons and children under 5 
dren. years old or 50 pounds are exempt. 


court costs. 

Motorists are exempt from wearing the 
shoulder harness in vehicles manufactured 
prior to January 1, 1974. 


An inspection program for dump trucks 
was introduced in Ontario in September by 
the Ministry of Transportation and Commu- 
nications. 

Under this program all loaded dump trucks 
on a highway must display a windshield 
sticker as evidence the vehicle has undergone 
inspection and met the prescribed standards. 

‘The new inspection program will ensure 
that all dump trucks and tractors pulling dump 
trailers undergo periodic inspection and meet 
prescribed safety inspection standards,”’ said 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions James Snow. 

He added: ‘‘This Ministry’s objective isn’t 
to take dump trucks off the road, but have 
mechanical defects corrected, resulting in 
safer vehicles on public roads.’’ 

The inspection sticker issued will be valid 
until December 31, 1976. Mandatory twice 
annual inspections are planned for 1977. 

On the sale or transfer of a dump truck 
where the owner has obtained a safety 
standards certificate, the new owner will be 
issued an inspection sticker. 

Inspections may be carried out at any motor 
vehicle inspection station authorized to 
inspect heavy vehicles. 

There are 3,500 licensed stations through- 
out the province, including service stations, 
car-truck dealerships and garages. 


protection. The Minister was 
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Ontario’s mandatory seat belt law, and its 
beneficial effects, are attracting a good deal 
of attention. 

Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations officials say they are receiving an 
increasing number of requests from other 
jurisdictions for in-depth information regard- 
ing Ontario’s legislation and its results. 

In fact, Transportation and Communica- 
tions Minister James Snow recently travelled 
to Washington, D.C., to appear at a public 
hearing on motor vehicle occupant-crash 
invited by 


. ) | 
William T. Coleman, Secretary of Transpor, 
tation for the U.S. Department of Transpor-| 
tation. i 
In his report, Snow said Ontario’s seat belt! 
law was largely responsible for a dramatic) 
reduction in the number of motorists killed) 
and injured on provincial streets and high-| 
ways. | 

During the first six months of this year, 
there were 66 fewer drivers and passengers) 
killed and 6,765 fewer injured in motor! 
vehicle accidents across the province, com-) 
pared to the same period a year ago. | 


it. ODO Ltd aA YY 
Motorists are reminded they must 
§ stop when approaching a chrome- 
= yellow school bus with red lights 
lM flashing front and rear, regardless of 
& posted speed limits — it’s the law. 

Failure to stop for a school bus with 
| its alternating red signal lights flashing 
carries a penalty of four demerit points 
® and a maximum fine of $100. 
et The law applies everywhere — on 
li highways, country roads, city, town or | 
§ village streets — except on multi-lane | 
® highways with a median barrier. On 
these, only the vehicles behind the 
school bus must stop on seeing the 
flashing red lights. 

A median barrier means the portion 
of a highway constructed to separate 
§ traffic travelling in one direction from 
traffic travelling in the opposite direc- 
® tion. The median barrier is a physical 
| barrier, or an unpaved strip of ground. 
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School children have more protection 
with bus and foot patrollers on the job 


By Susan Bright 


Ontario cares about safety. That’s evident 
from the support being given to the student 
school bus and foot patrol groups in operation 
across the province. 

Backed by an excellent safety record, these 
patrols are set up to protect the lives of school 
children, according to Pat Curran, manager of 
Public Information for the Ontario Motor 
League. 

Although the OML has been involved in 
the program since 1938, its success is due 
largely to the co-operation of a number of 
groups, she explained. 

‘We require the help of the school boards, 


the police and the public as well as the 


children themselves,’’ said Curran. 


Patroller controls students 


A patroller’s job is to control and direct his 
or her fellow students — not the traffic. 
This protects both the safety and liability of 
the patroller as he has no legal authority to 
_ stop traffic. 
__ Patrollers are chosen by a teacher once the 
_ school board has approved the program. 
Senior students are selected on the basis of 
_ leadership qualities. And they must be good 
Students as their duties may involve regular 
school time. 
Once chosen, they must obtain their 
_ Parents’ written permission to take on the job. 
_ They are then trained by a teacher and local 
_ police officers. 
__ A captain is elected by the other patrollers, 
once training is complete. He assigns posi- 
tions and replaces absentee patrollers from a 
reserve. 
Captains and co-captains may attend a one- 
_ week summer camp where they are trained in 
_ Normal duties, as well as emergency situation 
_Measures and first aid. 
The camp has been in operation since 1970 
_and was held last summer at Camp Samac in 
Oshawa. 


Mix of training, recreation 

“The training is well-mixed with swim- 
‘ming and recreation. The police look after 
the children’s instruction and it sets up a 
fantastic rapport between the police and the 
patrollers,’’ said Curran. 

When school resumes in the fall, patrollers 
are given a white and blaze orange arm band 
and belt and a raincoat, to make them easily 
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Patrol captains and co-captains are trained in routine and emergency duties at an annual 
one-week summer camp, held this year at Camp Samac in Oshawa. 


visible both to children and motorists. 

Foot patrols are set up in several traffic 
situations and can consist of up to three 
patrollers, depending on the particular loca- 
tion. 


Helps children cross safely 


It is the foot patroller’s responsibility to 
keep children off the street until it is safe to 
cross. This is done by standing one step back 
from the curb, arms upraised, to prevent 
students from darting out into the roadway. 

The patroller waits for a gap in the traffic. 
When he is certain the students have enough 
time to cross safely, the patroller lowers his 
arms and steps aside. 

This is the signal for children to cross. 
Raising his arms once again, he prevents 
other children approaching the intersection, 
from crossing the street. 

Foot patrols are located at: 

® non-protected intersections (no signal 
lights etc.). 

® non-intersections with high traffic vol- 
umes. 

® busy intersections where a policeman is 
directing traffic. (Here the patroller works 
under the officer’s direction.) 

@ pedestrian cross-walks — even in this 
situation the patroller does not stop traffic. 
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@ T-shaped intersections. 

Bus patrollers, on the other hand, assist 
children to get on and off school buses safely 
as well as ensuring that everyone behaves 
during the ride. They usually work in pairs. 

At each loading and unloading point, one 
patroller helps the children cross the street, 
while the other checks to make sure nothing is 
left behind. 


MTC produces 3 
shows on patrols 


Three instructional slide shows on school 
safety patrols have been produced by the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions for use by police and interested safety 
groups. 

These include two slide shows for children, 
one outlining the duties of bus safety 
patrollers and the other the duties of foot 
safety patrollers; and a slide show for adults 
explaining the functions of both types of 
safety patrols. 

The shows are available through MTC, 
Public and Safety Information Branch, 1201 
Wilson Avenue, Downsview, Ontario, 
M3M 1J8. 
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OEW ‘‘eyes in sky’’ keep traffic noe 


By George Martin 


Despite a substantial increase in traffic 
volume, TV ‘‘eyes in the sky’? and ramp 
control lights along the four miles of the 
Queen Elizabeth Way between Oakville and 
Mississauga’s east limits keep the morning 
rush hour traffic moving. 

And most drivers seem to like it, according 
to Minister of Transportation and Communi- 
cations James Snow. 

‘As the result of a survey my Ministry 
began in January, we discovered that about 65 
per cent of Oakville and Mississauga motor- 
ist-commuters using the eastbound QEW are 
in favour of the metering of traffic lights to 
control ramp traffic flow.”’ 

The five entrance ramps in the area have a 
traffic lights system that permits a few 
vehicles at a time to join the rush hour traffic 
flow on the QEW. By creating short backups 
on these ramps, long and sometimes danger- 
ous backups on the super highway can be 
avoided. 

MTC traffic control officials say there’s an 
average of 107,000 vehicles using the QEW 
in both directions at the east limits of 
Mississauga each day. During the summer 
this goes up to 111,500. 

‘“One fact that came through was that about 
80 per cent of the Oakville-Mississauga rush- 
hour commuters didn’t know anything about 
the TV surveillance and hadn’t noticed the 
TV cameras along the QEW,”’ said Mr. 
Snow. 

‘*When they were told, their reaction was 
positive. Especially when it was made clear 
that the TV cameras were not law enforce- 
ment ‘Big Brother is Watching You’ devices, 
but a system to help achieve a smoother flow 


A system of ramp control lights and TV-type cameras regulates traffic 
entering the QEW between Oakville and Mississauga east limits. 


of the rush-hour traffic.” 

Five TV-type cameras on top of 50-foot 
poles rotate and scan and zoom-in on a 4-mile 
stretch of the Queen Elizabeth Way. 

The cameras are part of what eventually 
will be a computer-operated system that 
regulates the flow of eastbound traffic 
entering the QEW from Southdown Road, 
Mississauga Road, and Highway 10. What 
they see is flashed to five monitors at the 
Ontario Provincial Police control centre in 
Port Credit. 

Police and Ministry officials can then 
size up the situation, determine how the 
traffic is flowing, spot accidents and disabled 
vehicles. 

Joe Gleason, head of MTC’s traffic control 
office, says ‘‘When we introduced the 
metering system we had some difficulty 
convincing the public that it could work. But 
the survey and our own research indicates it is 
now generally accepted and does work. 

‘‘However, we have had people in the 
Oakville-Mississauga area say to us ‘Well, 
with all your sophisticated equipment, it still 
seems to take me the same time to get to 
Toronto in the morning as it did before you 
installed it.” And in our survey about 60 per 
cent reported no change in travelling time 
during the morning rush hour. 

‘‘What many people don’t realize is that 
there has been a tremendous population and 
car growth in these communities. 

‘‘For example, traffic entering from the 
south at Mississauga Road has increased from 
800 to 1,370 vehicles each morning. Thus, 
we’re actually handling far more cars on the 
QEW. Yet, with the new system we're main- 
taining a better traffic flow than there was 
before those extra cars came along. Without 
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At OPP control centre in Port Credit, police and Ministry officia’ 

monitor the traffic situation on the QEW on five TV screens. 
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some control it could have been chaos.”’ | 
Something new has been added. A central 
computer control with an automatic accident) 
detector has been installed in the O.P.P.’s) 
Port Credit control centre as a further aid to) 
traffic flow. . 
This new computer ‘‘polls’’ highway de-| 
tectors 50 times a second, 24 hours a day. It, 
quickly spots any disruption in the traffic flow 
—such as an accident ora stalled vehicle — and. 
sends an immediate alarm to the controll 
centre. 
Now the O.P.P. is able to react quickly -| 
} 
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get to the injured, or have a disabled vehicle 
removed from the traffic stream. 

MTC expects 90 percent accuracy ir 
detecting accidents or incidents along the 
four-mile stretch with the system. 

The O.P.P. has already had a dramatic 
emergency experience, using the presen 
surveillance and control system to help clear 
traffic path for three emergency ambulances 
rushing three seriously injured children from 
Oakville to Toronto’s Sick Children’s Hos) 
pital last April. 

MTC Minister Snow feels that the QEW 
Surveillance Project is operating quite satis! 
factorily now. 

“Tt appears that rush-hour main line speed: 
have improved, the capacity has increased 
the traffic flow is smoother with less erratic 
stop-and-go operations. And statistics indi. 
cate that accidents have been reduced 

‘‘We hope that the information, experienc 
and benefits gained from this QEW Surveil| 
lance Project can in the future be applied t¢ 
other urban freeways in Ontario. The firs 
application will be an extension in bot 
directions of the area on the QEW,”’ h 
concluded. 
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'| Citizen Band Radio . 


‘“Tt’s the best aerate’ on 


One evening in August, trucker Bill 
Ash was driving east along the 401 on 
route to Kingston. Suddenly, between 
Port Hope and Newcastle his Citizen’s 
Band radio crackled into life: 

‘““There’s a car coming down the 
wrong side of the highway.’’ Pause. 
“The guy must be stoned right out of 
his mind. He’s all over the road.”’ 

It was a dangerous situation. But Ash 
had enough warning to ease up on the 
accelerator, slow down and get over to 
the side of the road in time to avoid 
being hit by the runaway car. 

Ash shakes his head as he talks about 
it today. 

‘*T knew he was there because of the 
radio. If it hadn’t been for the radio I 
could have come down there in the 
passing lane and not really realized he 
was there until I was right on top of 


Ash is convinced his CB radio saved 
his life. He’s one of a growing number 
of motorists who has discovered the 
advantages of CB radios in reducing the 
hazards of highway driving. 

Long considered a communication 
system for truckers (channel 10 is still 
called the truckers’ channel), in the last 
few years CB aerials have become a 
common sight on vehicles of all types 
and sizes from Volkswagens to trans- 
port rigs. 

In the Toronto licensing area alone 
there are now about 33,000 CB’ers, up 
from 8,000 three years ago, according 
to veteran enthusiast Wes Good. 

Wes and his wife Marg have been 
involved in CB for 12 years and have 
“mobiles’’ in each of their three 
vehicles as well as a ‘‘base station.’’ 

a wouldn’ t drive a mile without my 
CB,’’ says Good emphatically. 

‘‘A CB is company for you; it’s also 
a warning if there’s any problem on the 
road. 

Andy Robertson, a former trucker 
and CB’er for nine years, goes further. 

“IT think it (CB) is becoming a 
necessity,’’ he says. 

‘The best insurance you can have in 
your automobile, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, is a CB radio.”’ 

If a car or truck breaks down on the 
highway, help is right in the driver’s 
hand and ‘‘he’s not running three or 


-CBeers can order 
special car plates 


Radio operators in Ontario have the 

option of purchasing passenger vehicle 
_ licence plates that include their radio 
- call number. 
These special radio opeaian vehicle 
Ob intes are available under the Minis- 
try’s current ‘‘own choice’’ licence 
plate program for a $25 fee, over and 
above any other fees payable. 

Plates identifying radio operators 
begin with VE3 followed by two or 
three alphabetical characters — for 
| example, VE3-AB or VE3-ABC. 


four miles looking for a phone at 2 
o’clock in the morning.”’ 

At the same time, says Robertson, 
with a CB, amotorist has at least a four 
or five mile warning of accidents or 
tie-ups — enough to stop or take an 
alternate route. 

But there’s another important way in 
which CB radios can help to keep 
traffic statistics down, according to CB 
fans. 

With a CB radio in his car, a motorist 
is not only able to avoid potentially 
hazardous situations on the highway — 
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the road’’ 


he can help other motorists in trouble 
get assistance quickly. In particular, he 
can assist police and emergency vehi- 
cles in getting to accident scenes more 
promptly. 

Generally, when a CB’er comes on 
an accident scene, he will radio to the 
nearest base station, usually located in 
someone’s home. The CB’er manning 
the radio there can get in contact with 
police or an ambulance. 

Andy Robertson, who mans a base 
station out of his Toronto shop, figures 
he’s called the OPP in on about 12 or 13 
accidents over the last six months. 

When he’s on the road, Robertson is 
also alert to radio information on 
accidents to other base stations over his 
mobile unit. 

“‘If I can help somebody on the road, 
I will,’’ says Robertson. 

Wes Good says he has been person- 
ally involved in reporting ‘‘dozens’’ of 
accidents over the last 12 years. 

Both Good and Robertson claim 
they’re typical of most CB‘ers. 

“‘T think a lot of people are under the 
impression that CB’ers are a big bunch 
of bucket mouths who don’t know what 
they’re talking about. But I’ve found 
over my years of experience that a 
CB’er is going to be the first one there 
when you need him,”’’ says Robertson. 


Don’t wait for winter — do it now. 

October is not too soon to prepare 
your car for winter driving conditions. 
To prevent cold weather breakdowns, 
make sure the items listed here are 
included on your fall maintenance 
check list. 

Have a mechanic do the following: 

e Give your car a general tune-up, 
including checking the timing, points, 
condenser (if applicable) and spark 
plugs; 

@ Change the oil and filter; 

@ Change the air filter if necessary; 

e Inspect the heat riser valve; 

e@ Change the PCV valve if neces- 
sary; 

e Adjust the carburetor if required; 

e Tighten or replace the belts; 

e Replace the ignition wires if 
necessary; 

© Check and change the anti-freeze 
solution; 

@ Inspect water hoses and exhaust 
system for leaks; 

@ Check battery charge and capa- 
city, and thoroughly clean and grease 
battery terminals; 

@ Check the brake system and have 


Do yo 

The cost of owning and operating an 
automobile these days should be enough to 
convince most motorists to drive safely. 

According to the Canadian Automobile 
Association (CAA), it costs the average 
motorist who drives 10,000 miles annually 
$2,025 a year just to keep his or her car on the 
road. 

This does not include additional expenses 
resulting from a motor vehicle collision, or 
expensive repairs that can result when regular 
car maintenance is neglected. 

‘‘The cost of owning and operating an 
automobile is a major expense for Canada’s 
8.5 million car owners,’’ the CAA says in an 
informative pamphlet entitled Car Costs. 

‘‘For some it may be their largest single 
expense, for many it is second only to food 
and housing.”’ 

In the pamphlet, the CAA explains how to 
calculate car costs by breaking expenses 
down into two categories — fixed and 
variable. 

Variable items are directly related to the 
number of miles driven, how hard the car is 
used, and how much is spent on service and 
repair. They include gasoline and oil, 
maintenance and tires. 


Fall Maintenance 
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brakes adjusted or replaced if neces- 
sary. 
Do the following yourself: 

e Check to see all lights, turn 
signals and emergency flashers are 
operating properly — keep headlamps 
clean for greater visibility; 

@ Check windshield wiper blades 
and replace if more than one year old, 
or if they start to streak the windshield — 
keep an ample supply of windshield 
anti-freeze in your washer container; 

@ Make sure heater and defroster are 
working properly; 

@ Replace worn tires — buy snow tires 
of the same size and construction as 
your summer tires. 

It’s a good idea to carry the following 
items in your car during the winter 
months: 

e reinforced tire chains for heavy 
snow conditions; 

e sand or traction mats (make sure 
the sand is dry and store in plastic bags). 
small snow shovel; 
ice scraper and snow brush; 
flashlight; 
jumper cables; 
and a.dry cloth. 


u know what it costs to run your car? 


The cost of fuel and lubricant varies 
greatly, the CAA says. The best way to 
determine gas and oil costs is to develop your 
own figures. 

An easy way is to fill the gas tank until fuel 
is visible in the filler neck. Record the 
odometer mileage. Drive normally until the 
tank is almost empty, then have it refilled to 
the same level. 

Divide the number of miles driven since the 
start of the test by the number of gallons 
required to refill the tank. The result is the 
number of miles per gallon you are getting 
from your car. 

You can test for oil consumption in the 
same way, but remember to add the complete 
cost of each oil change. 

Maintenance costs depend on the year and 
model of vehicle, but can be accurately deter- 
mined by keeping a record of all expendi- 
tures. 

The cost of tires is also a variable item. The 
type of driving and the type of driver are both 
factors. High speeds, warm climates, hard 
comering, rapid acceleration and quick stops 
all contribute to fast tire wear and increase car 
operation costs. 


Cold weather and snow often arrive 
unexpectedly. Winterize your car 
now and avoid back-ups at over- 
burdened service stations and dealer- 
ships. By preparing for winter early, 
you’ll insure a safer, less frustrating 
cold-weather driving season. 


Fixed costs, the CAA says, are normal. 
beyond the control of the motorist. Althoug 
they may vary from car to car and place 
place, they change little with the amount a 
type of driving. Fixed costs include insu 
ance, licence and registration fees al 
depreciation. 


[_ 
| 


To determine insurance costs add 
policies directly related to car operation, sut 
as public liability, property damage, col 
sion, fire and theft and medical payment. 


Licence and registration fees are treated 
fixed annual costs. Federal and provinci 
sales taxes, the CAA says, should | 
considered as part of the total purchase pric 
but not in calculating annual operating cos! 


Depreciation, the association says, is t 
largest expense of owning a new or rece: 
model car. It is the difference between t? 
purchase price of your car and it’s sellit 
price. : 

One method the average motorist might v? 
to figure depreciation is to determine the cal 
outlay necessary to replace his car with an 
one in the same price, class and with the sa 
optional equipment. 


if 
: 
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Easy as 1-2-3 


Learning to drive a vehicle safely and obtain a permanent driver’s 
licence is as easy as one... . two. .. . three. Isn’t it? 

All you have to do is follow the Steps, according to spokesmen at the 
| driver examination centres. 

But of the 400,000 people who attempted the required road test last 
year, nearly one-third failed. 

Applicants blamed it on the driver examiner, weather conditions or 
the “‘other guy’’ — but rarely themselves, said Al Kotan, former 
supervisor of the Metro examination centre in Toronto. 

However, the greatest cause of failure is that applicants are 
“unprepared’’, said David C. Vail, district examiner for Toronto 
West. 

Kotan agreed. 

‘The cheapest and best way to prepare is still to study the Driver’s 
Handbook and the booklet, Could You Pass an Ontario Driver 
Examination?”’ he said. 

__ These two booklets are available free from all driver examination 
centres and MTC headquarters in Downsview. 

The handbook contains tips on driving manoeuvres such as left and 
right turns, parking, backing up and other related traffic laws as well 
as insurance requirements and signs and signals. 

Could You Pass? lists multiple-choice questions on traffic signs and 
jules of the road based on the material in the Driver’s Handbook. 

Once you have studied and learned the contents of the handbook, 
you are ready for step two — an application for an instruction permit. 

This permit entitles the holder to drive with a licensed driver. It is 
designed to give a learner the Opportunity to practise and is valid for 
365 days. 

You must be a minimum of 16 years of age to apply for an 
struction permit. An applicant is given a form to fill out. He or she 
must provide proof of date of birth and proof of signature for 
| dentification purposes. 

_ You will be required to pay a $10 fee which covers the cost of the 

fision and written tests for the instruction permit and one road test (for 

| Permanent driver’s licence). 

, The applicant’s visual acuity, sharpness, peripheral vision and 

bility to distinguish colour is tested. 

_ Next comes a written test. (Those who do not speak English or are 

nable to write may be given oral tests.) 

It involves multiple-choicé questions based on the material found in 

ie Driver’s Handbook. There is no time limit, but you must score at 

tast 80 per cent to pass. 

If you pass, you are given a validated instruction permit and your 

| )py of the original application form. Then it’s on to step three — the 

vad test. 

Book an appointment for a road test when you feel you are prepared 

;| Meaning you feel you can safely operate a motor vehicle in all traffic 

ditions. 

On the day of your road test, return to the centre with the form 

\| tained previously. 

‘| You must give the dispatcher a description of the vehicle you will 

‘ive during the test, and its licence number. Make sure the car is in 

fe running order. 

The examiner rides in the front seat beside you and gives simple 

thal instructions, indicating the manoeuvres he or she wishes you to 

rform. 

In some larger centres there are off-street test areas where the 
licant is given a preliminary test. 

Remember — if you are not prepared for the road test, you endanger 


— 
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How to pass an Ontario driver exam 


not only yourself but the lives of the driver examiner and the public 

During the 25 minute road test the examiner observes how the 
applicant handles the car, performs left and right turns, heeds sign: 
and signals. 

Any violation of The Highway Traffic Act constitutes a failure 

‘“We’re looking to see if they can operate the vehicle efficiently. 
We’re not saying that at the time a person passes a test the applicant 
must be an expert. But he or she must meet the minimum requirements 
for the safe operation of a vehicle,”’ said Vail. 

If you pass you are given a temporary licence — 
licence follows by mail. 

If, however, you fail, the examiner explains why and you are given 
a copy of the score sheet — which illustrates errors and areas that need 
practice. 

Study your mistakes and practise, advises Mr. Vail. When you are 
ready, book another road test. It will cost $8. 

A total of almost one million road and written tests were conducted 
across the province in 1975. 

The Ministry has driver examination centres in most large urban 
areas in Ontario. It also conducts tests at travelling points on specific 
days. 

In this last case, driver examiners are sent out to small towns to 
conduct tests. For instance, in Milton written and road tests are held 
each Tuesday at an Anglican church. 

“Instead of the people coming to the centre, we bring the centre to 
the people,’’ said Mr. Vail. 


the permanent 


ne prvers andbook 


New regulations 
improve quality 
of emergency care 


The Ontario Ministry of Health has taken © 


steps to improve the quality of emergency 
health care for motor vehicle accident victims 
and others requiring ambulance services. 

Under new regulations, all new full-time 
ambulance driver attendants across the pro- 
vince must qualify as an Emergency Medical 
Care Assistant (EMCA). 

To qualify, ambulance driver attendants 
must complete an approved community 
college program, function satisfactorily in 


EMCA work for 12 months in an ambulance gg 


service, then pass a set of final and theoretical 
exams prepared by the Ministry. 

Previously, ambulance drivers were sim- 
ply required to have a first aid certificate, 
such as the St. John’s Ambulance Senior or 
the Canadian Red Cross Standard. 


Sam the Duck and old-time school bus 


share spotlight in new safety film 


A new Safety film designed to teach child- 
ren the do’s and don’ts of riding a school bus, 
will be available later this fall from MTC’s 
Public and Safety Information Branch. 


The 17-minute film, directed at public 
school children in the primary grades, was 
produced by Geoffrey Frazer. 

Starring in the film will be Sam the Safety 
Duck, the MTC safety character first intro- 
duced to school children in the film “‘Sam the 
Safety Duck Learns to Drive a Bicycle.”’ 


Sam’s new film is tentatively titled: ““Sam 
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the Safety Duck Learns to Ride the School 
Bus.”’ 

One of the highlights in the film will be a 
sequence showing school children in old-time 
costumes travelling to school in a horse- 
drawn school bus. 

The bus featured in the sequence was used 
to transport children to school in Savard 
Township near Kirkland Lake until 1948. 

It was loaned to MTC for the film by the 
Savard Women’s Institute. 

Children riding the bus were recruited from 
T.S.A. Savard Sharpe Robillard School. 


Editors: Christopher Carroll, Robin Burgess. 
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Coming Events 


October 25-29 — Fleet Safety Super- 
visors Course, Ontario Safety League. 

October 29-30 — Advanced Techni- 
ques in Fleet Safety. Management 
Course, Ontario Safety League. 

November 21-23 — Ontario Trucking 
Association annual convention, Sky- 
line Hotel, Rexdale. 
December 1-7 — Safe Driving Week. 


A CHRISTMAS 
MESSAGE 


Goodwill. 
That’s a word we hear over and over 
_ during the Christmas season. 

And to my mind, nowhere is that 
spirit of goodwill more important than 
on the highways of our province. 

By that I mean, taking extra care, 
_showing extra concern behind the 
_wheel of your car to ensure that Christ- 
_ mas this year is truly a time of joy and 
not tragedy. 

Give yourself, your family and 
_ friends the best Christmas present yet — 
GO Safely this holiday season. 

_ Better still, let’s try and make ita GO 
| Safely year in 1977... 

On behalf of the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications, I 
| would like to extend to all the readers of 
Ontario Traffic Safety my very best 
wishes for a safe and happy Christmas 
season. 


Var 


James Snow, 
Minister of Transportation 
and Communications 
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Féath-teste1 


ications, 


now iN use in province 


Drivers pulled over in spot checks in 
several Ontario centres this holiday season 
may find themselves blowing into a small box 
about the size of a loaf of bread instead of 
walking the traditional straight line. 

The box is an ALERT, or Alcohol Level 
Evaluation Roadside Tester. It’s the only 
portable breath-tester approved by Ottawa 
since the Criminal Code amendment allowing 
police to demand roadside breath tests from 
drivers they suspect have been drinking went 
into effect in Ontario and Alberta in 
September. 

According to the manufacturer, at least 
three Ontario centres have already purchased 
one or more of the devices and more are on 
order. 

It is designed to register the ‘‘zone’’ or 
range of impairment of the driver, said Ron 
Hallett of the Centre of Forensic Sciences in 
Toronto, a man who has been extensively 
involved in the laboratory testing of the 
device. 

The ALERT is set so a green ‘‘pass’’ light 
goes on if the individual being tested has a 
blood alcohol reading of less than 50 milli- 
grams of alcohol per 100 millilitres of blood 
(.05); a red ‘‘fail’’ light goes on if his blood 
alcohol reading is 100 milligrams per 100 
millilitres or more. If the reading is between 
50 and 100 milligrams, the individual will get 
a yellow ‘‘warning’’ light. 

Doug Lucas, Director of the Centre of 
Forensic Sciences, explained it this way: 

“‘In order to get a ‘warn’ on this instru- 
ment, a man weighing 150 pounds would 
have to drink about three bottles of beer 
within an hour,’’ Lucas said. ‘‘In order to get 
a ‘fail’, he’d have to drink between four and 
five bottles of beer in an hour. One bottle of 
beer is not going to do it — or one drink.”’ 

The ALERT is only a screening device, 
Lucas emphasized. The results of the road- 
side test can’t be used as evidence in court. 


“It’s simply a device to assist the police 
officer to make a decision.”’ 

Often it’s difficult for police officers to 
recognize an impaired driver in the blood 
alcohol range of 90, 100 or 110 milligrams 
per 100 millilitres, Lucas said. 

‘The device is really designed to assist the 
police officer to identify those people and to 
be able to have sufficient grounds to take 
those people for a breathalyzer test.’’ 

In an effort to find out exactly how the 

(continued on page 2) 


Ron Hallett of the Centre of Forensic Sci- 
ences demonstrates the proper way to blow 
into the new roadside breathtester. 


Patroller a winner 
in MTC bike draw 


David Leschak, 10, of Willowdale, dis- 
covered that knowing bicycle safety rules can 
pay off. 

David was one of 10 winners in this year’s 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions CNE bicycle safety draw. 

To enter, all contestants had to indicate on 
their entry cards with ‘‘x’s’’ which of the 
bicycle riders pictured were disobeying basic 
safety rules. 

Only cards with all the ‘‘x’s’’ in the right 
place were eligible to win. 

‘‘David’s been on cloud nine ever since he 
heard the news,’’ said Mrs. Barbara Leschak, 
David’s mother. 

A Grade 5 student at Silverview Drive 
Public School, David is a school safety 
patroller this year, and hopes to be a patrol 
captain next year. 

He and his friends learn about bicycle 
safety through their school safety program, 
said David. He pointed out proudly that 
Silverview boasts one of the best safety 
records of any school in North York — 17 
accident-free years. 

Along with David, Roger Joe, 1LOOn 
Toronto; Julie Bartman, 16, of Toronto; and 
Eva Johrden, 16, of Toronto all won 5-speed 
bikes in the MTC draw. 

Winners of the two 10-speed bikes were 
John Watson, 14, of Barrie; and Misha 
Dubbeld, 22, of Toronto. 

James Stewart, 6, of Marmora; Peter 
Ferraro Jr. of Woodbridge; L. Gillbert of 
Toronto; and Brenda Fullarton, 9, of Hamil- 
ton, each won a coaster bike. 


Correction 


The fastest way of finding out how 
many readers you have is to make a 
serious goof. 

As the new OTS editor, I did just 
that in our September/October issue. 

As all those indignant ham radio 
operators pointed out to me, it is not 
Citizen Band radio operators but 
Amateur Radio operators or ‘‘hams”’ 
who have the option of ordering 
special passenger vehicle licence 
plates that include their radio call 
number. 

Sorry for the confusion. But be- 
lieve me, it’s a mistake I won’t make 
again. 


Ed. 
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ALERT comes to Ontario (Continued from page 1) 


device operates in the field, the Centre of 
Forensic Sciences began a pilot project, 
November 15, involving selected Ontario 
Provincial Police officers in Owen Sound and 
police officers from No. 5 Traffic Division in 
Toronto and four testers — two in each area. 

The project will run for three months — until 
February 13-— and is the first regulated test of 
the device in a field situation in Ontario, 
Lucas said. 

From weekly reports sent in by the officers 
participating in the project, the Centre will be 
looking for answers to questions such as: 
What kind of training is necessary to operate 
the ALERT? And how does it stand up in the 
field, including all kinds of weather? 

Two questions the researchers are particu- 
larly interested in are: What proportion of 
people are in the ‘‘warn’’ area? And, what’s 
the best way to deal with those people? 

Lucas called this one of the most difficult 
problems connected with the tester. 

‘*There’s a range in there of 50 to 100 
milligrams of alcohol per 100 millilitres of 
blood where the police officer still has to 
make a decision what to do with the 
individual. 

‘If he’s over 100 then he’s going to take 
him to the police station. But if he’s between 
50 and 100 then he has to decide whether or 
not he’s going to lay some other charge, or 
whether there’s sufficient physical evidence 
of impairment to justify a charge anyway, or 
whether he’s just going to release the person 
with a caution.”’ 

Another important question the researchers 
will be looking into, Lucas said, is: Does the 


ALERT mean an increase in the number 0} 
drivers charged with impaired driving? 

If the answer to that last question is “yes,” 
that could mean a very serious impact 0) 
police manpower, he said. 

‘One charge takes a minimum of seve} 
man-hours so you double your number © 
charges, you put a drain on your manpower 
The police would like to know at this poin 


what sort of a drain there is going to be.’ 
t 


Doug Lucas 


Outside the police forces who have alread 
ordered the testers, many of the police forer 
in the province seem to be taking a “‘wait a { 
see’’ attitude to the ALERT testers, Luca 
said. 

Whether or not more police forces decid 
to purchase the testers will probably depen 
on the results of the pilot projects, he saic 
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Seatbelt law working, delegates told 


By Naomi Callaghan 


Traffic Injury Research Founda- 
tion: This medical-oriented Founda- 
tion was established in 1964 through 

the initiative of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and with the 
active support of a number of other 
organizations concerned with the 


medical aspects of traffic accidents as 
a major health problem in Canada. 

As their official research program 
states, automobile accidents today 
“clearly demonstrate major features 
characteristic of historic disease epi- 
demics of the past.’’ 


Seat belts were a major topic of discussion 
at the 13th Annual Conference of the Traffic 
Injury Research Foundation which was held 
in Ottawa, October 6-8. 

Among the topics discussed were attitudes 


effect in Ontario, reduction in chest injuries 
sjand the question of medical exemptions. 
| The results of a Canada-wide survey of 
Attitudes towards seat belts was reported on 
ty Ruth Heron, Road & Motor Vehicle 
‘({raffic Safety Branch, Transport Canada. 
1 This survey brought favorable response 
il Xcept in Nova Scotia. Main objections were 
| Ssociated with personal liberty and a fear that 
eat belts are dangerous. 
Attitudes were also the feature of the study 
y C. J. S. Wilde and L. Cunningham of 
|Jueen’s University. Their results indicated 
lat 26 per cent were wearing seat belts before 
te Ontario announcement of proposed legis- 
ition. This rose to 46 per .cent after the 
‘Anouncement and averaged 62 per cent after 
gislation was in effect. 
They made two further observations: That 
hile attitudes went down, compliance with 
¢ law went up, and that a study should be 
med at why people do not buckle up. 


| Effect of law in Ontario 


The effect of the legislation in Ontario was 
tlined by Jan Pierce of the Ministry of 
‘ansportation and Communications. 
|The conclusions were that the legislation is 
) orking, more people are wearing seat belts 
id belted drivers and passengers are experi- 
cing a lower fatality and injury rate. 
| This was backed by a report on chest 
Juries by J. Hardwicke and H. Sachs of the 
\tawa Civic Hospital. 

hest injuries admitted to the Civic during 
‘{) first five months of 1976 were compared 


| 


with similar injuries during that period in 
1974 and 1975. 

Although a limited study, the authors con- 
cluded that there was a significant drop in the 
number and severity of chest injuries from 
vehicle accidents since seat belt legislation 
had been introduced. 

Admissions decreased by over 50 per cent 
with a further 75 per cent decrease in the 
length of time spent in hospital. This resulted 
in a saving of more than $65,000 in hospital 
bed costs alone. If the trend continued, it 
could average out at $150,000 over the year 
at this one hospital alone. 

Drs. Hardwicke and Sachs also noted that, 
although no studies have been carried out, the 
general impression from other medical de- 
partments is that they are also experiencing a 
downward trend in severity of injuries when 
seat belts are worn. 


Medical exemptions 

The question of medical exemption from 
the use of seat belts was discussed by a panel 
of three medical doctors and a lawyer. The 
consensus was that there are few, if any, 
medical problems that warrant exemption 
from the seat belt law. 

James Wiley, an Ottawa orthopaedic sur- 
geon, pointed out that exemptions were a 
major dilemma for doctors because the 
grounds had to be acceptable in both a court of 
law and his medical peers. 

Dr. Wiley suggested that a provincial 
committee of medical experts be set up to 
determine what medical conditions, if any, 
would warrant exemption. 

W.R. Ghent, chief of surgery, Hotel Dieu 
Hospital, Kingston and chairman of the 
Canadian Medical Association’s Committee 
on Emergency Medical Care, noted that he 
had a legal paper which his patients must sign 
before he will give them an exemption. 


‘“Most of my patients who read the lega 
release suddenly find that they can struggle 
along and use the restraints,’ he added 

Dr. Ghent also suggested another deterrent 
to non-use would be to make all persons 
involved in an accident, and who are not 
wearing seat belts, financially responsible for 
their own medical costs. 

James MacKenzie, a surgeon from Hamil- 
ton who is chairman of the Ontario Medical 
Association’s Accidental Injury Committee, 
suggested that an alternative for doctors is to 
recommend that patients not drive or ride in 
cars until they have recovered sufficiently to 
wear seat belts. 

Dr. MacKenzie also noted that he is on 
emergency call every Friday night and before 
the seat belt law, he was called in on two or 
three serious accident injuries each evening. 

‘After the introduction of the legislation,”’ 


he continued, ‘‘I went for 15 straight Fridays 
without being called into the hospital.’’ 


Legal aspects 


The legal aspects of the exemption ques- 
tion were presented by Peter Newcombe, an 
Ottawa lawyer. He pointed out that the 
responsibility for medical exemptions lies 
with the medical profession because no one 
else is qualified to do so. 

But, he continued, if a doctor has a valid 
medical reason for refusing or granting an 
exemption, he is not running much of arisk of 
legal action. 

He urged doctors to record the refusal or 
granting of an exemption on the medical 
records of his patients with a carefully 
documented reason for doing so. This could 
be important evidence if legal action was 
taken at a later date following an accident. 


(First of two parts) 


SNOW MOBILING: having winte 
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Course available to 12-year-oldsandup 


For many Ontario residents, snowmobiling 
is a family affair — everyone gets into the fun 
from Dad down to Junior. 

With that in mind, the Ontario Federation 
of Snowmobile Clubs and the Ontario Safety 
League in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications, devel- 
oped a snow vehicle operator’s course. And 
it’s available beginning this month, designed 
to teach snowmobiliers as young as 12, the 
safe way to handle a snow vehicle. 

The first training course for motorized 
snow vehicle area instructors was held in 
August. 

Since then, area instructors have been 
involved in training local club instructors in 
their various snowmobile areas throughout 
the province. 

Under the program, local instructors, in 
turn, train young snowmobilers between 12 
and 16-years-old as well as older learners 
without driver’s licences. 

Approximately 400 local instructors 
should be ready to teach operator courses by 
then end of the year. 

The operator’s course includes instruction 
on winter survival techniques, emergency 
repairs and first aid as well as safe driving 
habits. 

Material for the course such as instructors’ 


manuals, pamphlets, test papers, posters, 
wall charts and accident statistics are pub- 
lished by MTC and are available to course 
instructors from the OFSC’s Course Commit- 
tee. 

Each successful graduate is issued a certifi- 
cate of proficiency which he or she must take 
to a driver examination centre where it will be 
validated as a licence for a $2 fee. 

A snowmobile licence allows 12 and 
13-year-old snowmobilers to drive on public 
trails; 14 and 15-year-old operators to drive 
on public trails and cross highways at a 
90-degree angle; and those 16 or over (who do 
not have an Ontario driver’s licence) to 
operate on public trails, cross highways at a 
90-degree angle and drive on highways where 
permitted. 

The snowmobile licence expires if the 
holder is issued an Ontario driver’s licence. 

Carl Laybourn, an MTC spokesman, 
praised the efforts of the Ontario Federation 
of Snowmobile Clubs, in particular in helping 
to make the course a reality. 

‘*They have been most co-operative. I’m 
talking now particularly of Rick Start (OFSC 
vice-president) and Don Haynes (chairman of 
the driver training committee). 

For more information, contact the OFSC, 
Box 318, Port Sydney; or the OSL. 


Snowmobile facts 


Snowmobile accidents, injuries and 
deaths for the 1975-76 season were the 
lowest in five years, according to 
Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications James Snow. 

Compared to the 1974/75 season, 
there was a5.1 percent drop inthe total — 
number of collisions. ‘ 

‘“‘There has been a 28.6 per cent — 
decrease in fatal snowmobile colli- — 
sions, plus a 13.5 per cent decrease in — 
personal injury collisions; a 31.6 per — 
cent drop in the number of persons — 
killed and 15 per cent fewer persons — 
injured,’’ said Snow. : 

‘This is encouraging, and I hope it’s — 
indicative of the greater attention snow- — 
mobilers are giving to the safe opera- — 
tion of their machines.”’ ; 

Of the 760 snowmobile collisions — 
during the 75/76 season, 25 were fatal, — 
467 resulted in personal injury, and 268 — 
involved property damage only. 

In the 415 on-highway accidents, 30 — 
drivers were under 16 and driving — 
illegally. Fifty-two operators, 16 and 
over, did not have valid driver’s — 
licences. : 

‘‘While fatalities and injuries are 
lower, what we should be aiming for 
are no fatalities and no injuries,’’ said — 
Snow. ‘‘And one big step I see in — 
cutting down the statistics even further — 
is the operation of the new snow vehicle — 
drivers’ courses.” : 


Whether you’re a veteran snowmobiler 


r merely planning to get involved in the 


port for the first time this season, make 
are you’re familiar with provincial laws 
»>gulating snowmobiles before you take to 
1e trails. 

‘First of all, your snowmobile — new or used 
must be registered with the Ministry of 
ransportation and Communications whether 
| Mot you plan to drive it only on your own 
foperty, a public trail, or a highway. You 
in register it at your nearest licence issuing 
(fice. 


Buying a new machine 


If you’re purchasing a new machine, the 
valer is required to register the machine, on 
yur behalf, with MTC within six days of the 
le. 

On your registration certificate will be a 
gistration number. That number must be 
inted on or attached to both sides of your 
owmobile’s cowling. The numbers must 
't be less than two inches, or more than three 
ches high, and contrast with the snow- 
ybile’s colour. 

That registration certificate is all you need 
you’re planning to just drive your snow- 
ybile on land owned or occupied by your- 
f... or in an exempted area in remote 
uthwestem Ontario. 


If you’re anxious to explore farther afield 
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the safe way 


in your snowmobile, however, you must 
obtain a permit (cost $10 a year) to attach to 
your certificate. With the permit you’ll 
receive two adhesive stickers and background 
patches. Mount the stickers in the centre of 
the background patches and attach to both 
sides of your snowmobile between the regis- 
tration number and rear of the cowling. 

And remember, you may not drive a snow- 
mobile ona highway or public trail unless you 
are insured under a motor vehicle liability 
policy. And the owner of a snowmobile must 
not allow anyone to drive the vehicle on a 
public trail or highway unless the driver is 
insured. 

Be sure you know, too, where you’re 
legally permitted to drive your snowmobile. 


Snowmobile licences 


Snowmobilers from 12 to 13-years-old with 
snowmobile licences (new this year) can 
operate their snow vehicles on public trails as 
well as the family property. Licenced opera- 
tors aged 14 and 15-years-old are permitted 
to cross highways as well. (Any snowmobiler 
crossing a King’s Highway or secondary 
road must do so at a 90-degree angle.) 

If you're 16 and over and have a driver's 
licence or snowmobile licence, you may also 
drive your snowmobile along a King’s High- 
way or secondary highway in that part of the 


Know Ontario’s laws before taking to the trails 


right-of-way between the shoulder and ad- 
Joining fence only. 

As of March, 1977, any snowmobiler with- 
out a driver’ s licence must have a snowmobile 
licence in order to drive on public trails. 

Snowmobilers need written permission of 
the owner to drive on private property. 

All freeways and certain designated high- 
ways are strictly off-limits to snowmobilers. 


Municipal by-laws 


Incidentally, keep in mind that local muni- 
cipalities have the right to pass by-laws 
regulating, governing or prohibiting the 
operation of snowmobiles anywhere within 
their boundaries, on or off the highway, so 
watch out for signs. 

Watch your speedometer, too. Snow- 
mobiles are not permitted to be driven faster 
than 15 miles per hour on a highway where 
the speed limit for cars is 30, or in any public 
park, conservation area or exhibition 
grounds. 

You can’t drive faster than 30 mph on any 
highway where the car speed limit is over 30. 
This speed limit also applies to public trails, 
except where otherwise posted. 

It’s a smart idea to wear an approved 
helmet at all times when driving a snow- 
mobile. If, however, you’re driving on a 
serviced roadway or public trail, don’t forget 
a helmet is mandatory. 
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Winter highway safety 
depends on motorist 
as well as road crew 


By Susan Bright 


When it comes to Ontario’s highways during winter — safety is a 
two-way street. 

Winter maintenance staff do their utmost to maintain safe road 
conditions. But motorists must also shoulder some of the responsi- 
bility. 

Sanding or salting the highways, as well as plowing, are the major 
components in the Ministry’s maintenance program. 

But slowing down and driving according to the prevailing road 
conditions is the responsibility of every motorist, according to Earl 
Orr, Director of MTC’s Maintenance Branch. 

When a storm hits, MTC’s staff rolls into action. Seasonal and 
regular employees man the 880 snowplows and 700 sanders. 

Most of the 700 sander-trucks used last winter were owned and 
operated by the private sector, which is standard procedure. Ministry 
sander units are mounted on these trucks. 

Although plow crews operate on the basis of shifts — and call-back 
when necessary — motorists cannot expect ideal road conditions at all 
times, said Orr. 

‘‘If they are needed, the crews will work 12 hours on and 12 hours 
off, sometimes for five or six days or longer if necessary. 

‘*But no matter what system we use, it is impossible to hit every 
mile of road instantaneously. In certain conditions, we can hit an area 
yet only improve the road slightly,’’ said Orr. 

At this point the onus is on the driver. Each must decide whether 
driving is really necessary. If it is, then take it easy and recognize the 
conditions. 

The areas hardest hit by snow in Ontario are in the vicinity of Owen 
Sound and Stratford. Winds sweeping across Georgian Bay pick up a 
tremendous amount of moisture, then dump snow throughout these 
areas, he said. 

To handle it, almost 50 per cent of the Ministry’s snow blowers are 
located in these two districts. 

Patrolmen, responsible for coping with excessive snow-sleet 
situations, are trained on the job in special sessions and are also guided 
by MTC’s manual on winter maintenance operations. 

‘*They’re technicians and they make the decision whether to plow, 
sand or salt. It has to be made on-the-spot — not from an office,’’ Orr 
said. 

Murray Sinclair, Maintenance Operations Engineer agrees. 
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In wintertime, motorists must slow down and adjust their driving to 
prevailing road conditions. 


MTC winter maintenance crews work 12 hours on and 12 hours of 
when necessary to keep Ontario roads free of ice and snow 


“Tt’s really a science. If you do the wrong thing you can actually 
worsen the situation,’’ said Sinclair. 

The decision to sand and/or salt is made on the basis of severa 
factors: 

@ the current temperature and whether it is rising or falling; 

@ the type of precipitation, e.g., dry or wet snow, rain; 

@ road condition, e.g., snowpacking on pavement; 

e storm development with different reactions depending on whethe! 
the storm is just beginning, in progress or finished. 

In short, the manual breaks down procedures into nearly 2( 
different types of weather and road conditions — each of which dictates 
a specific reaction. 

Salting for example can have an adverse effect on dry swirling snow 
by making it sticky and packing in nature. In addition, salt becomes 
less effective as the temperature drops to severe freezing conditions, 

This process is further complicated by the fact that Ontario’: 
highways are broken down into four classifications for wintei 
maintenance during storm conditions — bare I, bare II, centre-bare anc 
snowpacked. 

Roads are classed on the basis of their average daily winter traffic 
(ADWT) count. Thus, at times, every motorist must expect to cope 
with varying road conditions. 

The amount of traffic also affects the time needed to “‘bare”’ ¢ 
highway. Tires running over its surface generate heat and actually 
speed up the process. 

Even though cars may not always be able to get through a road 
that’s rarely the case for snowplows. Poor visibility is the majot 
reason why plows are sometimes pulled off a road, said Or 

Another reason can be stranded cars clogging up a route. 

One of the most serious problems faced by plow operators is the 
possibility of motorists running into the back of their plows. Plowsa 
hard to see because snow swirls up behind them as they move along 
highway, he said. 

‘‘But drivers have to realize these plows are big and slow if 
comparison to normal traffic. You’ve got to watch out for them.” 


The phone is ringing and all five phone 
jines are flashing busy in the Ministry of 
[ransportation and Communications Road 
information office at Downsview. 
| Road Information head Hugh MacLean is 
alking to a caller. 

*‘Highway 400? Well, 400 between Toron- 
9 and Barrie is light snow-covered, visibility 
\s good and the sanders and plows are out.”’ 
It’ S a routine inquiry. And in a moment 
Je’s on to the next call. 
All year ’round, MacLean and his assist- 
jnt, George Ness, are on duty keeping 
Jautious motorists up to date on the state of 
le province’s highway system. 
| But it’s in November, the start of 
inter weather, that the real work of the Road 
formation staff begins. That’s when Mac- 
fean and Ness’ quiet two-man operation 
comes a hectic nine-man madhouse with 
' mporaries — generally college students — 
):Iping to answer Road Information phones 
ound the clock, 24 hours a day, seven daysa 
eek. 
From November 3 to April 8 last year (the 
mual end of the 24-hour service), the Road 
formation crew answered some 150,000 
Ils. 
A typical stormy weekend can mean as 
any as 20,000 calls from Friday to Sunday 
ening, MacLean said. 
‘Typical questions? 
How is Highway 10 to Orangeville? I have 
be in Ottawa by 7 p.m., what kind of 
\ving conditions can I expect? Have the 
shways been sanded? Do you think my 
ttage roof will collapse with all that snow in 
uskoka? 
*“T have to say, ‘I don’t know’ to that last 
2,’’ said MacLean. 
But if the inquiry is about highways, the 
ad Information crew will try to answer it. 


e Pack your trunk for emergencies. A 
_ Shovel, bag of sand and tire chains 
_ could save a tow truck bill. 
® Get off toa good start. Slow and easy 
does it. On packed snow or ice, start in 
_ second gear with manual shift, in drive 
with automatic. Start gently and grad- 
ually. In deep snow, turn your wheels a 
_ few times to clear a space, then straight- 
en them and start gently. 


TC winter Road Information service 


Round the Clock hot line for motorists 


Winter Driving Tips 
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Hugh MneLcan 


The information MacLean and his staff 
supply to callers is based on hot-off-the- 
teletype reports on road and weather condi- 
tions that are sent to Road Information five 
times a day from each of the 18 MTC district 
Offices. 

Patrolmen and plowing crews in every 
district keep district offices up-to-date on 
conditions by two-way radio. 

If there’s a sudden change in conditions, it 
will be reported by a patrolman in the area to 
the district office and a ‘‘special’’ will be sent 
out by teletype to Road Information. 

As well as answering phone inquiries, the 
Road Information crew also keeps various 
government agencies and radio stations in- 
formed on conditions, through five times 
daily news releases and on-the-air reports, 
said MacLean. 

‘‘The general public should listen to their 
radios because the information they hear is 
actually coming from us.’’ 


@ As soon as traffic permits, try your 
steering, gas and brakes to get the feel 
of the road. 

e Watch out for temperature changes. 
Ice is more slippery near the melting 
point than it is at lower temperatures. 
© Keep a bigger cushion of safety. 
Stopping takes longer on winter roads. 
Allow more stopping room between 
cars. , 


Information on winter road condi- 
tions may be obtained around the 
clock by telephoning the following 
MTC offices in Ontario. 


TOrontoyes-coc cercs ne 248-3561 
Chatham .3. 5.2 .han. 354-7504 
London 2.ca00% ss aise 681-2047 
Stratford’ss cece 271-3550 
Hamilton .............. §27-9131 
Burlington ............. 637-5625 
Owen Sound ........... 376-7350 
Port Hope science. 885-6381 
Kingstonis .3207 cee 544-2220 
Ottawa sis tescss eae eee 745-7049 
Bancrofts2.2.- ee eee 332-3220 
Huntsville. et 789-2391 
North Bay-..2). 2 sneer 474-0044 
New Liskeard .......... 647-6761 

Cochrane 3s. eee et 272-4333 
Sudbury..ce2- sence 522-9380 

Sault Ste. Marie ........ 256-5682 

Thunder Bay ........... 577-6451 

Kenoralic vec. enone - 


© If you have to stop in a hurry, pump 
the brakes. Jamming them on can lock 
the wheels and cause a skid. 

e If your car starts to skid, turn the 
front wheels in the direction the back 
end is swinging. 

@ Remember bridges ice first when the 
temperature drops so be extra careful 
on them. And watch out for shady spots 
where ice may stay longer after the sun 
has dried the rest of the road. 
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NEWS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: The B.C. government has announced 
changes in the Motor Vehicle Act providing for tougher licence 
suspension penalties for drinking and driving convictions. These 
include a mandatory three-month suspension for a first offence and a 
six-month suspension for a first offence involving death, injury or 
property damage, or a second conviction within five years. There is no 
allowance for work purposes. 


First reading has been given to a bill calling for seat belt regulations 
similar to those now in effect in Ontario. Target date for proclamation 
of the law is January Ist, 1977. 


QUEBEC: Speed limits in Quebec have been reduced from 60 mph 
to 55 on paved highways and from 50 to 45 on gravel roads. Freeways 
maintain their 70 mph maximum limit but the minimum limit has been 
dropped to 40 from 50. 


ONTARIO: This province has enacted new regulations for trucks 
carrying loose materials. Beginning January 1, it will be mandatory 
for most loose materials to be covered when transported by truck. A 
number of exemptions have been granted, notably for smaller trucks, 
vehicles on construction sites and using untreated roads as well as 
trucks engaged in spreading or loading operations. 


U.S.: The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration has 
proposed that speedometers on all model year 1980 cars, trucks, buses 
and motorcycles indicate a maximum, speed reading of 85 mph. only. 
The federal safety agency said that such a limited scale would 
allow speedometers to be more readable in the normal speed ranges 
and help motorists maintain lower highway speeds. Following the 
NHTSA proposal, two motor companies, General Motors and Ford 
Motor Co. have equipped all their 1977-model year cars with the new 
speedometers. 
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Coming Events 


January 10-21 and March 7-18 — Basic Driving Instructor’s 
Course, Ontario Safety League. 

March 28-April 1 — Fleet Maintenance Supervisor’s Course, 
Ontario Safety League. 


To flash front and rear signal lights or not? That was the questio: 
facing this competitor in the second annual Charterways school bi) 
roadeo at Downsview. (The correct answer: In a school bus loadin 
zone, the school bus operator is not permitted to flash the vehicle’ 
lights.) As well as proving their familiarity with the new school bu 
stopping laws — a new feature on the obstacle course — the 2 
competing drivers, had to demonstrate their skills at handling thei 
buses, complete a circle check of their vehicles, and pass a writte| 
test. Overall winner was William Bond of London Division. 


Editor: Robin Burgess. 
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Three of the four recommendations 
‘ontained in the interim report of the 
Select Committee on Highway Safety have 
iow been implemented by the Ontario 
overnment. 

Acting on the committee’s first recom- 
inendation, the Ontario government 
ought in legislation making motorcycle 
elmets mandatory for moped drivers 
jffective Jan. | (see story this page). 

A second recommendation that a classi- 
ied drivers’ licence system be introduced in 
»)ntario was implemented Feb. | (see page 
| and 5). 

) The report also recommended that an 


This handout has been prepared and 
yailable at licence issuing offices since the 


recommendation, aimed at 
ducing car theft by imposing a penalty on 
‘ivers who leave the key in the ignition of 
1 unattended car, has yet to be acted 


“But we will certainly be looking further 
Bo that recommendation,” said Minister 
| Transportation and Commiunications 

=mes Snow. 

The interim report was released by the 
B-party Select Committee the beginning 
c December. 
In making their recommendations, the 
t2mbers of the committee noted that some 
300 people were killed and 100,000 
ured in 1975 on the highways of this 
fovince. 
The total cost of motor vehicle accidents 
i 1975 was estimated to be about $460 
iilion. 
‘The release of the report marked the 
€npletion of the first five-month phase of 
H: committee’s work. During that time, 
committee members attempted to gain 
@ overview of highway safety through 
Mirings with the public and_ special 
crest groups and visits to other jurisdic- 
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| Ontario acts quickly on recommendations 


No-helmet look out for moped drivers 


All moped drivers in Ontario must now 
wear approved motorcycle helmets under a 
new amendment to the Highway Traffic 
Act. 

The amendment, passed 
became effective Jan. 1, 1977. 

The amendment was brought into force 
at the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Highway Safety witha view 
towards reducing deaths and head injuries 
among moped drivers. 

According to recent Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications statistics, 
four moped drivers were killed and 203 


last year, 


injured on Ontario roads during the first 
nine months of 1976. 


The new regulation means moped 
drivers, like motorcyclists, are required to 
wear approved helmets that meet the 
standards of the Canadian Standards 
Association, Snell Memorial Foundation, 
the British Standards Institute or the 
United States of America Federal Motor 
Safety Standard 218. 


All such helmets should carry the 
appropriate monogram or certificate 
identifying them as an approved helmet. 
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Lineups for ’77 stickers begin at 
Ontario licence issuing offices 


It’s line-up time again at Ontario’s 300 
licence issuing offices. 

Feb. 28 is the deadline for purchasing 
1977 licence renewal stickers for passenger 
cars and trailers. 

And if you’re one of the last-minute 
Charlies who hasn’t got his or her renewal 
sticker yet, all you can do about it is be 
prepared for a long wait in line — and 
resolve to get to a licence issuing office 
earlier next year. 

“The renewal stickers go on sale Dec. | 
and every year we warn people to get to 
their licence issuing offices early,” said a 
Ministry of Transportation and Commun- 
ications spokesman. 

“And every year, a large number of 
motorists wait until mid-February or later 
to buy their stickers.” 

Motorists can apply for their renewal 
stickers by mail — a fact many drivers 
probably don’t realize. But mail-in licence 
renewals are no help to the chronic last- 
minute purchasers. 

“The motorist who waits to the bitter 
end before going to a licence issuing office 
to get renewal stickers will probably also 
wait to the last minute to mail in an 
application form for renewal too. And 
that’s something you can’t do at the last 
minute.” 

Motorists who choose to write in for 
their stickers must be prepared to wait 
while their application is processed and a 
sticker sent out by mail —a procedure that 
takes several days at least, depending on 
postal delivery. 

At a licence issuing office the renewal 
process can be completed in less than two 
minutes. 


Thus, the fastest and least complicated 
way to get your renewal sticker is to go to 
your nearest licence issuing office — but 
only if you get there early enough to avoid 
the last-minute rush. 

This year, validation stickers for pas- 
senger cars are red; those for trailers are 
green. The fee remains at $23 for a 4- 


cylinder car; $32 for 6 cylinders; $40 for 8 
cylinders; and $5 for trailers. 

Licence plates for motorcycles and 
mopeds are also available at licence issuing 
offices. 

Motor vehicle operators can obtain 
renewal application forms containing an 
insurance declaration, again this year, at 
all provincial LCBO retail outlets, as well 
as at licence issuing offices. 

MTC has announced that because of the 
proven durability of the multi-year licence 
plates — first issued in 1973 — there will be 
no general re-issue of plates. 

Instead, plates will be issued for new car 
registrations. And older vehicles will be re- 
issued with replacement plates when the 
original plates become damaged or de- 
faced. 

Along with this continual replacement 
program, MTC plans to introduce reflecto- 
rized licence plates to Ontario as soon as 
the production equipment can be installed 
and the new style plates distributed to the 
licence issuing offices. 

The new plates should be introduced 
before the end of 1977. 

Reflectorized plates provide greater 
night-time recognition when installed on 
passenger vehicles and provide parked 
vehicles with an extra reflective point 
during the dark hours. 

They are now in use in five other 
provinces in Canada and 47 jurisdictions in 
the U.S. 


Driving instructors seminars underway 


The Driving School Association of 
Ontario is sponsoring three one-day 
seminars for driver training instructors 
aimed at up-grading driving instruction in 
Ontario. 

The idea is to give instructors an 
opportunity to take a new look at their 
work, discuss problems and learn new 
methods of instruction, according to 
association treasurer Gordon O’Hearn. 

The seminars are open to all licenced 
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Two new symbolized traffic signs, | 
NO STOPPING (top) and YIELD 
(above) have been in use in Ontario 
since Jan. 1. The NO STOPPING | 
sign consists of a black octogonal | 
blank “stop” sign with a red stroke — 
through it. The YIELD sign is an | 
inverted white triangle with a red | 
border. 


instructors and include four hours ¢ 
classroom plus four of in-vehicle work. | 

One seminar has already been presente 
at Conestoga College in Kitchener on Fet) 
12. Two more are scheduled for Saturday} 
Feb. 26 at Toronto’s Seneca College an 
Saturday, March 12 at Ottawa’s Algor’ 
quin College. 

For more information write to: Er 
Owen, 2245 Yonge St., Suite 4, Toront« 


New regulations 
introduced for 
school bus drivers 


A driver with a bad driving record or a 
conviction for a moral offense may no 
longer drive a school bus under new 
regulations now in effect in Ontario. 

The regulations, introduced Feb. 1, are 
aimed at improving school bus transporta- 
tion in the province, said Minister of 
Transportation and Communications 
James Snow. 

Under the new regulations, any appli- 
cant will be refused a school bus licence if 
his or her driving record shows more than 
six demerit points. 

_ Anapplicant will also be refused if he or 
she has had a licence suspension within the 
‘past year for a driving offence under the 
Highway Traffic Act or the Criminal Code. 

Drivers will have their licences with- 
drawn if they accumulate more than nine 
demerit points on their driving record or if 
they have been convicted of two or more 
motor vehicle offences under the Criminal 
Code in the past five years. 

A school bus licence will be denied or 
withdrawn should an applicant or driver 
have been convicted of a moral offense 
such as rape or indecent assault. Importing 
or trafficking in narcotics is also reason for 
a licence withdrawal. 

“If any driver is considered a poor risk to 
drive a family car, then that same driver is 
also an equally poor risk to transport 
children daily on a school bus,” said Snow. 
“In the case of the denial or withdrawal 
of licences because of moral offence 
convictions, my reasoning is that we owe it 
to the children being transported daily to 


The regulations also stipulate that a 
school bus driver applicant must take a 
lefensive driving course or a school bus 
iriver improvement course before being 
tranted a licence. 

A first aid kit prescribed by the Canadi- 
in Standards Association for school buses 
nust be carried on every school bus under 
he new regulations. 
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Frederick Reber, a 36-year-old trucker 
from St. Catharines, has been named 1976 
Dayton National Truck Hero for stopping 
a gun-toting bank robber in Burnaby, B.C. 

Reber is the first winner of the new, 
permanent Dayton Trophy which replaces 
the retired Dunlop National Truck Hero 
Trophy. 

His name has been enscribed alongside 
those of the 20 former winners of the award 
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Frederick Reber 


Bank robbery foiled by 


truck hero 


whose shields were transferred from the 
old trophy to the new. 

Reber’s adventure began on the morning 
of Aug. 3, 1976, when the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce branch, in the 
Burnaby shopping centre he and _ his 
partner were visiting, was held-up by 
hooded bank robbers. 

As the robbers fled, one was wounded in 
an exchange of gunfire with police. The 
other attempted to escape on foot through 
the mall — directly past Reber and his 
partner. 

“T didn’t see the gun at first,” Reber said. 
“I chased him up to the Super Valu store 
and grabbed him. I was going to hit him, 
but then he put a gun in my stomach.” 

Reber grabbed the robber’s hand, forced 
him to let go of the gun, and threw both 
gun and robber to the ground. 

Reber said he was shocked when he saw 
the gun — which was loaded but not 
cocked. 

“For a moment, I didn’t know what to 
do,” he said. 

Superintendent Thomas, the officer in 
charge of the Burnaby detachment of the 
RCMP, called Reber’s actions “most 
commendable and well beyond the call of a 
citizen’s responsibility.” 

As Truck Hero, Reber, a father of four, 
received a cash award of $1,000 and an all- 
expenses-paid weekend for two in Toronto 
from Dayton Tire Canada Ltd, as well as 
an inscribed Rolex watch, courtesy of 
Rolex Watch Company of Canada Ltd. 
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Driver licensing: Ontario goes classified 


On Feb. 1, “chauffeurs” and “operators” licences officially went 
the way of the running board and high buttoned shoe in Ontario. 
The Ontario Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
has introduced a new classified driver licensing system aimed at 
matching a driver’s skills and responsibilities with the kind of 
vehicle driven. 
Under this system, each driver will have a licence relating to a 
specific class of vehicle. And a driver will be permitted to drive 
only vehicles indicated in that class. 
“While the new driver licence classification program includes 
every Ontario person operating every kind of motor vehicle, only 
about 200,000 of the province’s four million drivers have to take 
any action to be reclassified,” said Minister of Transportation and 
Communications James Snow. 
G class drivers — drivers of cars, or light trucks up to 18,000 Ibs. 
__: and M class drivers — motorcycle-only drivers — need take nc 
action. 
“After the first year of the program, class G drivers will be issue¢ 
new classified licences automatically upon renewal or when é@ 
replacement licence is issued for any reason,” Snow said. 
Class M licences will be issued automatically early in the 
conversion year — that is, Feb. 1, 1977 to Jan. 31, 1978. 
Currently licenced school bus drivers must convert to a class F 
licence — a licence permitting a driver to operate any school bus 
or a class E licence — a licence that permits a driver to operate < 
school bus with a maximum capacity of 24 passengers — by Aug 
S31 19T%e 
Every licenced school bus driver will receive a letter from MTC 
this month explaining how to convert his or her licence. 
Drivers of heavier vehicles such as commercial buses, trucks 0 
tractor-trailers must convert their licences to the appropriate clas 
by Jan. 31, 1978. 
“But I strongly advise all truck and commercial bus drivers an¢ 
companies to take action now to obtain replacement licences, 
Snow said. 

“Applications for conversion can be obtained by drivers ina 
these classes at any MTC driver examination office.” 

Since drivers of heavy commercial vehicles are subject to a grea 
deal more physical, mental and emotional strain than car drivers 
they now have to meet higher health and vision standards unde 
the new licensing regulations. 

“In some classes, they will also have to file periodic medicé 
reports to confirm that they are continuing to meet suc 
standards,” said the Minister. 

Drivers in classes A (tractor-trailer, truck-trailer combination) 
B (any school bus); C (any regular bus); E (small school bus); an 
F (small regular bus and ambulance) must provide a satisfactor 
medical report every three years to age 65, then annuall 
thereafter. Such drivers will be notified before the specific date a 
which the next medical examination is due. 

Class D drivers (trucks or combinations towing vehicles up t/ 
10,000 Ibs.) are required to initially file a medical report with thei 
application but are not subject to re-examination every thre 
years. 

The new licensing system also includes a class for learnin 
drivers — class L — and, for the first time, learning motorcyclisi 
— class R. 

A class R licence permits a novice biker to gain actual roa 
experience under restricted conditions during daylight hours. 

Pamphlets explaining the new licensing system in detail at 
available at MTC vehicle licensing and driver examinatio 
offices. 
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(P)ONTARIO CLASSIFIED DRIVER LICENSING SYSTEM 
QUICK CHECK CHART 


MINIMUM 

INTENDED AS A GUIDE ONLY MAY ALSO DRIVE MEDICAL 

CLASS OF FOR OFFICIAL PURPOSES REFER TG THE ONTARIO HIGHWAY TRAFFIC ACT VEHICLES GRADE MEDICAL AND AGE REQUIREMENTS 
LICENCE TYPES OF VEHICLES ALLOWED 


IN CLASS CODE FOR CLASS OF LICENCE 
ANY TRACTOR-TRAILER OR TRUCK-TRAILER COMBINATION 


SAME AS GRADE 1, EXCEPT NO HEARING REQUIREMENT 


VISION — ACUITY NO POORER THAN 20/30 IN BETTER EYE, AND NO LESS THAN 20/50 
IN THE WEAKER EYE 


HORIZONTAL VISUAL FIELD OF AT LEAST 120 DEGREES IN EACH EYE 
MINIMUM AGE 18 


HIGHEST MEDICAL REQUIREMENTS, 


VISION — ACUITY NO POORER THAN 20/30 IN BETTER EYE, AND NO LESS THAN 20/50 
IN THE WEAKER EYE 


HORIZONTAL VISUAL FIELD OF AT LEAST 120 DEGREES IN EACH EYE 
MINIMUM AGE 21 


- SAME AS FOR GRADE 1 ABOVE, 
EXCEPT MINIMUM AGE IS 18. 


SAME AS GRADE 1, EXCEPT NO HEARING REQUIREMENT AND NO SUBSEQUENT 
OCCURRENCE OF MYOCARDIAL INFARCTION, OR THROMBOSIS. OR RECURRING 
ANGINA PECTORIS 


VISION — ACUITY NO POORER THAN 20/30 IN BETTER EYE, AND NO LESS THAN 20/50 
IN THE WEAKER EYE 


HORIZONTAL VISUAL FIELD OF AT LEAST 120 DEGREES IN EACH EYE 
MINIMUM AGE 18 


SCHOOL PURPOSES BUS — MAXIMUM OF 24-PASSENGER CAPACITY 


HIGHEST MEDICAL REQUIREMENTS 


VISION — ACUITY NO PCORER THAN 20/30 IN BETTER EYE, ANO NO LESS THAN 
20/50 IN THE WEAKER EYE 


HORIZONTAL VISUAL FIELD OF AT LEAST 120 OEGREES IN EACH EYE 
MINIMUM AGE 21 


SAME AS FOR GRADE 1 ABOVE, 
EXCEPT MINIMUM AGE IS 18. 


MEDICAL REPORTS NOT REQUIRED EXCEPT WHEN MEDICAL CONDITION PRESENT 
EACH CASE IS INDIVIDUALLY REVIEWED 


VISION — ACUITY NO POORER THAN 20/40 IN BETTER EYE 
» HORIZONTAL VISUAL FIELD OF AT LEAST 120 DEGREES 
MINIMUM AGE 16 


— SAME AS FOR GRADE 5 ABOVE — 


VALID FOR THE OPERATION OF A CLASS G MOTOR VEHICLE WHEN ACCOMPANIED BY A 
HOLDER OF A VALID CLASS ‘A, B, C, D, E, F OR G’ LICENCE, OCCUPYING A SEAT BESIDE THE 


‘L' LICENCE HOLDER, FOR THE PURPOSE OF GIVING INSTRUCTIONS IN DRIVING THE MOTOR 
VEHICLE. 


— SAME AS FOR GRADE 5 ABOVE — 


VALID FOR THE OPERATION OF A MOTORCYCLE, SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 

— VALID FOR ONE HALF HOUR BEFORE SUNRISE TO ONE HALF HOUR AFTER SUNSET 

— NO PASSENGERS ALLOWED 

— NOT VALID FOR HIGHWAYS WITH SPEED LIMITS IN EXCESS OF 50 MPH EXCEPT HWYS. 11 & 17 


— SAME AS FOR GRADE 5 ABOVE — 


THE PERMISSIBLE COMBINATIONS OF LICENCE CLASSES ARE: 
— ALL CLASSES OF LICENCE AUTHORIZE OPERATION OF A MOTOR-ASSISTED BICYCLE OR MOTORIZED SNOW VEHICLE 


— THE HOLDER OF A CLASS M LICENCE MAY OPERATE A CLASS G VEHICLE WHILE RECEIVING INSTRUCTION AND AM BM CM DM EM FM GM 
ACCOMPANIED BY A PPOPERLY LICENCED DRIVER AB DE 

— A PERSON MAY HOLE A SECOND DRIVER'S LICENCE ONLY WHEN THE SECOND LICENCE IS A CLASS R MOTORCYCLE ABM DEM 
LEARNER LICENCE AC DF 
AN APPLICANT FOR A CLASS B OR E LICENCE MUST BE A GRADUATE FROM A DRIVER IMPROVEMENT COURSE 


ACM DFM 
DECEMBER 1, 1976 


Tom Mahony: safety pioneer recalls career 


The phone rings and pink “action 
request” slips pile up as Tom Mahony, 
former Administrator of Transportation 
Safety, spreads file after file across his 
desk. 

It’s interview time, just prior to his 
retirement from MTC after 35 years’ 
service. 

So the phone calls will have to wait fora 
few minutes while he explains the “key- 
point” system he began to develop in the 
late 1940’s in an effort to study accident 
locations across Ontario. 

The key-point system documents the 
details of all motor vehicle accidents 


By Susan Bright 

A mini-course dealing with the 
effects of drinking and driving has 
been incorporated into the young 
driver education programs spon- 
sored by the Hamilton Automobile 
Club. 

HAC Executive Vice-President 
and General-Manager, A. U. Oakie 
explained the mini-course was adapt- 
ed from one founded in the United 
States. 

Designed to educate new, young 
drivers on the effects of alcohol on 
driving skills, the course has been 
adapted to include Canadian and 


New drinking and driving mini-course 
part of young driver education progra 
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occurring on the King’s Highway system. It 
enables hazardous locations to be deter- 
mined and improvements, if necessary, 
made. 

At one time Mahony received every 
accident report, and carefully filed them. 
Now they are handled by the five MTC 
Regions. 

Mahony stresses his success with the 
system would not have been possible 
without the co-operation of the Ontario 
Provincial Police, their municipal counter- 
parts and safety organizations. 

During his MTC career, Mahony 
travelled every mile of road — often on his 


local provincial statistics, said Oakie. 

The founder of the U.S. program 
is Dr. James Malfetti, director, 
Safety Research and Education 
Project, Columbia University. 

Dr. Malfetti stressed the program 
is to be used in high school driver 
education programs where the “most 
eligible population can be reached in 
the most organized fashion.” 

Consisting of three classroom 
sessions, the course is based on three 
assumptions: 

1. This is a drinking society. And 
most teenagers will drink at least 
occasionally. 

2. This is a driving society. There are 
more than 4,000,000 drivers in 
Ontario, thus about half of the 
population holds a driver’s li- 
cence. And driving is viewed as a 
“rite of passage” into adulthood. 

3. High school driver education 
programs deal with hazardous 
driving situations. By almost any 
standard, driving while intoxicat- 
ed is foremost among these. 
“We stress: If you want to drink — 

that’s your business. But if you drink 

and drive — that’s everybody’s 
business,” Dr. Malfetti said. 

During the mini-course, students 
are informed of the effects of alcohol 
on driving skills, and discuss their 
own attitudes and possible steps to 
take if they are involved ina situation 
where the driver has been drinking. 

“If they can think out proper 
behaviour ahead of time, they may 
avoid a drinking and driving situa- 
tion,” Dr. Malfetti said. 


own time — to determine the cause 0) 
accidents. 

“Our prime purpose when snidyial 
accident sites is to learn if there was an) 
deficiency in the road design,” said Mah 
ony. 

And whenaccidents were followed up b 
a coroner’s inquest, Mahony was ofte 
called on to give evidence, testifying o 
behalf of MTC. 

He especially recalls the inquest into th 
March 1973 tragedy on Highway 400 i 
which !2 people were killed and more tha 
30 vehicles were involved. 

Citing it as an example, Mahony sai 


Tom Mahony 


there are possibly four or five factors int 
occurrence of an accident. But norma 
there is one major contributing factor. 

“In far too many cases, accidents res! 
from driver or pedestrian error. Att 
particular inquest, several motorists tes 
fied that they realized that weather a 
visibility conditions were poor but nevi 
theless admitted that they had not ¢ 
creased their rate of speed.” 

He pointed out that MTC studies 
recommendations from inquests to ensl 
provincial roads are both safe and efficie 

Mahony believes the Ministry, enfor 
ment agencies and safety groups are do 
an excellent job. 

He attributes the drop in fatalif 
(compared to the increase in number 
miles travelled) over the years to seve 
factors: improved highways, lower sp‘ 
limits, mandatory use of seat belts, 
classified driver licensing system, dr 
education programs in schools and be! 
enforcement. 


By Naomi Callaghan 


(Conclusion) 


_ Although seat belt legislation and its im- 
\lications (OTS — November-December) 
yas a major topic of discussion at the 
\ctober Annual Conference of the Traffic 
jury Research Foundation, other sub- 
cts related to the very real problems of 
affic injuries were also covered. 


Redical factors 


_Two studies carried out by McGill 
Iniversity researchers on the effect of 
ledical factors in this area lead to some 
iteresting conclusions. 

F.D.K. Liddell, professor of Medical 
| tatistics, reported his research indicated 
‘iat accident rates, after adjustment for 
ileage, were considerably higher among 
ales under 35 years of age; that the 
scident experience of female drivers did 
)ot appear to be age related and were 
milar to rates for males over 35. 

‘In the second McGill report by A. L. 
hompson and D. Steiner of the Mechani- 
| Engineering Department, it was noted 
yat a five-year study by the McGill 
utomotive Collision Investigation Pro- 
ct had come up with the following 
servations; 

| Drivers held responsible for accidents 
€ generally younger, less-experienced 
'd less familiar with their vehicles. They 
so have more previous accidents and are 
ore likely to have physical or psychologi- 
1 problems. 

They also found that alcohol was a 


— 
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TIRE Conference 


Alcohol cause 
of accidents, 
says study 


major problem affecting both the physical 
and psychological aspects of drivers; that, 
in many cases, alcohol was the direct cause 
of the accident. 

They also stressed the importance of 
doctors and dentists telling their patients 
what effects the medication they have 
prescribed will have — especially if mixed 
with alcohol. 


Narcolepsy 


The problems of drivers with narcolepsy 
(attacks of sleep in the daytime) were 
outlined by Roger J. Broughton, associate 
professor, Department of Medicine (Neu- 
rology) and Department of General- 
Experimental Psychology, University of 
Ottawa. 

He noted that this condition must be 
distinguished from episodes of sleepiness 
which the normal person can fight off while 
driving. 

Dr. Broughton added that, due to its 
bizarre symptoms, sufferers tend to cover it 
up so that the condition is often undiag- 
nosed by the medical profession. His 
estimate is that the true prevelance of this 
condition probably exceeds considerably 
the estimated one-in-a-thousand figure. 

Dr. Broughton also noted that, to his 
knowledge, there is no legislation in North 
America preventing narcoleptics from 
getting drivers’ licences. And although the 
whole problem requires further study, the 
evidence indicates the need for an imme- 
diate reduction of the number of narcolep- 
tic drivers on the road. He also suggested 
that they be controlled in a similar manner 
to epileptics. 


Drinking and driving 


Reg Warren, of TIRF, discussed the 
effect of legislation, particularly the .08 
section, on impaired drivers. He noted that 
it had “no identifiable impact upon fatal 
crashes of impaired drivers.” 

In fact, he added, if anything the 
frequency of these crashes actually in- 
creased marginally following the legisla- 
tion. Thus, the specific target group 
towards whom the legislation was directed 
appears to have been totally unaffected. 


However, Mr. Warren went on to 
suggest that the major impact of cam- 
paigns, such as the December drinking- 
driving educational program, have been 
effective — but with the non-impaired 
drivers. 

He added that programs which increase 
the perceived risk of crash of the average 
driver and equally important, maintain 
this heightened level or risk perception, 
should be expanded. 

Mr. Warren also pointed out that the 
relative incidence of young, impaired 
driver fatalities increased sharply follow- 
ing the change in the drinking age.. 

Lorne Cousins, Road and Motor Vehi- 
cle Traffic Safety Branch, Transport 
Canada, outlined psychological principles 
that were applied in an attempt to measure 
people’s perception of their chances of 
being arrested for impaired driving. 


Motorcycle helmets 


Some of the problems inherent in 
motorcycle helmets and their safety aspects 
were outlined by James Newman, Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Ottawa and Chairman of the 
Committee on Motorcycle Helmets of the 
Canadian Standards Association. 

He pointed out that the standards must 
be upgraded since present equipment and 
techniques for testing helmets are out- 
moded and incapable of effectively assess- 
ing the performance of a contemporary 
helmet. 

He added that the committee is working 
on a number of new tests which are 
expected to improve helmet standards. 


NEWS 
BRIEFS 


————— os 


CANADA: The majority of residents in 
nine out of 10 provinces are in favor of seat 
belt legislation, according to a Transport 
Canada survey. Only in Nova Scotia did 
less than half (47 per cent) of those polled 
say they would oppose such a law. In 
Newfoundland, support was strongest with 
91 per cent indicating approval of manda- 
tory seat belt legislation. 


U.S.: On June 1, 1976, Rhode Island 
repealed its motorcycle helmet law. At the 
time of repeal, only one biker had died on 
the state’s highways that year. In the seven 
weeks following the repeal, nine helmetless 
motorcyclists were killed. The following 
states have also repealed compulsory 
helmet laws: Alaska, Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma and South 
Dakota. California, Illinois, and Utah 
either had no such laws or limited versions. 


The U.S. National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration reports there are 
about one million driving-while- 
intoxicated arrests in the nation each year. 


WISCONSIN: A _ year-and-a-half old 
child left unattended fora moment ina car, 
managed to turn on the ignition, set the car 
in motion and become what is probably 
history’s youngest driver to be responsible 
for an automobile collision. 
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Yes, good buddies, that is a “smokie” on 
the end of that CB. Since December, the 
OPP has been operating four CB base 
stations and a number of mobiles to 
monitor CB broadcasts on emergency 
channel 9 along the 401 from Milton to 
London. The monitoring is part of a six- 
month experiment into the use of CB 
communications as a tool for recognizing 
emergency situations more quickly. 


Coming events 


March 7-18 — Basic Driving 
Instructor’s Course, Ontario Safety 
League 

March 14-16 — 1977 Ontario 


Road Builders Association Conven- 
tion and 50th Annual Meeting, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

March 28-April | — Fleet Mainte- 
nance Supervisor’s Course, Ontario 
Safety League 

April 25-29 — Fleet Trainer 
Course, Ontario Safety League 
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to learn the do’s and don'ts of safe 
trailering through a new recreational 
vehicle safety course. Page 3. 


O Reporter Gail Rigby learns every- 
thing she ever wanted to know about 
her car’s health (but was afraid to 
ask) at the Ontario Motor League 
Car Inspection Centre. Page 4 and 5. 


QO Veteran motorcyclist Rob Lock- 
hart shares some of his survival 
Secrets with beginning street riders. 
Page 7. 


seat belts do save lives” 


By Diane Armstrong 


‘eat belts save lives. Or do they? There 
‘e been many arguments, both pro and 
|, since the introduction of seat belt 
slation in this province. Personally, | 
ie always worn my belt and shoulder 
‘ness while on trips, but probably more 
‘ause they were there and not because of 
deep conviction that they might save 
life. 

‘ly husband Bob and I, with our two 
ngest boys — Doug, 13, and Rob, I1, 
| been on holiday in Thunder Bay 


Ontario’s traffic-related 1976 fatalities 
dropped to the lowest level recorded since 
1964, according to figures released by 
Minister of Transportation and Communi- 
cations James Snow. 

In all, 1,511 people, including 251 
pedestrians, died in motor vehicle-related 
accidents last year — a reduction of 16.1 
per cent over the 1975 total of 1,800. 

Traffic-related injuries were down 13.7 
per cent from 97,034 in 1975 to 83,762. 

“Although the total number of accidents 
in the province decreased only 0.8 per cent 
from 213,689 in 1975 to 211,922 in 1976, 
there was a very substantial drop in the 
number of drivers and passengers killed in 
those accidents,” the Minister pointed out. 


during the past festive season. Vacation 
over, we left for home just before daybreak 
one morning. The road conditions were 
good and there was a slight bit of snow in 
the air. As we left the gasoline station on 
the outskirts of the city, I reminded Bob 
that his belt was not fastened. Then with 
everyone belted in we were on our way. 
About 50 miles out of the city, a truck 
with its driver asleep at the wheel wandered 
over into our lane. Bob braked and swung 
to the right. The truck, headlights shining 
right into our faces, kept coming towards 


Cc 
2? eas, ' 


DEATHS DOWN IN ‘76! 


“Specifically, among drivers and pas- 
sengers, there were 204 fewer fatalities and 
12,298 fewer injuries. 


“The only reading I can get from such 
statistics is that the seat belt legislation 
enacted on Jan. 1, 1976, coupled with 
lower speed limits, is working,” Snow said. 


“Tragically,” added Snow, “it is also 
obvious that there would have been fewer 
fatalities and fewer injuries if everybody 
had been using seat belts. 


“Where seat belt use and non-seat belt 
use statistics were available, we found 
that a belted driver’s survival chances ina 
collision are 10 times higher than an 
unbelted driver’s,” Snow said. 


Fewer traffic deaths and injuries meant less business for Ontario hospitals last year. 


. asurvivor’s story 


us. At the last possible second, and to avoid 
a head-on crash, Bob swung the car to the 
left, hoping that there was no other on- 
coming traffic. Too late. The right front 
sides of both vehicles smashed together 
and the sounds of breaking glass and 
tearing metal began. Sounds I’ll never 
forget. 

Strangely, the events that followed 
seemed to have happened in slow motion, 
like scenes from The Bionic Woman, 
although only a few seconds elapsed. My 

(continued on page 2) 


As far as Fred Thrasher is concerned, 
accidents are caused by too many people 
being in too big a hurry. 

And Thrasher is a man who practises 
what he preaches. 

Thrasher was presented with a certificate 
for completing 35 years of accident-free 
driving at the Ontario Safety League Safe 
Driver Awards Banquet in Toronto. 

Another professional driver, E. W. 
Crawford of Bell Canada, also won a 35- 
year award but was not at the ceremony. 

Driving 35 years without an accident Is 
no big deal to Fred Thrasher. 

“Why, I just take it for granted,” he said. 

A driver for Sandwell Ice and Fuel, 
Hamilton, for 43 years, Thrasher estimated 
he drives anywhere from 30 to 100 miles a 
day delivering fuel or making service calls. 

On weekends in the spring or summer 
“just for a change” he drives the 300 miles 
to his cottage in Muskoka and back. 

A good driver has to be patient, 
Thrasher emphasized. 

He considers the worst offenders on the 
road to be the drivers who are constantly 
passing and jumping lanes in an effort to 
make a little extra time. 

“On the highway, everybody’s just 
cutting in and out. With myself, I drive at 
my own speed and if drivers want to cutin, 
I let them. 

“T give myself lots of room when! drive.” 

Too many drivers never seem to think 
about the rights of the other drivers on the 
road, he said. 

“People don’t care about the other 
individual. They just care about themselves 
— ‘you get out of my way because mina 
hurry’. 

“Being courteous on the road — I find 
that the best idea,” Thrasher said. 

Thrasher was one of some 200 profes- 
sional drivers from across Ontario to be 
awarded OSL certificates for 20, 25, 30 
and 35 years of accident-free driving — a 
combined total of almost 8,000 years of 
safe driving. 

Following the presentation of the 20- 
year-and-up awards, the winning drivers 
joined some 400 other professional drivers 
— who had completed one or more years 
without a preventable accident — in the 
banquet room for dinner and entertain- 
ment. 

Among those present was the first 
woman driver to attend the banquet, Jean 
McAllister of Mississauga Transit — an 
11-year award winner. 
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Minister of Transporation and Communications James Snow congratulates Fre, 
Thrasher, winner of the OSL Safe Driver Award for 35 years accident-free driving. 


body was flung forward, and as the 
shoulder harness locked into place, my 
chin hit my chest with such a force I 
thought I had been struck by some flying 
object. Next, my head snapped back and 
hit the back of the seat, followed by my 
body. At the same time, my legs rose and 
met the dashboard which had been pushed 
towards me. The final impact was a toss to 
the right where my shoulder and elbow 
made contact with the car door. Then 
silence. 

The police estimated the combined 
speed of impact “in excess of 100-miles- 
per-hour”. Both 1976 vehicles were total 
losses. All four occupants of our car, and 
the driver of the truck were wearing safety 
devices. Except for bruises and my whip- 
lash, there were no broken bones, 
lacerations or other injuries. We were all 
alive. 

Since this accident, I have become very 
safety conscious and have tried to promote 
the use of seat belts to any and all who will 
listen to me. Amazingly though, I find 
many people do not share my enthusiasm. 

Everyone seems to know of someone 
whose life was saved, simply because 
he or she was thrown ciear of the vehicle. 


| 
| 
Yet statistics have shown that, even @ 
high speeds, chances of survival are ¢ 
least five times greater inside the vehic 
than outside. 

The one argument that really makes n) 
angry is the complaint that the seat be 
legislation is a violation of civil rights. T 
those people, I say, “What about M! 
rights?” Who is it that pays for rehabilit, 
tion costs for those seriously injury 
and/or maimed for life in public instit) 
tions? 

What about increased insurance cost 
Or costs of hospitalization and doctors?§ 
many of these costs could be reduced ju 
by the wearing of safety devices. If peop 
still refuse to “buckle up”, then reall 
whose rights are being violated? | 

To those who cheerfully say, “Oh, I 
take my chances. The penalty for bei 
caught without a seat belt is only $28.” 
reply, “yes, but you could be caught dei 
too!!” 

Seat belts save lives. They saved mii) 
What about yours? ! 


Reprint from the Timmins- Porcupi: 
News (All rights reserved). ; 


railering safety 


If you're a new trailer owner... or even if 
| you're a veteran ... here’s your chance to 
make sure you're familiar with the rules of 
| safe trailering before you take your trailer 
/ out on the highway this spring. 

The Travel Trailer Club Association of 
Ontario in conjunction with the Ontario 
|Safety League is offering a recreational 
| vehicle safety course open to all interested 
trailer owners. 

The course was introduced to the public 
in February at the Camping on Wheels 
)Show in the Automotive Building at the 
CNE grounds and the Motor Home and 
Trailer Show in the International Building 
on Airport Road, Toronto. 

mal Lennox, TITCAO course co- 
ordinator, described it as generally “well 
received”, 

More than 1,000 application forms have 
een distributed and “right now we're just 
waiting for some of those applications to 
start coming back,” Lennox said. 

_ The course is 24 hours in all — 16 hours 
levoted to theory and eight to practical 
vork. The fee is $30 per person or $50 per 
‘ouple. 

Areas covered in the course include: 
-ompatibility between trailer and towing 
vehicle; hitches and safety chains; braking 
ind electrical systems; care of propane 
ippliances; in-trailer safety; tire care; 
yacking and balancing of loads; setting up 
. parked trailer; the Highway Traffic Act 
nd how it relates to trailering; driving 
“echniques including backing up, parallel 
yarking, cornering, emergency braking, 
houlder drop-off and manoeuvering 
inder adverse conditions. 


The 31 course instructors are all expe- 
jenced trailer owners from TTCAO clubs 
‘cross southern Ontario who were trained 


ly the OSL in February. 


These instructors will be offering the 
ourse to interested trailer owners in their 
espective areas. 

One instructor, Scott Annan, president 
‘f the Ontario unit of the Wally Byam 
/aravan Club and a trailer owner for eight 
ears, is particularly enthusiastic about the 


_ Annan feels a safety course for recrea- 
onal vehicles has been “long overdue”. 
_ “Pm hoping that people will eventually 
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encountered by 


inexperienced _ trailer 


owners. It’s these kind of mistakes and 
problems that the TTCAO course tries to 
deal with specifically, he said. 


He touched ona few of the areas covered 
in the course he feels are particularly 
relevant. 


1. Compatibility of towing vehicle and 
trailer: 


“A lot of people get out on the road with 
a car that isn’t adequate to pull the trailer 
they’ve got,” Annan said. 


INew course teaches do’s anddon’ts 


By inadequate, he doesn’t necessarily 
mean in terms of weight size. It could be 
inadequate in terms of horse power, proper 
gear ratio or type of suspension. 


2. Equalizer hitches: 


Many novice trailer owners don’t realize 
the importance of equalizer hitches. he 
said. 

“The equalizer hitch transfers some of 
the weight of the tongue to the front wheels 
of the car. It improves the steerage and 
brakeage. In other words, your car won’t 
go down the road with its nose pointing to 
the sky.” 


3. Loading a trailer properly: 


“The thing to remember is that the load 
must be balanced. 

“If you have too much at the front you 
have a heavy tongue weight. If you put the 
weight at the back you make the tongue too 
light and the trailer will have a tendency to 
fish-tail.” 

There’s another cardinal rule that many 
beginners forget when loading their trail- 
ers: Everything must be tied down. 

“You don’t just leave a bicycle in the 
middle of the floor. If you do and you stop 
suddenly, you'll have that bike in the back 
seat of your car.” 


4. Manoeuvering under adverse 
conditions: 


Gusty wind situations can also be a 
problem for inexperienced trailer owners, 
Annan said. 

Many drivers don’t realize that when a 
transport truck passes, the sudden change 
in wind pressure will cause their trailer to 
swing out. 

At the same time, drivers should be 
prepared to compensate for a blast of wind 
when they emerge from a tunnel, he 
pointed out. 

Annan feels so strongly about the 
recreational vehicle safety course, he plans 
to encourage all members of the Wally 
Byam club to take it — no matter how long 
they’ve been trailering. 

“You see too many veterans who 
supposedly should know better, making 
mistakes. Probably, no one’s taken the 
time to tell them what they’re doing 
wrong.” 

For more information on the course 
write: A. G. Lennox, R.R. 1, Corbyville, 
Ontario, KOK 1V0. 


Stan shows Gail how easily the idler arm 
can be moved by hand, a_ potentially 
serious problem if not replaced. 


Ontario Motor League members 
who want the mechanical health of 
their cars checked out at the OML 
Car Inspection Centre in East York 
may find themselves on a six-week 
waiting list. 

The runaway success of the centre 
has caught even manager George 
Conolly by surprise. 

“We thought the clinic would be 
successful. But we never knew it 
would be like this,” Conolly said. 

The centre was opened by the 
OML last September as a service to 
members. Fee for a check is $30. 


operation, the eight mechanics have 
inspected about 2,500 cars — about 
25 a day on the average. 

Conolly is convinced one of the 
reasons for the popularity of the 
OML Inspection Centre is the sheer 
thoroughness of the check-up pro- 
vided. 

Using a range of sophisticated 
diagnostic equipment, mechanics 
check over 500 items on every car. 

The total inspection takes any- 
where from 50 minutes to about two 
hours, Conolly said, depending on 
the age and condition of the car. 

About one-quarter of the centre’s 
business is provided by members 
planning trips who want a clean bill 
of health for their car before going 
away. 

Other OML members bring in cars 
to be checked before the warranty 
expires or bring in a used car they’re 


Inspection centre 


In the eight months it has been in 
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Want the truth about yo 


By Gail Rigby 


Like most drivers, if anyone had asked 


me what condition my car was in, 
probably shrug and_ say: 
good”. 


Sure, I knew my 1971 Cougar had a 
small hole in its muffler and perhaps the 
engine needed a tune-up — but nothing 


worth worrying about. 


Or so I thought until I took my car fora 
check up at the Ontario Motor League Car 
Inspection Centre on Vanderhoof Avenue 


in East York. 


There, manager George Conolly and his 
mechanics showed me there can be a great 
deal more wrong with a car than meets the 


eye — or ear — of the average driver. 
The inspection began 
enough. 


a runaway SUCCeSSs 


considering buying and want inspect- 
_ed for mechanical fitness. 

In cases such as the last two, where 
the customer obviously can’t wait 
‘six weeks for an appointment, a 
special effort is made to fit him in. 


Once the mechanical problems 
have been diagnosed, the customer 


can then take his car to a garage for — 


repairs with a clear understanding of 
exactly what work has to be done. 

“We're not trying to pick faults i in 
cars,” Conolly emphasizes. 

“We're just performing a service to 
members. If there’s something 
wrong, we call it the way we see it. 
People don’t have to go out and get 
their cars fixed. We can’t make them 
do it” 

For those who do, the centre pro- 
vides another service too. When 
repairs are completed, the member 
can bring his car back to the centre 
and have the work checked out to 
make sure it was done properly. Cost 
of a recheck is a flat $4 “whether 
it takes 10 minutes, half an hour or 
an hour and a half,” Conolly said. 


In an effort to cope with the heavy 
demand for service, plans are under- 
way to expand the centre’s facilities. 

Conolly said he hopes to get 


another dynamometer — an instru- | 


ment used to simulate a road test 
— later this month. 


With the new dynamometer, plus 
additional staff, the centre’s capacity 
should be doubled. 


“Oh, pretty 


innocently 


While my car was being driven onto tk 
hoist, I walked through the different wor 
stations, surprised by their clean an 
orderly appearance, amazed at the expel 
sive computerized equipment set up | 
each. 

I introduced myself to Stan Koley an 
Joe McCullough, the two mechani 
assigned to inspect my car and saw th¢| 
had already completed the check of tk 
accessories inside the car. As I glanced jj 
their check list, I was amused at the fa 
that they had even noted the clock was n¢ 
working — it hadn’t worked for as long as 
had owned the car. 

There were other notations too, sucha 
missing knobs, worn door hinges and 
stubborn power window switch. | 

“Nitpicking. Merely nitpicking,” I to 
myself. 

The car was raised on the hoist and tl 
mechanics got down to work finding tl 
more serious flaws. Joe, checking und 
the car, called me over to show me the idl 
arm. It was so loose he could easily move 
with his hands. 

“Is that serious?” I asked. “Well,” | 
said, “you could be driving along at 60 my, 
and lose control of your steering if it’s n) 
replaced.” 

My amused feeling was fading as Sté 
motioned me over to where he had the le’ 
rear wheel off and pointed to a rusted ho 
inside the wheel well where exhaust fum! 
could seep into the car. : 
My spirits lowered even more as thi 


At the dynamometer test station, the rei 
wheels rest on large rollers built into tl 
floor. During this test they take the cart 
to a speed of 60 mph. 


pointed out leaks in the transmission pan 
gasket, the servo cover gasket and the 
differential pinion seal. I also required a 
new rear U joint, new shock bushings and a 
brake job, they informed me. 

The dollar signs were adding up in my 
head and I wasn’t sure I wanted to hear or 
see any more. But I knew it was for my own 
personal .safety and the safety of any 
passengers who would venture into my car. 

The car was lowered and Joe connected 
a “Sun tune-up tester” to the engine. He 
explained that with this machine he could 
short out each cylinder, one by one, to see if 
they are pulling the correct power. It will 
also test the ignition system, timing, points 
and carburetion. 

Watching the scope and dials, Joe told 
Stan what to mark down: “Replace the 
spark plugs, points, rotor, crankcase 
ventilation filter and adjust the timing.” 
Then using a stethoscope, he checked for 
engine noises and added, “A slight lifter 
noise, possibly collapsing.” 

The machine was then disconnected, and 
the headlights checked for aim. 

The first phase of the inspection was 
completed. 

The car was driven over to the next 
station with the wheels coming to rest on 
large rollers built into the floor. 

Rudi Rehmund and George Egri, the 
dynamometer analysis experts, cautioned 
me not to stand directly in front of or 
behind the car because, during this test, 
they would be taking the car up to speeds of 
50 mph on the rollers. 

The dynamometer, which is a huge piece 
of equipment containing a TV screen, 
dials, scopes and meters, was connected to 
he car engine. 
_ George, carrying a small set-of controls, 
ot into the car and started the engine. As 
1€ Operated the controls, he accelerated to 
imulate 35 mph, touching the brakes 
eriodically to see if they were pulling to 
he right or left. Rudi watched the engine, 
lancing at the dials from time to time. 
The rollers in the floor were adjusted to 
crease the load. George pressed the 
ccelerator to the floor and eased up when 
he car had shifted into passing gear and 
cached a speed of 60. He held it steady 
vhile the car’s “manufacturer’s specifica- 
ons” were checked against the “actual 
decifications.” 
On completion of this test, the dyna- 
hometer was disconnected and the car 
riven to the last station where the wheel 
ignment was checked. 
The entire inspection had taken just 


ader two hours. 
_ As I waited for the report to be typed up, 


i 


cars health? 


Using a stethoscope, Joe 
engine warms up. 

I watched George and Rudi put another 
car through the dynamometer test. As they 
got the car up to 60, oil began spewing out 
of the engine. Rudi, spotted with oil, 
walked over to me — luckily I was ata safe 
distance — and explained: “This is one of 
the advantages of this test, you can see 
what’s happening under the hood at high 
speeds, which is something you can’t do 
out on the highway.” 

When the report was ready, manager, 
George Conolly, called me into his office. 
We discussed the report and he suggested 
which items needed immediate attention, 
and those which could be repaired at a later 
date. Conolly takes into consideration, the 
amount of money the repairs will cost and 
the year of the car and advises the customer 
if it is worth repairing. 


checks for engine noises and detects a slight lifter noise as the 


si 


Conolly is particularly careful to point 
out potential safety problems to custo- 
mers, primarily troubles in the steering, 
brakes and suspension of the car — 
problems, in other words, like my loose 
idler arm. 

“We tell drivers, ‘we would suggest that 
you get this repaired fairly quickly’,” 
Conolly explained. 

As for my Cougar — well, George 
Conolly assures me there’s many more 
miles in the beast yet. 

And there’s another consolation. No car, 
either new or used, has ever received a 100 
per cent perfect bill of health from the 
sharp-eyed OML mechanics at the Car 
Inspection Centre. 

And somehow, I doubt any car ever 
will. 


ve 


At the end of the inspection George Conolly discusses the report with Gail, suggesting 


which items should be attended to immediately and those which could be repaired at a 


later date. 


Novice motorcylists 
learn survival skills 
through CSC course 


More and more would-be motorcyclists 
in Ontario are discovering the best and 
safest way to learn defensive motorcycle 
driving is through the Canada Safety 
Council’s Motorcycle Training Course, 
now offered in 18 locations across the 
province. 

Last year 1,200 Ontario students signed 
up for the course, said Gilbert Palmer, 
assistant general-manager of the Ontario 
Safety League — the provincial body 
responsible for organizing the course in 
Ontario. 

“We think we're going to double 
everything this year,” he added. 


The course was created in the late 60’s by 
a concerned motorcyclist, Stuart Munro, 
from the then Department of Transport, in 
consultation with international safety 
experts. In the spring of 1974, it was 
adopted by the CSC and introduced 
nationwide. 


The object: To cut the high death and 
injury toll among novice bikers. 

In all 10 provinces, courses are taught by 
experienced cyclists trained in each locality 
by a chief instructor. 

Chief instructors from across Canada 
attend an instructor’s training course in 
Ottawa at the beginning of each season. 


In Ontario, the 16-hour motorcycle 
training courses are offered continuously 
evenings or weekends from April to 
September in all locations. 

Enrollment is limited to allow students 
as much individual help as_ possible. 
Average ratio is one instructor for four 
students. 


The focus, according to Ontario’s 
supervisory chief instructor, Sheryl Wal- 
ton, is “safety and survival.” 


“It prepares beginner motorcyclists for 
what might happen on the road.” 

Students begin by learning the basic 
skills involved in handling a motorcycle — 
braking, cold starts, gear-shifting, signal- 
ling and shoulder checks. 

They then progress to slow riding (clutch 
control), pattern riding, emergency brak- 
ing, negotiating obstacles, collision avol- 
dance and driving in adverse conditions. 

Climax of the course, in locations where 
facilities allow it, is an actual road run 
under the supervision of instructors. This 
allows students to get first-hand experience 
in driving in traffic. 

At the completion of the course, there is 
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Mae S 7 7 
A rider prepares to land as the 
teeter-totter teeters. In the Canada 
Safety Council Motorcycle Training 
Course, students learn to control 
their bikes under a_ variety of 
conditions. 


a riding test in which students are required 
to demonstrate how well they’ve mastered 
all points covered. 

Successful grads range from 16-year- 
old-youths (younger with parental permis- 
sion) to 60-year-old grandmothers, said 
Walton. 

“They aren't all 18-year-old boys with 
Kawasaki 900’s,” she pointed out. 

The general reaction of most students to 
the course? “It’s very, very good,” she said. 

As for Walton, a motorcyclist with four 
year’s experience, “I think it’s terrific. 

“T feel it instills in the students a respect 
for safety and for their lives.” 

The CSC’s motorcycle driver training 
course is being offered in the following 
Ontario locations: Brampton, Belleville, 
Chatham, Kingston, K ing City, Kitchener, 
London, Orillia, Owen Sound, St. Catha- 
rines, Downsview, Toronto (east end), 
Windsor, Woodstock, Sudbury, Thunder 
Bay, Brantford and Hamilton. 

For more information contact the 
Ontario Safety League, 409 King Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario MSV IK1, tele- 
phone (416) 362-1516. 


“R” stands for “learner”! 
Learning to drive a motorcycle? 
Now, under Ontario’s new classi- 

fied driver licensing system, there’s a 
class of licence just for you. 

It’s called a class “R” motorcycle 
learner’s licence and it’s mandatory 
for all prospective bikers. 

To obtain a class “R” licence, 
simply go to your nearest driver 
examination office, pay a fee of $11 
and complete a written, vision and 
preliminary skill test. During this 
skill test you'll be asked to demon- 
strate that you know how to operate 
the controls of your bike, are familiar 
with proper starting and stopping 
procedures, and have reasonable 
control and balance while driving. 

A class “R” licence is valid for 60 
days and is non-renewable. It permits 
you to get actual road experience on 
your bike under certain conditions. 

For example: you can ride only 
during daylight hours; you are not 
permitted to carry passengers; and 
you may not drive on any highways 
with speed limits over 50 mph except 
highways || and 17. 

To obtain a class “M” Driver’s 

Licence you must pass a road test 

before your “R” licence expires. 
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How to keep on keeping on: a biker’s guide 


Rob Lockhart, an editor in the M inistry 
of Transportation and Communications’ 
research and development division and a 
veteran motorcyclist, talks about some of 
the do’s and don'ts of safe street riding. 
| Rob first began riding motorcycles in 1965. 


Any biker who says he’s never taken a 
spill is a liar. 

Either that or he doesn’t ride a motorcy- 
cle for the same reasons most of us do. 

I don’t mean that we enjoy bone- 
crushing, skin-scraping, ego-destroying 
‘nose dives into the pavement. Most of us 
don’t. We ride motorcycles because they’re 
/exciting. 

It’s a real turn-on to have all that power 
at your finger-tips and it just plain feels 
good to test your skills and feel yourself 
getting better and better. To explore the 
limits of your own abilities and those of 
your machine until man, machine and 
environment achieve a perfect, almost 
mystical unity of fluid motion. 

Trouble is, it’s in exploring limits that we 
often find ourselves sliding down the road 
on our cans. 

The other trouble with motorcycling is 
{hat things tend to intrude upon your 
nystical, fluid-motion fantasy. Things like 
speed limits, four-pound June bugs and 
semi-comatose cigar-chomping dumbos 
driving their E] Consumo Hippopotamus 
/-8’s in blissful ignorance of your very 
‘Xistence. 

Most motorcycle fatalities (about 60 per 
vent according to the Motorcycle Safety 


‘iding less thana year. To that, I would add 
lot of people are killed while riding a 
orrowed bike. i 

| This suggests that a natural selection 
‘rocess is at work tending to weed out 
jose who don’t know their limits, or don’t 
‘now how to find them without cashing in 
1eir chips. 


urviving your first year 


So, if you survive your first year on a 
totorbike your chances are pretty good. 
nd they probably get better each year you 
de. The question, then, is how to survive 
our first year. 

_I think the best way to do that is to start 
it with a bike no bigger than 125 cc’s. It 
is enough power to dice it with the cars 
ad give you plenty of cheap thrills without 
‘tting you in over your head — unless, of 
burse, you're really determined. 

It gives me the prickly-scalps to see some 
btshot kid on a fire-breathing 750. He 


thinks he’s king of the world, but dollars to 
donuts he has no idea of what kind of 
deadly weapon he’s fooling with. 

I saw one kid ona brand new, sparkling 
bright Z-1. He must have just ridden it 
out of the showroom. He pulled off to the 
side of the road to show off his new toy 
to some friends and when he stopped he 
just flopped over like a bowling pin. The 
kid was so green he forgot to put his feet 
down! Yet, there he was on the fastest. 
most powerful motorcycle you can buy. 

Another key to motorcycle survival is to 
never forget how vulnerable you are. 

Unlike a car, which has tons of crushable 
metal to protect you from your own 
blunders, when you mess up on a motor- 
bike it’s your own precious body that takes 
the rap. 

Keeping that in mind helps you suppress 
the foolish notion that three trips to the 


Burger King makes you as good as Kenny 
Roberts. Even a champion like Kenny 
Roberts had to develop his skills gradually. 

Assuming, then, that you manage to 
master yourself and your machine, there 
remains an ugly reality to be faced: The 
world is a hostile place for motorcycles! 

There are those June bugs to sock you in 
the eye, gravel trucks to spit rocks at you, 
diesel buses to change the colour of your 
complexion and, worst of all, there is your 
fellow man. 

Fellow Man will look straight at you 
then pull out in front of you. Later on, he’ll 
tell the inquest that he never saw you. (He 
could be telling the truth.) 

At 60 miles per hour, Fellow Man will 
try to fondle your derriere with his hood 
ornament but he’ll get mad as hell if you 
follow him too closely. Maybe even mad 
enough to slam on his brakes. “That’ll 
teach him,” he says to himself, “Bet he 
won't do that again.” He’s right; you won't. 

I guess I sound a bit paranoid but I speak 
from experience. 

Twice in my motorcycling career I’ve 


been deliberately forced off the road by 
psychotics who giggled with glee at my 
frantic efforts to maintain control. 

Sure, most drivers are not out to crush 
you in cold blood, but enough of them do it 
inadvertently to make paranoia the only 
reasonable attitude for a motorcyclist to 
adopt. 


Creative paranoia 


The trick is to make paranoia work for 
you. 

If you expect someone to pull out in 
front of you, you will tend to slow down 
and mentally calculate your chances of 
braking to a stop or taking evasive action. 
Then when it does happen (and it surely 
will sometime) you are fully prepared. 

If you expect the guy ahead to suddenly 
slam on his brakes for no apparent reason, 


you will not ride up his tail pipe. 

If you expect the car beside you to 
scrunch you against the curb, you'll try not 
to ride beside anyone. If you can’t avoid it, 
you'll stay close to the front end of his car 
where he can see you very clearly and you 
can gas it and get out of his way if you have 
to. 


If you take nothing on trust, there is no 
end to the defensive strategies you will 
invent. They will keep you out of trouble 
and, incidently, make you a better driver 
than most. 


Creative paranoia can extend your 
control beyond your riding skills and your 
machine; it can give you control over your 
riding environment. 


When you have control you can avoid 
the hostile elements and take from the 
roadway environment only what you want 
— space, freedom and challenge. 

You can achieve perfect fluid motion 
and mystic unity of man, machine, and 
environment. 

You can even do it safely. 


NEWS 
BRIEFS} 


ian enone 
CANADA: Road sign metrication is now 
underway in Quebec. Exits on major toll 
roads out of Montreal have been num- 
bered according to the distance in kilome- 
tres from the city. In Alberta, signs have 
been erected showing motorists metric 
equivalents of current road speeds. 
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SASKATCHEWAN: Mandatory seat belt 
legislation will take effect in Saskatchewan 
July 1, 1977, and highway speed limits may 
be reduced Sept. | as part of the province s 
recently announced Safety ’77 program. 
Other plans include: Introduction of a 
vehicle safety inspection program and an 
alcohol rehabilitation program. 
emclee ieee TC 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: According to 
preliminary figures, an estimated 44.807 
people died in traffic accidents on U.S. 
highways in 1976 — only 25 more fatalities 
than in 1975. U.S. Secretary of Transpor- 
tation Brock Adams called legislation 
lowering speed limits to 55 mph a key 
factor in holding the line on traffic deaths. 


(a) a) oe 


PRETORIA, S.A.: A driver who failed to 
make sure his nine-year old passenger was 
secured by a seat belt was found guilty in 
Magistrates Court of culpable homicide 
when the child died after being flung 
through the car windshield. 
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Coming events 


April 25-29 — Fleet Trainer Course, 
Ontario Safety League 


May 16-18 = Vehicle Accident 
Investigation and Claims Settlement, 
3-day course, Ontario Safety League 


June 23-25 —Second Symposium on 
Driver Education, Toronto, Canada 
Safety Council and Insurance Bu- 
reau of Canada. 


GEN. 


Ministry of Transportation and Communications film crew prepares to shoot a scene 
for the seat belt film, The Human Collision — produced by MTC in conjunction with 
Crawley Films. Now over a year old, The Human Collision has been seen by some 150 
safety groups across Canada and the U.S. and as far away as South Africa. In 1976 the 
film won an Award of Merit from the U.S. National Committee on Films for Safety. 


ithout reference to the Ministry of Transportation 
activities to report should write Ontario Traffic 


More seminars for 
driving instructors 


Four more one-day seminars for driver 
training instructors are being sponsored by 
the Driving School Association of Ontario 
in April, May and June. 

The seminars will be held in Windsor 
on April 30; Hamilton, May 7; Thunder 
Bay, May 28; Sudbury, June 4. ' 

The association sponsored three pre-_ 
vious seminars in Kitchener, Toronto and } 
Ottawa. | 

All licensed driver training instructors } 
are eligible to attend the seminars. 

For more information write to: Eri¢ 
Owen, 2245 Yonge St., Suite 4, Toronto, 
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Editor: Robin Burgess. 
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Cuppy Katz doesn’t need government 
statistics to tell him Ontario’s seat belt law 
is working. 

As co-owner of Dominion Auto 
Wreckers on Fruitland Road, he sees the 
| evidence everyday in the shattered cars and 
| trucks that arrive at his yard — casualties 
_ of countless traffic collisions. 
| The crumpled hulks of metal that pass 
| under his office window may appear toa 
| layman to look much the same as always. 
| But to Cuppy Katz’s practised eye, there’s a 
_ difference — a difference he dates back to 
the introduction of the seat belt law in 
\ January 1976. 
| Most significantly, Cuppy said: “There 
| are definitely more good windshields 


/around today than there ever were. We ee =" fe ee Lo 
never had them to sell before because if the : ie ERY ie 14 WRX] 
‘driver didn’t break the windshield by ae een ested of Dominio / are Wreckers» sees the effects of Ontario's seat belt 


| hitting it, he’d hit the mirror which would 
break the windshield.” a Main cae Tere | 


that should have broken windshields are 
coming in with their windshields intact, he 
/said, and pointed as an example, to the 
1974 Lincoln currently sitting in his garage. 
“That car is blasted in the front end and 
the windshield’s not broken. I’ll bet you 
two years ago that windshield would have 
had a hole in it.” 

The way Cuppy sees it, there’s only one 
possible explanation for the drop in the 
‘number of broken windshields. 

- “You can only assume that somebody’s 
“seat belt saved somebody from going 
‘through a windshield,” he said. 

_ Not only are fewer people cracking their 
sheads on their car windshields, there’s 
indications injuries of all kinds are down, 
Cuppy said. 

Interior damage is not as bad in many 
vars, he said. 

_ “And another thing, there isn’t as much 
»olood on the seats in the cars as there 
used to be. And that’s something you 
‘notice. I look in every car to see what the 
mileage is. And there used to be many 
mes I’d look in and say: ‘I don’t want 
0 look in there.’ But the majority of times 
oday there’s no problem,” he said. 

(continued on page 2) 


Cars with extensive front end damage _ | 


o(°°How do you know when you're too 
drunk to drive? 

How many drinks will it take to 
give you a blood alcohol level that 
would make you legally drunk? 

What are the penalties for drinking 
and driving offenses? 

These and other questions are 
graphically answered in a new 18- 
minute slide presentation produced 
by the National Film Board for 
Transport Canada. 

Titled “Drinking, Driving and the 
Law”, the slide show is designed to 
explain recent changes in the Crimi- 
nal Code, including the amendments 
allowing the use of roadside breath 
testers. 

The complete package includes a 
Kodak Carousel Tray containing 105 
slides; an audio cassette with a sound 
narration, plus illustrated brochures. 

To borrow this safety program 
contact: Audio/ Visual Section, Pub- 
lic and Safety Information Branch, 
MTC, 1201 Wilson Avenue, Downs- 
view, Ontario, M3M 1J8. 


An Ontario farmer who wants to move 
his over-sized combine or load of hay down 
a road can now skip that trip to the nearest 
Driver Examination Office for a special 
permit. 

Under new regulations, effective April 1, 
over-sized farm vehicles have been exemp- 
ted from the weight, width, length and 
height limits provided in the Highway 
Traffic Act. 

“We have had many representations 
from farm groups on the inconvenience of 
the old special-permit process,” said 
Minister of Transportation and Communi- 
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Cars like this one with crumpled front and rear ends but completely intact windshields 
have become a common sight, says Cuppy Katz. The car is a total wreck; the passen- 
gers escaped uninjured. 


cations James Snow. 
“I’m confident the new regulation will 
prove to be far more practical in its 


application than the old arrangement.” 

Farmers will still have to observe certain 
requirements when operating their vehicles 
on the road, the Minister pointed out. 

All over-sized farm vehicles are prohibit- 
ed from operating on any of the multi-lane 
“400 series” highways, including the Queen 
Elizabeth Way, Highway 400 from Jane 
Street in Toronto to Barrie; the Ottawa 
Queensway, Highway 2A in Scarborough 
and the Kitchener-Waterloo Expressway. 

There are also lighting requirements. 

Over-sized farm vehicles from 86” to 
12°6” wide will not be restricted during 
daylight hours, but during night-time or 
when poor visibility prevails they must 
have two flashing amber lights at the front 
and rear. 

From 12’6” to 16’ wide, such vehicles 
must have two flashing amber lights at the 
front and rear and either a rotating amber 
roof light or escort vehicle front and rear. 

Vehicles over 16’ wide require similar 
daytime lighting. And at night two flashing 
amber lights must be shown, front and 
rear, as well as a single rotating amber roof 
flasher, plus escort vehicles front and rear. 
These escort vehicles must show four-way 
flashers or a single rotating roof flasher. 

Snow said the legislation was the 
result of meetings between MTC, the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture, the 
Farm Safety Association, the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Ontario Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food. 

“I think this new regulation not only 
demonstrates that my Ministry recognizes 
the special needs and problems of the 
farmers of this province, but it is willing to 
work with farm groups to come up with 
solutions to some of those problems,” the 
Minister said. 


Would seat belts account for the 
difference? 

“What else?” said Cuppy. 

To critics who argue that there’s 
just not that many people buckling 
up — Cuppy Katz points to another 
interesting difference he’s observed in 
his business. 

The demand for used seat belts has 
skyrocketed since the seat belt law 
was introduced last year. 

“We sold more seat belts from 
January to say March last year than 
we ever sold in 10 years — mainly to 
people who took the belts out of their 


A seat belt isn’t much good if you buckle it behind you 
the driver of this car found out the hard way. 


cars and had to put them back in or 
people who got caught up in the idea 
of using them.” 

Even car owners with pre-1971 
cars have been coming in and buying 
seat belts from later models to install 
in their own cars, Cuppy said. 

“It’s been unbelievable.” 

To Cuppy Katz’s mind, it all adds 
up: Fewer broken windshields, fewer 
bent steering wheels, fewer blood- 
stained seats, and a sharp increase in 
the demand for used seat belts. .. 

Evidence, Ontario’s seat belt law is 
working. 


Child restraints 


A busy father drives to the supermarket 
on a Saturday afternoon with his two-year- 
old daughter standing on the seat beside 
him. 


A young mother sits, unbelted, beside 
her husband in the car, holding their infant 
son in her arms. 


A child leans out the back window to get 
a better view during an outing in the family 
car. 


They're commonplace scenes, all of 


them. 


Yet, in each one, the parents involved 
are guilty of neglecting the safety of their 
children. 


If there is a crash or sudden stop, 
chances are the child standing beside her 
father will become a missile striking some 
part of the vehicle’s interior with tremen- 
dous force. 


The mother holding her baby in her 
arms may think she’s protecting the child, 
but in a collision she will not be able to 
prevent that child from being crushed be- 
_tween her body and the dashboard. 


The child leaning out the back window is 
in imminent danger of being flung on to the 
road — perhaps under the wheels of an- 
other car — if the father brakes suddenly. 


In 1975, eight per cent of the car 
occupants killed or injured in Ontario were 
children under the age of 14. 


Significantly, the three most common 
causes of injuries among children are: 1. 
collision with the car’s interior; 2. being 
crushed by unrestrained adults; and 3. 
ejection from the car. 

The tragic fact is, all these are prevent- 
able. 


By wearing seat belts themselves and 
making sure each child is properly re- 
strained, parents can go a long way 
towards reducing the dangers of children 
riding in cars. 

In the following article Terry Smutylo, a 
researcher with the Ministry of Transpor- 
ation and Communications tells parents 
how to determine whether their child is 
properly restrained. 

Terry has been involved in studying the 
tfectiveness of seat belts and child 
‘estraints since 1975. 
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A child is not a “miniature adult”. The 
child’s head is softer and much larger in 
proportion to the rest of the body. The rib 
cage is thinner and more elastic. 

In short, a child is much more vulnerable 
to injury than an adult. 


A car seat Bien: the best protection for a 
small child. 


Thus it’s illogical to expect lap and 
shoulder belts designed for adults to 
provide full protection for the small child. 
Children need specially designed restraints 
to keep them safely in their seats, to 
carefully distribute the impact forces over 
the strongest parts of their bodies. 

Infants up to 20 pounds are best 
protected when harnessed in rear-facing 
seats which are anchored to the car by the 
adult lap belt. 

Youngsters between 20 and 40 pounds 
may be protected by either of two pres of 
child restraints. 


An older child can use a regular lap belt. 
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What's holding your child back ? 


The first has a five-point safety harness 
anchored to the car by the adult lap belt 
and a top anchor strap. This strap is 
important. It prevents the seat from flying 
forward in an accident. But it is often 
difficult to install in vehicles such as station 
wagons or trucks. 

The second is the protective-shield type 
of seat. Like the restraint with a five-point 
harness, this car seat is secured by the adult 
lap belt. However, it doesn’t require a top 
anchor strap which makes it adaptable toa 
variety of vehicles. 

The protective shield spreads the forces 
over a wide area, making it a very effective 
design for head-on impacts. It gives limited 
side impact protection, though, and should 
be used in centre seats only. 

Children over 40 pounds can use the 
regular lap belt, but parents must ensure 
that the belt is snug and low over the child’s 
hips. Wearing it over the tummy can be 
dangerous. 

Adult shoulder belts should not be worn 
by children or any person under 59 inches 
in height. 

As a general rule, children should, 
whenever possible, ride in the rear seat. 

In cases where a youngster less than 59 
inches must ride up front, most of the 
newer three-point seat belts enable the 
child to wear the lap belt while passing the 
shoulder belt behind him against the seat 
back. 

A number of child restraint brands are 
available in Ontario. Although Regulation 
23 of the Canadian Hazardous Products 
Act ensures that no seat on the market 
since Nov. 1975 will jeopardize a child’s 
safety, some models may be more suitable 
to a particular child than others. 

When purchasing child restraints, par- 
ents should look for these features: 

— size, room for the child to sit comfort- 
ably; 

— ease in getting a child in and out of the 
restraint; 

— installation according to manufacturer’s 
instructions is possible — _ especially 
regarding the top anchor strap 

—no sharp edges that are likely to break or 
cut the webbing 

Most child restraints can be found in any 
catalogue, department or automotive 
supply store, but prices vary greatly so it’s a 
good idea to shop around. 

When properly installed and used 100 
per cent of the time, seat belts and child 
restraints ensure safer travelling for every 
member of the family. 
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Safety is kidstuff for these pre-| 


“What am I?” asks Constable Carol 
Porter. “Am I a mailman?” 

The circle of two-and-a-half to five-and- 
a-half year-olds sitting at her feet know 
better. 

“No”, 30 voices chorus back. “You're a 
policeman.” Or a policewoman, or a 
policegirl —there’s a little disagreement on 
the constable’s exact status. 

But on one point everyone at Brampton 
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Play in safe places 


Montessori Nursery School agrees. 

“I want you to remember that a police 
officer is your friend,’ says Constable 
Porter. 

Rapport established, Constable Porter 
steers the conversation into an important 
area — Safety. 

And to help her get the safety message 
across, she has brought along an old friend 
—a child-size figure with big ears, a trunk 
and a sailor cap. 

“Who have I got here? Elmer the Safety 
Chicken? Right?” asks Constable Porter. 

The children laugh. “No, he’s Elmer the 
Safety Elephant.” 


Stop, Go, Wait 


Using Elmer’s red, green and yellow suit, 
Constable Porter quickly checks to see 
whether the children know what the 
various colors mean. They do — red is 
“stop,” green is “go” and yellow is “wait” 

She tries a safety question. 

“What do you do before you cross the 
street?” 

“Look both ways,” comes the chorus. 

“Why?” asks Constable Porter. 

One small boy, braver than the rest has 
the answer: “Because a car could run over 
you.” 

Constable Porter nods and smiles. The 
children have obviously been well-coached 


in their safety rules by their teacher — and 
that makes her job easier. 

Constable Porter is a safety officer with 
the Peel Regional Police. Like safety 
officers in police forces throughout the 
province, one of her main responsibilities is 
to ensure that school children in her region 
know and understand their safety rules. 

The nursery school Constable Porter is 
visiting this morning is not one of the 
schools on her regular “beat” because 
officially the school safety programs begin 
at the kindergarten level. 

But, as the Constable explained before- 
hand, she tries to fit in visits to as many 
nursery schools as she can where the 
teachers request it. 

The way Constable Porter looks at it is: 
There’s no such thing as too young when it 
comes to learning about safety — in fact, 
the earlier children start the better. 

The biggest problem with very small 
children is that they really have not yet 
grasped just how dangerous traffic is, she 
said. 

Occasionally, Constable Porter said, she 
will show a group of small children an 
overlay of “bumper surfing” she uses with 
her older classes. The overlay shows a boy 
hanging on to the back bumper of a car. 

“I’ve had a lot of kids say when I put that 
on, ‘He’s holding the car back.’ They just 
can’t comprehend that they’re not as strong 
as a car or that a car can kill.” 
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Grabbing and holding the children’s 
attention for even 15 minutes can often be 
difficult, she admitted. 

That’s where the uniform helps. 

“As soon as I walk in, I get their| 
attention. No problem. In fact, I can’t get | 
them off my uniform.” 

But the uniform serves another purpose 
as well. 

She generally begins her presentation by 
discussing her uniform with the children 
and showing them how to distinguish a 
police officer. 


Police contact important 


The object: To make sure the children 
know how to recognize a police officer and 
understand a police officer is a friend who 
will help them if they’re in trouble. 

Once the police contact has been 
established, said Constable Porter, she 
usually limits the safety part of the 
presentation to teaching the children one 
or maybe two basic pedestrian safety rules.| 

Teaching three and four-year-olds rule 
for crossing the street may seem prema 
ture, said Constable Porter. “But I don’, 
feel it hurts to discuss it with them.” 

The children at the Montessori Nurser} 
School in Brampton, however, are obvi- 
ously ready to handle more than one safety 
rule. 


‘hoolers 


Satisfied that most of them understand 
the rule: “Look both (or all) ways before 
you cross the street”, Constable Porter 
ventures another one. 

“After looking all ways, how do you 
cross the street?” 

“Walk don’t run,” comes the group 
answer. — 

“Why?” 

A moment’s silence. Then one child 
shouts: “Because you might fall.” 

“Where does Elmer tell us we should 
play?” 

The children know this one too. 

“In the park or at home.” 

Constable Porter tries a little more 
difficult question. 

“Where at home?” 

A small girl suggests: “In the backyard?” 

“Somewhere that’s safe,” Constable 
Porter agrees. 

One last question: “I don’t like to see 
children play ball on the sidewalk. Why 
not?” 

“The ball might go in the road,” a few 
children answer. 

Afterwards, back at Peel Regional 
Police headquarters, Constable Porter 
talked about her visit. 

The rules she covered with the children 
at the Montessori Nursery School in 
Brampton were essentially the same ones 
she covers with her kindergarten classes. 

Most nursery school classes aren’t as 
well informed. But by kindergarten, she 
explained, she can generally assume that 
the majority of the children she sees have 
already been exposed to the Elmer Safety 
Program. 

At this beginning level, said- Constable 
Porter, as she demonstrated at the Montes- 
sori Nursery School, the main emphasis is 
on introducing the children to Elmer anda 
few basic safety rules, and making sure 
they know and feel comfortable with the 
safety officer. 


Special safety problems 


If there is a special safety problem at a 
particular school, she said, she will discuss 
that with the children as well. 
~ “Some of my schools have traffic lights 
with a crossing guard where the children 
have to cross to get to school. So that’s 
‘Stressed in that school. Some have a creek 
running through a nearby park, or whatev- 
er, SO you try to adjust your presentation to 
the problems in that area.” 

Constable Porter doesn’t touch bicycle 
afety — until at least grade three. 
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Allyson Kontor, 4, tries on Constable Porter’s cap for size 


“I know they own them. But I tell them 
they’re not supposed to be anywhere near 
the road on a bicycle.” 

For Constable Porter, there’s one 
important question that goes with the job. 

The question?: Am I doing any good? 
Are the children making any connection 
between the rules they recite and their own 
behaviour? 

It’s something she admits she has 
difficulty. answering. 

“T guess it does impress some of the little 
guys for awhile. But they get out there 
playing with their buddies and having a 
good time and ‘bang’ they’re on the street 
without even thinking about it.” 

The chilling fact remains that in 99 per 
cent of the cases in which a child is injured 
or killed by a car or other vehicle, the child 
is at fault, said Constable Porter. 

And until that fact changes, Constable 
Porter and her colleagues can only con- 
tinue to try and get the message across to 
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Ontario school children of all ages: 

“Careful children aren’t getting hurt. It’s 
those who aren’t watching what they’re 
doing. They’re the ones who are getting 
bits: 
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A policeman is a friend 


Night Drip ait: ii 


Have you ever been driving at night and 
narrowly missed hitting another car that 
just seemed to loom up out of the darkness? 

Or perhaps you've had the frightening 
experience of being temporarily blinded by 
the high beams of an approaching vehicle. 

If so, you've had a first-hand demonstra- 
tion ofa fact many drivers take for granted. 

Darkness does create new driving 
hazards that just aren’t there in daylight. 

National Safety News, a U.S. publica- 
tion, reports that on a mile-for-mile basis, 
night driving is more than twice as 
dangerous as daytime driving. 

But being aware of the special problems 
connected with night driving and knowing 
how to cope with them can help you 
improve these odds. 

The biggest problem you, as a driver, 
face when travelling at night is the fact that 
no matter how good your eyesight is during 
the day, you simply can’t see as well after 
dark. 

Darkness reduces the clarity of the visual 
clues essential for safe driving. It becomes 
more difficult for you to judge distance and 
speed and your peripheral vision is re- 
duced. 

Your reflexes and reaction time are 
similarly impaired. 

If you’re a wise driver, you'll recognize 
this and adjust your speed accordingly. 

A good rule to follow is never travel so 
fast you cannot stop within the distance 
illuminated by your headlights. 

Remember, too, that your eyes function 
best when they’re in motion and free of 
tension. 

The ideal is a state of relaxed concentra- 
tion. 

An article in the March 1977 issue of 
Popular Mechanics suggests trying these 
exercises if you find yourself squinting in 
an effort to see: 

Relax and take a deep breath or two. 
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Blink. Shift your eyes back and forth and 
up and down in quick continuous move- 
ments. 

Above all, advises Popular Mechanics, 
don’t stare at one spot for more than an 
instant or two. It’s easy to lull yourself into 
a semi-hypnotic state. 

Often, there are other hazards that 
reduce your vision even further at night — 
hazards like glare from approaching head- 
lights. 

Most drivers know the folly of staring 
directly into the headlights of an approach- 
ing car. 


Three-point scan 


But riveting your eyes on the right side of | 
the road can have almost as bad an effect | 
by restricting your peripheral vision to the 
left, according to Popular Mechanics. 

Instead, fight headlight glare with the! 
“three-point scanning system”. | 

Using this system, you scan an imagi- 
nary triangle by glancing first at a point 
near the right side of the road then shift 
your sight to a point alongside the 
approaching vehicle (don’t look directly at 
its headlights). 

Finally, glance at a point ahead of, and 
midway between, your car and the oncom-| 
ing vehicle. 

Obviously, your vision problems will be 
compounded at night if your headlights are: 
dirty or misaligned and your windshield is) 
foggy or smudged. 

Lenses should be cleaned frequently in 
wet weather when road spatter drying on 
the glass or plastic can cut illumination in 
half. 

Clean your windshields both inside and 
out. Many drivers don’t realize that a film) 
build up on the inside of windows reduces 
vision and increases glare. 

Driving safely in the dark is more 
complicated and dangerous than driving in 
daylight. Make sure you and your car are 
ready to cope with the special hazards that 
come up when the sun goes down. 


Flashing sign 
warns Speeders 


Southbound Highway 400 travellers 
who exit at the interchange ramp to go west 
on Highway 401 are in for a surprise — if 
they’re slow at easing up on the gas pedal. 

The surprise is a diamond-shaped 
electronic sign that lights up and flashes 
“Too Fast” at motorists going over 40 mph 
on the approach to the curve. 

A first for Ontario, the experimental 
sign was installed in March by the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications to 
test its effectiveness in getting speeders to 
slow down, said Joe Gleason, head of 
MTC’s Traffic Control Office. 

According to police reports, 80 per cent 
of the accidents on the ramp involve 
excessive speed, Gleason said. 

_ “With this sign we’re trying to tell drivers 
_ they are travelling too fast before they have 
an accident,” he explained. 

The sign, situated just before the ramp 
curve, is activated by two detectors in the 
pavement. They measure the time the 
vehicle takes to travel the distance between 
them. 

Generally, the sign is set to flash its 
message at 40 mph, Gleason said — 10 mph 


MTC’s freeway surveillance system is not 
only controlling traffic congestion on the 
et = it’s helping to save lives 
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Motorists entering the westbound Highway 401 ramp from Highway 400 get an electronic 


warning to ease up on the gas pedal 


more than the recommended safe speed on 
the curve. 

As well as activating the sign, the 
detectors also record the number of 
vehicles entering the ramp and how many 
are travelling too fast. 

When the device was first installed, three 
out of four vehicles entering the ramp were 


travelling in excess of the safe speed, 
Gleason said. 

And though it is too early to tell exactly 
how effective the sign will prove, he said, 
there is some indication people are paying 
attention and slowing down. 

“You see’them putting on the brakes 
when they see that sign,” Gleason said. 


MTC freeway surveillance project 
Saves lives following mattress mishap 


| By Chris Carroll 


MTC’s freeway surveillance and control 
project may have been responsible for 
saving the lives of a woman and two young 
children following a freak highway mishap 
on the Queen Elizabeth Way. 


According to Ministry telecommunica- 
tions specialist, Terry Blanks, the woman 
ran over a mattress that had fallen from the 
back of a truck and snagged beneath her 
car. 


A passing trucker with a CB radio 
noticed the mattress and contacted the 
Milton OPP detachment on emergency 
channel 9. The Milton police, in turn, 
called the Port Credit OPP detachment 
office. 


Blanks, who was working on one of the 
experimental TV monitoring stations in 
the office at the time, turned the cameras 
on the QEW-Highway 10 interchange just 
in time to see the woman drive by. 


“She was just pulling her car off to the 
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side of the road,” Blanks said. “Either the 
friction or the car’s exhaust system had 
ignited the mattress. At least, it was 
smoking heavily when we first saw it.” 


He said the fire department was called, 
while two motorcycle patrolmen took off 
immediately to help. 

“The two officers just managed to pull 
the mattress from beneath the car when it 
exploded into flames,” he said. “The heat 
was so intense, it burned right through one 
of the officer’s gloves.” 

“In my opinion, the police realized the 
seriousness of the situation because they 
could see what was happening on our 
surveillance system.” 

“If they had arrived at the scene a few 
seconds later, I am sure the car would have 
been engulfed in flames with the occupants 
still inside.” 

Originally designed to monitor and 
control traffic congestion on a five-mile 
stretch of the QEW between Erin Mills 
Parkway and Cawthra Road, the surveil- 
lance system is obviously performing other 
critical tasks. 


NEWS 


B.C.: A mandatory seat belt bill has been 
introduced in the B.C. Legislature. The 
new legislation is modelled on Ontario’s 
seat belt law but provides for higher fines 
for offenders. The bill exempts children 
under six, disabled people or others with 
medical problems and drivers of delivery 
vehicles that don’t travel at more than 
25 mph. 


pst) 


U.S.A.: The National Highway Safety 
Needs Study, prepared for the U.S Depart- 
ment of Transportation, ranks seat belt use 
as the traffic accident countermeasure with 
the greatest potential for preventing high- 
way crash deaths and injuries. The study 
found that universal seat belt use could 
prevent 89,000 deaths and more than 3 
million injuries during the next 10 years. 
The cost — $506 per life saved, the lowest 
cost of any countermeasure. 
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CALIFORNIA: The California Depart- 
ment of Transportation is experimenting 
with the use of old tires to reinforce 
roadside embankments. The technique, 
developed in response to state legislation 
calling for new ways to dispose of old tires, 
involves joining the recycled sidewalls of 
30,000 tires together into mats by the use of 
steel clips. The mats will be used to form a 
91m long, 15m high embankment on State 
Route 236 in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
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A recent out-of-court settlement in- 
volving close to one-quarter of $1 million 
may make Ontario bartenders and their 
employers think twice about continuing 
to sell liquor to already intoxicated 
patrons they know will be driving. 

The insurer of a Kitchener hotel that lent 
$2 to beer-drinking patron Paul Gerry 
Giroux on July 7, 1973, which he used to 
buy a last beer-for-the-road, has agreed to 
pay $200,000 of a $250,000 out-of-court 
settlement to two people injured by Giroux 
in a traffic accident after he left the hotel. 

Giroux was travelling the wrong way on 
the Conestoga Parkway in Kitchener when 
his car collided head-on witha motorcycle, 
seriously injuring the driver and passenger. 

Giroux was convicted of impaired 
driving. 

According to Ontario’s Liquor Licence 
Act: “Where any person. . . sells liquor to 
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Patron’s last beer proves costly for hotel | 
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or for a person whose condition is such 
that the consumption of liquor would) 
apparently intoxicate him or increase his| 
intoxication so that he would be in danger 
of causing injury,” and that person does, 
in fact, injure someone while intoxicated, 
the injured person is entitled to compen- 
sation from the person who sold the liquor. 


Coming events 


July 10-15 — Twelfth Annual Con- 
ference of the Canadian Foundation 
on Alcohol and Drug Dependencies, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Sept. 14-17 — 21st Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of | 
Automotive Medicine, Vancouver, 
B.C 


Editor: Robin Burgess. 
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Provincial highway signs go metric 


When you drive.. stay alert to 
stay alive. 

That’s the message the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communi- 
cations is trying to get across to the 
public this summer through radio 
spots and billboard ads. 

“The fact is, last year eight out 
of 10 accidents occurred in broad 
daylight under normal driving 
conditions when the driver was 
sober,” said Minister of Transpor- 
tation and Communications 
James Snow. 
| “Our researchers feel that driver 
pre-occupation is the prime sus- 


Ontario’s new metric road signs may look like a speeder’s delight but don’t be 
fooled. One-hundred km/h means the same thing as 60 mph 


“Inattention” cause of accidents 


pect in the mystery of ‘why’ these 
accidents happened. 

“The driver is going along, and 
maybe his mind begins wandering 
off the road and traffic and into 
business problems, or social activ- 
ities. Or maybe something dis- 
tracts his attention visually for just 
a second. 

“That’s all it takes. A moment’s 
distraction and the driver isn’t 
really in charge. An accident 
follows. We believe that this is 
what puts 87.2 per cent of the 
drivers into our collision statis- 
tIESine 
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Ontario’s 13,000-mile _ provincial 
highway network will go metric in 
September. That’s the official word 
from Minister of Transportation and 


Communications James Snow. 


“My Ministry will convert all provin- 
highway signs to metric units as 
ario’s part in a Federal Government 
digected Canada-wide conversion.” 
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MTC crews began the job of convert- 
ing distance signs to metric units on 
Aug. 2. 


Changeover of speed limit signs is 
scheduled to begin Sept. 6, the day after 
Labor Day, and should take about two 
weeks to complete. 


Kilometres (km) will replace miles on 
distance signs; kilometres per hour 
(km/h) will replace miles per hour on 
speed limit signs; and metres (m) will 
replace yards and feet on advisory signs. 


“Ontario drivers will soon discover 
that actual speed limits haven’t changed; 
that distances between towns and cities 
are the same, that driving times haven’t 
changed. Just the method of measure- 
ment will change,” Snow pointed out. 


Snow cited some examples to demon- 
strate the differences between miles and 
kilometres and miles per hour and 
kilometres per hour. 


“We know that 1.6 kilometres equals 
a mile. So, using this as a conversion 
factor, you simply move the decimal 
point one place to the right, and you see 
that 16 km equals 10 miles. 


“Speed limits will be based on units of 
10 km/h and motorists will find the new 
metric speed limits easy to recognize 
because of the striking difference in 
numbers between mph and km/h”. 


For example: 
40 km/h replaces 25 mph 
50 km/h replaces 30 mph 
80 km/h replaces 50 mph 
100 km/h replaces 60 mph 
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Headlight alignment is just one of the 
items checked by MTC’s keen-eyed 
vehicle inspectors. 


By Lucy Paolucci 


He was only going 30 miles-an-hour. 
His trusty old car had never acted up 
before. Why today? He slammed on the 
brakes but the car wouldn’t stop. If only 
that child hadn’t been there. If only he 
had known his brakes were gone. 

Tragedies like this one can be 
avoided. The fitness of your car 1s as 
important as knowing how to drive it. 
Motorists should know the condition of 
their cars. 

The Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications has created portable 
vehicle inspection lanes that travel 
throughout the province during the 
summer checking the condition of vehi- 
cles. 

Robert Valliere, Vehicle Inspection 
Administrator, in Downsview, empha- 
sized that the purpose of the portable 
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Safety lanes 
help prevent 
tragedies 


vehicle inspection lanes is to keep people 
from getting hurt. 

“Some things hurt people,” Valliere 
explained. “For example, if a car didn’t 
have any brakes it would be considered 
unsafe. We consider a vehicle unsafe 
when it endangers the life of the occu- 
pants in the car or people in other 
vehicles on the road. 

“In this case we would remove the 
licence plates and the driver would have 
to order a tow truck to move his car and 
have it repaired.” 

Vehicle Inspector Peter Cohan 
agrees, “It is better to find out your car is 
a hazard here on the portable lanes 
instead of out on the road.” 

Valliere says they are not out to 
inspect all the cars in Ontario — Just a 
select few. Cars that are quite old and 
poorly maintained, cars that have been 
in accidents, and used cars are suspect. 
In one week, on the average, 600 cars are 
checked. 

In 1976, of more than 77.5 thousand 
vehicles inspected on the lanes about 42 
thousand needed repairs. The portable 
safety inspection lanes are used for both 
voluntary and compulsory checks. 

On the inspection lane, the brakes, 
ball joints, lights, steering, suspension, 
exhaust system, bearings, wheels, chas- 
sis, seat belts and much more is checked. 

If the vehicle is acceptable a sticker is 
placed on the windshield. If minor 
defects are found, the policeman notifies 
the driver that he has to have his car 
repaired within a specified time and he 
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Vehicle inspector John A. Macdonald shows what happens to vehicles who fail to 


pass the safety inspection. 


How do things look under the hood? 
One of the inspectors has a close look at. 
the steering linkage. | 


must bring his car back to the lane to 
have it rechecked. If the car is a hazard, 
the licence plates are removed. | 

Vehicle Inspector Cohan said that 
there are some people who are thankful 
and understanding about their car being” 
banned from the road until it is fixed. 
They didn’t realize what a hazard their 
car presented. | 

Then he said, there are those people 
who are furious about being unable to. 
take their car back on the road. Cohan 
said the reaction was split fifty-fifty. 

Inspector John Macdonald said he 
was hit over the head with a purse by an 
angry woman while he was taking off. 
her licence plates. 

In one day 10 licence plates might. 
come off cars, on another day maybe 
one, Macdonald said. 

“The goal of the portable lanes is to 
keep the people in Ontario on guard,” 
said Valliere. “It could goto any city any 
time without the townspeople knowing. 
It is a highly kept secret between the 
police and the Ministry. 

“If the town knew, then it would 
defeat the purpose of the program. The 
owners of junk cars would keep their 
cars off the road until the lane left 
town,” Valliere said. | 

The biggest handicap for policemen, 
in cities other than Toronto, is that 
they must wait until the portable inspec- 
tion lanes come to their town before. 
they can request a motorist to have his: 
car safety checked. By that time it may” 
have caused a serious accident. 

If a policeman requests a motorist, in 
writing, to put his car through the 
portable vehicle inspection lanes, and he 
fails to do it, he will be penalized. A 
summons will be sent and a fine betwee 
$50 and $100 will have to be paid. 
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“An Algebra teacher knows if a 
‘student isn’t doing well he’ll fail the 
course. But it’s kind of hard when you’re 
a driver education teacher to read a 
name in the obituary column and 
wonder where you went wrong.” 

That’s the kind of life and death 
responsibility driver educators face, said 
Jack Greening, a former driving teacher. 

His words summed up the feelings 
and concern of the more than 380 driver 
education instructors and administra- 
tors from across Canada who met in 
Toronto recently to decide the future of 
driver education from coast to coast. 

The occasion: the Second National 
Symposium on Driver Education spon- 
sored by the Canada Safety Council and 
the Insurance Bureau of Canada. 

Greening, currently a driver educa- 
tion consultant with the Saskatchewan 
Department of Education, was one ofa 
variety of speakers from the U.S. and 
Canada who discussed some of the 
oroblems shared by driving educators 
ind looked at ways of improving driver 
>ducation in Canada. 

Richard MclInenly, Supervisor of 
Iriver and Traffic Education with the 
vanada Safety Council, told delegates 
hat driver education teachers have a 


The Facts 


_ A total of 44,512 students at 568 
secondary schools successfully com- 
pleted a driver education course in 
Ontario during 1975-76. 

But how does Ontario shape up in 
comparison to other provinces? 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH 
;CHOOLS OFFERING DRIVER 
a IN EACH -PRO- 


100% 
95% 
95% 
90% 
75% 
45% 
30% 
Newfoundland 17% 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
ACTUALLY ENROLLED IN 


Prince Edward Island 100% 
ova Scotia 75% 
Ontario 30% 
anitoba 20% 
\Iberta 18% 

’ Brunswick 10% 


catchewan figures not available 
I ewfoundland figures not available 
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Planning for tomorrow... 
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Proceedings between sessions. 


“legal and moral responsibility” to 
ensure they are doing an effective job of 
evaluating students in their classes. 

“A driver education certificate should 
indicate something more than the fact 
the student has completed the minimum 
requirements set up in your province. It 
should mean that the instructor feels 
that the student has the basic skills, 
knowledge, attitude and emotional 
stability to become a safe driver.” 


One teaching method MclInenly 
developed to ensure that goal is realized, 
is to allow students to choose their own 
in-depth study program. 

This type of method has a very 
important advantage over straight 
lecture-style teaching, he said. It helps a 
teacher to assess a student’s attitude to 
driving as well as the skills he’s acquired. 

“It’s just as important to help students 
understand their attitudinal or emotion- 
al weaknesses as it is to help them 
evaluate right and left turns.” 

R. George Crothers, Manager of 
Vehicle Operator Education, Transpor- 
tation Safety Branch, Alberta Trans- 
portation, reminded the delegates that 


Symposium coordinators Beth Atcheson and Richard Motion discuss the 


(Photo by Doug Jamieson) 


“student boredom is the arch enemy of 
effective class-room teaching.” 

The good teacher recognizes this 
problem and makes good use of visual 
aids, psychophysical test equipment, 
meaningful class projects and research 
assignments, Crothers said. 

Two developments in the field of 
driver education Crothers singled out as 
particularly helpful are the use of 
classroom simulators — small fixed 
vehicle units equipped with the basic 
operational controls found in the 
average passenger car; and the multi-car 
driving range. 

The multi-car driving range, in 
particular, allows a higher pupil/ 
teacher ratio than the one-to-one 
required for behind the wheel training 
and thus means a reduction in the per- 
pupil cost, Crothers pointed out. 

The urgent need to upgrade teacher 
preparation in Canada emerged early in 
the symposium as a major concern of 
many delegates. 

American speakers Dr. Robert L. 
Marshall from Missouri State Universi- 
ty and Dr. Robert O. Nolan from 

(continued on page 7) 
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Phil Randell explains the simulator to “model student” Cheryl Cooper, a Grade 12 
student at Bayview Secondary School. 


Teacher and student — both learning. Blake Moss, a student from the “Model 
Class” at the wheel, is being evaluated by teacher candidate George Taylor, who in 
turn is learning to evaluate. 


Phil Randell: The objectives of 
driver education are, first of all, 
“to teach students how to share 
the road with other people” and 
“control the vehicle under all 
weather and road conditions.” 

Doug Lynn: “T think one of the 
major things is to try and develop 
within a group of students a good 
driving attitude and a good 
approach to driving to assist in a 
smooth traffic flow.” 


On the driving range at Don Head 
Secondary School in Richmond Hill 
five cars are practising typical driving 
manoeuvers — backing up, parallel 
parking, stopping and starting on a hill. 

Up inthe observation tower above the 


\ 
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range, one car catches instructor Phil | 


Randell’s eye: 

“Now watch here’s one coming in... 
Notice he was too late giving that right 
signal. Too quick. He didn’t doa safety 
check. We’d hammer him on an evalua- 
tion ... He’s got a good parallel park, 
but he‘Mosported’ it — in other words, 
he tried to do it too fast.” 

If Randell is being exceptionally 
critical, there’s a reason. 

The driver in question is no beginner. 


In fact, he and the other drivers” 
practising their skills on the driving 
range are all teacher candidates attend- 


ing a 4-week Ministry of Education 
training course to qualify as high school | 
driver ed instructors. 


Here at Don Head, the 37 teacher 
candidates are getting first-hand expe-_ 


rience in what is called in driver 
education circles as a“four-phase driver 
education program.” It includes: (1) 
classroom instruction; (2) simulator 
instruction; (3) off-street multi-car 
driving range; (4) on-the-road instruc- 


tion. 


This is the second year the Ministry of 


Education has used the Don Head) 
facilities for its driver education prepa-_ 
ration courses, said Doug Lynn, princi- 


pal of the July course. 
A second course is offered by the} 
Ministry in August. 


The fact that teachers from all over 
Ontario would come to Don Head S.S. 
to learn about teaching driver education 


is no surprise to Randell, head of the 
school’s driver program. 


Don Head is not just one of only four 
schools in the province to have the 


facilities for a four-phase program, says 


Randell, “I pride myself that this” 


program is the best in Canada.” 
Randell explained how the program 
is set up. 
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In a four-phase program, he said, 
each phase is designed to prepare the 
student for the next level. At Don Head 
students get about 50 hours classroom 
instruction (phase 1) and eight hours 
instruction on a vehicle simulator 
(phase 2). 

The simulator “reinforces what the 
students have learned in the classroom” 
and “teaches them procedural skills and 
perceptual habits,” Randell said. 

The third phase involves practice on 
the multi-car driving range and, as far as 
Randell is concerned, this is the most 
important phase of all. 

It is then that the student learns to 
handle a car with skill and confidence. 

Average length of time Don Head 
students spend on the driving range is 
about nine hours. 

But the student must demonstrate he 
or she can accomplish all the necessary 
manoeuvers flawlessly on the driving 
range before that student is permitted to 
move on to the fourth and final phase — 
_ on-street driving. 

“We may keep a student here on the 
range for one full term — never let him 
out on the road,” Randell said. 

“The student works for that goal.” 

The majority of students who get 
through the driving range phase are 

ready to pass their Ontario driver's 
exam after one or two hours on the 

road, Randell said. 

_ However at Don Head, students 

receive about six hours on-the-road 

instruction. 

For most of the teacher candidates 
attending the teacher preparation 
courses at Don Head this summer, the 

month-long course will be their first . . . 
and last... experience witha four-phase 
driver education program, course prin- 
cipal Doug Lynn said. 

_ Few schools have the facilities to 
teach more than a one phase (classroom 
‘instruction only) or two phase (class- 
room instruction and on-the-road in- 
struction) driver education program. 

“But the experience they will get here 
will assist them in the two-phase 
programs they will be operating. Even 
the teachers who will only be giving in- 
class instruction will be able to steer 
their in-class instruction to a more 
practical view,” Lynn said. 

As part of their training, teacher 
candidates get an opportunity to try out 
the techniques they’ve learned on a 
“model-class” — 12 high school stu- 
dents interested in learning to drive. 

“This gives the teachers a chance to 
test the driver education program on 
students and allows them to formulate 
how they will teach in their own classes,” 
Lynn said. 
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Doug Beimers, teacher candidate, covers some in-class work with students from the 


“Model Class”’. 
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Doug Lynn shows librarian Sue Buckles 
one of the books from the school’s 
driver education resource library. 


“Model student” Chris Lowman, a 
Grade I1 student at Bayview Secondary 
School, says “I've learned a lot already.” 
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Up in Vise observation tower, Phil Randell keeps an eye on the driving range. 


There’s an old joke about a drunk 
driver who misses a curve and wraps his 
car around a tree. As he emerges from 
the wreckage, miraculously uninjured, 
he protests to the stern-faced policeman 
writing him a ticket: “But offisher, I 
swear it wasn’t my fault. That tree 
leaped right out and hit me.” 

Most people would agree that trees, 
lamp posts and other objects by the side 
of the highway can’t really leap out in 
front of a car. 

But nevertheless, more than 100 
people are killed on Ontario provincial 
highways every year in accidents involv- 
ing fixed roadside obstacles — every- 
thing from trees to bridge abutments. 

No one knows better than Joe 
Gleason that roadside hazards are no 
joke. 

As head of the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications Traffic 
Control Office, Gleason is responsible 
for a continuing ministry program 
aimed at either removing or, if that’s not 
possible, protecting cars from rigid 
fixed objects near the edge of the 
roadway. 

Engineers call it building a “forgiving 
roadside,” Gleason said. 

“It means if you do make a mistake 
and run off the road you're not 
necessarily going to meet dire conse- 
quences.” 

The concept of a “forgiving roadside” 
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Trees planted close to the e 
roadside hazard. 


is a relatively new one among highway 
designers, Gleason said — hardly 10 
years old. 

“Up until the late 1960’s the attitude 
was more or less that we were building 
basic road facilities and expecting the 
driver to remain on the pavement. If he 
ran off the pavement you could proba- 
bly say it was his own carelessness or he 
had a defective vehicle, or he fell asleep 
or he was drunk or some other factor 
that seemed to remove all responsibility 
from the highway department.” 

In the mid ’60’s, largely asa result ofa 
campaign started by a concerned citi- 
zen, Joseph Linko of New York city, 
highway departments across North 
America began to re-examine their 
philosophy about roadsides. 

“Mr. Linko’s campaign in the mid- 
°60’s brought it very forcefully to 
everybody’s attention that the driver 


Meeting an unprotected rigid object along the roadside can have tragic results for 


the careless motorist. 


dge of the roadway present a particularly deadly 
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who did make a mistake and did lose 
control didn’t necessarily deserve to be 
injured or killed because of that mis- 
take,” Gleason said. 

Nine years ago, in response to that 


new philosophy, MTC launched its | 


roadside hazard elimination program. 


The object of that program: to“treat” — 
all rigid fixed objects located within 30 


feet of the edge of the roadway. 

(The figure 30 feet became standard 
among designers and engineers after 
studies showed that 75 per cent of 
vehicles that do run off the road end up 
going no further than 30 feet from the 
edge of the pavement.) 

The rule of thumb MTC engineers 


follow when dealing with roadside | 
hazards, Gleason said, is a simple one: if _ 
it’s possible to do so, remove it; if you — 


can’t remove it, “soften” it; if it can’t be 
safely “softened”, add a protective guide 
rail or crash cushion. 

In the category of hazards that are 
best removed entirely, the most serious 
and most deadly are large trees danger- 
ously close to the edge of the road. 


But it’s one aspect of the program that | 
doesn’t make MTC very popular with — 


local residents, Gleason admitted. 

“In some cases, sometimes genera- 
tions ago, heavy trees were planted 
along the roadside. These trees are 
now a very definite hazard as far as 


motorists are concerned. But it’s very — 


difficult to cut these trees. A local 
resident will come out and say his great- 
grandfather planted these trees along 
the front of the farm and there’s no way 
anybody is going to cut them down.” 
MTC policy generally has been to 
identify and remove trees that are near 
potential accident-prone areas such as 
intersections and curves, Gleason said. 
“We don’t try and cut downevery tree 
along every highway by any means.” 


(First of two parts) 


Job of school safety patroller 


means prestige... and responsibility 


Back-to-school time is just around the 
corner. And throughout the province, 
school safety patrollers will soon be on 
the job at busy intersections and 
crosswalks making sure their school- 
mates get to class safely. 

For the boys and girls picked to wear 
the distinctive blaze orange belts and 
arm sleeves, the patroller’s trademarks, 
being a. patroller is a position of 
honor... and responsibility. 

No one is more aware of the chal- 
lenges and problems that go with the job 
than veteran patrollers Niva Dinshaw 
and Jimmy Jarvis. Niva and Jimmy, 
both students at Nativity of our Lord 
School in Etobicoke, completed their 
third and final year as patrollers last 
year. 


Niva Dinshaw 


For the benefit of new patrollers 
starting out this fall Niva and Jimmy 
offered some comments and advice. 

Being a patroller is, first of all, a 
learning experience said Jimmy. 

“Before I became a patroller I knew I 
was taking a risk when I crossed a street. 
But now I realize how dangerous it 

really is to cross in steady traffic.” 

Jimmy seriously advises new pa- 
trollers “not to get nervous and to do 
what you think is right. I’ve never been 

in a situation where I didn’t know what 
to do.” 

Students who refuse to obey the 
patrollers signals present one of the 

biggest problems for patrollers, Niva 
said. 

“Some kids are just defiant. They will 
cross five feet away even though I am 
out there at the crosswalk. They just run 

across.” 

Such students are the exception how- 
ever. 

Says Constable Fred Alliston of the 


School Safety Office in Toronto: 
“Generally, the rest of the student 
body looks up to the patrollers and 
appreciates what they are doing.” 
Not every student has the potential to 
handle the job of a school safety 
patroller, Constable Alliston said. To be 


Jimmy Jarvis | 


a good patroller requires a_ special 
combination of characteristics. 

“We don’t want a bossy kid. They 
should have a good rapport with the rest 
of their peers, be responsible and 
bright.” 

Its no wonder Niva and Jimmy 
considered serving as a patrollerajobto 
be proud of. 


Driver Ed (cont'd from page 3) 


Michigan State University 
brought that need home by outlin- 
ing the comprehensive undergrad- 
uate and graduate programs in 
driver education available to 
prospective driver education in- 
structors and administrators in 
several universities in the U.S. 

In Canada only the University 
of Alberta and the University of 
Manitoba offer driver education 
credit courses. 

One of the chief problems with 
driver education in Canada, dele- 
gates agreed, is the enormous 
variation in standards and lack of 
communication between prov- 


inces. ; 
As a step toward solving that 


problem, the decision was made to 
form a steering committee to look 
into the feasibility of setting up a 
co-ordinating body called the 
Canadian Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. 

General conclusion of the Sym- 
posium, in the words of Phil 
Farmer, Executive Director of the 
Canada Safety Council: 

“We've come a long way in the 
field of driver education in this 
country. But we’ve still got a long 
way to go.” 


NEWS 
BRIEFS 


VANCOUVER: A city towing company 
has introduced a new element into 
drinking and driving — Tow-A-Drunk. 
Drivers who wish to use the service 
simply call the company and for a 
charge of $20 a tow truck driver will 
arrive to deliver both driver and car 
home safely. 

MONTREAL: In this city, drivers are 
ticketed for obeying the law. During the 
recent campaign by the City of Mon- 
treal’s school zone safety committee, the 
Montreal Urban Community police 
issued “bravo” tickets to 199 motorists 
for respecting the 20 mph speed limit in 
school zones. 


* * * * 


U.S.A.: U.S. Transportation Secretary 
Brock Adams has ordered auto makers 
to put airbags or automatic seat belts in 
new luxury and full-size cars by late 
1981 and in all models by the fall of 
1983. Adams estimated the mandatory 
safety systems will save 9,000 lives or 
more a year in the U.S. by the 
mid 1980’s. Added consumer cost per 
vehicle — $25 to $100 for the new seat 
belt system or $100 to $300 for airbags. 
All cars would retain standard seat belts 


as well. 


OPP Constable Rob McGrath of Port Credit detachment demonstrates how he 
uses the “push-off’ bumper on his cruiser to push disabled vehicles off to the 
side of the highway and out of the flow of traffic. The special bumpers, installed 
on all Port Credit detachment cruisers as an experiment last October, have 
proved “more than successful,” said Staff Sergeant Finigan. Now, instead of 
sitting on the highway until a tow truck arrives, stalled cars can be pushed onto 
the shoulder of the road keeping all traffic lanes free to handle the rush-hour. 


Letter to the Editor 


The Editor: 

I would like to commend you for 
stressing the use of seat belts. We were in 
Oakville on July 22 last year and were 
hit by a dump truck. The driver 
momentarily forgot the stop sign and 
plowed into our Torino which was 
completely demolished. My husband 
and myself both had our shoulder and 
lap belts on. He had only a slight scratch 
on his leg; I had to be cut out of the car. I 
had several broken ribs, whiplash and 
other injuries but am alive and the police 
and everyone involved could not believe 
any one could live through such an 
accident. Without a seat belt I would 
have gone through the windshield. 

So keep up the good work and try to 
convince people they ARE a necessity. 


Thanks again for the bulletin and 
thanks for the articles. 


Dorothy F. Cahill 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Coming Events 


Oct. 2-5 — Canada Safety 
Council annual conference, Halif- 
ax, N.S. 

Oct. 10-14 — Roads and Trans- 
portation Association of Canada 
annual conference, Vancouver, 
1B KC. 

Oct. 24-25 — Fleet Supervisors 
Course, Ontario Safety League, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Applicants get preview 
of new motorcycle test 


Some 850 would-be-motorcyclists 
trying their “M” class test at Metro 
Driver Examination Centre in Downs- 
view during July and August got 
something extra for their money — a 
sneak preview of what could be the 
motorcycle test of the future in Canada. 

The“M” class applicants were partici- 
pants in a research project conducted by 
Transport Canada in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications aimed at evaluating 
the effectiveness of a tough, new 
motorcycle test currently being field- 
tested in California. 

All applicants were asked to take both 
tests — the regular “M” test and the 
new. 

Results from the new test were 
recorded for comparison purposes only. 
They had no bearing on whether or not 
the applicant received an “M” class 
licence. 

For most of those who tried it, the 
new test was a challenge — and a 
revelation. 

In the words of Hal Allison, one of the 
MTC examiners involved: “With this 
test you can really see the difference 
between the people who can handle 
their bikes and those who can’t.” 


Described as an “improved skill test”, 
the new test was developed in the U.S. 
by the National Public Services Re- 
search Institute. 

It represents what is essentially the 
first new concept in motorcycle testing 
developed in 50 years, said Stuart 
Munro of T-C. Munro, considered one 
of the foremost authorities on motorcy- 
cle testing in North America, was 
involved in its creation. 


“Most motorcycle tests throughout 
North America — like Topsy — ‘just 
growed’. They were designed about 50 
years ago. And all the tests that came 
later were patterned on them. But things 
were different then. There wasn’t as 
much traffic. Motorcycles weren’t as 


fast. It was a whole different scene,” 

Munro said. 

In designing the new test, the NPSRI 
studied reports of motorcycle accidents 
and built a test around the skills 
required to survive such accidents, he 
said. 

Basically, it consists of nine parts or 
exercises, including: 

(1) standing and moving up a hill; 

(2) making sharp turns; 

(3) accelerating on a turn; 

(4) slowing in a turn; 

(5) normal stop; 

(6) turning speed selection (i.e. control- 
ling the bike through a turn at a 
reasonable speed); 

(7) quick stop; 

(8) obstacle turn or hazard avoidance; 

(9) quick stop on a curve. 

As far as Eric Floden, a T-C motorcy- 

(Continued on page 7) 


MTC examiner Hal Allison (left) tries 
out the new test under the supervision of 
Eric Floden of Transport Canada. 


Waterloo police 
concerned with 
bicycle safety 


“What's the matter?” 

“You just broke the law.” 

“Who, me?” 

“Yes, pou just made animproper turn 
and I’m going to have to give you a 
ticket.” 

Sound familiar? 

It should — it’s an everyday occur- 
rence in cities across the country. But in 
the Region of Waterloo the traffic 
offender is 10 years old and his mode of 
transportation, a bicycle. 

It’s all part of a stepped-up campaign 
initiated last June by the Waterloo 
Regional Police. The idea behind the 
program was conceived by the four 
members of the Safety Branch of 
Waterloo Regional Police and their 
Chief, Syd Brown. 

The plan is simple. The officer 
presents the young traffic violater witha 
two-part ticket. One part is retained by 
the officer. The other is given to the 
child to take home for his parent’s 
signature. 

According to one of the Safety 
Officers, Constable Ross Wayte, this is 


Tots can’t cope with traffic 


By Lucy LaGrassa 


It is rush hour and the traffic is 
heavy. Joey wants to get across the 
street to school. But he’s afraid. 
The cars are too big and they go 
too fast. Mommy isn’t there to 
help him across. 

There are many Joeys who can't 
cope with a traffic situation. Up to 
the age of seven, most children do 
not understand the dangers inher- 
ent in traffic. 

And parents over-estimate their 
child’s abilities. They often senda 
child to the store, and tell him or 
her to hurry, without realizing 
their child may not be capable of 
running the errand safely. 

Children are naturally limited in 
their ability to handle traffic 
situations. They are small com- 
pared to cars and trucks and can 
be easily overlooked. And chil- 
dren are too often frightened by 
the speed and overwhelming size 
of vehicles. 

The meanings of “dangerous” 


Constable Wayte “tickets” bicyclists Mary Cote and Greg Cote for riding double. 
(Actually Mary and Greg are just posing for the picture). 


the most important part of the program 
“because it makes parents aware of the 
child’s unsafe bicycling habits and the 
need for safety instruction.” 


The signed ticket must be returned to 
the police station within five days. If it 
isn’t returned, the police call the parents 
to inquire whether they are aware their 
child has committed a traffic violation. 


If a young offender continues to 
disregard safety rules and receives three 
citations for various violations, his 
name is given to the youth bureau for 
processing. 


Some of the most common violations 


and “safe” are not understood by 
children. They are not mentally 
equipped to decide the safe way to 
cross the street in a difficult traffic 
situation. 

But what Jean St. John’s grade 
two class at Downsview Public 
School does understand is that 
“safe” is good and “danger” is bad. 

So to be good, they follow the 
safety rules without really under- 
standing why they look both ways 
before they cross the street. And 
they associate bad traffic accidents 
with “danger”. 

For example, one child asso- 
ciated dangerous with the time she 
“saw someone cross the street 
without looking, at Keele Street, 
and she got her head cut”. 

Another child thought it was 
dangerous when “my friend did a 
J-walk and broke his leg, then 
broke his arm”. 

Children can sit in a classroom 
and repeat the safety rules but it 
does not mean they understand 
them. It is the parents’ responsibil- 
ity to set an example and reinforce 


are riding double, trick riding, improper 
turns and driving on the wrong side of 
the road. 

Any one of these could lead to a 
serious accident or permanent disabili- — 
ty, which is why the Waterloo Regional | 
Police are striving to instill a knowledge 
of the rules of the road and a respect for 
the law in these young people. 

Constable Wayte feels the program is) 
a huge success, even better than antici- | 
pated. 

“Personally, | have found that the 
attitude of the cyclist has improved 
200% since the inception of this pro-- 
gram,” he said. 


the rules to illustrate the meaning 
of “safe”. 

If mom and dad don’t look both 
ways before they cross the street, 
or if they ride their bicycles at 
night without a light, or if they 
don’t walk their bicycle across the 
road, their children will more than 
likely follow their bad example. 

It is also the parents’ duty to 
ensure their children’s safety. 
Allowing them to play on the 
street is like letting them play with 
fire. One child in Jean’s class 
didn’t see anything wrong with 
playing hockey on the street 
because his mother allowed it. 

When small children are playing 
near streets they need supervision. 
One grade two child said, “My 
friend’s baby was on the road and 
a car was coming. I called my 
friend. The baby was going to get 
run over.” 

So if you are a parent be sure 
you are there when any small 
children have to face a traffic 
situation. Help them get across the 
street. They can’t do it alone. 


Kids! Have a safe Halloween 


Colour me and read the safety rules 


lecommended by the 
anada Safety Council 


~~) 


Wear a costume that is a light 
colour. Decorate it with reflective 
tape or fluorescent paint. Drivers 
will see you more easily in the dark. 
Use make-up to paint your own 
Halloween face. If you use a mask, 
make sure the eye-openings are big 
enough to see to the sides. 

To be really safe, carry a flashlight. 
Call on one side of the street then 
the other. Don’t criss-cross the 
street. 


= 


Young children should go out with 
an adult. Older kids should trick- 
or-treat in groups. 
Ask your parents how far to go 
from the house and at what time to 
be back. 
Don’t go inside strange houses. 
Let your parents check your treats 
before you eat any. 

Halloween is the time for good, 


safe fun. Don’t damage other people’s 
property. 


Simcoe Rescue Squad . . . 


Difference between life and death for ' 


By Gail Rigby 


Itll never happen to me you say. 

Out for a Sunday drive or on the way 
to the cottage, suddenly the oncoming 
car swerves out of control and rams 
your car. 

The battering and crunching of metal 
never seems to stop. The cars collide, 
then rebound off guardrails and other 
objects. Your mind is frozen, trying 
to comprehend what’s happening as the 
car finally comes to rest. 

Coming to your senses, you try to 
move. But the pain in your chest won't 
let you. You’re trapped. The steering 
wheel is jammed against your chest and 
your legs pinned under the dash. You 
begin to panic, you can’t breathe and 
you feel something wet and warm 
trickling down your face and neck. 

Finally — the sirens. “Thank God, 
help me!” 

A policeman tries the car doors. They 
won't budge. He summons the tow truck 
men. Using crowbars they try to pry the 
doors open, still no luck. They attach 
winches and cables trying to pull the car 
apart. With every jolt, the pain worsens; 
you pray for unconsciousness — or 
death. 

The ambulance men, with life sustain- 
ing equipment only a few feet away, wait 
— helplessly, unable to reach you. And 
the rescue attempt continues for what 
seems like hours. 

Your chances of surviving? Slim. 

“Just a few minutes can make the 
difference between life and death,” says 
Gary Joice, county co-ordinator of the 
Simcoe Rescue Squad. “If a victim is 
pinned and has internal injuries, by 


eesti, 


The Simcoe Rescue Squad’s lead truck is equipped to handle any emergency. 


Gary Joice 


jolting him around, you're adding to 
injuries. And the longer a victim is 
trapped, the more chance of shock 
setting in and complications of that 
shock.” 

Victims would go on dying needlessly, 
trapped in vehicles or under machinery, 
if it wasn’t for concerned people like 
Joice. 

A former OPP officer and full-time 
Barrie fireman, he has felt this frustra- 
tion many times. 

“As an OPP officer, I once responded 
to an accident on Highway I1. It was 
December 4, 1974. I had a woman 
trapped in her car which was pinned 
under a truck. We battled for two and 
one-half hours trying to free her. We 
broke wrecking bars and winch cables 
on the tow trucks. Nothing was work- 
ing. At one point, we had both tow 
trucks pulling in opposite directions 
trying to get her out.” 
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“Ironically enough, a salesman came 
along that sold rescue equipment and 
knew how to use it. He stopped and 
asked if he could give a hand. Within 10 
minutes of his arrival, he had her out. 
And we had been battling for so long.” | 


Joice became acquainted with the : 
Quinte Rescue Squad when he was 
stationed with the OPP in Belleville. In — 
1975, he accepted a job offer with the | 
Barrie Fire Department. | 

After doing some research on the 
Barrie area, he found that for every | 
accident they have in Belleville, five | 
occur in Simcoe County. 1 

“On an average summer day,” said 
Joice, “there are 40,850 cars on this | 
section of 400 at Dunlop Street. And © 
there are many other arteries coming 
into the area. That adds up to a lot of 
cars. So the need was there.” 

After approximately two years of — 
background research, Simcoe Rescue 
Squad was officially launched in Au- 
gust, 1976, under the sponsorship of the 
Vespra Fire Fighters Association, alsoa 
volunteer organization, which was used | 
as the constitutional back bone of the — 
squad. 

This is not a fly-by-night operation. It — 
has taken a lot of thought, planning and | 
dedication. They have received their | 
incorporation as a non-profit rescue | 
service with no boundary lines. A board 
of directors was elected, also a group of 
advisors chosen with representatives — 
from county, police, fire, ambulance 
and medical staff, plus Canadian Armed 
Forces training personnel. And 80° 
volunteers. i 

Their dedication and training 1s_ 


geared to a very professional level. They 


apped victims 


are able to respond to any situation 
involving farm, construction, industrial, 
home or motor vehicle accidents. 
Before deciding to volunteer, each 
person is made aware that he or she 
could be required to put in 10 to 20 
hours a week — and sometimes 50 to 60. 
Basic training alone consumes 350 
hours. The screening is tough. All 
members must fill the standards of their 
motto, “A Desire to Serve, The Ability 
to Perform, and The Courage to Act.” 


“We don’t want the red-light- 
syndrome type of person,” said Joice, 
“people who only join because they get a 
thrill out of driving a truck with the 
lights flashing, or those who get a kick 
out of the blood and gore.” 

All members, if accepted, are put on 
six-month probation. 


The squad also shows no discrimina- 
tion to sex. While registered nurses on 
the squad are learning to scale a multi- 
story building, their male counter parts 
are learning how to console a child 
removed from a trapped situation. 

Still, Joice has gone from one major 
frustration to another trying to raise 
funds. 


Funding is dependent upon many 
avenues. The initial requirement is 
public support and commercial and 
industrial contributions. This, in turn, 
places the squad in a position to request 
consideration via government funding. 


The plan is to set up units in five 
different locations. The main one is at 
Midhurst, which is now operational 
after receiving its lead truck; Totten- 
ham, also operational with a smaller 
truck and, eventually Midland, Stayner 
and Orillia. 


The main truck alone cost $55,000 
and the smaller $25,000 each. And there 
are 260 different items required, includ- 
ing the “Jaws of Life” valued at $8,000 
per set. 


The “Jaws of Life”, officially a Hurst 
Rescue Tool is a one-man, hand-held, 
portable unit that can open up vehicles 
as effectively as a can opener handles a 
tin can. 

As of Aug. | the rescue Squad’s assets 
are valued at approximately $35,000. 


_ They need $125,000. 


Little five-year-old Dougie O’Toole 
realized how important a service such as 
this would be. After hearing the radio 
and TV promos, Dougie saved up his 

pennies, a grand total of 67¢ and 
donated it to the squad. Dougie is now 
the honorary mascot. 

The Ford Motor Company offered 


The ‘ Jaws of Life”, 


the Rescue Squad’s most expensive piece of equipment, can 


open up a wrecked car as effectively as a can opener handles a tin can. 


assistance by supplying their trucks at 
dealers cost as well as a car to raffle — 
again at cost. Ford went one step 
further, donating $2,000 from their 
corporate contribution committee. 

Radio Shack of Canada donated 
$5,000 worth of electronic equipment 
needed for their units. 

Don Harron, actor and well-known 
radio and TV personality, threw his 
support behind the squad as honorary 
fund raising chairman with his portrayal 
of Charlie Farquharson. 

The Simcoe County Board of Educa- 
tion leased them a former school, 
complete with five acres of land for 
$1.00 per year to use as a headquarters 
and training centre. 

Then there was a Canada Works 
grant which allowed them to hire five 
people for 40 weeks to be used as 
administration and clerical staff. 

The membership felt so strongly 
about this project, they bought their 
first set of “jaws” and the lead truck ona 
bank loan, enabling the training to be 


continued side-by-side with fund rais- 
ing. 

The volunteers use money out of their 
own pockets to attend rescue training 
courses in the United States. And if they 
are injured while responding to a call, 
there is no compensation. 

Joice sees their operation as a pilot 
project for all rescue squads in Ontario. 
He would like all training, equipment, 
rules and regulations standardized. 
Rescue squads, he feels, should be built 
with a minimum amount of equipment 
in conjunction with adequate training to 
use it. Necessary surveys and district 
investigations should be done to find 
out which areas warrant a squad — and 
the best place to base it. 

Simcoe Rescue Squad is a registered 
Canadian Charity with tax exempt 
receipts issued for donations. 

For donations or further informa- 
tion, write to: 

Simcoe Rescue Squad Inc., 
Midhurst, Ontario, LOL 1X0 
(705) 737-3738 


“Soft” roadsides give drivers second chance 


(Part II) 


A rain-slicked road. A curve taken 
too fast. And suddenly you’re out of 
control, heading straight for a lamp 
standard by the side of the road. 

A collision is unavoidable. But just 
how serious that collision will be 
depends on one important factor: Does 
this highway have a “forgiving road- 
side”? 

If it does, chances are good you'll 
walk away from that crash uninjured. 

On a highway with a “forgiving 
roadside”, most seemingly rigid fixed 
roadside objects have, in fact, been 
treated or softened so they break easily 
on contact. 

In the case of the rapidly approaching 
lamp standard, it probably means the 
post itself is built in sections like stove 
pipes or is erected on a “frangible base” 
designed to collapse or break away on 
impact. 

The result? A softer impact and less 
chance of injury for you. 


Hazard elimination 

“Softening” obstacles such as lamp 
standards that must be at the roadside is 
an important part of the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications’ 
roadside hazard elimination program, 
said program chief Joe Gleason. 

In many cases, engineers have found 
that this can be accomplished relatively 
simply, he said. 

For example, holes drilled at the base 
of large signs mounted on_ heavy 
wooden posts generally weaken the 
posts enough so they will give way 
easily. 

The same principle holds true for 
larger signs too heavy to be supported 
on timber posts, he said. 

Some six or seven years ago, MTC 
crews “treated” the large blue signs 
identifying the Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway by sawing partially through the 
bolts holding the steel columns to the 
concrete bases. 

Now if one of the signs is struck, the 
bolts give way and the sign simply 
topples over — a much less serious 
impact for the car and its occupants. 

In the case of other large signs, special 
metal supports hinged in three places 
are also being used to replace formerly 
rigid, metal supports. 

There are, however, roadside hazards 
that can’t be safely softened, Gleason 
pointed out. 

Fixed objects such as bridge supports 
or abutments obviously have to be 
constructed as solidly as possible. 

Instead, these objects have to be 
protected with guiderails or crash 


A Fitch barrier system is used to protect 
a potentially dangerous “bullnose”. 


cushions which will redirect or contain 
errant cars that leave the roadway. 

The problem is, Gleason said, the 
guiderail itself can prove a_ serious 
hazard especially if the wrong 
guiderail system is chosen. 

A good example is the post and cable 
guiderail system (now generally a three- 
cable rather than single cable system). 

In this system, the cable bulges and 
restrains the out-of-control vehicle. 

Still within the bulge, the vehicle 
continues to move down the road 
breaking off posts until eventually it 
stops. 

What the engineer who uses a cable 
guiderail must be aware of, however, is 
that a car can penetrate a post and cable 
system by as much as 10 feet, Gleason 
said. 


A “breakaway” sign shows the effects of 
a recent encounter with a Volkswagen. 
The car escaped with a few bad dents. 
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Thus, if the system is used in the 
narrow median of a highway it will not 
prevent the car from encroaching on the 
oncoming lane of traffic. 

“There are some places you can 
tolerate that deflection and some places 
you can’t. If you can’t tolerate deflec- 
tion, you need a more rigid form of 
barrier such as the box beam or steel 
beam,” Gleason said. 

But even rigid guiderails present a 
roadside hazard, said Les Kelenyi, an 
MTC design engineer who has been in- 
volved in creating highways with 
“forgiving roadsides” for over a decade. 

Probably the main problem with 
guiderails of any kind is the “impact 
exposure length”, he said. 

For instance, it is often necessary to 
install as much as 200 feet of steel beam 
guiderail to protect a single lamp 
standard adequately. 

Not surprisingly, Kelenyi and other 
design engineers consider guiderails a 
means of protection that should be used 
only as a “last resort”. 


Fortunately, there’s a less hazardous 

. and more effective ... alternative 
means of protection available, Kelenyi 
said. 

The alternative, called an “energy 
crash cushion” has been in use in 
Ontario since 1970. 


Fitch barrier 

The most widely used energy crash 
cushion is the system called the Fitch 
barrier — sand-filled plastic barrels 
grouped around the immovable object 
such as an abutment. 

The Fitch barrier 1s designed in sucha 
way that a car hitting it at a certain speed 
can decelerate and come toa stop before 
striking the obstacle. 

Significantly, the average impact 
exposure length of a Fitch barrier 
system is only 20 to 25 feet (compared to 
the 200 feet of guiderail required to do 
the same job). 

A similar crash-cushion system called 
the Texas steel drum system — empty 
drums lashed together with cable — has 
proved almost as effective as the Fitch 
system, Kelenyi said. 

Building safer roads .... and road- 
sides is a constantly ongoing 
process, he emphasized. 

As new means of constructing more 
“forgiving roadsides” are developed, 
safety standards for roadsides will 
continue to improve. 

“We have more good, safe standards 
today than in the past and this attitude is 
certainly not going to cease. We are still 
developing new and, hopefully safer 
standards,” Kelenyi concluded. 
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By Sharon Bagnato 

If the word CB’er conjures up 
visions of hot-doggin’ truckers 
filling the airwaves with “Breaker, 
breaker, watch out for Smokey the 
Bear!” — then you're in for a 
pleasant surprise. 

Because there’s a group of 
concerned and dedicated people 
down Kent County way who are 
using the airwaves to assist motor- 
ists in distress on Highway 401. 

They belong to an organization 
called REACT, which stands for 
Radio Emergency Associated 
Citizens Team. 

REACT was formed to provide 
liaison between CB’ers and local 
radio emergency organizations 
such as police and fire depart- 
ments. 

A group of people drawn from 
almost every profession, from 
teachers to carpenters, got togeth- 
er after last year’s devastating 
snow storm to form the Chatham- 
Kent County group of REACT. 

According to Ken Oakley, 
spokesman for the group, they 
work holiday weekends to provide 
a service to the motoring public 
and other CB operators using the 
401. 

“We're also trying to enhance 
the public outlook toward CB 
operators by instilling the proper 
usage of citizens bands,” says 
Oakley. 

There are two REACT teams in 
the Kent County area — Chatham 
and Kent County; and Maple City 
(Maple City is a nickname for 
Chatham). 
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Shirley Mifflin mans the REACT base st 


Concerned CB’ers use airways 
to help out motorists in distress 


ation. 


Each group has a membership 
of about 50, mostly husband and 
wife teams. 

Oakley says, “Each individual 
member joins for their own rea- 
son. One is social — a fellowship 
with people who have the same 
interests.” 

The groups take to the highway 
on holiday weekends using chan- 
nel 23, as well as listening for calls 
on channel 9 which is the recog- 
nized emergency channel. 


“They pass on road reports to 
the OPP and help out wherever 
they can,” said Oakley. Most of 
the problems they encounter 
involve blown tires and broken 
water systems. 


Of course all this isn’t possible 
without a base station and 
Chatham-Kent County REACT’s 
station is located about one mile 
north of the 401 near the number 
40 interchange and is manned by 
Shirley Mifflin. 

Mifflin takes approximately 
150 calls during each 10-hour 
period. It keeps her hopping, 
calling tow trucks, police and 
occasionally ambulances. 

Their efforts haven’t gone unno- 
ticed. 

According to community serv- 
ices officer constable Peter Baker 
of the OPP Chatham detachment, 
“They're doing a good job. And 
its a benefit to us, because if 
they're out on the road helping 
motorists it means we have more 
officers available to patrol roads 
and handle serious accidents.” 


New motorcycle test 


(continued from page 1) 


cle safety consultant involved in moni- 
toring the results of the tests at Downs- 
view is concerned, the nine exercises 
cover basic skills necessary to survive 
on a motorcycle. 

“I tried an experiment and within 2-4 
miles on a city street I had to performall 
of these exercises — except starting ona 
hill,” said Floden, a biker with almost 10 
years experience. 

Maruta Davy, another MTC examin- 
er involved in administering the test 
agreed: “Obstacle avoidance, quick 
stopping — you use them all on the 
street. Your tight turn, for example, is 
everytime you do a right turn at an 
intersection.” 

“T feel the standards of this test reflect 
accurately what is required of a biker on 
the road,” Floden said. 

They are, however, standards many 
riders are not prepared to meet judging 
by the performance of the Downsview 
applicants, he added. 

Only 40 per cent of the applicants who 
tried the new test at Downsview passed 
ill. 

But that exceptionally low pass rate is 
probably not an accurate reflection of 
either the difficulty of the test or the 
candidates’ true abilities, said Stuart 
Munro. 

First, the test was totally unfamiliar 
to the majority of the applicants, Munro 
said. At the same time, for purposes of 
the project, the pass level was set very 
high. 

When the test is used as a normal part 
of the licensing procedure, Munro said 
he estimated a pass rate of about 75 per 
cent. 

Final results of the Downsview 
evaluation won’t be known until next 
summer. As a follow-up to the testing 
this summer, all applicants involved 
who passed their “M” test successfully 
will be contacted by telephone ina year’s 
time. 

The purpose? To see if there is any 
correlation between performance on the 
new test and actual driving perfor- 
mance. 

In the meantime, other provinces 
across Canada are getting a chance to 
see how the new test works. A T-C 
sponsored team is currently moving 
across the country, staging demonstra- 
tions of the new test for the registrar of 
motor vehicles and staff in each pro- 
vince. 

Response, so far, has been “very 
positive”, Munro said. 

If any province expresses an interest 
in introducing the new test, Transport 
Canada is prepared to provide assist- 
ance, he said. 


NEWS 
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CANADA: A 30 per cent decrease in the national road fatality 
rate from 1973 to 1976 was reported at a meeting of federal and 
provincial road safety officials. Measures which have 
contributed to this decrease, according to officials, include: 
increased public awareness of the benefit of seatbelts; stiffer 
penalties for impaired driving under the Criminal Code; reduc- 
tion of speed limits in several provinces; systematic removal of 
roadside hazards; and stricter safety standards for motor 
vehicles. This downward trend in fatalities occurred at a time 
when the number of vehicles and the amount of travel on Cana- 
dian highways was increasing. 


U.S.: A new safety device dubbed a “nagging machine” by re- 
porters has been perfected by Ford Motord Co. engineers and 
could be in use in cars by next year. Officially called an ‘elec- 
tronic voice synthesizer’ the device fits under the hood of the 
the car from a loosening wheelnut to a nearly empty gas tank, 
sensors detect it and a prerecorded voice warns the driver over 
the car radio. 


NETHERLANDS: An audible signal alerting blind pedes- 
trians that a traffic light is about to change is being manu- 
factured here. The device, which is installed in traffic light 
control boxes, buzzes loudly when the light turns red. 


Coming events 


Nov. 20-22 — Ontario Trucking Association annual 
convention, Toronto, Ont. 


Noy. 28-29 — Advanced Techniques in Fleet Safety 
Management, 2-day conference, Ontario Safety League, 


Toronto, Ont. 
Dec. 1-7 — Safe Driving Week. 
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Getahead starton winter 


The time to get your car ready for winter is now... 
before the temperature starts to drop. 

And getting ready means more than just an oil change 
and an antifreeze check. It means a complete tune-up and 
inspection. Remember: 

e You need a hot battery for cold morning starts. Get a 
charge, or maybe it’s time to invest in a new battery. 

e Check your tires. Regular tires should have a good 
tread for the bite you need in snow and ice. If you use 
snow tires, put them on with the first snowfall warning. 
Keep chains in the trunk if you must contend with 
severe conditions. 

e Besure to have your entire exhaust system checked for 
leaks. Carbon monoxide is a killer, and even a small 
leak in the system could be serious. Never warm up 
your car in a closed garage. 

e Have your brakes checked and serviced if necessary. 
Equalized braking on all wheels is vital to avoid a skid 
on slippery roads. 

-@ Be sure to carry emergency safety gear: ice scraper and 
snow brush, booster cables, flares, shovel, sand, extra 
windshield washer fluid. 


Editor: Robin Burgess. 
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RIDE 24 hours a day 


Constable August Sapinet checks a 
driver at one of the 100 spot-check sites 
in HROUICOKE. 


a Ga 
and Happy 
Chaistmag! 


Wishing You 


Operation RIDE is rolling. 

During October—Operation RIDE, 
started a ’round the clock Etobicoke 
patrol against drinking drivers—which 
resulted in police checking more than 
19,000 cars. 

And impaired charges were laid 
against 65 drivers while another 53, 
who had consumed minor amounts of 
alcohol, were warned. 

These charges were laid in addition 
to those levelled against 306 motorists 
and charged with impaired driving by 
police assigned to normal traffic and 
protection patrols. 

Operation RIDE is the result of a 
joint effort by a concerned citizens 
group, the Etobicoke Safety Council 
(ESC) and the Addiction Research 
Foundation (ARF). 

With the co-operation of the police, 
the ESC provided the impetus which 
initiated this year-round campaign 
known as Reduce Impaired Driving in 
Etobicoke, or simply RIDE. 

Police have chosen more than 100 
spot-check sites in the borough. Each 
spot-check cruiser carries a large illumi- 


From left to right: Jeff, Jennifer, Gaie Jae. nee Snow and the Honourable } 
James Snow, Minister of Transportation and Communications. 


nated RIDE sign on top. Approaches to 
the waiting cruisers are marked by signs. 

When stopped by the police officer, 
drivers are asked for their licences and 
insurance registration, then given a 
pamphlet explaining the RIDE pro- 
gram, as well as information on alcohol 
abuse. 

However, if the officer suspects the 
driver is intoxicated, he or she is given 
an on-the-spot test with the new 
ALERT device (a portable breathalyz- 
er). If the results are positive, the driver 
is taken to the police station and the test 
repeated on a more sophisticated ma- 
chine. 

One of the policemen conducting the 
spot-checks, P. C. Sapinet of No. 2 
Traffic said, “I think it’s going to work 
out well, and most people are quite 
pleased with it. In fact, some have been 
stopped up to three times and still think 
it’s a good idea.” 

RIDE is a facsimile of the Alberta 
Check Stop program except it is the first 
time acommunity has attempted to do it 
on its own. 

(continued on page 8) 


In 1903 they costus$2 _ 


They used to cost $2 and were 
primarily a means of identification. 

Today they can go as high as $80.00 
and have become a major source of 
revenue for the Province. 

What are they? Every automobile has 
two of them — licence plates. 

Since 1903, when there were only 178 
issued, the licence plate has undergone 
many changes. 

Originally they were made of patent 
leather with aluminum numbers and 
looked more like badges than plates. 

The leather badge disappeared in 
1905 and was replaced with one con- 
structed of black rubber with white 
figures. It was supposed to last the 
lifetime of your vehicle. It didn’t. Soon 
government designers were back at 
work, planning something more ap- 
propriate. 

In 1911 they came up with a type of 
plate we’re familiar with today — it was 
enamelled metal about 12 by 6 with 
white figures on a blue background. 

Since then many different colour 
combinations have been used — black 
figures and white figures on back- 
grounds of silver, green, orange, yellow, 
grey, tan and our present blue. 

The beginning of the “crown” series 
was in 1937 because it was the corona- 


tion year for King George VI. To mark 
this special occasion, a vivid red plate 
was produced with’ white figures and 
two small crowns in each upper corner. 

When it was decided to place the 
crowns on the 1937 plate, no specific 
type of crown was intended to be 
depicted. Symbolically the crown has 
always represented royalty and this was 
the intention of its use. 

The crown, in different colours, of 
course, stayed on the following plates 
until 1948 when it appeared in a 
different form. This was a“little crown”. 
What had happened to the old crown? 
No one really knew and it’s doubtful if 
anyone really cared. 

One of the new innovations with 
licence plates is the personalized plate — 
for a price. You can have any combina- 
tion of three letters and three numbers 
— provided they are considered ac- 
ceptable by Ministry officials. 

In an effort to economize, the 
province decided in 1973 to produce 
permanent plates which were renewed 
each year by attaching a plastic sticker. 
This is still in effect. 

In 74 years we’ve come from 178 
leather badges to more than four 
million plastic stickers. Who said the 
automobile was just a passing fancy? 


Sam the Safety Duck in new film 


Disney’s Donald is not the only duck 
who’s made it big in the movies. 


Another feathered thespian in search 
of fame is Ontario’s own Sam the Safety 
Duck. 

Sam’s a veteran of two safety films — 
Sam Learns to Ride a Bicycle and Sam 
Onthe Buses. His latest, entitled Sam on 
Winter Safety, will be completed by the 
end of December. 


Under the watchful eye of Geoffrey 
Frazer, motion picture producer/ direc- 
tor for the Public and Safety Informa- 
tion Branch of the Ministry, Sam’s 
career has prospered. 


“Making a Sam film involves a lot of 
hard work and preparation” said Geoff. 


“What we started with was a story 
outline after it was decided that Sam’s 
latest adventure would deal with chil- 
dren and winter safety. And then we 
contacted the OPP for information 
concerning the types of winter accidents 
children are most likely to be involved 
ins 

At this point, Geoff and his crew went 
on location — to Barrie — and with the 


co-operation of the OPP, started film- 
ing. 

The plot had Sam in an OPP 
helicopter along with Sgt. Bob Abra of 
Barrie Detachment. And from their 


vantage point high in the sky, they could 
see children playing in the snow — and 
how accidents occur. 

(continued on page 6) 
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Lynda Dawson a clerk in the Licence 
Issuing Office at Downsview displays 
the new blue passenger stickers. 


On Dec. 1, 1977, licence plates 
and renewal stickers go on sale. 

This year, fees for motor 
vehicles with 4 cylinders or less 
are $30; 5 or 6 cylinders cost $45; 
and 7 or more cylinders will be 
$60. 

Any passenger car registered 
for the first time under this new 
fee schedule with an engine dis- 
placement over 6.5 litres (397 
cubic inches) will cost $80. 

For the first time all residents, 
except corporations, of northern 
Ontario, will pay a flat fee of $10 
for passenger vehicle and motor- 
cycle registrations. 

Northern Ontario includes the 
Districts of Algoma, Cochrane, 
Kenora, Manitoulin, Parry 
Sound, Rainy River, Sudbury, 
Thunder Bay, Timiskaming and 
the area of the District of Nipis- 
sing lying north and west of 
Algonquin Provincial Park. 

The deadline for purchasing 
the 1978 licence renewal stickers 
is February 28, 1978. 


SS 


The OPP helicopter, piloted by Sgt. Abra of the Barrie detachment made a big hit — 


with the schoolchildren during shooting of the safety film. 


Highway Safety Committee’s 
recommendations being studied 


In a normal year, more than 200,000 
reported accidents occur on the Prov- 
ince’s roads, involving about 10 per cent 
of all registered motor vehicles. 

As many as one family in 20 will have 
a member injured on the road each 
year, and one in 1,000 a member killed. 
In 1976, 83,736 persons were injured in 
58,028 accidents on the Province’s 
roads, and another 1,511 died in 1,265 
fatal accidents. 

Accidents on the roads are the fourth 
leading killed in the Province. They 
are the leading cause of death of 
younger people — 46.7 per cent of the 
victims in 1976 were under 25. 

Select Committee on Highway Safety 

Final Report, September 1977 


Licensing of driving schools, proba- 
tionary licences for new drivers, eye 
examinations for drivers over 70 and a 
more rigorous system of inspection for 
school buses are some of the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee on 
_ Highway Safety being seriously consi- 
dered by the Ontario Government, said 
_ John Lane, Parliamentary Assistant to 
_ Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications James Snow in a recent 
_ statement to the Legislature. 

Calling his statement a “preliminary 
response to the final report of the Select 
Committee,” Lane congratulated Com- 
_mittee members on their “most tho- 
rough investigations” and indicated 
which recommendations the govern- 
ment plans to act on immediately, as 
well as those which will receive further 
study and those which will not in all 
likelihood be implemented. 

Lane noted that since the issue of 
highway safety crosses many jurisdic- 


tional boundaries, consultation among 
the several responsible cabinet ministers 
will be required. 


Snow will, however, be acting as 
spokesman for the government’s re- 
sponse, he added. 

In the area of testing and licensing, 
Lane said MTC is already developing 
the “photo-on-licence” and giving care- 
ful study to the introduction of proba- 
tionary licences for new drivers — two 
Select Committee recommendations. 

Another — compulsory eye examina- 
tions for drivers over 70 is also being 
considered favourably by MTC, Lane 
said. In that regard, MTC is “consider- 
ing restricted licences for some older 
drivers for implementation at an early 
date.” 

Lane expressed reservations, howev- 
er, concerning a recommendation that 
medical certificates be mandatory for 
motorists over 50 when renewing their 
drivers’ licences. 

“The practical implications in terms 
of benefits derived, inconvenience to the 
public and costs of administration give 
us cause for concern,” Lane said. 

In the area of driver training, he told 
the House that a joint MTC/ Ministry of 
Education task force has been formed to 
develop and evaluate all facets of road 
user education. 

The task force is currently developing 
educational materials on drinking and 
driving for young people. 

At the same time, also in line with 
recommendations in the report, MTC 
has already begun to study the licensing 
of driving schools and developed up- 
graded personal qualifications for in- 
structors, he said. 
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School buses came under close scrutiny 
of the Select Committee on Highway 
Safety. 


Some of the Committee’s hardest 
hitting recommendations are in the area 
of drinking and driving — identified in 
the report as the “most serious problem 
in road safety.” 

These include new restrictive guide- 
lines for “lifestyle” advertising promot- 
ing alcohol; the raising of the legal 
drinking age to 19; and a proposal to 
give police powers to suspend for 24 
hours the licence of a driver with a blood 
alcohol level of 50 to 100 milligrams of 
alcohol per 100 millilitres of blood as 
measured by a roadside breath tester. 

All recommendations in this area will 
be given careful consideration by a 
second interministerial task force, com- 
prised of officials of the Health, Attor- 
ney General’s, MTC, Solicitor General’s 
and Education Ministries, Lane said. 


| Old Man Winter warns “change your driving habits” | 


It’s time to begin thinking about 
changing your summer driving habits to 
accommodate winter highways. 

Why? Because winter driving has its 
own special problems. 

The temperature drops, batteries and 
engines become balky. Deep snow and 
ice make the going rough. Early dark- 
ness, mist condensation inside win- 
dows, slush and salt on the vehicles all 
add to your difficulties. 


Prepare Yourself Mentally 

— Be patient when the driver ahead of 
you is stalled in traffic or stuck in 
snow. Remember you could be 
stalled. Or stuck. 

— Drive with less speed and more care. 


And don’t forget pedestrians. Winter 
is rough for them too. 


What To Do If You Get Stuck 

— Don’t gun it. You'll just get your car 
in deeper. First, turn the wheels from 
side to side to get the snow away 
from the front tires, then ease 
forward gently. A rocking motion... 
forward and back ... will sometimes 
get you out. Be sure to read the Do’s 
and Don'ts in your Owner’s Manual. 

— Sand ora piece of carpeting will give 
your tires an added ‘bite’. 


Skidding 
— Don't panic if your car skids. Take 
your foot off the gas and don’t brake. 


Be prepared for a second skid in the 
opposite direction. Turn your wheels 
in the direction the rear of the car is 
sliding — then straighten out. 


Braking 

— Give yourself plenty of room to stop. 
In an emergency ‘pump’ the brakes 
rapidly. That way, you are more 
likely to avoid skidding and be able 
to steer out of trouble. 


Stopping and Starting 

— Always anticipate intersections and 
expressway exits. Remember they 
are probably extra slippery because 
of the ‘polishing’ effect stopping and 
starting has on snow and ice. 


It’s almost foolproof 


MTC’s computer aids in apprehen 


By Naomi Callaghan 


Hit and run. 

The words immediately conjure up 
two very different pictures — one a 
helpless victim lying in the street and the 
other a terrified driver trying desperate- 
ly to cover up his crime. 

And one of the newest investigative 
procedures to be added to the police 
repertory involves a service provided by 
the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. 

Through the computer service of 
Drivers and Vehicles’ Systems Office of 
the Engineering and Management 
Systems Branch, small details can be 
used to trace the possible cars that might 
have been involved in the incident. 

A partial licence number, the make of 
the car, color, body style, or year are 
among some of the details that can be 
used by the MTC computer to producea 
list that can help the police narrow down 
the search for a wanted vehicle. 

Actually, the police have been using 
the Ministry’s vehicle files to trace 
vehicles used in criminal offences for a 
number of years. 

But it was a long and labourious task. 
It could take up to 10 police officers, 
searching the files manually, anywhere 


between 5 and 10 days to make a list of 
suspected vehicles. 

Needless to say, this was only done as 
a last resort. 

Now with the computer lists, this 
same task can be done in just one hour. 

For example, a recent check of the 
more than five million licence plates on 
file turned up 22,000 vehicles with the 
same first two letters — the only clue 
police have in a case of attempted 
murder. 

The total time, for this relatively 
extensive search, was one hour. 

Police forces who have used the 
service have found it invaluable. Which 
is one of the reasons why MTC’s Bob 
Keffer, co-ordinator of the program, 
recently received a citation from the 
Metro Toronto Police Commission. 

Although primarily a tool of solving 
hit and run cases, it is gradually 
becoming known in other crime areas — 
to trace a vehicle used in a robbery, to 
find a rapist who uses a car to flee the 
scene and to check on a missing person 
who was last seen entering a certain type 
of vehicle. 

Bob Keffer’s group have assisted 
various police forces in approximately 
25 cases since the system was first tried 
out about two years ago. 


Details are fed into the computer and the results of the search are checked by Bob 


Keffer, left and Ron Stafford, right. 


The fender may only have a small dent 
but paint or metal found on a victim 
can usually identify the year and make 
of a car. 


“The more information we have,” he 
noted, “the better the results and the 
fewer cars and owners that will have to 
be checked out.” 

Bob went on to point out that, while 
MTC can come up with a list, the police 
still have the painstaking job of check- 
ing out each car to determine which is 
the right one. 

“Sometimes they get lucky and it will 
be the second or third car on the list, 
other times they have to go right down 
to the bottom.” 

In spite of the fact that the program is 
now reasonably successful — and Bob 
Keffer has the letters from various 
police forces to prove it — he admits 
that there are still a few “bugs” to be 
worked out. 

“Weare trying to get together with the 
Ontario Police Commission, the On- 
tario Provincial Police and MTC to see 
if we can get the program refined to 
provide an even better service.” 

Some of the problems outlined by 
Bob were: 

The need to incorporate postal codes 
in the addresses of owners to ensure a 
closer area search. 

The need to develop some means of 
ensuring that people record a color 
change when they repaint their car. It is 
required by law but it is seldom report- 
ed. 

And the need to establish a better 
means of reporting the make of a car. 
For example, there are 360 different 
descriptions and a Barracuda can be 
registered as a Barracuda or a Ply- 
mouth. 


1g Suspects 


And Bob points out, “we have some 
way to go to perfect our program.” 

But, he conceded, it has come a long 
way from the first attempt to see if they 
could use the computer to carry out such 
a search. 

“About two years ago,” he recalled, “a 
co-worker, Ron Stafford and I were 
reading about a hit and runinthe paper. 
It described the suspect car as a blue, 
1974 Ford Falcon. 

“It suddenly hit us — why couldn’t we 
run the color, make and year through 
the computer and come up witha list of 
possible suspects. So we tried. 

“Td like to tell you that it was 
successful — but it wasn’t. When 
Inspector Doug Chapman of the Metro 
Toronto Hit and Run Squad called and 
gave us the licence plate number and the 
name of the suspect — it wasn’t on our 
list. And we never did find out why it 
wasn’t. 

“However, when we ran it through the 
computer a second time at a later date, 
there it was.” 

Fortunately they were not discour- 
aged by this failure. As Bob pointed out 
“we saw the potential and so we called 
the Hit and Run Squad and Doug 
Chapman and four or five of his people 
came up to see what our operation could 
do. 

“They were impressed, we were 
enthusiastic and the new program was 
born.” 


R.J. (Bob) Keffer, right, co-ordinator, Drivers and Vehicles Engineering and 


Management Systems Branch, Downsview was presented September 29, with a 
citation by Judge Philip G. Givens, left, chairman of the Metropolitan Toronto 


Board of Commissioners of Police. 
In part the citation read“... . 


is awarded in recognition of the excellent services 


rendered by Mr. Keffer’s staff to the members of the Auto Recovery Squad’s Hit 


and Run Section. 


“The co-operation and assistance given by Mr. Keffer has definitely increased 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the hit-and-run investigators in bringing their 


investigations to a successful conclusion.” 


Case histories show effectiveness of computer 


A number of case histories attest to 
_ the effectiveness of the service provided 
_by Bob Keffer and his staff in the 
Engineering and Management Systems 
Branch. 

Chairman Phil Givens outlined the 
following example: 

“On July 7, 1977, a fatal accident 
occurred in which the suspect vehicle 
struck a pedestrian and fled the scene. 

“The Centre of Forensic Science 
assisted in establishing the suspect’s 
vehicle as a blue, 1975 Volkswagen 
Dasher. 

“A computer search was requested 
from MTC and a list of all vehicles of 
this type in the Region of York was 
provided. 

“Within a 24-hour period, the police 
located the wanted vehicle which had 
already been repaired.” 


The following is an excerpt from a 
letter to Mr. Keffer from V. Telford, 
Deputy Chief of Police, Staff Opera- 
tions, Metropolitan Toronto Police. 

“One investigation of acurious nature 
occurred August 22, 1976, in whicha 15- 
year old boy had been injured. Through 
the use of your material, the vehicle 
(though since repaired) was located and 
the suspect apprehended .... The 
curious aspect, though coincidental, 
was that the vehicle wanted in this 
occurrence was the first one on the 
printout.” 

The Ottawa Police Force came up 
with the following report by Constable 
Andrew Avery. 

It recorded the details of a hitand run 
in a pedestrian crosswalk. The victim 
managed to catch the licence plate 
number, make and color of the car but 


unfortunately the information didn’t 
check out. 

Constable Avery went on to report 
that the correct plate was supplied “in 
very short order” and turned out to be 
one letter different from that remem- 
bered by the victim. 

The suspect was charged as a result of 
an investigation of the registered owner 
of the vehicle. 

Keffer reports another case that was 
highly successful as a result of using the 
computer. 

“There is the case of the car that hit 
two kids on a cross-walk one night. 

“The police found a small piece of 
metal in one of the kids clothing. The 
centre of Forensic Science determined 
that it came from a 1976 Oldsmobile. 

“We ran a printout — and it turned 
out to be the third car on the list.” 


Methods to 
“slow down” 
rust process 


Automobile corrosion is like a termi- 
nal illness. There is really no cure at all. 

Yet, it’s not quite as grim asit sounds. 
There are a number of remedies that can 
be taken to help prolong the life of that 
sleek, new, motor-car parked in the 
driveway. 

“You are never going to eliminate 
automobile rust corrosion,” says Ha- 
rold Fromm of MTC’s Research and 
Development Division. “But, you can 
slow it down.” 

Fromm is head of Technology Re- 
sources with the Ministry and author of 
Report RR135, an extensive study of 
the effects of de-icing salts and corro- 
sion of auto-body steel. 

To begin with, Fromm says, the best 
thing a car owner can do is have a good 
rust-proofing job done by one of the 
commercial companies who specialize 
in rust protection. That, combined with 
the rust-proofing provided by the 
manufacturer, should prevent serious 
rust problems from occurring for about 
five years. 

He said special care must be taken to 
ensure that a thorough rust-proofing 
job is done by the company. All exposed 
— and hidden — metal surfaces subject 
to serious corrosion must be well coated 
with the rust-proofing compound. 

“You're at the mercy of the applica- 
tor,” Fromm said. “If he does a lousy 
job, then your car is going to develop 
rust problems earlier than it should. 
Choose a reputable firm that will give 
you the best warranty, preferably one 
with an unlimited mileage guarantee. 

“What I would do if I were having my 
car done is pull the inside door panel off 
after the work is completed to see that 
the door has been thoroughly coated. 
It’s one of the most difficult, and 
necessary, places to spray the rust- 
proofing compound. If a good job has 
been done there, the rest of the car is 
probably in good shape.” 

Another way to retard rusting, is to 
leave your car parked outside. Although 
it’s more comfortable to jump into a 
warm car, a heated garage creates the 
perfect environment for auto-body cor- 
rosion. 

“Don’t keep your car in the garage if 
you're at all serious about preventing 
your car from rusting out,” Fromm said. 

“The air is saturated with moisture 
because the ice and snow melts, forming 
pools of water on the floor. Under these 


Harold Fromm, Technology Resources says, “you can’t eliminate rust.” 


conditions, all three rust-proofing ele- 
ments — iron, oxygen and water — are 
present. Corrosion is inevitable. 

“You are much better off to leave 
your car parked outside. If it’s cold 
enough, the moisture will freeze and 
your vehicle won't corrode. 

“Even under milder conditions, it’s 
better to leave your car parked in the 
driveway because the moisture trapped 
underneath the car will evaporate at a 
much faster rate.” 

Fromm said washing your car fre- 
quently will also help, but only if it’s 
done with good, clean water and a 
powerful pressure hose that will dis- 
lodge the dirt built up in wheel wells and 
on the undercarriage of the car. A light 
spray just won’t do — it only contributes 
to the rusting process by adding more 
moisture to the chemical reaction. 

“Salt acts as a catalyst, accelerating 
the process,” he said. “By washing your 
car regularly with clean water you dilute 
the salt solution, thus slowing down the 
corrosion of your automobile.” 


He added that the most corrosive salt 
solutions usually run about four or five 
per cent. 

Fromm warned, however, that mo- 
torists planning to reduce corrosion by 
washing their cars should avoid com- 
mercial car washes. Do it at home. 

“Many of these places recycle their 
water, running it through a filter to 
remove the dirt. Make sure you ask the 
car wash attendant if they recycle their 
water. If they do, stay miles away. 
There’s very little to be gained by 
washing your car with salty water.” 

In some ways, it’s a depressing story, 
especially when the technology exists to 
build a corrosion-free automobile. But 
then, as Fromm has so accurately point- 
ed out, who wants a car that will last 
forever, even if you could afford it. 

“TI suppose car manufacturers could 
make a car virtually 100 per cent rust 
proof,” he said. “It would cost a lot of 
money, and there’s the rub — maybe 
built-in obsolescence plays some part in 
the picture:.4. = I don’t know.” 


Sam the Safety Duck (continued from page 2) 


In the film, they discuss the right and 
wrong ways of snowmobiling, tobogan- 
ning and the dangers of snowballs and 
road hockey. 

Although film-making can be frus- 
trating and slow because of inclement 
weather and scenes which just don’t 
work, Geoff says one of their funniest 
moments came during the shooting. 

They had landed the helicopter in 
Barrie to do one of the helicopter scenes 
and the weather was terrible. 

“It was very cold and the wind was 
really blowing,” said Geoff. 

“Lunch was uppermost on our minds 
but there wasn’t anyone to meet us at the 
airport. Sgt. Abra suggested McDon- 
alds which was ‘only a mile away’. 
Well, it was too cold and windy to walk 
— so, we took the helicopter and landed 
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in their parking lot. What a commotion 
it caused! Every kid for miles around 
came rushing out, pointing at us and 
yelling, ‘It’s a Big Mac attack! It’s a Big 
Mac attack!” 

All those eager, happy faces would 
have made a terrific ending to Geoff’s 
film, but as it turned out he’s confident 
his ending is the next best thing. 

It depicts Sgt. Abra and Sam in the 
Helicopter in Forest Hill schoolyard in 
Midhurst. 

Throngs of excited children laugh and 
wave goodbye to Sam as the helicopter, 
blades a-whirling and sending clouds of 
dust skyward, slowly lifts off the ground 
and fades into the horizon. 

The Sam films have all been written, 
produced and directed by the staff of the 
Public and Safety Information Branch. — 


Sharing the road with a truck 
eee aaa A eC Ge St EN 


Dilemma! To pass or not to pass? 


Do you get an overwhelming urge to 
pass — even if it’s not really safe todo so 
— when you have to follow a large 
transport truck? 

Or does the sight of a big rig looming 
up in your rearview mirror bring ona 
sudden attack of “lead foot” on the gas 
pedal? 

If so, you're suffering from a phobia 
common to many car drivers. Some- 
thing about the sheer size of those more 
than eye-level-high wheels makes you 
feel very uncomfortable. 

According to the Ontario Trucking 
Association, however, sharing the road 
with a truck is no more difficult than 
sharing the road with any other vehicle 
See provided you understand a few 
facts about trucks and how they oper- 
ate. 

When following a truck, always pay 
close attention to the truck’s turn 
signals. Never assume that a truck which 
is moving left at an intersection is going 
to turn left or go straight, advises the 
OTA. 

The reason is simple. What many 
drivers don’t realize is that a truck 
approaching an intersection to make a 
right turn may move slightly to the left 
to avoid running the trailer onto the 
curb. 

The impatient car drivers who take 
advantage of the temporary space 
created to the truck’s right will be 
vulnerable to a “squeeze play” when the 
truck swings into its right turn. 

Obviously drivers so anxious to get 
around a truck, who will pass “blind” 
are a menace to every other driver on the 
road. 

But almost as dangerous are the 
drivers so intimidated by the truck’s 
size, they'll hold up traffic for miles 
rather than pass. 

The OTA reminds those drivers that 
for the most part, the same rules apply 
whether passing another passenger car 
or the biggest rig on the highway. 

The first step in a safe pass is to check 
the traffic front and rear. Don’t pull out 
if you're being overtaken by traffic from 
behind or if there is traffic approaching. 
When moving into the passing lane give 
a short horn blast to let the driver ahead 
know you're passing. 

A suggestion to keep in mind when 
passing a truck is to keep as far to the left 
as possible. That will help you avoid a 
sideswipe accident and reduce wind 
turbulence between the two vehicles. 
At the same time, says the OTA, 


remember that truck drivers work hard 
to get up to normal highway speeds, 
sometimes shifting through as many as 
I5 gears. For this reason, a trucker 
appreciates it if you maintain your speed 
after you pass. 

There’s another fact about trucks that 
car drivers should keep in mind as well, 
advises the OTA. 

Since most large trucks don’t have 
rear windows, many truck drivers must 
rely solely on side mirrors to get a look 
at what’s happening behind him. 

Thus truckers have a blind spot 
extending 12 to 15 feet behind the truck. 
The problems that a long blind spot 
creates are easily apparent, particularly 
when the truck is backing up. Toavoida 
backing accident, never try to cross 
behind a truck preparing to back up, 
unless the driver waves you through. 

Pulling up too close behind a truck at 
a stop sign or signal light is asking for 
trouble, too. If the truck is on an 
upgrade it may roll backwards a few feet 
as the driver takes his foot off the brake 
and engages the clutch. 

Always have at least one car length 
between your vehicle and the truck 
when coming to a stop behind a truck, 
says the OTA. 

Tailgating, never a very bright idea, is 
particularly dangerous when the vehicle 
whose bumper you’re hugging is a truck. 


Due to the truck’s size, your view of 
the road ahead will be almost totally 
blocked. You’ll be forced to depend on 
the truck’s brake lights for a signal that 
something is going on ahead — and that 
means a dangerously short reaction 
time, even for a driver with excellent 
reflexes. 

When following a truck, or any other 
vehicle, your speed and following 
distance should be governed by road, 
other traffic and weather conditions. 

Sharing the road with a truck does 
have a positive side too. For a motorist 
in distress, a trucker with a CB radio 
unit in his cab can be a friend in need. 

If you need directions while travel- 


ling, the OTA suggests you stop at a 
truck stop and ask the truckers there for 
help. You'll be sure to find a driver who 
has come from the area you're interested 
in and he’ll be glad to advise you, the 
OTA promises. 


As_ professional drivers, truckers 


appreciate common sense and courtesy 
from the other motorists on the road. 
Treat a trucker with consideration, and 


most will be happy to reciprocate. 


NEWS 
BRIEFS 


ONTARIO: MTC’s Winter Road Re- 
porting Service went into operation on 
November 7. Up-to-date information 
on the condition of all provincial and 
secondary highways is available from 
the Road Information Centre in Toron- 
to and the Ministry’s 18 district offices. 
These offices are open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. The number to call in 
Toronto is 248-3561. 


* * * 


The Provincial Secretariat for Justice 
has published a series of booklets 
dealing with the nature and effects of 
some of the more common types of 
offences committed. One of these 
booklets entitled “Impaired Driving” 
may be obtained free of charge from the 
Ontario Government Book Store, 880 
Bay Street, Toronto. 


* * * 


QUEBEC: The Ministry of Transport 
will issue only one licence plate per 
vehicle in 1978 in a bid to save about $1 
million annually. However, the move 
may drum up sales for some shops and 
sign manufacturers if motorists show an 
interest in displaying novelty plates. 
One ministry official said, “As long as 
they don’t violate existing laws, such as 
obstructing headlights or being obscene, 
drivers are free to put whatever they like 
on the front of their cars.” 


* * * 


U.S.A.: The State of Tennessee has 
passed a bill requiring that children 
under the age of four use passenger 
restraint systems effective January |, 
1978. 


Rosemarie Co, a Grade 5 student at St. 
Gabriel School in Mississauga was one 
of the lucky winners in MTC’s Annual 
Bike Draw at the CNE this year. There 
were more than 100,000 entries in the 
contest. 


Other winners, all from Ontario, 


were: Tim Pritchard of Hannon; 
Darren Young, Mississauga; Vho 
Marci, Toronto; Samuel Desroches, 


Toronto; Barb Smith, Scarborough; 
Linda McManaman, Bolton; M.E. 
White, Peterborough and Dominic 
Cheung of Rexdale. 


MTC film available 


Chomping Charlie, Fleshbits Frankie 
and Munching Murphy are just a few of 
the characters featured in the film “The 
People Eaters” produced by the Minis- 
try of Transportation and Communica- 
tions for the Ontario Traffic Confer- 
ence. The film warns young children of 
the dangers of playing near cars, buses, 
trains and various types of construction 
and maintenance vehicles. 

To order copies of the film, contact 
Cathie Ball of the OTC at 37 King Street 
East, Toronto. Phone (416) 366-2721. 


Coming events 


Jan. 9-20 and Feb. 13-24 — 
Driver Instructor Courses, Onta- 
rio Safety League, Toronto. 

Ontario Federation of Snow- 
mobile Clubs — For information 
concerning driver training 
courses, costs and location of your 
nearest club, phone Jordan Sta- 
tion, Ontario 562-4992. 


RIDE (cont’d from page 1) 

Al Neild, Community Consultant 
with ARF says, “What we have here is a 
community which has latched onto an 
idea and said ‘let’s start at the local level 
and prove it can be done’.” 

He added, “it’s unique. To the best of 
our knowledge it hasn’t been done 
anywhere in the world. North America 
for sure, anyway.” 

Although the RIDE program has 
been in effect for only a short time, it 
looks promising, primarily because of 
the positive response from the public 
and the enthusiasm of everyone in- 
volved. 

All of which has prompted Metro 
Police Chief Harold Adamson to 
consider expanding the program to 
other parts of Metro if the experiment 
proves successful. 
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